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HIE AXTIQUITY OF THE BRITISH 

EROXZE AGE By V, GORDOX CHII.DE 

R EYOLUTIOX'ARY progress has been made in British prehistory 
during the last ten yearsd But in interpreting their new discoveries 
British prehistorians have displayed excessive modesty in estimating the 
role of their islands in the development of civilization in northwestern 
Europe. In the first place they have not altogether shaken off the spell of 
the impressive typological system brilliantly outlined by Montelius for 
north Germany and Scandinavia and developed into a rigid frame of refer- 
ence by Kossinna, Hubert Schmidt, and others. A wealth of richly furnished 
graves and hoards from Scandinavia and north Germany had been reduced 
to a relative chronological series by Montelius and Sophus Muller, and sub- 
sequently Kossinna and others applied Montelius’ scheme to material from 
central and western Germany. Quite naturally the imposing system thus 
constructed was used as a standard of cumijarison to which the material 
from countries, less rich or less systematically explored, should be made to 
conform. 

But as the British and Irish material is poor and monotonous in com- 
parison with the Danish or Gorman, the British series of typological and 
^lylistic phases on paper looks short, and its beginnings consequently appear 
belated. For instance, the British Isles cannot display such a variety in 
ceramic styles and cultures of a Xeolithic aspect as can Denmark or Saxo- 
Thuringia. The inference would be that the Xew Stone Age began later in 
the British Isles than in Xorth Europe. And so the appearance of a trait 
there is liable to be mistaken as a terminus post quern for the appearance of 
a corresponding phenomenon in the United Kingdom. 

But in realitv, as Danish, Swedish, and German archaeologists- are now 

^ SumnuLrized down to 1032 in 1’. E. Kendrick and C t . C llawkes, .Irt/.'io'c/iov o 
England and Wales. WIWW31 (London, 1932) and for Scotland. V Gordon Chdde, Ihe Pre- 
historx of Scotland (London, 193.3) Special references will not be given to points adequately 
ilot iimented in these books. 

■- EsiK‘ciall> Xils Aberg, Bronzczeitlkhe und fruhehenzeitlkke Chranologie (Stockholm, 
19.1(1 35); Waldtraut Bohm. Die alter, ■ Bronztzeit in der M ark-Brandenhurg (Berlin. 1935). 
II. C. liroholm, Studier ozer den yngre Bronzedlder (Copenhagen, 1933), J E For^tander, Uie 
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constantly insisting, the imposing array of typological periods presented by 
Kossinna or Hubert Schmidt is the result uf inflation. Distinct cultures or 
groups of objects which in reality coexisted in time have been arranged in 
temporal sequence and converted into periods. The simplicity of cultural 
phenomena in the British Isles and the absence of for failure to recognize) 
competing cultural groups need not mean that the record of the Stone and 
Bronze Ages here covers a shorter time than on the Continent. 

Secondl_\’, our most acti\'e prehistorians have made the most outstand- 
ing discoverie.' in Wessex. Sussex, and East Anglia, and consequently tend 
to interpret all the data of British archaeology from a ■’Lowland” angle. 
But Fox“ has noted and explained a significant dichotomy; over against 
Lowland England v.here “new cultures of Continental origin tend to be 
imposed,” lies a "Highland. Zone,” northwest of a line from Teesmouth to 
Torqua}’, where "such intrusive cultures tend to be absorbed.” fThis 
frontier line is inddeated on our Figure 1 by a broken line,; Xow the pre- 
historian the Lowland Zone is naturally properly interested in the first 
in-tance in tracking down to their continental origins the successive cul- 
tures that were imposed on his area. .And from his standpoint the emergence 
i.if such cultures on the Continent does really constitute an upper limit in 
time f(jr their arrival in Britain. 

But the importance of the British Lsles in prehistoric times depended 
upon their wealth in minerals — gold, copper and, above all. the rare but 
es-ential tin — just as Britain's supremacy in the early years of the Indus- 
trial Revolution was based up)on coal and iron. X’ow these mineral resources 
are restricted to the Highland Zone, which includes Ireland and Cornwall. 
Their exph station may have attracted invaders from the Continent to 
Lov, laml Britain, but was not dependent ujion such, and to judge events in 
the Elighland Zone by the Continental standards, valid for the Lowland, 
will obscure any priorit}’ the former may have enjoyed. 

Britain's mineral wealth it.self cunbtitutes a third factor veiling the real 
antiquity of culture in the inlands. In Central Europe the Bronze -\ge gat e 
place about 750 B.C. to the Iron Age culture of Hallstatt. But in Creat 
Britain there i^ no HalLtatt period Contemporarv with the first Continen- 

.. /.e.o.'. z-;.v B.„.t,nlAillyr (l.un.l. 19 tO, .i,„| D, mAA-.D'diK.n-.^che X,.r,lcii d, r 

\dfl'ill-.c-l /: /O.p,/, (Liind. 1939/, (3 \ .Xdnlin.mn. I hi- \[cg,tl’thu t ulture uf Xurlhern liiinipi- 
isuonan M uindi5t.)yhih>t\ k-cn .Vikakauskirja Utl-inki, 193,S), Paul Reinucke, in Germania, 
\ o! l’,19,il,pp 199.3o4,tol 17,1933 p 11;G Gesckicide hk.iJ^JIvlAeins 

1 \ n! 1, Xcumun.Wer. 193,3-39); Ern-^t .Sprokhoft, nit- Kulliira- der jungeren Sieinzeit in der 
-\dnr, ./ r inn- tJ nzi; Gk rlin. 19291, Zur IhindiGgi u hn hit: (hr gtrmnnisclu'n Brniri-^cit ( Perl in 
1910) 

“ C\ ni I 7 J’(- B(r nrnhly ng BtU-ih- /C.triliiY, 1932) 
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tal Iron Age, onlv a belated arrival of peoples with a Hallstatt cukure. 
And in the Highland Zone even the second Iron Age or La Tene period is 
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Age in Britain is all too easy. But such an inference would be quite falla- 
cious. 

The principal advantage of iron as an industrial metal was its cheap- 
ness. But an almost unique wealth in copper and tin enabled the British, 
or rather Irish, metal workers to produce bronze in such quantities that it 
could compete here longer with the new metal than in less favored regions. 
That pnA ides a perfectly good explanation for the long persistence of the 
Bronze Age in the British Isles. It provides an equally good reason for 
anticipating an early beginning. And that anticipation is well justified, as 
will appear in the sequel. Our Continental colleagues are repeatedly recog- 
nizin,g bronzes, imported from Britain, in graves or hoards belonging to 
vell-defined horizons in the Scandinavian or Central European t\'pological 
sequence. .And through such finds it is possible to correlate more accurately 
the relative chronology established by internal evidence for Britain with 
the chronological systems valid (after deflation) for North and Central 
Europe. For through an import from Britain, the typological period in 
which it occurs becomes a terminus ante quern for the creation of the type in 
Britain. 

Two obstacles, however, remain to the correlation of the cultural phases 
in Britain with the Continental. In Lowland Britain we have a reliable se- 
quence of phases distinguished by grave-goods and by ceramic styles, and 
a still more reliable sequence based on the typology of bronze tools and 
weapons. But a synchronization of the two series, the one based on grave- 
finds, the other on hoards, is possible only to a very limited e.xtent. And 
secondly the sequences valid for Lowland England cannot he applied with- 
out modification to Highland Britain and Ireland \\’e have therefore to 
present the sequences derived from graves and the typological series of 
bronzes in separate columns, and in each case to give distinct columns to 
the Lowland and Highland Zones. In the subjoine<l table no e.xact juiral- 
lelism is asserted between the entries in any two columns and no two con- 
secutive phases are to be regarded as rigidly exclusic’c: there are certainly 
(jverlaps. But with those provisos the scheme shown in the table ma}- be 
taken as a simplified tabulation of agreed results. 

The j)ri()rity o\ er Beakers (T Windmill Hill ware ha^ been demonstrated 
stratigraphically in southern England, but the j)osition of Peterborough 
ware is ambiguous. Then A-C and B Beakers admittedly rejjrcsent dis- 
tinct invasions,^ both probably from Central Europe by way of the Low 
Countrie.s th(jugh direct connection with western France is not altogether 

' V (inrili.n Chilih, t'kr Af^e f('anil)riilf,'f. lU.-id), p 1S,S, J (P Clark, The Diml 

t'narz'jcr ej the Be-iker Immuni tAntiriuity, Vol S, 1<)31), pp 415 iT. 
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j : 2] and Pigmy Vessels (plate 1 1 are lia?jle to be associated with Cinerary 
L rns of group TO, as are the handled urns, commonest in Cornwall. In at 
least one barrow an overhanging rim urn (like fig. 7 ; 1 ) is said to have pre- 
ceded a beaker-burial. So phase C-D is as a whole vague and ill-defined, 
while phase B must be long enough to overlap with C. 

In Highland Britain plain Windmill Hill ware occurs as generallv as in 
Lowland England. In Xorth Ireland and southwestern Scotland it is associ- 
ated with Beacharra ware, in Orkney with Unstan ware. Both fabrics mav 
be regarded as Windmill Hill ware with new elements superadded. In Skve 
and the Hebrides beakers are shown stratigraphically to be later than 
Beacharra ware. But beakers scarcely reached Cornwall and are practically 
nun-e.\istent in Ireland. Hence in Ireland the place of beakers may l,.e 
taken by food vessels, and even in Scotland and Highland Britain the rela- 
tive positions of beakers and food vessels may in some cases be reversed, 
Similarly in Cornwall handled urns should perhaps take the place of beakers 
1 '■ in phase b) and food vessels in phase c The foreign urns of Lowland j.ihase 
E are entirely missing in the Highland Zone, and Iron Age is still very 
ill-defined there. In Scotland urns of phase e occur in the same cemeteries 
as those assigned to phase d, so that the distinction of these two phases is 
again fluid. In Ireland the whole series of cinerar}' urns ui-e) looks late and 
intrusive, so that a prolonged survival of food vessels and a substantial 
overlap of phase c with d and even perhaps e. must be a>liniite(l as a possi- 
bility. 

Turning to column III, the sharpest division conies with group III. 
the Late Bronze Age, when the first api)earance of fouuder^’ hoards marks 
a reorganization of the metal industry. Many jiersoiis, nuUibly Peake and 
Crawford, have invoked an invasion to e.xplain the change in industrial 
structure and the abrupt appearance of a mass of new types such as the 
Socketed a.xes and slashing swords; for these t'.'pes can hardly have been 
developed in Britain but seem to have been introduced fully formed, from 
the Continent. An invasion is more probable as an explanation "f grinip 
IV; for hoards containing these types are restricted to Lowland Briiain. 
while the Ivpcs in question are prol)ably of Swi^s origin. This groui') m ari}' 
case does not reach the Highland Zone. Period I\' there i> nierelc' a de\ e'op- 
ment of jieriod d,a and the'C developed or degencaled period Lb 'r'ye-. 
occur also in the Lowland Zone. Apart from the absence of group I\ irom 
the Highland Zone and the failure of group II, B to extend nmih ^ f the 
Southern L'plands in Scollaml, the di.'tinctive bronzes are fair!)' even!)' ois- 
tributed throughout the British Isles, and the lyjiolouical |'■er^lM!-. tb.e) de- 
note are a}'])licable equally to both areas. 
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The insoluble problem is the correlation of column III with columns I 
ami II. West Eurojiean daggers are associated in graves with beakers of 
type B; flat triangular daggers^ have been found five times in graves with 
A-C beakers, four times with food vessels, once with a grape cup, and four 
times with overhanging rim urns. Ogival daggers (fig, 3:1)'^ were associated 
twice with beakers, twice with handled urns, and three times with pigmv 
vessels (plate 1). But here associations between funerary pottery and 
typologically significant bronzes cease. Rapiers and palstavs have never 
been found in graves, still less socketed celts and swords. In one case a 
spear-head with protected loops was demonstrably older than a foreign urn 
of group E,' but socketed a.xes have been found with Iron .\ge pottery, 
therefore in phase F, even in southern England. 

.^nd this impasse cannot be avoided by establishing coincidences be- 
tween the distributions of bronze types and of funerary pottery. While 
there are regional limdtations to several ceramic forms, the various bronze 
types overstep any such boundaries. In particular the early bronzes of 
group I and the late bronzes of group III are as plentiful in Ireland and the 
West as in Lowland England. It follows that there is no connection between 
the Beaker culture and the Ijeginnings of the bronze industry, nor between 
the invasion denoted by urns of group E and the industry's reorganization. 
On the contrary, in England Chitty, Grimes, and Fo.x'* have established by 
majjs (figs. 1 and 2) that the triangular daggers and fiat a.xes of group I 
must have been imported from Ireland or from the southwest, while in 
.Scotland IMitchelL has shown that the distribution of these types approxi- 
mates more closely to that of Irish food vessels than to that of beakers. 

The idea that the Beaker-folk introduced bronze and bronze-working 
into Britain from Central Europe must be abandoned. It is in fact refuted 
by the absence of beakers from the tin producing region of Cornwall and 
fromi the copper-mining area of Ireland. As the late Dr Bremer^'’ inferred, 
Cornish tin was exploited by Irish metallurgists. The Beaker-folk were 
doubtless the first people in Britain to deposit in their chieftains’ graves 

“ C>ril l'o.\ and W I-' (Jnmf.-,. Cor^ton Bencoir mi Early Brnr.ze Caini hi Soiilli 
]’fiijiriil-f li'rrf \n li-uoiiieia Canil»rcnsis. 192''), p HS; Chilik-, Prrhihi-rv uf Scallaiid, p 37, 
R s Xe.'.z,]’, B irra-^ 75, .1 (Wiltshire .-Vrchaeulus'ical Magazine, fnl 45, 1930), 

p 4S5 

tR (' (.' Clay. 1 l.a!r Brai::i I’niiielJ III PukrMlmm:. fliinh (AnUquiihaA }nuvnn\, 
X'ol 7, 1927). p 470 

Per'ta: ility ar Bnyi'n. p 1/, C I’ox, Pre:,iilenti,il \ii»irc-s (Prtx ceding',. Prehistoric 
^n._i(t_\ \’'t! 7, 155 

Dr MurIicH kiivilx allows me to refer to lier unpuhlisheti map 

' Irel i/'d . Pii:ct ir Freliidiiric arid K-irly E-irope fDublin. 




dini whf tslijiic' luiiml near Cvimcrtoii, Somt-i-^ei, with the 
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bronze tools and weapons, but the local industry that produced the bronzes 
may be indefinitely older than the invaders’ advent. 

On the other hand, bronzes are absent from the long barrows and cham- 
bered cairns that are supposedly pre-Beaker. Moreover, as we have already 
noted, bronzes of groups II and III are distributed in the British Isles re- 
gardless of the cultural provinces that can be defined by the variations in 
funerary pottery. Perhaps we should conclude that the British-Hibernian 
metal-workers constituted a class or guild, ritually e.xcluded from the 
dominant societies and ruling classes whose funerary rituals have left us 
the imposing megalithic tombs and long barrows that are termed ‘‘Xeo- 
lithic" and the no less imposing round barrows and stone or wood circles 
that belong admittedly to a Bronze Age. In Celtic Ireland written sources 
show that smiths did actually stand outside the dominant political organiza- 
tion in some such way. 

The assumption of an industrial corporation, independent of prevailing 
political structures, renders superfluous the postulate of an invasion to c.x- 
plain the transformation of the bronze industry in period III — an invasion 
which e.xerted no effect on burial rites or funerary pottery! Both the re- 
organization of the industry and the adoption of new types and processes 
vrere economic, not political issues, questions for craftsmen, producing, ns 
we shall see, for a "world m.arket,’’ not for small groups of local consumtrs. 
Whether the British metal-workers admitted new members to their guilds 
or served apprenticeship to the new processes when travelling as merchants 
is of course indeterminable. It is certain that the new types appearing with 
group III were not exclusively of Central European origin. The curious 
bilid razors, for instance, seem to come from Sicily across south Prance 
and by sea,'‘ Just so later on in period 3,b the models for Irish cauldrons 
were borrowed from Italy without the intervention of Central Europe. 

Xow it is only the exportation of British products that affords an ac- 
curate and reliable indication of the relative levels of cultural development 
attained in these islands and on the Continent in early limes. Such exporta- 
tion fortunatelv began early in the Bronze .A.ge. But no cultural or typo- 
logical sequence established, for Northern or Central Eurojie jirovides a 
tirmiiiii.s post qucni for the commencement of that period in the British 
Isles. I furmerlv believed that by taxing the "Beaker j)eri('d in the bentra! 
European sequence we a.utomatically obtained a limiting date for bronze- 
working in Britain. But we have already seen that the local bronze industry 
did not begin with the Beaker invasion. Moreover, beakers can no longer be 

“ ChiUie, Bronze .-Igf, pp. 100, 2dl. 

o E.T.E^et\i,ABronzcCauldron from t/ieiJEfrcV/crvcHi-Vrchacologia, \P1 S0,1930),p.27. 
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regarded as marking a precise chronological horizon on the Continent, as 
Hubert Schmiiit and Aberg imagined. In Central Europe in particular 
beaker Luriais are numerous and the beakers display such a variety that 
thev mubt have flourished for a considerable period. In the small area of 
the upper Elbe basin in Bohemia over 270 beakers are known. almost 



as marpe js in the v.li'Ie of ^ccjtlanf!. In .dcoilani! beakers were ddmittedly 
in use over several generations. In Central Eur' pe this truth is ubscureil, 
beeau'e ihe Beaker culture repires-nt i,n]_\ one otu of .'oterai conlempeirarv 
Xeolithii euliure'^. while in the Briti-h Ibie-- the only recogni/,.. 1 1 com- 
[nititor the group denoted by Windmill Hill Oottory and its deriwitE’es. 

Alxin "tnc-:/ . ; .S 7./' pr*li: torique 220 in 1025 Dr J Bohm 

kinOly infurnis me that 5 ^ have I^ten «iisco\ cred since thti.. 
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Ltall}- in Saxo-Thuringia and Bohemia 

lieaker culture together with those of the Oderschnurkerairnk and the sliihsich- 
i-ijschc Kihimii: under the influence of a foreign southeastern culture were 
w.aiually fused together into the unitary ceramic group which we designate the 
Arnjetitz cultured’ 

Further southeast in Austria beakers are found in the same graves as 
s of Aunjetitz form, and vases normally associated with beakers ma\' be 
w-niiranied by halberds and round-heeled daggers of full Bronze Age, 
-duujciitz, formd’’ In three graves, in Moravia, Bohemia, and the Rhine 
iidty respectively, beakers were accompanied by round-heeled triangular 
-ggers as in our group I, iVIore often in Czechoslovakia, Bavaria, Saxo- 
Fhuringia, and even Holland, beakers were accompanied by small daggers 
West European type,'” But these blades have generally been so reduced 
frequent resharpening that they are small in comparison with the 
i.nglisli and Irish specimens. The Early Bronze Age in the British Isles is 
. re likely to have been parallel to, than dependent on, the Coj)jier Age 
Beaker period of Central Europe. 

That probability is converted into a certainty when in the first typoiogi- 
nd: period of the Continental Bronze Age lAIonielius' I; actual inipcirts 
'k.iw of accurate correlations with Britain, During Montehus’ I the domi- 
nant metal industry east of the Rhine was that of the Bohemian Aunjeiitz 
-■-diure. Its metal technique was certainly of southeastern origin, associated 
-idced with that southeastern culture that transformed the Beaker culture 
f Central Europe.'' But even in central Cermany imported British bronzes 
''..h as halberds and axes are associated with those of Aunietiiz tyiie botli 

■ - ,gra\’es and hoards.’” Conversely a Lulb-head bronze jiin of Aunjetitz 
tpjie, almost certainly imported from Central Eurojie, was found in a grave 
' 1 Camerton, Somersetshire, associated with an ogival dagger of our group 
: ! .a ami a pigmv vessel of grouj) C d; plate 1 ).*'■’ In north tiermaru' ami 

(lotthard Xtumann, Evt\.,'icUurig dtr Atirjdnzer Keramik in MiHeldnutschland fPr.ie- 
z.^'.orische Zeilsehrift, Vol 21', p. 12S. 

E'liiartl Ileninger. FruhhrnnzezFitlickc Sljidolche Jus A ledern^terreiC/: vPrarhisturi&che 
-'-ciUchrili, Iz, le.tt), p l.W. 

>' V (’.onion Childc, The Oanahf ii: Przhidory (0\ion\, l02m,p. 190 Cf also A E V.in 

■ 'liien, Zl.'t’ Bdutirl Jer Einzelgenber (Leip/ie, 19o0). I'l- I I0i> anti 112 

’’ dee Childc, Danube in Prehistary. pp 223 tl., and for fresh cuntirmatory e\ idencc from 
F'anyare-, Janos Banner. AMarosvidek hranzkor; z.ugorMtt tenietkiselnek sirmeii, Jdeie: (Doigo- 

■ a . ok a M kir. Ecrenez Jos/ef-luti.om.inyege ctem archaeulogiai iniezetbv i,\ ot . , Id.sl) pp l-oO 

" Childe, Dp. cit , p 242, . f also Ernst SproekhoiT, Eine Bran:, zon M iinchgu! auf 
'■iper. (\tta Art hacologka, Vol 4. Id.kVi, p 4,t, Xt.le too that stone ■•arrow-sir.iighteiu rs” 
' t'ur in Central Europe e\en before the Beaker ponod tPamatke arehaeologit ke. \ oi .'9, 
''”'3, pp. .SO ff.) but in England are assoeiated witn ogival daggers (Xewull, Barr.n^ 35, 
-1 •!:, bury, p 4.S(j) 

“ J 4’hurnam, On Ancient BrdiOr B.irr.-z e f.'m haeoit.gi... V.! 4.S, 1^71). p .9,1 Cl 
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Scandinavia. British ic-pes are even more prominent, and in audition to 
a.xes and halberds ve find unmistakably Irish troldi lunuli-. 

But British and other metal t.'-'ijes of thi> T)LTind are hard!}' ever found 
in graves north of the Harz and .''pree, but occur stray or in hoards. The 
contemporary graves are still "XeGiithic’' if yuJgea by the pottery and 
stone implements thev usuallv omtain. But the contemporaneity of such 
araves v.dth the hoards is well estai'dished. In Denmark ami Sweden bone 
copies (A various types of Aunjetitz bronze pin occur in the later passage 
grates and stone cists- belonging to IMonttlius' Xeedithic. IMassive bronm 
rings have been found in graves with S-beakers at Ohlenburg. near Ham- 
burg, and with Bernberg vases at Schottin-lMolckenberg, and at Burg a 
ring i/i bron.:;c vdre was found v, ith a cup of the Walternicnberg st_vle that 
is SLijiposed to precede the Bernberg phase. A British fiat axe of bronze 
was found with a Xordic thick-butted ilint axe at Deutsch-Sagar, Branden- 
burg,-' and even a joaistav is said to have bwen found with an S-beaker 
near .heven, Hanover. -- 

-\ko,v all the grave-forms and pot-types just enumerated are reputedly 
tc'jficai A the Xeolithic period in Scandinavia and north Germany. Yet 
they were contemporary with hoards of imported bronzes which the north- 
ern barbarians 'vere too poor or too ill-r.rganized econom.ically to afford a^ 
ofitrings t(' their dej)aried chiefs. But the Briti.-'h bronzes from the north 
German hoanls are not of the simplest forms, but such as belong already 
to our phase II, a. Hence the British bronze industry had reached a mature 
staue of d.e\-eiopn:ent '.vhile Xorth Europe -.vas still formally ami economi- 
c;t!l>' Neolithic and while the Aunjetitz culture was growing ui) in the 
vallc', of the March and Elbe. 

The abo'.'e view of the relation of the British bronze industry to the 
Central European has been strikingly confirmed by a find assigned to the 
next tN'pological period Xlontcliu-,' [I; of the X'orth Eurojieaii Bron/e 
.Vge. Thi' i' the jieriod when all peoples of the -\orih bi gan to make 
bronzes for ihemsehes am! rit-pe.’sit them in their chiefs' uraves.--’' But thev 
Continue! to import bronzes frorci the Brit;'h Isles A grave at Liesbtittel 

( ''iiX I’r,:;:: j, g ti) 0 . ^iniikir pm v. i- lU.', .li m i 1 UmNii p,i--.iee-e'oe. e w iU'. 

I'o ’-'. i - I ,! M . Ji uJu:'. \'t( litliic. 1 \ ! Voniiminn, 1 hi Mi ( iH'irr o '16; 

-mXorUi Mi.r, fr,’ M .\j’J ’t'.’.c L'llt-irc. pp llO-JD H Ci tl'h- i . JAc-: i!,!cr 

I ^ rin I'hi tnu ‘.'ill: ;j !4. I' TS^A.nder, Dtr "Jir.in; /■,'./ o/z ,y. r-jV,' 5 ;- wk. 

-- Ft h:n. Br‘- r.ZAiit M ’ir'-F-r irdenlm vp 7, 72 '-'..ow ..nte.- Of rln x'r/i/f'V;;- 

//../ li"r, p I'll ' 

-- Ro'lii!’ -'l.miprus-. Dir 1 ’ Knliiri • ■, u , / /, 1 IJniin, I'PP'), 

pp -0 ! 2 - 

[ ijr ih'.b footnote see t>:tae 22. 
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::i contained a flint dagger, a Nordic bronze hilted dirk, and a 

i^riiish bpeai'head with basal loops (plate 2). Typologicallv the daggers 
wlong to an early phase of Montelius’ II. But the imported British spear- 
aead is proper to our group III as Estyn Evans-^ has proved. In other 
vords. the initial period of the full Bronze Age in the north overlaps with 
Ae late Bronze Age of Britain: Incidentally, a similar British spear-head 
i-om an urn-grate v\ ith a Ri.xheim rapier and a Cylinderhdlsurnt front 
A'iesloch. Baden,-= shows that the British Late Bronze .^ge had begun bv 
thc second phase of the Central European Late Bronze Age — Reinecke's 
Jialistatt .A. or even the end of his Bronze .Age D. 

Another aspect of the influence of British metai-tvork (jn the north 
European has been recognized by Menghin.-® The thin Nordic gold vases 
.rom Gdnnebek fHolsteini (plate 3: lower). Langendorf (.Pomerania ). and 
noerswald. near Berlin. laithfuUy reproduce the form and deccration of 
North Irish and Argyllshire food vessels. Presumably the translation into 
gi-Id of the clay or wooden vessels took place first in ihe gold-producing 
region. No such gold vessels indeed have hitherto been unearthed in Ire- 
land. but the famous gold vase {plate 3; upperl found with an ogival dagger 
at Rillaton, Cornwall, illustrates British goldsmiths' skill during our phase 
II. a. The Nordic specimens belong to Alontelius' III. It need nut. of course, 
follow that the Food Vessel period in Ireland lasted into the Late Bronze 
Age, though some recent finds-' make chat quite possible. In any case it is 
mly late in Britain's period III or more probably IV that influences from 
the Nordic province become perceptible in Scotland and Ireland. Then 
sunflower anti cup-headed pins that turn up in hoards of the Highland 
group 3,b must be accepted as derivatives of Scan<liiiavLin models. 

The chronological relations subsisting between the British Isles and 
Xorth Europe during the Bronze .Age are thus reasonably clear. .And ihev 
are perfectly conconlant with the view that the Ntmth European (Nordic' 
otone -Age ran parallel to a large e.xteni with the British Br(,mze Age. With 

Ernst 'SprockhoiT, Z:ir Scluiilung brcncezedlicheT Lanze-tspilzen (Mainzer Zoitsr'tirtft 
's I'l 2^^, 14), p. 56. 

K Kstyn Evans, File Br.>'ize Spearhead in Great Britain and Ireland ( AruhavoEigia, 

\ <4 s E ^4). p 166. establishes the Late Bronze Age date of the type here 

SpriickhotT, op. cit., p. 5S. 

O. Alenghin, Vrsprung und Entiiicklung der gernidKlschen Goii!;ef'isSi der Brc>'Zt\e.: 
'.Misthlesien, \'ol 5, 1654E p. The gold sun-disc from ellusing, Xordcichniarschen. is 
U-^o (.ited a> an import f nMii Ireland ( Jahrbuch fur prahistorisi-he and ethno raphiSbhe Kunst. 
I'-* n , p 5()). 

-‘Eg, PI O’Neil Ileiicken, T/ie Cemtterv Cairn of KnocLa^t Ku\al In-:; 

Academy, Vol 41 , 1635), pp. 240 2. 
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this demonstration the relation of the Megalithic cultures of Britain to the 
Xordic can be correctly estimated. The corbelled Irish passage graves of 
the type of Xetv Grange, Slieve na Caillighe (Lough Crew;, and Carrow- 
keel Mountain are generally termed "Bronze Age" because some have 
yielded food vessels and stone beads of a type found in Bronze Age round 
barrows in Wiltshire, though as I have recently shown-* some have also 
yielded sherds allied to the north Scottish Unstan ware that is supposed to 
be ‘’X'eolithic," i.e., pre-Beaker. 

But the admission of a "Bronze Age" date for the Irish corbelled tombs 
would in no sense prejudice the contention of Montelius,-^' restated with 
fresh evidence by Xordmann,®“ that the Danish Megalithic passage graves 
are rather clumsy copies of such corbelled tombs. And additional evidence 
pointing in that direction lias come to light since IboO. While the primary 
burials in the Danish passage graves are accompanied by a purely X'eo- 
lithic furniture, a vase of the very earliest Passage Grave style was associ- 
ated at Bygholm in Jutland with, ilat a.xes, a dagger with a midrib on one 
face, and arm-cylinders of copper,®' In other words the whole of the Danish 
Passage Grave lieriud is cuniemporarc- with a Metal Age in some region not 
too remote from Scamlinavia. Indeed even the Danish dolmens may con- 
tain stone axes that patently copy metal models.®® 

There is thus no sort of objection on chronological grounds to regarding 
the Irish corbelled tombs as tc'pologically senior tC' the X'ordic passage 
graves Similarly the more degenerate segmented cists from southwest 
Scotland with the entrance closed by a ^eptal stone only half the height of 
the chamber would provide admirable typological prototypes for the small 
Danish dolmens that stand at the head of the X'urdic Megalithic sequence. 
From these well-founded architectural comparisons it is possible to pro- 
ceed to a correct estimation of the position of British and Irish Megalithic 
culture in Atlantic Europe, which has been sadly misapprehended by 
Bosch-Gimpera. 

The latter®® has forced the m.aterial from the Iberian Peninsula into the 


V < ; ciulik, .'billin' Sherd ■ fruni Sl:eie K,: C,i //.'i'/.'f (IVoixoiin”-, Solr-I) of .\ntiquarics 
of Ireland, Vol, 65, 1935;. p 320 

Dcr Ori-.nt und E:<ropj (.Stockholm, iscoi 

.\orilnianii. .'liidier nfitr G.inghnft: idturen i Oddiib’r,: ( tarljoaer, 1917,i 
'' .\ordmann. The Megdlilh’c Cuiliire. p 129. fur the chronolfiaical sigmiicance of the find 
-cc also P Kemccke Ein Kupferfurd aus der Duhnenzeit (Mainzer Zeitschrift, Vol 24-25, 
1029 - f);, p. 5.', and Forseander. Dir o^tshaydiiun-i^che \urdtii. p 53 
.Nor'ini'irin, d ht Meg-ildhic Gtiliitrr^p ] 12 

P ilo.sch-' jimpera. Le S\ Gj-treulithigue eri Europe occidentdlr (Re\ue anthropoloiriQiie. 
Vo! 40. lolOi, pp 244-55, Relatione prehidorpiue- entre I'lrlande el /'Oacu de li Peninsnle 
i ! ! ri'j-ic I Prchi-O nr, . \'ijI 2, I vl 1,, pp, 19S p 
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typological framework outlined by IMontelius for the Xorth European 
Stone Age, at the same time transferring the Iberian corbelled tombs of the 
type of Alcala and Los Alillares to the latest of Montelius’ phases. We thus 
have in Iberia the sequence shown in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

Ikcna Scandinavia 

Advanced Xeolithic =Dolmen period (Alontelius’ Xeolithic II) 

Initial and hnal Eneolithic = Passage Grave period (Montelius' Xeolithic III) 

Bronze Age I = Stone Cist period (Montelius' Xeolithic IV j 

To the last of these phases would belong the corbelled passage graves 
of Los Alillares and Alcala, and consequently the “beginning of the Irish 
megalithic culture EMount Field and Lough Crew'.” X"ow Forde has con- 
vincingly shown by a study both of the grave-goods and of the tomb-dis- 
tributions how the foregoing sequence is an inversion of the truth. 

. . . The great galleries and cupolas of .Algarve, Huelva, Andalucia and .Almeria, 
the ruck-cut tombs of Palmella, and the passage dolmens of central Portugal and 
western Spain are virtually contemporaneous. The smaller passage dolmens have a 
poorer but not earlier furniture, they represent a . . provincial degradation typi- 

cal of peripheral areas. 

The Bygholm find comes to complete Forde's argumient: for this hoard, 
standing at the very transition from ncolitliiquc avance to cncplithiquf ini- 
tiale. included a copper dagger, the nearest parallels to which come from 
Aicalti in Algarve and Los Ttlillares in Almeria! If then, as seems likely, in 
spite of arguments to the contrary advanced by Forssander and Reincckc, 
this imported dagger really comes from the Peninsula, the thesis that the 
Danish passage graves are derived from corbelled tombs like those of .Alcala 
and Los Millares becomes still more ])lausible. 

N'ow geographically at least the corbelled Irish tombs stand midway 
between the Danish passage graves and the cupolas of Iberia. They should 
therefore be at least as old as the former. The a])plicdlion of tlie term Bron/e 
Age to the Iberian and Irish tombs is only confusing it it be assumed to have 
the same chronological significance in metalliferous regions, like Algarve 
or Ireland, and in regions remote from all supplies of ore, like Denmark. 
It is correct in so far as it implies that the exploitation of the Irish copper 
and Cornish tin begins in the period covered by corbelled toml)s of the 
Lough Crew tvpe, even though ^uch tombs have yielded less metal than 
the Danish j)assage graves 

■'•Early Cultures of Atlvl'c Enrape ( VniLru-.m .AnliinipnluEist. \i>! V, l'>i()), p 5ii. 
His expression as cpioted is perhaps an understatement as lire cupolas <■! .Alcala contain no 
Beaker ware, they shoulii Ite either earlier I'on Forde’s viewl or l.aei ,on Bosch-tiimpera si 
than the ‘Vlolmens” that do contain such; ,.f p IC below 
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To complete the account of British INfegaliihic culture we must turn 
to another series of tombs, ignored both by Forde and by Bosch-Climpera. 
but already mentioned as possible prototypes for the Danish dolmens. 
These are the segmented cists of southwestern Scotland, North Ireland, anil 
Man. Their southern analogues are not to be found in Portugal or southern 
Spain, but, as Bryce pointed out nearly forty years ago, in the Giants' 
Graves of Sardinia. Geographically intermediate tombs have subseciuently 
been recognized in Haute Pyrenees fLa Halliadel, the Basque prot-ince>. 
and Catalonia.’^ All these tombs have yielded Beaker ware. La Halliade 
also an ancestral food vessel.®® But it is not certain that such pottery repre- 
sents the primary furniture in the Pyrenean tombs any more than in the 
Scottish cists. In the caves of southern France Helena has found pottery 
decorated very much in the style of the Beacharra ware that is primary in 
Scotland.®' And this decorated ware occurs stratified below Beaker ware, 
but above a simple Western pottery, comparable to the English Windmill 
Hill ware. 

There is therefore a remarkably close parallelism both in tomb types 
and in pottery between Britain and Ireland on the one hand and Iberia and 
the South of France on the other. Though no strict synchronism can be 
asserted, the same cultural sequence is applicable to both areas. In this 
sequence Brittany should occupy at best an intermediate position. In point 
of fact, the majority of the e.xtremely numerous and varied megalithic 
tombs concentrated on the coasts of Morbihan and Finistere have yielded 
Beaker ware.®'' a few only a sort of Beacharra ware (stratified below beakers 
at Conguel. Quiberon);®* undecorated Western pots, comparable to English 
Windmill Hill vases, occur in small cists that are non-megalithic anrl sup- 
posedly pre-megalithic.'"’ Several megalithic tombs have yielded e.xamples 
of the Chassey pottery that is closely allied to certain pigmy vessels (eg., 
plate 1 here; and grape cups ap[)earing in Wiltshire with bronas of our 
group II, a,®® one a segmented paste bead similar to those found in grac es 


'' Luis I'cricot y ( iarcia. La Ch'iliiacu'Di meg-ilUica calahirin ' 1 tin. dona, l'>2,S),[)p 117, 127. 
“ .\s noted by \V. L. Scott, TLe Mediterranean Relat’ 0 K< vj icrlain Megalilhic Tamb\ o" 
ik‘’ IVe-t Cord', nf Britain tProceeding.s, First Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sci- 
ci'ccs, r.ondon, idt2),p 174 

' Jatjuctta Ilawkcs, A-,pecti af the Xenlithic ami t'kalealithic Bi-riadi in \Ve\lern F.iirnpe 
^Antiquity, Vol. X, 10,75), p. 29. 

Fiirdc, Early Cultures af Atlantic Etirape. p. X2 

Z, Ic Kuuzic, Marphalngie et ckronalogie de\ Sipullures preki darajues du Marhikan 
L’-\nthrijp(i!rigie, Vol 4,7, 19.7,7), p 24X, Childe, The Conlinenta.l A 'Jinilie'. of BritiGi Xevlilhu 
Pottery (".Vrchaeological Journal, Vol. 88 , 19,71 ), PI 3 .5-6 

Z. le Rouzic, F.e Mobilier des Sepultures prehistoriques du Morlukaa (L’.Vnthrdpologif, 
\ ol. 44, 1934), p, 4 x 7 . u Childe, t'onlinenlal A 'Unities, p 52. 
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of group C in England, and another a gold sceptre-mount allied to a bone 
one found in Bush Barrow, Wiltshire, with ogival daggers." 

At best then, cultural development in Britanny ran parallel to that in 
the British Isles. It was not at the end of a long "eneolithic” development 
that Breton colonists crossed over into Ireland, as Bosch-dimjtera^'* has 
asserted. On the contrary, all along the Atlantic seaboard from Orkney to 
Algarve, Megalithic civilization seems to develop along parallel lines. In 
this development southern Iberia and southern France were naturally in 
advance of other regions. And British metallurgy was presumably derived 
from Almeria and Algarve, or Sardinia. We cannot claim as British or Irish 
the West European daggers from intermediate regions — the PcTenees, 
south France, Vendee, Brittany, or the Channel Islands. They are more 
likely Iberian products. 

Nevertheless, the rich burials in closed chambers from the centre and 
north of the Armorican peninsula may contain products of British industry. 
The halberds and axes may of course be Iberian, but two tombs contained 
ogival daggers the lost hilts of which had been studded with tiny gold nails, 
a device recurring on two British daggers Moreover, the normal pottery 
from these tombs is a handled urn similar to the Cornislt urns of our grouj) 
C, 3. The Armorican burials would then belong to our phases II, a and C-D 
in Lowland Britain. But still they are paril_v contemporary with some 
coastal megaliths, since the two types of tomb c.xhibit a niutuall_v c.xclusive 
distribution.^” Britanny would then be receiving British bronzes — to which 
may be added an Irish lunula from the north —already during the IMega- 
lithic period, for which greenstone celts found in Britain would seem but a 
poor and barbaric recompense. 

In north France a Neolithic economy would seem to have persisted 
exceptionally long. The occurrence in Normamly and Belgium of Irish 
gold lunuhe suffices to indicate that such stray bronzes as reached this re- 
gion during the earlier jiart of the Bronze Age included British exports. 
But in the Late Bronze Age distinctively British products like tongued 
chapes, spear-heads with basal and protected loops, socketed double-edged 
knives, and socketed sickles are so numerous that Breuib" could speak of a 

Le Rouzic, /,(■ Mohilier, p .Sl'7. Cl Utvizes Vluseum \ ul. 1, Xi 152, 161. 

X'oK’ tlPo lh(.‘ occurrunt'E *’f Ciip^ ,inil (, iner.iry Urn-^ in the nu’p.ilithiL Innilo ni inc 

Channel Islands (T. D. Kendra la ,ir. I. ze,./.-'y <.///;<■ Cii.-.ni d I-l.’cih. i.nnd.m, 1625, p so) 

“ P Bosoh-Gimpera, 7ve/.;o',,i7, pr, i..Aonqiie p. IIP 

Le Kouzic, Le Mobilier, pp. ,512 iT. 

l.e Rouzic, d/<ir/)/;e/ei;;'’ <e/ l/.t p 2,54; C narelllor.u, lee ITqd.S'-eMiD'h- 

of Soulhern Fiiiishre (Amiqudnei i.VI-A p II 

"" Henri Breuil, C’-L'e du hrooze dam h BasAi: de I’aru iL’.tnlhropoioele, Vul. 14, 16U3), 
p. 517. 
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Brittanico-Sequanian bronze culture. The great region around the Seine 
basin, from Xormandy to Holland, was in fact an open market for the 
British metal industry. The extent of this Briti^h market in France is 
graphically indicated by the distribution of ,<iold-plated bronze imitations 
of the penanntilar hollow ornaments of triangular section made in Britain 
of solid gold’- I fig. 4'). 



Fii,. 4 Distribution of penannular .'old ornaments of triangular cross-section (based cn 
a map by the .\bbe Favret with additions). 

The later British bronzes were c.xported even farth.er afield. While 
'iouble-looped Iberian or Sardinian palstavs were occasionalh' imported 
into Britain’’ by the Atlantic route late in the Aliddle Bronze -Vge, a jier- 
fectly typical British sjiear-head with lunate ojienings in the blade was 

’I Abbe tasTet, Lei ornetvent^ pe/ianKHhures cre:i.i de section tcian'^^uluire (Revue ar- 
chtologique, \'nl 2S, 192s), pp 16-3 3 

O (1. .3. Crav\fordin Proceeding-., .Soc iet> of .\ntiquancb of London, \'ol 25, 1912, p. 43. 
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dredged up from Huelva harbor in south Spain.’- This find perhaps gives 
an absolute date for one phase of the British Bronze Age, For this Late 
Bronze Age spear-head was brought to light t<}gether with other bronze 
uljjects, presumed to have formed the cargo of a sunken merchantman. Its 
cargo, if this assumption be correct, comprised also Sicilian fibula; of a tvpe 
which had gone out of fashion before the Greeks colonized Syracuse about 
750 B.C. Period IV in Britain would therefore have begun before that date. 

Indeed, if we be right in assuming that the Late Bronze Age did not be- 
gin in Britain appreciably later than on the Continent, period III may go 
back nearly to 1200 B.C., that being the limiting date for the emergence of 
slashing swords in Central Europe given by the intrusion of such swords 
into Greece and Egypt. 



Fig. S. Gold torque earring from Gaza (after ‘^ir Flinders Petrie) iXatuial size ) 

Xo reliable date for the beginning of the British Bronze Age can be 
given. IMy former estimate of 1800 B.C, was based on a chronologt- for the 
Central Eurojtcan Aunjetitz culture. Of recent years a substani ially lower 
date- — 1600 B.C. — has been acct-i)tc(l by Reincckc, .Vberg, and Tallgren.'''^ 
On the other hand, the specialized Asiatic-Aegean types that, occurring in 
.\unjetit/ graves, are supposed to provide upper limits for the beginning of 
the jieriod, have now been found in the Orient much earlier than had 
formerly been e.vpected. At Ur and Kish the relevant pins, earrings, and 
lockrings appear before 2500 B.C.;^' at Ahlatlibel in Anatolia ingot torques 
go back before 2000 B.C."’- The possiltlc dtite for Aunjetitz has thereby been 

“Huelva" in F.bert's Rejlle.xitoi: dir Vorgeschichte Evan;, The Bror.ze Spc-jrhe id. p 1U‘>, 
shows that this type belongs to an .advaiuej phase of our Late Bronze Age 

P Reineeke in t’.ermania, Vol 17, 193 , 1 , p 12; Nd.^herg. Chronntngie. t'ols 1 and 5, 
M Tallgren, Zur Chronologic dcr oxleiiropaixehcn Bronzeze’t (.Milteiiungen der anthropolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Vol 61,lU31),p 9() 

V Gordon ChiUle, A'e;,' ICighi on the Most Ancien; Ejsi (London, 193.s) ; Die Bedemuog 
der fruhsumerixchen M doltypen f ur die hronzezeithehe Chronolog e Eoropjs I Mitteilungen der 
anthropologischcn Gcsellscliaft in Wien, Vol 01, I'G.p.p 221. 

Hamit Rosay, Ahlatlibel Hafriyati (Turk Tarih Arkcoiogja ve Ktnogr.ifi a DergLi, 
Vol. 2, 1934), p 90 Flanged axes were found here as at Thermi in Lesbos, likewise in the third 
millennium li C (W Lamb, Exeazatloi:^ at T'/imi.n, Cambridge, PGo, p Iti'O 
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raised tov.-ards Alontelius’ old estimate of 2100 B.C. But that is only a pos- 
sibility; all the '"limiting” types survive in the Caucasus at least down to 



I'li; 9 < from a ;;ravf at Vlanton, Wilts, (in the possession of Dr Maurice, Marl- 

boroiuah. kindh' drawn by Mr "Stuart Pigitott) I, Amber dagger-pommel, 2, Bronze dagger; 
3-5, Bronze awls, 6, 7, Specimens of amber and jet bead-; S, Jet bea<i wdth gold caps and 
bands, 9, Jet bead, 10, (lold-mounted amber disc , 11, Bronze blade in gold haft; 12, Pottery 
toggle. 
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1200 B.C., and there is no certain clue to decule at what point in the pre- 
_:.ling thousand years they reached Bohemia. 

In any case, as remarked above, Aunjetitz can no longer be regarded 
A- providing a limit for the British Bronze Age. For that we should seek, 
raiher, links with the Aegean by western seaways. Armlets of composite 
tv.isted ribbon from Troy II and an Early Helladic grave on Levkas 
■before 1800 B.C.) seem significantly like the Yeovil torques of Middle 
Bronze Age II in Britain. Earrings of similarly constructed ribbon from 
Enkomi (14th century) and Gaza (15th or even 17th century)*" (fig. 5) are 
no less probably connected with similar Irish earrings. An amber bead, 



Fir, 7. Objects from the same barrow as Figure 6 (in the possession of Dr hlaurice 
InllN braw n b\ Mr Stuart Piggolt) 1 , Overhanging rim urn fouml nine feet south of skeleton, 
2. Or.ape cup found with skeleton; 3, Pigmy %essel (the ornament on top of the rim has while 
inla> ) 


mounted in gold (fig. 6: 10), found with a grape cup (fig. 7; 2) at Manton, 
Wiltshire, is e.xactly like a gold-mounted amber Ijead from a Laic (Minoan 
1 1 tomb at Knossos in Crete. Segmented beads of bluish vitreous material, 
really similar to those found in graves of group C in southern England, oc- 
cur in Egypt about 1400 B.C.*’’ Such analogies do indicate maritime inter- 

° \V. M Flinders Petrie, .Dic/V/.d Gucu, Vol 2, p 2I;Vol 3,p S (attributed to Dynasties 
IcIl-XV which Petrie dates too high). 

M. E. Cunnington, Prehistoric Gold in M ills (Antiquaries Journal, Vol 5. 1025, p 6')), 
t'f .\rthur Evans, The Tomb of the Double .Ive's and As^oii.itcd Group at Kiio\\o~. (Areh.ie- 
ologia, Vol 65, 101.5-14), p 42. 

"" On these see II C. Beck and J. F, Stone, faience Bead^ of the British Brui-.ze .Igf (Ar 
e liaeologia, Vol X5, 1036). 
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course between Bronze Age Britain and the east Mediterranean during the 
second millenium B.C., but are insufficient for establishing accurate syn- 
chronisms. 

More definite conclusions might be drawn from the well-known com- 
parison between the tholos tombs of Mycenie and the corbelled tombs of 
Los Millares, Antequera, Alcala, Lough Crew, and Canister. If detailed 
architectural agreements and a relatively continuous distribution, unsup- 
ported by association with actually imported objectsp” be admitted as evi- 
dence of intercourse, the above series must be accepted as exceptionally 
impressive and convincing. But the Mycensan tholoi do not antedate 1600 
B.C.= ‘ Can the beginnings of the British Bronze Age and the Danish pas- 
sage graves be brought down so low? The British record is not incompatible 
with such a curtailment of the Bronze Age. 

Whatever the absolute antiquity of the British Bronze Age and its re- 
lation to Crete, Egypt, and Sumer, it is abundantly clear that during the 
period the British Isles scarcely lagged behind the Iberian peninsula and 
tar outstripped the rest of northwestern Europe in industrial progress. For 
the benefit of those who belie\-e in the racial interpretation of history, it 
may be well to add. it was neither Xordics nor Beaker-folk,®' but Irish pro- 
letarians of unidentified physical type who thus asserted the industrial 
supremacy of Bronze Age Britain.®® 

Umversity of Edinburgh 
Edixbuegh, Scotl.^n'd 

of course umber beads occur in Alc'cen.ean tlioloi and a hulberd in Shaft (irus'e \'I 
\\ iiich L\ uns { tf M hios, i.ond(>n, 102 1- .35, \ ol 2, p 1 / S) repurds us conteniporurv' w itii 
the ulde.'t thuloi. 

"AM)rthechnmoIof/> sce.t J li Wace, .ICvcevn, (.Vnnual of British School 
ut .\thcns, \ (;1 23, 1021- 2.'*). jip 2.^.> tl , and -\vel W i'cr^son. The Royal Toa.hi of Deadra near 
Midea O.und. 1‘Ailj 'the Early .Minoun vaulted tombs of the yiesaru which have been in- 
voked a= prototypes for the Pierian cupolas lack the entrance passage and lateral cell which 
make the comparison with l\Jycen,e.in tholoi so impjressive. 

.Arthur Keith {The Bronze Age Invader:, of BriVui/i, Journal, Royal .\nthropological In- 
stitute, \ ol, 4.S, Idle, p 16) claims that twenty percent of the British governing class belong 
to the Beaker type. 

■’ I have to thank the Director of the BrLtol Museum, the Trustees of the British ilu- 
seum, tne Director of the Schie-wur-IIolsteinisehes IMuseum v orgest hichtliclier .Mtertumer, 
.mil Dr .Maurice for permission to illustrate here objects in their t are. 


.\ local bronze industry wow already beginning towards the cliwe of Montelius' I 
( = .\eolithic I\- in Dennuirk and Sweden) in .Schlesvv ig-llobtein and perhaps even south 
'".veden, but -in /one I fDenm.irk and Sc.tndinav ia) the Bronze .Vge proper begins with Reriod 
Ila” (Karl Kersten, Zi,r alleren nordi-.cnen Bron:i\eit, Xeummisler, n d , p. lol) 
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The basis nf this ])api_r an arti.'ia -.vritlLn iiy Mr Union Xi-hinka (ji tiic \ishinha An- 
thropnloyical Laboratort at Dont-nihofu, near !'iiV\ n in.MarLh 19,i6 After rcaiiina the nainu- 
SLiipt and consulting Mr Xishioka, I prepared the fnrm nhhh appears belicA Mr Xishinka 
niakcs no attempt to evaiuate the theories I ha\e not tried to eheck his statements 1 he 
s abac of such an outline ivouid appear to he in the starling points it may furnish for farther 
research by interested scholars. Hence our effort has been to list dearly the Japanese authors 
and books, and to give an indication of the views expressed Less emphasis has been placed on 
foreign authors, which are presumed to be already known to the American reader 

f.Ir Xishioka makes especial acknowiedgement to Dr Kenji Kiyoiio of K..>to Imperial 
Uni’, ersity (lU 

I ha\ e used the term "Prdiistoric ' where Mr Xishioka u-es ■'-lone .'lyt I'eo]ih of japan " 
i'he Stone Age of northern jap. in i\,is contem[)orane’ous uiih historic southern j.ip.in-- 
W E S 

PRLMITIVE TlIEUKIE.h 

S TONE Age remains have been kmiwn ami speculated about in Japan for 
over a thousand years (2). Primitive theories attributed them to giant', 
the thunder god, heavenly armies, the long-nosed goblin, the fox, that is to 
supernatural agencies. Other early theories ’.vere based more reasonably 
upon ancient literature and supposed the old stone implements to have 
been made and used by the ancestors of the Japanese race in the age of the 
gofls (d). Hakuseki Arai, as early as 1725. foreshadowed later views when he 
claimed, in a famous letter, that the jirehistoric arrowheads had licen made 
by the Shukushin race then living in Manchuria. A further group of o|>in- 
ions was founded on observation of local customs and a-sigued prehistoric 
remains to the Ezo or Ebisu (old names of the Aiiiui. (leniai'U Mat- 
suoka (4), Kiuchi Sekitei (5), Ph. Fr. von Siebohl lOi, ami Hikomaro Salto 
1 / ) were prominent among the many siipi>ortcru of this Ainu iheor_\ which 
by 1S77 had become widely accepted. 

It will be seen that the views expressed prior to 1S77 were superstitions, 
or, at best, the speculations of armchair scholar?'. From that date to 191_ 
Some field work was done, but the conclusions arrived at were still largelv 
a matter of historical interpretation, philosoiihy, and liialeclics. Since 
material has been more extensively and scientifically collected, and bio- 
logical and biometric methods have been ajijilied However, relaliv elv few 
results of this scientific approach have been publLhed. 

(In considering all these theories of origin it should be borne in mind 
that this is not a topic for free speculation in Japan, that many sub-con- 

‘ Kefereiu 1 ? arc to the siniilarlv mimbcrccl items in the ierniir..i! lea.hoyr.ipn;. . 
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scions a.' well as conscioas obsLacles musr Le overcome if the scholar is to 
follow logic anil hata 

SYXOPsIs or LAiXR TUDJRILS 

In Japan one lint of speculation has kept the prehistoric people pri- 
marily in view: another line, the Japanese people and their origin. Hence 
the resultant theories tend to fall into two groups, and ma_v be conven- 
iently arranged and discussed under the following heads. 

A. Theories that the prehistoric people were not Japanese: I. Koropok- 
giiri: thcor}-; II. Ainu theory: III. Ainu-Japanese confronting theorw 
IV. Eclectic theory. 

B. Theories that the prehistoric people were Japanese. 

A , I K'jropok-&l'eu Theory 

Edward S. IMorse by actual e.xcavations in the Omori shellmound 
I Tokyo I established the e.xistence in Japan of Stone Age sites. In 1878 (S,/ 
he asserted that such sites were pre-.\inu because the shellmound people 
used pottery and were cannibalistic, .^bout the same lime H. von Siebolcl 
i9i published his opinion that the Aitiu were the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Japan. 

Thus begari a tierce contro\ ers}-. The outstanding spokesman of the 
school which believed that prehistoric man in Japan was not Ainu was Dr 
Shogoro Tsubui, whose 'opinion became known as the Koropok-guru theorv. 

( I he theory wculd apjiear to ha\'e been first enunciated by Shozaburo 
Hirose in 1886 [lUj. The name came from an Ainu word meaning "the man 
under the rhubarb," i e. a small person. The .Ainu legend concerning the 
existence of such a jieojile seems to have been first reported bv Alilne in 

1882 [11]. j 

Tsuboi claimed that the prehistoric people of Japan were Koropok- 
guru: and that the Koroi)ok-guru were racially connected with the Eskimo 
1 12). To support his first contention he advanced the following points: 
the jirehistoric people of Japan had many decayed teeth: the shajie of 
their bones ditiers from those of the Ainu; jibysical characteristics indi- 
cated by day tigure.s from prehistoric sites are not tho.se of the .Ainu; food, 
cli'thing, and noiming habits suggested by [irehi.storic sites are unlike those 
of the Ainu: nian> local name.s e.xEt which are not txiilained by cither the 
Japanese or the .Ainu language: the Ainu had an oral tradition concerning 
the existence of an alien race called the Koropok-guru having manners 
akin to those deduced fur jirehistoric man in Japan. 

To support his second contention, Dr Tsuboi cites these jioinls: the 
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small [)hysique and practice <if tattooing of the Korujiok-guru of Ainu 
legend; perforated lips: use of light filters or eye protectors; '.vearing of 
overcoats and drawers: making of stone implements and pots: living in pit 
dwellings: and others to make a total of nineteen points of similarity. 

The theory was presented in detail by the Tokyo Imperial University in 
1807-98 (13). After Tsuboi’s death in 1913 it gradually declined. However, 
great credit should be git'en him because his theory suggests that the pre- 
historic people of Japan were an independent race w.e. neither Japanese or 
Ainu), and because efforts to refute his views have caused a more careful 
preservation and study of prehistoric remains than might otherwise have 
been expected. 

Summary 

Edward S. Ivlorse 1878 (S') See text above. 

John IMilne 1882 (IT) Reports .Ainu legend of Koropok-guru. 

Shozaburo Hirose 1886 (10) First enunciates Rompok-guru theory. 

Shogoro Tsuboi 1886-1903 (12) Exponent of theory. 

Tokyo Imperial 

Universitv 1897-98 (13) Presents theory in detail. 


A, 11. .\1XC TlIEiiRY 


Most of the scholars who opposed the Koropok-guru theory did so be- 
cause thev believed the Ainu to have been the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Japan. From a modern point of view, all of them lacked sufficient data to 
reallv refute the Tsuboi theory. None the less the Ainu view became j)re- 
dominant. 

As has been stated, Siebold in 18i9 p)) was the fir.--t Ainu-i^i. Drs 


Rvosei Koganei (15) and Neil Gordon Munro (24) were probably the most 
famous advocates of the opinion. Iheir views. ti,'geiher with those of ■-ume 
of the scholars who supported them, are suggested in the summary below. 
(More work was done bv these men than the summ.ary may make clear, but 
they were pathfinders rather than builders with adequate material. A basic 
weakness of the Koganei type of argument seems to lie in the assumptum 
that if it can be shown that the prehistoric people of Japan were not 
Koropok-guru, it is proven that they were Ainu 'this leaxes out all possi- 
bilitv of some other race. For e.xample, when Ur Alonlaro Adachi i 2o i com- 


pared the cephalic index of seven skulls from the Minamisawa andi \ ox ama 
shellmounds (79.9) with that of the Eskimo i7()), he seems to show differmit 
races. But the difference between the shellmound in.lex and that of the Amu 


(77) is also great enough to suggest different rates. 
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\'on Siebold 
Tvlitsutaro Shirai 

Ryosei Koganei 


.Sho Yamanaka 
•Shitomu Sato 

B. Laufer 

Zabro\\iki 
Ryuzo Torii 

Ki'saku Ilamada 


Jlenzo Sato and 
J. Batchelor 
Muntaro Adachi 

Xeil (iurdon Munro 

Jochelson 
d'sunc'kithi Kuno 
Kenji Takahashi 


A'JERICAX 

Si'inmdi'y 

1879 (,9l First advocate of Ainu theory 
ISSo (14' Frehistoric potter_\ deaign-hgures and figurines 
and prehistoric mand ilat tibia similar to Ainu 
1SS9 (15f Assigns prehistoric sites to Ainu after stuJ'dng 
Ainu. 

1890 (15') .After limb bone comparisons assigns sites to .Ainu. 
1903 1 13) Sums up against Tsuboi theory. Comm.on flatness 
of tibia proves only that prehistoric rn.an tvas 
not smaller than modern .3inu. Believes: 

.Ancestral .Ainu ^ Present .Ainu 

-Ancestral Japanese Present Japanese 

1917 '131 Found the same characteristics in Kofu (not shell- 
mound' prehistoric men and the .Ainu. 

18.89 (16 1 -Assigns prehistoric sites to .Ainu on basis of de- 
• signs and place names, 

1889 (17) Uses difference in pottery types to refute Tsuboi. 

Finger prints left on pottery show prehistoric 
man not p\-gniy, hence not Koropok-guru. 

1900 (18) .Affirms the first inhabitants of Karafuto (Sak- 

haliip were .Ainu. 

1901 (19) l.iitto. 

1901 (2o_; Reports inhabitants of northern Chishima (Kuri- 

les') different from southern Chishima. General 
findings unfavorable to Tsuboi. 

1002 (21) Koropok-guru existence not deducible from place 
names If prehistoric man not .Ainu, ancestors 
of the -Ainu a m_\-3tery, which is unreasonable in 
\ic« of the man_\ known .Ainu sites. 

1903 (21'! Designs from northern Chishima All gap between 

prehistoric man and modern .Ainu, 

1904 (21 I Ancient .Ainu Used stone arrowheads 

1906 (2D Ainu arrowhead ly[ies argue against 4'suboi. 

1902 (22) Koropok-guru were the .Ainu themselves. 

1907 (2'>i Comj)ares cejjhalic index ef shellmound people, 

■Ainu, and F..skimo. 

190/ (24; Comi/ares shellmound crania with .Ainu and c(/n- 
cludes they are same stock. 

1908 (23) Koropok-guru were the ancestors <4 the -Ainu. 
1907 (26i Shows ■■rnistakes'' of Isuboi theory 

191,1 (27; 1 renistoric man is .Ainu, called Lbisu in north, 

Isuchigumo (trap door spider; in south. 
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Hikohichiro 

^latsumoto 1917 (28) Found Ainu characteristics in Tsugumo shell- 

mound crania. 

Ungai Ono 1926 (30) Writes in favor of Ainu theory. 

.A, III. .Aixu-J.ap.akese Confrosting Theory 

This theory was developed by Dr R. Toril in 1919 (20) and Dr T. Kida 
in 1920 (29). Torii took cognizance of the different types of prehistoric cul- 
tures that had by now become recognized. The Jomon culture he assigned 
to the ancestral Ainu; the Yayoi, to the ancestral Japanese. The two cul- 
tures and races were unrelated and have always confronted one another. 
Thus: 

Prehistoric man with Jomon culture Modern Ainu 

Prehistoric man with Yayoi culture Modern Japanese 

Summary 

Ryozo Torii 1919, 1925 (20) Expounds “Confronting” theory. 

Teikichi Kida 1920 (29) Prehistoric users of Jomon pottery were prehis- 

toric .Ainu who were lineal ancestors of present 
Ainu. Differences noted in modern Ainu due to 
a mixture with another race. Resemblance be- 
tween prehistoric man and modern Japanese 
due to mixing of ancestral .Ainu and ancestral 
Japanese. Thus: 

Ancestral Japanese ^ Modern Japanese 

Prehistoric .\inu Alodern .\inu 

.Another race 

.\, IV. Eclectic Theory 

.According to this theory the prehistoric man was the .Ainu plus an un- 
certain and perhaps variable element. 

.After having actually e.xcavated for several years in the Omori shell- 
mound, John Milne introduced the conception of a Koropok-guru race as 
has been mentioned (11). However, Milne believed that only in Hokkaido 
were the prehistoric sites due to the Koropok-guru. For northeastern Japan 
proper, he subscribed to the tradition which assigned prehistoric sites to 
the .Ainu, who lived in pits and made stone implements and pottery. The 
inhabitants of Chishima (Kurile Islands), Karafuto (Sakhalin;, and south- 
ern Kamchatka were a different race, though possibly offspring of the 
Koropok-guru. (Milne is here anticipating the work of later scientists who 
in the actual material recovered recognize different prehistoric cultures for 
Hokkaido and northeastern Japan.) 
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Ik-fcrc 'nccominj^ the representative of the Confronting theory, Dr R. 
Torii had been an Eclectic. His report in 1906 i 20 1 of his work in Chishinia 
(Kurile Islands') states that those who left the prehistoric sites in northern 
Chishima were the Koropok-guru, who were the ancestors of the native; 
there, while thi se who left the Hokkaiili) sites were the ancestors of the 
Ainu. Xo notice is taken of the prehistoric sites of Japan proper. Such trutli 
as lies in this theorv scems to have been more developed from the point i : 
view of Japanese origins. Dr Koganei was its principal antagonist. He 
tlatly disputed Torii's views, claiming that the natives of both northern 
Chishima and Hokkaido were equally Ainu, and that the prehistoric site; 
of Hokkaido and Japan proper were all sites of the .Ainu with the same 
culture, which seems to be an unsupported assertion contrary to fact. 

Siimmai-K 

John IMilne I'lRi S^ee text above. 

Rum_\' Hitchcock 1899 (el) Chishima .\inu of '<hikotan Is, different from Hok- 
kaido .^inu. 

.\. If. Lander 189t |A2) Koropok-guru racially similar to Eskimo and camc 

from northeast to southciest through Chishima to 
Kushiro in Hokkaido. .\u relation between Koro- 
pok-guru and natives of .shikotan Is, 

Snow 1 , 1 . 1 ) Korojiok-guru were a northern race that came 

south and were driven back north by .\inu, 
leaving sites in Chishima, Karafutu, Kamchatka, 
.\leutian Islands, Hokkaido. 

ri, Dumontier LSO.t 1 14 i Prehistoric sites in Hokkaido are Koropok. Shell- 

mounds at Omuri and Okadaira are remains of 
one group of .\inu. Natives of Chishima are 
another group of .\inu, not Koropok, 

Raisuke Xumata 1963 (3.i) Believes Koropok equivalent to Kurile-.-Vinu. 

i; Tuliirils Th VI The Preiiistckk I'C'PIE Wepf J \p\xf.se 

There has been more sjieculation Concerning the origin of the Japanese 
people than as to the identity of the jirehistoric people of Japan. Here 
again, the earlier theories were founded on mvthology and legend or were 
derluced from the Japanese or Chinese classics. These are sufficientlv indi- 
cated in the summary. .\ coiijile of the more far-fetched modern theories are 
also suggested !.58, .19 i. 

rile efforts of the men listed in the sunimarv from HaeD on have been 
increasingly scientific. Literature gave way to ethnology as a basis for fie- 
terniinatii.n, and ethnology was supplemented by physical anthropology 
and archaeology. The result has been an increasing awareness that the 
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qiu-slion ‘'What is the origin of the Japanese pe'ipie'-''’ merges with the 
query "Who were the prehistoric people of Japan?” ' This was no more ob- 
\ ions to the Japanese scholar of yesieruay than a similar i.icntite to his 
European brethren.! The prehistoric people tvere seen to be so much in- 
t'olveil with the Japanese that a blooil relati"nshi{) must be accepted in 
accounting for the latter. .\t the same time it was agreefl that the recog- 
ni/ed ditTerences between Yayoi and Jomon cultures could not be taken to 
indicate racial differences. 

Another general effect of this advance was to make the Cjuestion of jirc- 
historic man himself more comple.v. Instead of the simple situation jire- 
supposed in the single-line Koropok-gurii and .-\inu theories, or the parallel 
ancestries of the Confronting theory, or the only mildly confused, if ob- 
scure, ones of the Eclectics, we find many elements nov,- entering the situa- 
tion fe.g, 35, 29), Perhaps this modern opinion has been best presented by 
Dr Kenj'i Kiyono. 

.\ccording to this view, prehistoric Japan was inliubite<i by a race which 
may be called Proto- Japanese. It had Jomon culture and was similar in 
some respects to both Japanese and Ainu, differing from both in lUher 
respects. The physical diiterence between these people and the Ainu or be- 
tween these people and the Japanese was greater than the idycsical ditter- 
ence between the Ainu and the Japanese; i.e. three races must be recog- 
nized, though with a blood relationshij) e.xisling among them: Proto-Jajui- 
nese, .\inu, Japanese. There are suggestions of a prehistoric people preced- 
ing the Proto-Japanese phase. The more recent the Pruto-Japanese is, the 
more he resembles the Japanese; and the more remote he is. the more the 
race seems to diviiie into several elements. In both the Proto-Ja]>ane-e and 
the ])rehistoric stages the position c>l the .-Kinu is uncertain. Diagranimati- 
cally, with broken lines even more uncertain than the otlu is: 
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Summary 

Origins as deduced from Ike classies 


Xorinaga ^lutoori 

IMasahide Tamaki 

1720-1801 (36) 

Descendants of the kanii (gods) who li\'ed in 
Takamagahara (heaven). 

Yoshikane Atobe 


Make Takamagahara = Yamato =Xara 

Sadatake Ise 


province. 

Hakiiseki Arai 

1657-1 725 

Makes Takamagahara = Hitachi = Ibaraki 
province 

Razan Hayashi 

158,3-1657 

Cradle of the Japanese race is southern 
China. 

Teikan Fujii 

1722-1789 

Japanese and Koreans came from same stock. 


Some "simple-minded" theories 

E, Kaempeer 


Originated in Babylonia. 

Zenichiron 0\'abe 

1928 (38) 

Originated in Judea. 

Takataro Kimura 

1925-1926 (39) 

Originated in Greece. 


Theories of origi)i foiDuled on clhnology 
a. One main stem 


Shozaburo 


Kanazawa 

1929 (37) 

Japanese and Koreans from same stock: 
philological deduction. 

William Griffis 

1907 (40j 

Language and manners trace Japanese to 
Ezo. 

Haeckel 


Japanese ancestors = Dattan. 

Teiken Taguchi 


Japanese ancestors = Hun5. 

W. Doenitz 

1887 (41) 

Japanese ancestors = Malays. 

Bunkichi Horioka 


Japanese ancestors = Malays. 


£>. More 

than one main sltin 

Erwin Baelz 

1906-1907 (42) 

Origin in both -\Iu!a> an and Mongwlian races. 

\'onekichi Miyoke 


Ditto. 

Raisuke Xumata 

190,3 (35) 

Ancestors = Mala\ s, Mongolians, .\inus, and 
ancient Chinese and Korean immigrants. 

Ryiizo Torii 

Elikoichiro 

1919-25 (20) 

On basis of Yayoi pottery: Japanese proper 
were a northern race from maritime prov- 
ince of Korea with Chinese culture plus 
peoples from Indo-China and Indonesia. 

Matsumoto 

1919 (28) 

Ancestors = northern race that came through 
Korea and were affected b\- Chinese cul- 
ture. 

Teikichi Kida 

1919 (29) 

Ditto. 
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TIn'orii'S ii.isid on pliysicn] nnthropolo-^y and archaeoho’V 


Alcmtaru Suzuki 

1918 (437 

Xo relation between Ainu and prehistoric 
man. 

Kosaku HamaJa 

1922 (21) 

Ancestral Japanese existed in prehistoric 
time in Japan, making and using potterv 
and stone implements. 

ixukutaro (bgushi 
ilikoichirCi 

1920 ('44') 

Bones from Tsugumo and Kofu = Ainu. 

Alatsumoto 

1919 (,28) 

Prehistoric man and present .Ainu = one 
group = Pan-Ainu; Pan-Ainu plus Asian 
= present Japanese. 

Hasebe 

1919 (45) 

Questionable whether prehistoric man was 
Japanese or Ainu. 


1920 

Kofu bones similar to Ainu. 

Kenii Ki\ono 

19.15 (11 

See text above. 
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HISTORICAL CHANGES IX THE 

CHOCTAW KINSHIP SYSTEM' By FRED EGGAX 

I 

T he Southeast furnishes an interesting field for studies in social organ- 
ization. Here is to be found a bewildering array of unilateral institu- 
tions, territ(>rial groupings, and social classes which cross-cut one another in 
various ways, IMost historical and comparative studies have concerned 
themselves with these more formal groupings, largely ignoring the under- 
lying kinship systems. 

I'he importance of kinship systems, particularly in relation to other 
aspects of social organization, is beginning to be aj)parent. The present 
})apcr, while presenting an instance of historical change in the field of kin- 
ship which has important theoretical implications, also attempts to furnish 
the basis for a preliminart’ classification of Southeastern kinship systems. 

One of the important problems in social (organization is an adequate 
classification of kinship systems according to t.vpes. Such a classification 
seems essential for either historical or comparative studies of social organ- 
ization. Dr Leslie .Spier has worked out a preliminary classification of kin- 
ship systems for North America into eight types, largely on the basis of the 
terminology used for cross cousins In regard to two of these tt’pes he finds 
the terminology indicative of a more comprehensit'e classification of rela- 
tives : 

Cross cousin terminology also offers a clue for the discrimination of the C)malia 
and Crow t\ pes. The first class together the mother's brother and his descendants 
through males: their daughters are always called mothers. The paternal cross 
cousins are then concejitual equivalents. .Similarly s\ stems of the Crow type class 
the father's sister with her female descendants through females and their sons with 
the father. Again, equivalent forms are used for the maternal cross cousins That 
is, both systems ignore differences of generation in one or the other tvpe of unilateral 
ilestent.- 

' This Jiapcr LS a rather inieXfje' ted outgrowth of a rese.ire}i project corn erneil v, ilh \orth 
\imni .111 Mil lal orcanu.itioii under the ilirection of Professor K K.idi InTe-fJrouii 'I he lieM 
v.ork '.vas made possible b\ the Department of Anthropology of the L'nuersitv of Chiiago, 
for which grateful acknowledgment is made I would abo like to acknowledge rn\ indebted 
lie— to Dr Jolin k tswaiiton .Sulitr.ict hU studies from tin tn.ilerial |)ublishi d on the '<out!n 
eastern tril.es and there i; an unbridgeable gap In using Ins materials as the basis for this 
study I ha\e been eontinuallc impressed by his aceurai and . larit_\' I suspei t lie has foreseen 
Pi.iny of the i one In -ions whii h I ha\ t- reached in this pap, r 'I !k ]<.ipi t h.is beneliteil fioni the 
1 ntii isiri of Professors KadeliiTe-Brown, Robert Kedliild arnl R If Louie 

Le-Iie -Spier, 1 he Di ,it Kt}:\hip .Syi/toirs ir A urth - 1 hiti-h'd ( Cniversit of Wa-ii- 

ington I’nblieations in -\ntliropolog\ , \'ol 1, Xo 2, V)>5), p. 72 
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If we look at the distribution of the Crow and Omaha types we find it 
to be somewhat irregular, though within rather wideiy scattered areas the 
distribution tends to be continuous^ Furthermore, if we examine various 
Crow anci Omaha kinshij) systems we fin(i a series of variations on each pat- 
tern, so that often there is some difficuity in (ieciding whether a given kin- 
ship system is a Crow type or something eise. 

II 

A preliminary survey of Southeastern sociai organization inriicated 
such a situation in regard to the varir)us kinship systems studied. While 
Spier has classified the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, Cherokee, Timucua, 
and (less probably) Yuchi as belonging to the Crow type,^ an inspection of 
the source materials led to some preliminary doubts as to the correctness 
of this classification. 

The f<)rmal social organization of the Southeastern tribes seems to have 
been based on the matrilineal clan, but otherwise few generalizations may 
be made at present. The Choctaw,” for example, had matrilineal exogamous 
moieties divided into non-totemic clans, a territorial division into three or 
four groups of "towns.” and four social classes. The Chickasaw,'^ close lin- 
guistic relatives of the Choctaw, had matrilineal totemic clans with a dual- 
division which was not exogamous, along with xarious local groupings 
The Creek," just to the east, in addition to the "UpiKT” and "Lower” 
tribal divisions, had numerous matrilineal totemic clans grouped into 
phratries and moieties, with a further diiul-division into ‘•re<r’ and "while” 
towns, associated with "war” and "[leace.” respectively. The Cherokee' 
had a simpler organization: matrilineal totemic clans which were exog- 
amous, and possibly grouped into seven phratries. The ''I'uehi’ had matri- 
lineal totemic clans which were exogamous and which varied in rank; these 

’ R. II, Lowic, Tin- Omaha and Crmm K:nH:ip ririi::i’,daOe\ ( Pd-h coilin!ts. rwLniy-fniinh 
International Congress of Amerkanists, Hamburg, I'loO), pp 102, t(>5, 

^ Spier, op. c>i , pp 73-74. 

’ I R Swant'T), .'^ou^ct' Motcri'il ^cr the Sin ’«'/ -ind Ccremoni'il l.’je ot the L I 

iHuUctin, Bureau of American Ethnolojzy, 103, 1*^31) I he nnueties went cut oi e\i'^lem_e m 
hi-toric times, the clans taking ove’- the funLiiuns of exogann , etc. 

J R Swan tern, S<>c;cJ ./''</ 7vt7'h''’U<('.‘ B'/.e/-' tii’d I sages e/ the C I ad.ars i I i 'Ft - 

fourth Annual Report, Bureau of .\merKan Liiinoluiry, lO’S). 

^ J R Swanton, Soa'dl Orgddiziit'oa aed .'Sotial i sages of tke I -idi ' oj tee L reez L 
^ederacx (Fortv-second Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

' W. H (lilbert, Jr . Eadern Chend-ec Social (hganizatiot: (Ph D thesi-. ms , UnEersiL) 
of Chicago, 1^34). 

^ F. (r Speck, Ethnologv of the 1 uch: Irdiati\ (Anthropological Publications, Fnieersity 
Museum, University of Pennsv Ivania, Vol. 1, A-o 1, P)()0} 
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were cut across by a patrilineal division of the men into ‘‘chiefs” and “war- 
riors,” associated with “peace” and “war,” respectively. This dual patri- 
lineal organization tended toward endogamy in that a “chief” preferred his 
daughter to marry other “chiefs.” The Xatchez*" apparently combined a 
matrilineal clan system with a system of social classes, the whole regulated 
by definite rules of marriage. In addition the Natchez had a dual organiza- 
tion of “red warriors” and “white warriors.” The Chitimacha seem to have 
had totemic clans and endogamous classes which approached true castes. 

The kinship systems of the Southeastern tribes are all “classificatory” 
in that the father’s brother is classed with the father, and the mother’s 
sister with the mother, as far as terminology is concerned. In the following 
chart (fig 1) we have outlined the kinship structures of the Southeastern 
tribes for which there is adequate data, in terms of the pattern of descent 
from the lather's sister. The Crow type (A) is well known. Both Spier” and 
Lowie” agree that its essential characteristic is the classification of the 
father’s sister’s female descendants through females with the father’s sister, 
and their sons with the father, thus giving a definite descent pattern. 
Lowie considers this classification an “overriding of the generation princi- 
ple in favor of the clan or lineage principle.”” 

If we now examine the kinship structures of the Southeastern tribes 
with special reference to the pattern of descent from the father’s sister, we 
find some interesting variations. In the Choctaw kinship system^” (B), for 
example, the pattern seems to be “turned around.” Here the father’s 
sister’s son and his descendants through males are classed as “fathers,” 


rj J R Swantrin, Indian Trihes of the Ln'aer Mi^ii'^sippi Valley CBulletin, Bure.au of 
.Vnioriciin I'.thnoloay, 43, 191 1 ) See also J De Jong, The Xalchea .Social .System (Proceedings, 
Tuenty-third International Congre=s of .-Americanists, Xew York, 1930). 

“ .Spier, op. cit , pp. 7,3-74. 

Lottie, up oil , p 10.3 

r \\ hilc ttc- arc not here concerned with the nature of the terminology itself, it mav be 
perunent to mention one or t-.vo points The Chickasaw and Creek classified the father's 
sister'- with the grandmother The Choctaw had a separate term for father’s sister, male 
sp. al ing. the women iiseii the term for grandmother In the Si.xtowns division of the Choctaw 
tte find the term for grandmother used by both sexes for the father's sister. 

“ Lottie, vp cil , p 103. While Lowie specifically refers to the Omaha type, the same 
principle obviousf'. holds for the Crow. This seems to be a basie principle for the classification 
of kinship systems If thi.-, be so the Omaha and Crott tepes might be considered sub-types of 
a more fi:no,amental ■'Crow-Omaha' type The e.xtent to which this principle operates can 
best be illu.'tr.itcd by constructing •'lineage diagrams ” 

Cf L H Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Afiinity of the Ilumau Tamil \ (Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 17, 1S71), Table II, 29, Swanton, Source .ITatenjl 
(or . . the tVi '. •/'.■;, Indians, pp ,34-90. 
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Fifr 1 Kinship Structures in tlif Southeast Aismaleaml O is tem.ile; Euo is nidk- in each 
case. The equal sign indicates marriage English equivalents are used for the native terms 
E, AI, LIE, GAI, E.S, Ijr, Sis, etc., standin.g for father, mother, giandiather grandim.e.lher, 
father’s sister, brother, and sister, respectively For sources see the text. 
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whereas the children of the father’s sister's daughter (who is classed with 
the father's _'ister) become “brothers” and ‘‘sisters.” iMorgan is C|uite ex- 
plicit on this point: 

3.1\ father's sister’s son is my father, whether ifgo be a male or female: his 

son is m\- father again, the son of the latter is also my father, ami this relationship 
theoreticalh continues downward in the male line indefinitely. The analogue of 
this is to be found in the infinite series of uncles among the Missouri nations, applied 
to the lineal male descendants of my mother's brother.'® 

Tliis is clearly something quite different from the typical Crow pattern of 
descent. 

There are some interesting variations in the other tribes. The Chicka- 
saw pattern of descent ' C') as given by Morgan'' is identical with that of 
the Crow t_vpe, except for the minor variation of ‘‘little father'' for the 
father's sister'.s daughter's son. .Swanton,'^ however, git’es “father” as an 
alternative to ‘‘brother” for the father's sister’s son's son. The Creek kin- 
shiji structure’'' (D_) furnishes another pattern of descent. Here the de- 
scendants of the father’s sister, in both the male and female lines, are classed 
as ‘‘father” or ‘‘grandmother.” Hence the children of the father's sister’s 
son are called “father” and ‘‘grandmother” rather than ‘‘brother” and 
“^i.-ier,” as in the normal Crow pattern. The Cherokee kinshiji structure-'’ 

' E I gives a pattern of descent from the father’s sister much like that of the 
Chickasaw, except that the father's sister’s son's son is regularly classed 
with the father, a- arc- his male de.-'Cendants through males. Information 
concerning the Yuchi kinship system (F) is difficult to interpret. We have 
no early accounl.s, but .Siieck-' indicates that tlie father’s sister was classed 

.MorLcin ,ip r ! 10] The l.i-t ‘^eiUerK i- is probably respoiusiblc for miwh of the con- 

fii-ioii will- h e.\i.-ts in regard to the Choetavv kinship system. .Structurally this pattern of 
(Icsecnt in not . 7 . -//ogo'/i in the way that the (.'i-ow ,md Omaha arc J Kohler {/.tir Cr’^ru litiiitr 
■!rr lA F. Zeitsdirifi fur >. ergleiclicndc Kechtswis.wnschaft, \'ol 12, I.SOT, pp. 137-354) almost 
forte- years ago oonsidered the Choctaw ycstcni as analogous to the Onialia (tribal I scstem, 
and attinipteil to e\-p!.ii'i both iin the basts c>f certain p pcs of secondare" marriages, t\ pcs 
-.thich had to i-e as.sumed for the Choctaw 
" -Morgan, up c ! , Table II, 311 

■'Want'iri. > 0, 1 d ,ird RA’df’u^ field/-, .n’d 0 / tin Cii:c!-,i --le Intel , pp 1,35 -,S6 

‘•-Mnrg.in, fip id. Table 11, 11; 'swanlon, t>r",rri:,it:!ii: at Itn- Lrcci Lon- 

.fePtreiy. p 35-,ob 

' ' -Morean, a!, lablell, Id, li Ta o .-i licdules .ire gu\ c n, goitlii red In niissionaric- in 
(tkl.ihoma 1 he C herokee (121 and (Mountain Chtrokte (-Ist di'.-isirjns crjrrespond with the 
Wenern" ami •■KuateriT’ groups, aecordin.g to (ull)c-rt, o/i f;7 , jip 50 5(, br.tli uere resi-Iing 
in ( b iahoni.'i but v. ere duTen-ntiated in regard to time of remoeal an-l h-i ation on the rcser\ a- 
tion A f f.rant Foreman, 7 hr Five Chilizcd Trihe^, Xorni.in, ( ll.la , l'M4, book 
opi, p, ,,p ri! . p bb 
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v.'ith the grandmother, while her children were called by descriptive terms. 
Recent information-" indicates an Omaha pattern of descent, the mother’s 
biother's children being classed as ‘‘mother’s brother" and "little mother," 
with the father’s sister’s children, reciprocally, being "nephew" and 
"niece,’’ male speaking, or “little son” and "little daughter," female speak- 
ing. Information concerning the kinship systems of the Xatchez and other 
Oulf CGa^t tribes is too fragmentary to he of much value. The Xatchez, 
according to bwanton,-'^ classified the father’s sister with the grandmother, 
W hile no information is available concerning the terminology emjdoyed for 
her descendants, other features of the system, e.g., the classification of the 
br>.aher's children as ‘‘children,” male speaking, and "grandchildren," 
female speaking, and the sister's children as "nephew” and ‘‘niece,’’ male 
speaking, and "children,” female speaking, closely resemble those found in 
the tribes mentioned above,-' 

III 

On the basis of this preliminary survey it is possible to formulate some 
of the problems involved. One of the importaitt problems is; do these pat- 
tern^ of descciit represent new funtiamentul t_vpes of kinshij) sv’stems or 
are they simply variations from a Crow type? If they are fundamental 
types they are uniciue; the writer is not aware of otlier kinship systems witlt 
these ptiUcrns of descent. If we c.xamine the variants we find it possible to 
arrange them in a series between the Crow and Choctaw tN'pes: the Chicka- 
saw have ])ractically a pure Crow type, tlie Cherokee vary slightly, the 
Creek arc intermediate, while the Choctaw have an almost completely 
rcvefseil line of descent. .-Ml of these tribes had a similar culture, resideil in 
the same area, were removed to Indian Territory under similar conditions, 
tuul were subjected to similar inlluences while there. This suggests that the 
variations found may represent historical changes. .A, further problem may 
bc set up: if these are variants from a Crow type, do tliey represent a series 
brouglit al)out bv tlie action of some common acculturation process, or 
are thev merelv "random.” the separate results of unrelated circumstances? 

d'hese wider problenis grew out of an interest in the Choctaw kinship 
svstem. On the basis of a preliminary stmly the writer had come to a tenia- 


-- ComnuiniCcitii 'll from Dr (>unUT Wanner. 

^ w aiUi >11, S.H : 'll ( ihc L rcr !' l I'l Jt'dct-'ix. pp ^^^4 

A feature not noleil in ollit r s\ stem? reported I'nr lhl^ renn’ii the cLiv^iiiLatinn of tlie 
i.iUier's- hrollur fallur ' i-r ‘ father'? hrotlier,” anil the motner ? -titter as ■"niothei or 
' n loll a: r’" siller.” >’.\ anl i 'U int. iine'' to llu \ u \\ that the ii'^e of a -separate lenn foi IIil lat lu r 
I'lt'tlur 1-' aiitit-nt, hul this i'' ihi rt-sull u! contact 1 fiiund e\iileni'e of a simihir 

' hangt aiii'ing the -Mi^''i‘'^lppi Choetaw. 
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live conclusion; the Choctaw system probably represented a pure Crow 
type which had altered under the stress of missionary and governmental 
activities. To prove this it would be necessary to lind the older kinship 
svstem in operation in some relatively uninfluenced region, or to find an 
earlier account of the kinship system. Morgan thought highly of his 
Choctaw schedules. The Reveremls Byington and Edwards collaborated on 
one, Copeland furnished the other; these missionaries had long resided 
among the Choctaw and knew their language and customs. Furthermore 
the two independent schedules checked remarkably well. Hence they must 
be accepted as basic data — as representing the Choctaw kinship sc'stem as 
it was in IbbO.-* 

In 10.13, on the advice of Dr John R. .Swanton, the writer visited the old 
Choctaw country in an attempt to find some traces of the assumed older 
kinthip system among the Bogue Chito and other groups which had re- 
mained in Mississippi following the general remot'al of the Choctaw to 
Indian Territory in the ISoO's. This quest was completely unsuccessful, 
though a considerable body of coiitemporarv material was gathered. The 
results, where they had any bearing, merely confirmed those presented by 
Morgan and Swanton. 

Later in the summer, while studying Cheyenne and Arapaho social or- 
ganization, the writer found in the "Chronicles of Oklahoma” the te.xt of 
a speech which John Edwards made to the students of the University of 
California about 18S0, outlining the earlier scjcial organization of the Choc- 
taw This is the same Edwards who collaborated with Byington in fur- 
nishing the basic schedule for Morgan; when the Civil War broke out in 
the ne.xt year he was forced to leave and went to reside in Calift)rnia. In 
this speech (edited by Dr J. R. .Swanton) we find the following statements 
Concerning the older Choctaw kinship system: 

A third important principle was that kinship was not lust by remoteness. This 
involved a \ ery pueculiar ssstem of nomenclature. For instance, with them, mv 
father's brothers are all my fathers, and my mother's .--isterb are all mv nujtheis, 
and their children are my brothers and sisters; but my mother's brother is my 
unde, and his son^ and daughters are mine and m\ father’s sister is m\- aunt, her 

'I he rompar.itne analysis ijutlir.t.ii above mic'lit ser-.e a-, partial pro(;f \LtualI\ , huw- 
e'. er, the « riter J:J not see the implications of such an analysis for the southeastern area until 
the Choftav,- problem had b.ecn worked out 

Morgan, op at . p 19() These schedules appear to represent the current kinship system 
at the time the si hedules were g ithered I '90. 1 he diiTerem es between the sehcdules will be 
I onsiderc! iaccr 

" J(,hn l.dw arris. The Chnchii, [ali.in- in the Middle nfthe Xu, eta nth t V ntur-; (Chronic les 
ref Ukiaiir nia, \'ol 10, ftklahoma City, 19,s2, pp i92-42.') 
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S'jii is my father, her daughter is my aunt, and her daughter is my aunt, and her 
daughter is my aunt, and so on, as far as it is possible to go. This is vhat they call 
dunts in a row. The farthest removed of one's kindred by consanguinity are aunt, 
uncle, nephew, and niece The line of relationship, after turning aside thus far, 
returns into the direct line, and becomes that of father to son, or grandfather to 
grandson. To us it seems a very complicated system.-* 

Here is clear, unequivocal, documentary proof that the Choctaw formerly- 
had a Crow type of kinship system. 

There is good evidence, then, of a definite change in the Choctaw kin- 
ship system from the time of removal in the 1830’s to the time when Mor- 
gan collected the schedules in 1860. Can the influences affecting the Choc- 
taw from the time of removal to the Civil War be historically- controlled? 
Fortunately this question may be answered in the affirmative; Grant Fore- 
man'-® and Miss Debo®® have both assembled and surveyed the available 
documentary evidence for precisely this period. 1830-1860. 

The Choctaw- w-ere subjected to longer and more intensive accultura- 
tional influences than tvere the Chickasaw, Creek, or Cherokee. Missions 
were established among them as early as 1819. They w-ere the first tribe 
from the Southeast to be removed to Indian Territory; they- set up a new- 
system of government on the model of our territorial governments; they 
early established a school system and encouraged education. Their leaders 
were more friendly to attempts to alter the old ways of life in favor of white 
tvays. 

There are many statements in Foreman®' indicating the efforts — and 
success — of missionaries, teachers, and government agents in changing the 
mcide of life of the Chocta-w. The fact that women worked in the fields and 
that a father (in accordance with the matrilineal system of inheritance) 
failed to provide for his own children, particularly worried the missionaries. 
There were introduced new regulations in regard to land which emphasi/cd 
the position of the man as head of the family; by- others leaders no longer 
represented the clan but the male membership of the district, being elected 

Eilwanls, up r// , pp 400-401 Tht italics an* Edwards This is a precise and excellent 
statement of the Clujctaw kinship structure, anfl one whkh is consistent with what we know 
of other aspects of earlv Choctaw social organization. 

Cirant Foreman, op at. i'he it'llowing account is based ]irlinarU\ on I'orcman. 

An.i^ie Delio, The and Fall of the Choctiu Republic (Xorman, Okla , 1934). This 
volume was not a\ ailable to the writer, but S\\ anion in reviewing this and V oreman > volume, 
cftn'iiders that it supplements the latter, gi\ ing a much larger mass of material on the Choctaw 
in the form of a vertical monograph (John R Swaiiton in American Anthropologist, \ oI o7 , 
193.^, pp. ()75 76). 

Foreman, op. cit , Book 1, L'hoetai.. 
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L)'.' adult niale voters. ^larriage was regulated b_\' law, and willows were 
entitled to a dower and children to inherit their father's estate. 

For our purposes these statements indicate a chanire from a nuit) iluieal 
emyihasis to a patrilintd emphasis: though the missionaries and others con- 
cerned were not aware of the significance of the changes thev were bringing 
about. The effect on the social organization of the Choctaw was to break 
down the dan structure and emphasize the territorial tie In the later pe- 
riods the clan structure became largely a memory, many individuals not 
knowing their own clans."-’ Specifically, this change seems to have altected 
the kinship structure by “turning around" the pattern of descent from the 
father’s sister, making “fathers” descend in the male line, rather than 
“father’s sisters” in the female line, as Ecl’.vards indicates for the old Choc- 
taw system. 

This conclusion, if it is of any value, should also “e.xplain” the changes 
which ha4-e taken place in the kinship systems of the other tribes in the 
■Southeast who were subjected to similar influences. Foreman presents evi- 
dence to indicate that the Chickasaw and Creek were considerably behind 
the Chocta’v in “pirogress.” The Chickasaw-'-^ in jiarticular were back- 
ward. The>' were a smaller tribe, less sedentary, and more warlike. Their 
rcmiwal to Indian Territor\- took place later than that of the Choctaw and 
under less fawirable circumstances. They were settled on the we.stern ]>or- 
tii.'H of the Choctaw reservation, -where they led a restless anrl unsettled 
e.x'istence, continually harassed by the unpacified Plains tribes. Attempts 
to merge them with the Choctaw were resented by both tribes, and de- 
layed their adcancement. iMissionaries anil schools were much later in 
influencing them; in 1847 there were no {ireachers or schools in their terri- 
tory, schi'iols not getting started, until after 1850 Hence the Chickasaw re- 
taiui.d. tlieir aboriginal customs to a greater d.egree, and for a longer time, 
than did the Choctaw. The Creek."’ on the other hanr!, made more rapid 
“[trogress” than the Chickasaw. The first few vears, after the remo\-al of 
the majorit}' of the Creek in IS.lo, w'ere taken t![i w-ith a continuation of the 
qiuirrel between the Ui)])er and Lower Creek. They were .-lUSjiicious and 
resentful (ff the etiorts of missionaries to change their customs; in fact they 
t '.-rielled them from the Creek Nation in 18.1d w iih the iniunctioii, “( io teach 


- r'UWii.'ii, •-/> r / . [Ip s4-'^.s t’l.n nein i- a, n, rei'i r'liie In an a.eenunt written fer the 
-\e'.v ti ‘.irh Kv.ineel.et ’ in !j\ the Rev C’.-rus li'. ine-t'in 

1 Iw- Mi3Si~^il‘I'i C iioi tav. I'lii.u , wile re thev hnow ui the il'i chin stein, usu.Lli\- e har- 
as terizc it as patril.neal. 

’ FnrLir.a.n, i.p> c:i , Rodk II Ci::r,' 
rnrsn an, up rit , liook III tree''. 
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your white men!” The missionaries returned in 1842, however, and their 
influence gradually increased. After a measure of tribal unity was re- 
stored, Some interest was taken in schools, there being a few schools by 
1841. The Lower Creek settlements advanced faster than those of the Up- 
per Creek, abandoning compact town settlements and communal cultiva- 
iiuii at an earlier ilate. By 1844 chiefs were beginning to be elected, but in 
general they were prejudiced against the whites because they felt their 
authority to be lessened. By 1850-60 many changes were in progress: new 
laws were replacing old customs, property was being inherited according to 
legal provisions, schools were well established, men were doing the agricul- 
tural work, and missions were expanding. 

On the basis of Foreman's material it is possible to arrange the Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, and Creek in a rough series, in so far as the general degree 
o! acculturation is concerned. The Choctaw were subjected to the greatest 
influence, the Chickasaw the least, while the Creek were intermediate. 

The Chickasaw had a Crow ty])e in Morgan’s time; the Choctaw earlier. 
There is good reason to believe the Creek formerly had a Crow type of kin- 
ship structure also. .\n early writer makes the following statement: 

All the men of the father's clan or family are called their father, the women are 
generally called their grandmother, all the men of the mother's family older than 
themselves are their uncles, being their mother's brothers. All of their own age and 
under are called brothers, and all the old women of their mother’s clan are called 
grandmother or aunt 

Swanlon agrees to this but 5ay>: 

In spite of the emphasis which Siiggin^ places on clanE in determining the applica- 
tion of terms of relationship, an examination of the usages assigneil to them shows 
that all the terms not individual cut a^ro's, or at least may cut across, the lines of 
the exogamous groups 

'The writer wduM like to suggest, in view of the above anah'sis, that both 
Stiggins anti Swanton were right; that the Creek have changet! the appli- 
ctiliuns of terms to the tieseend.ints of the father’s sister. Their early insti- 
tutions and behavior patterns, so far as we know them, seem to be con- 
^i-'lent with such an assumjttion. 

If we mav tentatlvelv assume that the Creek system re[u'e>ents a vari- 


Swanton. .xf/t ■ ;/ ( . . "t ,o.'c e rec c -o-f.i/tritC''. p Sy , (jtiotio.c from the Slit 

.cine ms , no dale. 

dwtinton, /or c:l. I fe * oin eineil iiere pi inet-il\ w ilh Ice t.ti i ih.il the ( rei 8^ i Kv-if 
tile ilesi endants of the father's sister in ''.’I/, malt and female lines as ' lalner .iml grani 
mother ” lienee it is not a chin lorhniage; t lassiiu ation e\tlusi\el> 
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ant from a Crow type, we thus have a series of variations which corre- 
sponds with the series worked out with reference to the general degree of 
acculturation. If this be so we have an “explanation” for certain dis- 
crepancies which exist in the source materials. In regard to the Choctaw, 
for example. Reverend Copeland’s schedule gives "mother” as the term for 
the father’s sister's daughter. If the Choctaw system were in a process of 
change, the term “'mother” might be considered more suitable than 
“father’s sister,” since the children of the father’s sister's daughter were 
called “brother” and “sister” in both schedules. This variation apparently 
was not popular for long, but the earlier process of shortening the line of 
aunts continued: thus Swanton found that the term for father's sister 
“sometimies extends to the father’s sister’s daughter.”®^ The Chickasaw 
material furnishes us with an illustration of the hrst steps in this change. 
In Morgan’s time the father’s sister's son’s son was classed as a “brother, '' 
but Swanton later reports both “brother" and “father" being used for this 
particular relative. The Creeks apparently have reached a relatively 
stable state in which the m.atrilineal and patrilineal emphases are more 
or less balanced.®'^ 

The Cherokee furnish an additional group against which our conclu- 
sions may be tested. The_\- belong to a different linguistic stock and have a 
different early history. On the other hand they were removed to Indian 
Territory and subjected to much the same accuituiational influences 
that affected the other tribes, though if we may judge by Foreman's 
account, these influences were less intensive than for either the Choc- 
taw or Creek. During the first period after removal there was considerable 
trouble between the “Western” Cherokee, who had voluntarily migrated 
to Arkansas early in the 19th century and then had mo\ed to Indian 
Territory in 182b, and the “Eastern” Cherokee, who were subjected to a 
forcible removal ten years later. Again white influence gradually brought 
about a change in the sentiments relating to females, a new divLsion of 
labor, new laws and government, but these did not become well developed 
until after 1850. A national school system was established in 1841 and 
gradually grew as the leaders jjerceived the advantages of education. 

A small group of Cherokee refused to be removed to Indian Territory 

hnurct Milrnul jur ,. the Choci<r^' Indian'' , s7 In Missis'i])pi tlic \sritfr 
found onh one or tv,o elderly informants who e.vtended the term for father’s bi.-,ter to the 
father’s sister’s daughter 

Most of the material on kinship has been gathered w ith the view of illustrating the ab- 
original s> btems Hence cnanges may have gone on whieli ha\e been largelv ignored in the 
ethnolfigical presentations. 

“ Foreman, op oil , Book V. Chtrohee 
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and remained in the hills of North Carolina, where they still reside on the 
Eastern Cherokee Reservation. This group, numbering at present less than 
2,000 persons, has been studied recently by Dr W. H. Gilbert, Jr.’' He found 
them relatively uninfluenced in many respects, particularly in regard to 
social organization. He was fortunate enough to And the old kinship system 
in operation: his account of the terminological structure and the accom- 
panying social behavior of relatives gives us our first relatively complete 
picture of the kinship system of a Southeastern tribe. 

The system, as far as the jjattern of descent is concerned, represents a 
pure Crow type. Relatives are recognized in four clans: one's own matri- 
lineal clan, one's father's clan, one's mother’s father's clan, and one's 
father's father's clan. In each of these, relatives are classified on a ‘lineage'’ 
principle. In the father’s matrilineal lineage (and clan), for e.xample, all 
men are "fathers,'’ their wives ‘‘mothers" or "stepmothers," their children 
"brothers” and "sisters;” all women of the father's generation and below 
are "father's sisters,” those above being ‘‘grandmothers'’ or "father's 
sisters,’' all husbands of these women are "grandfathers," all children are 
"father's sisters” and "fathers. 

We have, then, e.xisting among the Cherokee, the situation which the 
writer had hoped to find among the Choctaw. The evidence suggests that 
the Cherokee formerly had a Crow type of kinship structure, but that 
influences affecting the portion of the tribe in Oklahoma have modified the 
descent system in the same direction as in the other Southeastern tribes con- 
sidered, so that the father’s sister’s male descendants through males are 
classed as ‘‘father. 

These acculturational influences are of course not completely lacking in 
North Carolina, but seem to have been much less intensive. Gilbert men- 
tions the loss of political power of clan heads, the gradual decline in family 
Control, particularly in regard to marriage. .\lso: 

The mother's brother is no longer a power in the ramuy and the transmission of 
familv names for the last three generations through the father s line has tended to 
shift the emphasis in lineality to the paternal ancestry.-'-' 

Gilbert, op cit. The follow inc account is summarized from this study. 

This kinship structure is best seen when put in the form of •'lineaste digrams." The 
Ilopi kinship structure has an almost identical pattern, e.xcept that kinship is nut extended to 
the father’s father's chin. These two sxstenis might well be considered as type structures for 
the Crow' type, since the system of the Grow tribe is somewhat anomalous If Iin.e.Lge oi.i- 
grams’’ are made for the Omaha (J O Dorsey, Oniatio Socioi'gy. Third -\nniial keport. Bu- 
reau of -Vnicrican bthnoiogx-, 1.S54, pp du5— 3 jU) the sinularitx of the C row iinu Oniah,,t t\ pes 
is apparent 

-‘■‘It may be noted that this pattern pig. 1, Kj is vei> i lose to that lor the Creek (D). 

-“ Gilbert, op oil., p. 27S. 
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This shift in emphasis from the matrilineal to the patrilineal line among the 
Cherokee still residing in North Carolina should result eventually in similar 
changes in the pattern of descent, assuming other factors remain the same. 
Our hypothesis may therefore be verified, or modiiied. by future investiga- 
tions of these groups. 

The Yuchi furnish a separate and more complicated imoblem: they are 
considered partly to illustrate the value of our hisirmical analvsis, and partly 
to e.xtend our survey of Southeastern tribes.’' iipeck studied the Yuchi m 
Oklahoma in 1904-5; they then resided in three scattered settlements in 
the northwestern corner of the Creek Nation. The Yuchi had belonged to 
the Creek confederation in the later period and were remowd to Indian 
Territory with the Creek. In Speck’s time they seldom mi.xed with the 
Creek, but were friendly with the Shawnee and Sauk and 

We have outlined the kinship structure above, as far as it relates to the 
pattern of descent (tig. 1, fd. In describing the kinship ?\’stein Speck notes 
that 

The family, in our sense of the word, as a group is of very little pilitica! importance 
in the tribe. The father nas a certain individual social standing according to his clan 
and according to his society. The woman on the other hand carries the identite 
of the children, who may be said tn belong to her. 1 he bonus of closest kinship, 
however, being chiefly reckoned through the mother, it a.ld appear that the 
closest degrees of consanguinity are counted in the clan '' 

It seems probable that by Speck's lime 'T''()4-5i tiw kin.'hip system had 
already been considerably modified. The use of descriptive terms fi.)r the 
father's sister’.s chililren is uniejue in ihi' area, am! -uggosi' a lircakdown 
from some other pattern.’’ The classif.cation of the faihcrb si.sier a.s a 
"grandraolher” is suggestive of a Crow t\'pe of sy-icni, especially hen 
coujilefl with a matrilineal clan st'stem. 

This is mere conjecture, based on probabilities We will never know 
precisely what the earlier system was unless new historical e\ iiietice is dks- 
covered. On the other hand we have etddence of imjiorlant rdianges since 
Speck’s visit. Dr Wagner has recently completed a linguistic .siudv of the 
Yuchi and was kind enough to furnish me with a list of the current kinshi[) 

My own p- 'int of view touardi the Yuchi sc stem has i hamted radical! > ,c ith the w orkmp 
out o! this historii al Witluiut it sp,., c.’., and WtipiierV I-.m-luji -csIliiw i .inimt he 

reconciled I'Ste below ) 

b I I. .spec k, »/> cd , p 11. 

rd , pp (j- 1,1) 

’’ The father s lincace miaht be ccjiected to break flo.'.n be fori one’s o.'.n lincc'igt in a 
nuitnliiical society 
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terms. These, interestingly enough, seem to represent an Omaha type of 
structure. The father’s sister is now called “little mother," her children are 
"nephew" and “niece,” male speaking, or “little son" and “little daughter,” 
female speaking. The children of the mother’s brother are, reciprocally, 
"mother’s brother” and “little mother.” That the shift of the term for 
father’s sister is recent is further indicated by the fact that the father’s 
sister's husband is still called “grandfather.’’ 

In connection with this shift there are several factors which must be 
considered. Within the aboriginal Yuchi system there was a patrilineal 
emphasis through the “War” and “Peace’’ societies, which were confined 
to males and definitely patrilineal in membership.'*^ Secondly, the same 
factors influencing the Creeks since their removal in 1836 have necessarily 
affected the Yuchi, though probably in a varying degree. Finally we have 
evidence of close contact with the Shawnee and the Sauk and Fox in recent 
years, both of whom have an Omaha type of kinship system. The Yuchi, 
then, possibly have gone through the whole sequence of changes from a 
Crow to an Omaha type of descent, though we have definite evidence for 
the last series of changes only. 

IV 

The immediate conclusions which may be drawn from this survey of 
historical changes in Southeastern kinship structures can be briefly sum- 
marized. (Ij The evidence indicates that a Crow type of kinship structure 
was widespread over the Southeast.^® The Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and 
Cherokee all seem to have had such a system in historic limes; the evidence 
for the Yuchi is inconclusive but favorable. F.vcn the Xatchez may have 
had a Crow type of kinship structure. (2) These kinship structures, origi- 
nall_\' Crow in tvjjc, were progressively modified by being subjected to vary- 
ing degrees of the same acculturational process. For the Choctaw, Chicka- 
saw, and Creek there seems to be a precise correlation between the degree 
of general acculturation and the degree of modification of the pattern of 
descent. The evidence available for the Cherokee and \ uchi confirms this 
Correlation. 

These conclusions have a firm foundation in documentary and other 
evidence. Further, thev have a definite value; they make possible the recon- 

“ SpeT-, op ill , p as wc h.i\e the st.itement that l)nth men ami women l.ifiored 

together in the lieklri (p IN) 

I'hk coin lu8.i(>n, of . our.-L . i- in keepini; v. ith previous clasNlnciUions. thou'^^h as T have 
attempted to show, not directlv deducihle from the a\ ailable source maieriah '’'pier relied on 
a communication from Swan ton for his clasMlRation, it is pr()batile that bw anb“>n had arri\ ca- 
at conclusions similar to the ones In re iircbeiited. 
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ciliation of inconsistencies between accounts for different periods, and thus 
afford a foundation for preliminary classifications and comparative studies, 
whether historical or generalizing.^^ 

These conclusions also raise a whole series of problems which have im- 
plications for both acculturational studies and studies in kinship theory, 
though many of these problems require the analysis of much more material 
than is here presented. Since Hallowell,“- in a study of recent changes in 
the kinship terminology of the Abenaki, came to conclusions concerning 
certain of these problems which differ to some extent from those which the 
above material suggests, it seems worthwhile to examine some of these 
problems briefly. 

The solid distribution of the Crow type in the Southeast is important. 
Lowie has pointed out that this is a characteristic feature of the two main 
regions in Xorth America where the Omaha type occurs, and suggests that 
“there is only one conceivable explanation of the distributional data — 
historical connection within each of the two areas.’’®® In the Southwest we 
also find a solid block of Crow types in the western Pueblos,®^ though the 
other occurrences of the Crow type in Xorth America are rather isolated. 
In general the Crow and Omaha types occupy geographically separate 
areas; only in California and the Southeast do we find the two occurring 
side by side. For the Yuchi we know the change to the Omaha type to be 
relatively recent. While Lowie utilizes historical connection to explain the 
distribution within an area he finds no indication of any borrowing between 
areas.’® Furthermore, borrowing as a complete explanation of the distribu- 
tion within an area breaks down in the case of California where one of the 
Porno subdivisions, as well as the Wappo, have a Crow type system in the 
midst of Omaha types.®® The case of the Yuchi has some bearing on this 
problem. Superficially we might consider that the Yuchi have borrowed 
the Sauk and Fox kinship system through contact. But obviously a pattern 
of grouping relatives is not borrowed, particularly when the actual terms 
are not taken over, and the languages are not even mutually intelligible. 

Lnfortanateh the\ also indicate that Morgan’s schedules cannot always be accepted 
rcpre^entinj^ the abonitmal kinship s\stems unafTected by white concai t 
■*- A I. Jlallowell. C in the Kinship Tenni/wlogv >>{ t'/ie St. Frayu:^ Abenaki 
' r ecdings. Twenty-second International Co^lgrcs^ of .Vniericanist?, Rt.nic. 192N, \^)1 2, 
pt) ‘17-145), pp. 144-45 

Lowie, i)p. nt . p 102. 

P red Lggan. 7 he 'Social ( ^rguniZ'ition of the We'tU'rn Piichloir f Ph I), the^'ls, ms , Univer- 
-itk of Chicago, 1955). 

Lowie, np clt , pp. 102-10S 

Cf '^pier, up c'J . pp 7^-74 anil map 
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I have attempted above to indicate some of the factors which have in- 
iluenced this change among the Yuchi; borrowing is only one. If the situa- 
tion were reversed in California, i.e., if there were one or two Omaha types 
among a large number of Crow types, we might suspect an acculturational 
factor such as we find in the Southeast. 

In this study we have not been concerned primarily with kinship termi- 
nology, but rather with the patterns and principles which maybe abstracted 
from native usage. In the systems of the tribes considered there have been 
few le.xical changes; terms have changed primarily in regard to their appli- 
cations.^'' Thus we find different patterns for grouping relatives at different 
periods. Kinship terminology and the kinship pattern may vary independ- 
ently: the terms may change without affecting the pattern, as when a simple 
substitution occurs, or the pattern may change without affecting the ter- 
minology, or both may change. From this standpoint the traditional dispute 
over whether linguistic factors or social factors are involved in the kinship 
system has little point. One or the other may be dominant in different situa- 
tions. HaIlowell,“^ for example, found new terms replacing old ones among 
the .\benaki, as well as shifts in application; in the Southeastern tribes 
considered, the latter change seems more important. 

From the standpoint of acculturation we have here an instance of culture 
change which is reflected to a certain extent by specific changes in the kin- 
ship pattern. While the acculturational process has not been adequately 
analyzed, its effects on the social organization seem to have been in the 
direction of emphasizing “patrilineal” tendencies at the expense of “matri- 
lineal.” The precise way in which the social factors affected the kinship 
pattern is an important problem. Even in this preliminary study a “causal” 
relationship of some sort is indicated, direct or indirect. It does not seem 
likely that these social factors have operated directly on the kinship pat- 
tern, which as we have indicated is an abstraction. Other aspects of the 
social organization have changed concurrently, .\mong the Choctaw, for 
example, the moiety and clan organizations gradually broke down under 
the impact of acculturational influences. The close correlation of the Crow 
type with matrilineal clans has been pointed out by Lowie;^® in his earlier 
papers he attempted to explain kinship terminology as far as possibm in 
terms of the clan. While it is possible that the acculturational process op- 
erated through the clan organization, the nature of the changes taking 

4'his, of course, chancres the ‘‘meaninj;” of a term thus the terin father has a differ- 
ent meaning among the Choctaw when the applications change. 

, . Op cit , p, 144-4.S 

Lowie, op. cil , p lOd, 
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place in the Choctaw system does not make this h^-pothesis very likely. 
The clan organization apparently gradually disintegrated: the kitibhip sys- 
tem, on the other hand, developed a new type of organization which did not 
directly reflect the clan system.®'^ 

One important effect of the accultiirational process was to modify the 
attitudes and behavior patterns which existed between various relatives. 
The patrilineal emphasis brought definite changes in the roles of males and 
females in the family and in the local group. The relation of a father to his 
children, in particular, was changed, largely at the expense of the relations 
between the child and the mother, and the child and the mother's brother. 
Specifically the relation of father and child was strengthened: the father 
gradually took over control of his children, became responsible for their 
education and training and for their behavior and marriage. Property came 
to be largely owned by the father and inherited by his children. Such 
changes must have influenced social attitudes toward relatives, as well as 
weakening matrilineal descent. It is this change in behavior patterns and 
attitudes which seems to be the medium through which the kinship pat- 
terns were modified. This is consonant with recent studies of kinship sys- 
tems where a close correlation has been observed bettveen the terminologi- 
cal structure and the social Ijehavior of relatives. The changes in behavior 
patterns and attitudes seem to operate through affecting the choice of al- 
ternate principles of classifying relatives. 

Hallowell, stud.ying the historical changes in the Abenaki terminology, 
came to the conclusion that there was no precise correlation between the 
kinship nomenclature and social institutions. 

The major lexical changes, as well as the readjustments in the usage of terms 
(pattern changes), were found to be most satisfactorily explainer! as “contact 
phenomena,” resulting from the influence exerted upon Abenaki speakers by those 
of related Indian languages and Europeans.®^ 

But Hallowell had no data indicating possible changes in social behavior 
except those inferable from the family hunting territory complex and the 
levirate.®- Pie partially agrees with .Speck that the kinship terminology is in 
agreement with the social structure in earlier times, but fails to see how the 
sjredfic changes in relationship terms can be directly connected with the 
gradual disintegration of the family hunting band.®* 

Compare HallowclI's concluiirms, which are given below. 

Hallo', veil, op. cit., p. 145. 

“ Ihid., p. 1 33. . ^ 

“ flalln'.vell, op cit , p, 140. Compare tfes with the condusinn reached abo\e in rc,s;ard 
to the disintegration of clans in the Southeast. 
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These conclusions do not necessarily conflict with those reached in the 
present study. Hallowell was forced to infer the nature of the changes re- 
sulting from the contact phenomena: “local differences and custom must 
have been remoulded to some extent under these new conditions. In the 
Southeast there is more evidence for these changes. On the basis of our 
analysis it seems likely that accullurational factors affect the kinship system 
through influencing social behavior and attitudes, rather than directly 
affecting the terminology. 

Changes in social organization presumably may go on at different rates 
among different tribes. The rapidity of the changes reported for the South- 
east is significant in indicating the sensitiveness of the kinship system to 
certain social influences, and raises some doubts as to “survivals" in kinship 
structures. more important problem is concerned with the nature of the 
changes which have been described for the Southeastern tribes. Here a 
similar change seems to have taken place in most of the tribes considered. 
These changes vary in extent but may be arranged in a series (from a Crow 
type to a Choctaw type, and perhaps even to an Omaha type), and this 
series is correlated with the degree of acculturation. This suggests that we 
may have here a genera! type of change. If so we might expect other Crow 
systems, under similar acculturalional influences, to undergo a similar series 
of changes. 

The fundamental problem of the explanation of the kinship system in 
terms of correlated social institutions is too complex to be considered in 
any detail in this paper. In a future paper on the Southeast the writer prt)- 
pi'ses to bring together the relevant material and indicate its bearing on 
this problem. Lowie attempts to bi'lsler the lack of jireciseness in the cor- 
i'ekuions of matrilineal and patrilineal (irganizaiions with the Crow and 
Omaha svstems bv reference to special forms of marriage, though he points 
out that these are in many instances logical rather than emfdrical explana- 
tions.®® IMore fruitful, in mv opinion, is Lowie’s insistence that “the more 
specific matrimonial arrangements arc themselves a function of the rule of 
descent.’’®" It should be possible to go even further and consider them both 
as functions of some factor or jtrincijile which they have in common. In- 
lidentalU', the levirate as a causal factor in kinship systems receives a set- 


Ibid , p 143. 

“ SulIi a hypothesis is not necessary for the conclusions reaclicJ fur the Soulhea-t, since 
il>c latter rest on empinca! materials If veriiied, however, it woulu h.ive considerable bearing 
on kinship llieory. ^ a f C 

“ Lowie, op oil., p IO0-IO7 ® 1 . *4 - ' 

''' Ib/J., p. lUS. 
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back in Hallowell’s study. He finds, for example, an increase in the number 
of equations which might reflect the influence of the levirate during the 
period that the levirate is declining as an institution.®* 

Finally we might point out that in the present study, at least, it seems 
possible to unite ‘‘functional” and “historical” points of view without doing 
too much violence to either. In studies of acculturation both would seem 
essential: we need to know something of the interrelations of social institu- 
tions before we can deal adequately with cultural change. Without the con- 
cept of a kinship system, for example, the changes recorded in terminology 
for the Southeastern tribes have very little meaning. On the other hand, 
without the historical analysis the kinship structure of the Southeast re- 
mains blurred. This analysis must be based on documentary evidence, 
however, since at present we have no satisfactory technique for reconstruct- 
ing such changes as have been outlined. In terms of an ultimate interest in 
systematic general “laws” w'e have here an instance supporting the general 
hypothesis that “that any marked functional inconsistency in a social 
system tends to induce change.”®^ The kinship systems of the Southeastern 
tribes seem to have partially recovered their internal consistency by means 
of a series of similar changes. 

Uni\'ersity or Chic.aco 
Chic.ago, Illixois 

Hallowell, op. cit., pp. 141-42. 

See R. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Kimltip Terminologies in Califoniio (.'Xmerican Anthro- 
pologist, Vol 37, 1935, pp. 530-35y pp. 533-34. 



TATTOOING AAIONG THE ARABS 
OF IRAQ' 


By VVIXIFRED SMEATOX 


D uring the period 10d3-35 residence in Iraq gave me the opportunity 
of making certain observations on tattooing among Arabs and other 
peoples living in the country. Comparable material is to be found not only 
in Egypt and North Africa, but also on the other side of the Arabian Pen- 
insula, in Iran and India. Although evidence for the long history of the 
practice is to be found in certain places, notably Egypt, no attempt is here 
made to go into the history or origins of tattooing, but discussion is confined 
to the custom as it exists at present among the Arabs of Iraq. 

The information vas obtained in two ways. During 1934 as a member 
of the Field Museum Anthropological Expedition to the Near East (Henry 
Field, leader), I secured part of the data on tattooing and branding.- This 
information was obtained from observations on all the individuals of the 
various groups measured, with questions as to the purpose of the tattooing 
and the names given to the various designs. Another source of information 
was from conversations with and demonstrations by professional tattooers 
in several places, as well as a number of women, mostly patients in the 
Baghdad hospital, who were elaborately tattooed. The two most important 
Arab groups observed during the anthropometric survey, including both 
male and female series, were the Shammar Beduins and the Albu Muham- 
mad. a Marsh Arab tribe. IMen from another marsh tribe, the Suwa'id, 
were also included, as well as from the Dulaim and .\naiza Beduins. The 
rest of the information on the .\rabs was obtained in towns; Baghdad, Al- 
Kadhimain, ‘Amara, An-Nasiriya, and Mosul. 

Tattooing, which is a wide-spread practice in Iraq, is known colloquially 
as daqq or dagg, from a root meaning to strike or knock, and as the name 
ini])lies, it is tattooing by puncture. Occasionally a man with a literary 
background will employ the classical work washm, but daqq is the generally 
accepted Arabic wt)rd. Tattooing is a custom which already shows signs of 
disappearing, especiallv in the cities. It is rarely observed among the upper 
classes, and is despised by city-dwellers of the lower classes as well. On the 
other hand, the tribespeople and fellahin still esteem it, particularly it the 
operation is performed in the town, and above all in Baghdad. ^ ery often 

* Read before the .\raerican Oriental Society, Aliddle West Branch, Chicago, Alarch, 

19,i6. 

^ .V summary of tattooed designs among 39S Kish Arabs, 2'1 Iraq soldiers, and o8 Ba ij 
Beduins has been published by Henry Field, .-Iriifo of L ehtral Iraqfnctr History, Ethnology, and 
Phyiial Characters (.Vnthropology Memoirs, Field Aluseum of Xatural Historj , \ ol. 4, 
19,15), pp. 455-56, 
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the tattooing is done by a townswoman, but in the towns themselves, 
according to an informant in An-Xasiri\'a, it is considered shameful to 
tattoo. 

In Iraq it is found that tattooing is divided into two kinds, broadly 
speaking: ornamental or decorative tattooing, and tattooing applied for 
magic or therapeutic reasons. This statement is based simply on observa- 
tion, and dues not take into account the ultimate origins of the practice. 
Probably most tattooing has an ultimate magico-religious purpose, what- 
ever may be its course of evolution. Magic and healing must of necessity 
be considered together, for the dividing line is arbitrary, especially among 
an unsophisticated people. 

Generally the therapeutic and magic designs are simple and crude in 
form, with curative tattooing applied to the seat of pain or injury, whereas 
the tattooing done for the sake of beauty (lil-hila) is more e.xtensive and 
elaborate. But sometimes the divisions overlap, and a simple design will 
have no other reason than to be decorative, or an ornamental design will 
be employed for a therapeutic reason. Cauterization as well as tattooing 
is widespread among the people of Iraq as a cure for many ills, but this is 
a separate subject. 

'I'he most common kind of curative tattooing is for sprains, .\nother is 
tattooing against headache and eye disease. The tattooing is applied on the 
temjile or forehead or near the eye. Tattooing is also used as a cure for 
local skin infection, and localized pain generally, anrl very often against 
rheumatism and cold. 

.\11 these, to our way of thinking, tend to be magical, but there is another 
type of tattooing which is avowedly magical, in which the tattooing is 
ap])lied with the intention of helping to bring about some desired contin- 
gcnc_\'. Magical tattooing is chielly the concern of women, for here we enter 
the world of old wives’ lore. Three recognizable varieties are found among 
the instances which came under my observation. The first is designed to 
induce pregnancy, a matter of great concern to .\rab women; the second 
has the jjurpuse of guarding children, especially boys, against death; and 
the third consists of charms for love or against other magic. 

Tattooing to induce pregnancy was observed in only one case, but the 
practice was confirmed by statements from two other informants. One 
w. uman in the Baghdad hospital had three large dots irregularly placed on 
the lower abdomen, as well as a design around the navel. The dots in par- 
ticular were to insure her having children, but she said she had already 
borne one child when the tattooing was applied. This was dune on the third 
day of menstruaticjn. .\ midwife from .\1-Kadhimain, one of the best infor- 
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niunts on the magic aspects of tattooing, also mcntioncil the practice of 
tattooing to insure child-hcaring. According to her, the tattooing ma\' be 
;i single dot or a small design con^isting of three or live dots, aftplied belov 
the navel, or on the back just above the buttocks. It must be done on the 
Second or third day of menstruation. single dot in the center of the navel 
was specihed by Kulthumah, the tattooer in An~Xasiriya. 

A dot on the end of a child's nose is the most general form of magic 
tattooing encountered. In a country where the infant mortality is high, 
magic practices to preserve a child’s life will be highly in favor If a woman 
has lost several children, she will have the successive ones tattooed with a 
single dot, either on the end of the nose or on the lower abdomen. Some 
informants said that the magic effect was extended to later-born children, 
but others said that it was not effective for more than one child, and later- 
born children would have to be tattooed likewise. The laitouer in .\n- 
Xasiriya said that all the men in the village of Samawa arc tattooed with 
a dot on the end of the nose, and one above the mouth on either side. This 
is done when they are children to make them look like girls so they w ill tioi 
die. .\ variation was observed in the case of a policeman in llaghdad who 
came of the U/airij tribe. Instead of a dot on the no'-e he had on c;ich tcniph' 
a cross with a dot on each angle. His mother's precioim children had all 
diefl, he said, so she had htid him latlooed in ihi'. w;iy to |>rc.servc him. He 
added that the design was also good for the head. 

The efficacy of the third type d' magical uitiooing, which is a form of 
sympathetic magic, is aided by having someone read the (Jur'an while the 
tattooing is being applied. This is practiced secretly by women, and I 
came across only one or two instances In Baghdail I saw a woman with 
three dots tattooed in a triangle on the palm of her right hand to injure her 
kce])ing her husband's love. .-\ similar dc'-ign on the left hand would mean 
that the woman no longer wanted her husband's devotion. I he midwife iti 
.\1- Kadhimain had a circle of five dots on the palm of her right hand. She 
said that she was her husband’s second wife, and when he took a third, she 
decided that something must be done to ward otl any possible conjuring on 
the part of the new wife. So one Friday n<K>n, the most effective time, she 
had her right palm tattooed while a wom.an mullah rea^l Qur an. The 
pulencv of the tattooing could not be doubted, for the re-uU w.as that her 
husband tlivorced both his other wives ami kept herl 

besides the magic and iherajieutic varieties, there i^ a va'l amount oi 
tattooing whose ostensible i)urpo>e is to beautity the wearer. Mo-t ,\rab 
w'omen, at least outside the cities, are so tattooed. Not only the face and 
hands are decorated, but arms anrl feet, back, lhigh^, chest, and abdi.'men. 
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Among the Albu ^Iiihammad definite observations were made on only a 
few women, but from superficial observation it seemed that nearly all of 
them were tattooed. The husband of one Albu Muhammad woman stated 
that his tribeswomen tattoo extensively because the men like it, and refuse 
to marr}' a girl who is not tattooed. Among the total of one hundred and 
twenty-nine Shammar women observed, only three were not tattooed, and 
they were young girls. 

A very pretty and elaborately tattooed girl from the neighborhood of 
Hilla, who was twenty years old and had been married seven years, was 
one of my richest finds, especially for the actual designs. Her tattooing had 
been applied not all at one time, but during the course of three years. Dur- 
ing her tenth year, her face, forearms, hands, and chest were tattooed; dur- 
ing the following year, her thighs and back; and in her twelfth year, her 
feet and upper arms were tattooed. All this was simply ornamental, but she 
had also a little curative tattooing, namely, a single dot in the inner corner 
of the right eye because of pain in the eye, and three marks on the right 
thigh, done by herself, and a linear mark on the right foot, tattooed to cure 
pain in the leg, which occurred after childbirth. 

.Another informant at An-Nasiriya said that her face, hands, arms, and 
feet had been tattooed some time before marriage, and her thighs, back, and 
abdomen had been done at the time of her marriage — all in one operation, 
which took seven hours, and must have been exceedingly painful. 

Although the idea was never suggested by any of my informants that 
tattooing is a puberty rite for girls, the fact is that for the most part, girls 
are tattooed about the time of reaching puberty, or at least before marriage, 
which is apt to occur not long after puberty. There seems, however, to be 
no sort of tabu attached to the operation, either for the person tattooed or 
for the operator. 

Tattooing among the .\rabs is not confined to the women, as one is 
sometimes led to believe, but is practiced to a wide extent by the men as 
well, although the latter for the most part confine theirs to the hand and 
forearm and the face. But tattooing of the face is not as common among 
men as among women, and where it is found among men, it generally has 
a definite purpose, magic or curative, while designs on the hands and arms 
may have such a purj)ose, or may be simply decorative. .Sometimes it is 
admitted that such tattooing is for beauty, and sometimes, if the man is 
rather ashamed of what he considers a feminine method of adornment, 
he says it is hich, nothing. It may be suspected that the typical wrist design 
displayed by miCn, w hich outlines the wrist and back of the hand, may have 
the fundamental purpose of strengthening the wrist, and in fact, this reason 
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Fig. 1 Facial, body, and arm tattooing of Arab women a-d, \Vomen of Shammar 
Xon-tribal woman of Baghdad; f, Gypsy woman (Kaulia). 
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;i5 given by a professional tatlooer in ‘Amara. Many men \\erc obserex'd 
v ith lines tattooed across their wrists as a cure for sjirains. Sprainerl w rists 
and thumbs seemed to be quite common, according to the number of cases 
in vhich tattooing had been resorted to as a cure. 

Tattooing seems to be more common among men in tb.c south of Iraq, 
;bat is, the hlarsh Arabs near ‘Amara, and the settled tribes of the district 
around An-Xasiriya, than among the Beduins. Among the latter, not more 
than one-third vere tattooed, tchilc among the settled tribes, at least three- 
quarters of the men were tattooed. 

Nearly all tattooing among the Arabs of Iraq is done by women, mostly 
professionals. It is not a hereditary profession, but any woman who has the 
skill and inclination can become a claggagah or tattooer. X'o evidence was 
prc'duccd to show that the tattooer must come from any specific group, 
except that in a few instances the tattooing v.as said to have been done by 
e'Misies, or that she mtmt undergo any iprcliniinary ceremonies or obserc’C 
certain tabus at any time. Much of the simpler sort of tattooing is done by 
mothers upon their children, sometimes when only throe days ohl. 

Arab tattooing is always blue in color, and the designs are geometrical, 
or sometimes extremely styli/.ed representations of natural objects There 
are X’arious methods of making the jiigment for tattooing, which is known as 
kohl or basmah, but the principle is the same, for the chief ingredient is 
always carbon in the form of lamp-black. The word kuhl usually rcfcr.s to 
the powdered antimimy which is put around the eyes, but it is also used to 
mean lamp-black, which is used by the poor in the same way as the anti- 
mony. The carbon is jirecipitated by burning cither the ordinary kerosene 
of lamps, or tallow, or a piece of chub dipped in dihn. the mutton fat imed 
lor Cooking. Sometimes indigo is add.ed. or bile from the gall-bladder of an 
ox, which sets the dvc, but the commonest method i^ to gather the ^ool 
prei i[)itatcd on the hot tom of a dish held over the lamp, and make a paste. 
Many people hold that the soot must be moistened with halib umm al-bint, 
the milk of a woman nursing a daughter, which has magic projicrties, but 
others sav th;it it is not good, and use water or kerosene. The use of human 
milk was noteil in several places, always the milk of a woman nursing a 
girl, as the milk for a girl is supitosed to be specially soothing and cooling. 
( ht tin other hand, the cliiel tattooer in An-Xasiriya saiil that it wa' not 
good to list' milk because it attracteil tlies, and then the tattooing spoiled. 
She herself useil the simplest of ingredients, the soot eif kerosene moistened 
1 1 h water, and sam j lies of lier w ork wxtc Iwith clean-cu t and of gootl color. 

In all cases the instruments used are ordinary sewing need.les of a var_\ - 
in.g number according to their size and the lechniciuc of the operator. Lsu- 
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ally they are of a good size, but smaller than a darning needle, from two to 
four bound together for at least half their length. First the design, which 
in most cases depends on the taste and skill of the operator, is drawn on the 
skin with the needles dipped in the dye, and then pricked through. The 
tattooed surface may or may not bleed; whether it does or not is not im- 
portant, except that some women in An-Nasiriya said that it is better to 
perform the operation in the morning because it bleeds a lot if it is done at 
noon. The tattooed area may be swollen and matter for three days. A scab 
forms, which comes off after three to seven days, leaving the design well 
fixed under the skin. 

As for the designs employed, a great deal could be written on the sub- 
ject, especially on the history of the names, and the comparison of the 
designs themselves with those found in ancient and modern times on pot- 
tery and textiles. The designs are geometrical or stylized. Generally they 
consist of combinations of dots and lines, especially zigzag and cross- 
hatched lines, circles, crescents, chevrons, triangles, stars, and crosses, and 
elaborations of these. The elements everywhere are the same, but of course 
in some districts certain patterns are used, which in other places are not 
known, or at least not held in favor. 

The patterns also depend on the part of the body tattooed, especially 
in the case of ornamental tattooing among women, for curative tattooing 
is usually simple in form. Both men and women have the back of the hand 
and wrist tattooed, the whole design often being known as the “glove.” 
Lines with some sort of cross-hatching or other decorations form the most 
important parts of patterns on the legs and arms, and down the chest. The 
latter type of design is found everywhere among the women, and consists 
essentially of a line which begins at the lower lip and runs down the chin, 
neck, and chest nearly to the waistline, and sometimes extends to the navel. 
Other designs on both forearm and upper arm circle the arm like bracelets, 
and similar designs are found on the ankles, although foot and ankle pat- 
terns do not necessarily go all the way around. 

Women’s eyebrows are frequently tattooed, and most women have 
some tattooing on the face, especially on the chin, and dots between the 
eyes and above the upper lip. Sometimes vertical lines on the chin are 
extended through the lower lip, and I have seen a few women with all of 
the lower lip tattooed. 

The elements of the patterns are given their proper titles; star, crescent, 
zigzag, double zigzag, and so on, while the whole designs are generally 
named for the part of the body adorned: chin, chest, back, side, foot, or 
wrist. A design on the side of the cheek is known as “the shadow of the side- 
lock,” and dots on the upper lip may be called “mustache” or “shadow of 
the nose-ring.” single dot on the face, and especially between the eyes, is 
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called “dimple.” Rayed figures are known as “sun,” “star,” or “flower,” 
while circles may be called “disc,” “’ring,” or “moon.” It is interesting to 
note that one or two of the terms used to denote small designs on the face 
refer originally to marks or blazes on horses. A design consisting of a line 
v.dth single cross-hatching, particularly on the wrist, is often called “comb,” 
but I am inclined to think that the design is derived from the figure of an 
animal, presumably a gazelle. 

Conventionalized gazelles are perhaps the most interesting of the de- 
signs noted. Men particularly are fond of having a gazelle tattooed on the 
inner forearm. Women also have gazelles, on the forearm or hand, and 
sometimes in pairs on the breast, on each side of the line running down the 
chest from the face. Since representations of living beings are forbidden to 
Moslems, one is tempted to think that the tattooed gazelles may be sur- 
vivals of an ancient totemism. Some of the so-called “combs” look very 
much like elaborated gazelles, while on the other hand, a simplified form 
something like a broad letter H is also called gazelle. 

Another interesting and primitive design, which was found in all groups, 
is the cross. It is always found with arms of equal length, and frequently 
there is a dot in each angle. From ancient times, and in many places, the 
cross has had a certain magic function attached to it, and the idea is borne 
out by one of my informants, the midwife from -\1-Kadhimain, who said 
that the cross, or as she called it, the four-sided, is the best, that is, the 
strongest design. The design of the dotted cross is by no means modern, 
for it is noted among those of tiles from Samarra,''' dating from the middle 
of the ninth century, and on fourteenth century potsherds found by Dr 
X. Debevoise'^ in the neighborhood of Tell Dahah, near Tell .A,smar. .\n- 
other sherd bearing the same design was found at Tabus on the Euphrates.® 
Debevoise suggests that these stamped designs may be potters’ marks. 

This is but a brief summary of such notes and observations as I was able 
to make on tattooing among the Arabs of Iraq. It is hoped to publish a fuller 
account later, with special attention to the designs and names thereof. 
The present discussion, while by no means exhaustive or conclusive, will, 
it is hoped, contribute something to our knowledge of tattooing in south- 
western Asia. 

University oe Michig.yn 

Ann .kRBOR, Michig.xn 

2 Emit Herzfeld, Die Alalereien von Samarra (Die .\u5grabungen von Samarra, Forschun- 
gen zur islamischen Kunst, Ser 2, VoL 3, Berlin, 1927), pp. 7o 73. 

■* Staff member of the Oriental Institute Expedition of the University of Chicago, ex- 
cavating at Tell .\smar during the season 1931-32. 

® Friedrich Sarre and Ernst Herzfeld, Archaologiscke Rase hr Euphrat- und 1 igris-Gehiet 
(Forschungen zur islamischen Kunst, Ser. 1, Vol 4, Berlin, 1920), Vol 4, p 11, 



ZUXI; SOME OBSERVATIONS AND QUERIES^ Sv LI AX-CHE 

M y interest in the study of Zuhi was twofold: to get a cultural perspec- 
tive by acquainting myself with a different culture, and to learn the 
field technicjue of American anthropology. In other words, I would rather 
take the study of Zuni as an illustration of larger issues involved than as a 
limited piece of ethnography. Thus in the present paper if I raise manv 
questions, my effort is to be taken as trying to seek light and not as trying 
to make criticisms. In fact, my choosing Zuhi particularly was because of 
its rich literature by outstanding authorities.^ 

I arrived at Zuni, in western New Mexico, on June 15, 1935, and except 
two weeks’ excursions, I spent all the time in a native family at Zuhi until 
September Ibth when I left for the east. My role was more of a participant 
observer than of an active inquirer, except for some census-taking, after I 
was taken in by the community quite as a matter of course. I explained my- 
self as one from China who was anxious to learn the wisdom of other peoples 
in order to teach my own people better. I repeatedly told them that I was 
not interested in getting secrets of any sort, and that they could tell me 
anything they cared, but that, should I happen to ask something which 
they would not like to tell, I would appreciate their telling me so. .\bout 
the end of my stay, they seemed to be not very conscious of me, especially 
the family in v.'hich I lived, which assumed joking relationship with me 
and would not break their conversation on my entering their living room. 
Once in a while they would volunteer some information, and a few davs 
before I left they were ready to discuss group activities at large, either 
public or esoteric, I participated in the family planting of leathers in the 
tield before the rain dances, of which I observed six, being all that took 
jjlace that summer. 

The I)re^ent paper is concerned only with some aspects of interjiretation 
of Zuni life. Due to lack of space, factual information and the problem of 
adaptation arc reserved for other occasions. 

* Owins to M r Li’s absence from the country, he has had no opportunity to see this article 
in its tinal rcoised form Re.sponsibility for the revision is ours — Editor. 

' 'I he '.vriter wants to take this opportunity of acknowledging his grateful indebtedness 
to the Department of .Xnthrojiology of the University of California and its friends for the 
preparation of his fiekl work at Zuni, to the U.S Indian Service for the connection which made 
the 3tud> possible, to all the friends at Zuni who were very kind and helpful, and to the De- 
Jiartnient of .Xnthropology of Yale University for the stimulating manner in vvhii h culture was 
treated while the material on Zuni was being written up. It is a great pleasure to acknowledge 
also that personal i onfirenccs with Dr Benedict ami Dr Bunzel have helped a great ileal to 
di-tmgui.sh betw cen the otiicial v iew, nativ e or otherwise, and the realities of a culture, which 
the writer did not hav e the privilege of studying more than a single summer season. 
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When going over earlier publications on Zuni, one cannot help having 
all sorts of curiosity and bewilderment, yet held experience with enough 
reflection inevitably corrects both second-hand impressions and immediate 
irrelevant comparisons. True perspective and objectivity can be gained by 
distinguishing between judgments based on isolated cultural traits and 
those based on contextual relations, between absolute schemata of one’s 
own culture and relative significance of another cultural pattern, between 
the selective nature of old mechanisms and the penetrating power of an 
intrusive system. 

RELIGION 

The prevailing impression among ethnologists in America is that Zuni 
religion is a purely formalistic thing without much bearing on personal 
feelings. Perhaps Benedict and Bunzel are responsible for this. In her book 
on the Patterns of Culture, Dr Benedict spoke of ‘The acts and motiva- 
tions of the individual” in Zuni religion as ‘‘singularly without personal 
reference.”- As her intention was to establish clear-cut types of culture l)y 
contrasting Zuni life with that of the Kwakiutl and that in Dobu, it is 
understandable that the pictures are probably over-simplified. But once 
the pictures are so painted with all the process of elimination and selection, 
they tend to appear as independent entities, as complete in themselves, and 
thus very misleading. 

Dr Bunzel's presentation on the other hand, in spite of strong emphasis 
on the formalistic side, is more balanced because of its intensive concen- 
tration on Zuni alone. Yet one's discerning power in reading between the 
lines is easily confused once her characterization has taken hold of the mind, 
particularly when the emphasis is reinforced by Dr Benedict. .\ few Cjnota- 
tions from Dr Bunzel's report will serve as concrete examples. In one place 
she says:" 

In Zuni, as all the pueblos, religion spreads wide. It pervades all activities, and its 
very pervasiveness and the rich and harmonious forms in which it is externalized 
compensate the student of religion for the lack of intensity of that feeling, lor 
although the Zuni may be called one of the most thoroughly religious peoples of 
the world, in all the enormous mass of rituals there is no single bit of religious feeling 
ecjual in intensitc" and e.xaltation to the usual vision rjuest of the Xt.trth .Vmerican 
Indian. 


- Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston, 1U34), p. 105. 

’ Ruth L Bunzel, I ntroduetton to Zuni Ccremoniah^m: Zuni Origin 3Iylhs, Zuni R'.taal 
Poetry; Zuni Katcinas (Forty-sc\ enth .\nnual Report, Burt.iu of American JThnolouc , 
l‘H2, pp 467-10S6), p. 450 
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Elsewhere Zuni prayer is said to be 

not a spontaneous outpouring of the heart. It is rather the repetition of a fixed 
formula. , . . Practically all the techniques employed by primitive or civilized man 
to iniiuence the supernatural are known at Zufii — fetishism, imitative magic, in- 
cantation, and formulae figure largely in ritual while the more personal approaches 
of prayer (which in Zuni, however, is largely formulistic), purification, abstinence, 
and sacrifice are also conspicuous. The weighting is on the side of the mechanistic 
techniques which are highly developed.'* 

One naturally has this question in mind: Why should “the spontaneous 
outpouring of the heart” be antithetical to “the repetition of a fixed for- 
mula?” In consideration of the social content of an individual mind, one’s 
aspirations need not necessarily be in conflict with the cultural framework 
in which one finds oneself, and indeed the most developed forms of self- 
sacrifice are the result of an intensified super-ego. If one’s interest is in the 
contrast between a self-possessed mental attitude and that of a vision quest, 
it is legitimate to make the contrast. But one form of mental process needs 
no greater amount of personal feeling than the other, so far as religion is 
concerned. Both excited and contemplative types of religion may be fol- 
lowing respective cultural patterns to the same degree, and both may be 
as personal below the surface of social conformity. Upon entering a different 
culture, one is likely to forget all the intricacies of one’s own cultural 
forms. Should an .\merican student of ethnology be asked whether the Holy 
Rollers or a church group, with its methodically conducted ceremony, have 
a greater degree of personal feelings in their religion, he is more apt to make 
a refined judgment. .And the analogy of the Christian church serves to show 
that the participants in a well conducted service, following stereotyped 
prayers and songs, may differ immensely in their levels of participation. 
One may respond to the outside collective behavior with all individual fan- 
tasies quite irrelevant to the service. .Another may be identifying himself 
so well with the surrounding fellowship that collective behavior is an em- 
bodiment of his personality as a whole for the time being. No doubt some 
of the Holy Rollers, as some of those who indulge in vision quest, are en- 
tirely mechanical in their yelling and frenetic manifestations. .After all, 
there is a tremendous difference between the official appearance and the 
inner reality. 

-After all the emphasis on the fixed nature of individual prayer, in form 
and content, Dr Bunzel herself has given some hint to the contrary. For 
she speak.s of its being “individually' varied in degree of elaboration” and 
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quotes her informants as saying; ‘‘Some men who are smart talk a long 
time, but some are just like babies.” And on the same page she goes on to 
mention the occasions ‘'on which men display their skill in handling the 
poetic medium.” She also speaks of “the compulsive force” of Zuni dance.^ 

-According to the testimony of Mrs Stevenson, all the prayers “are 
repeated in low and impressive tones.”® The mode of behavior character- 
ized by low and impressive tones is always observed by any student of 
Zuni culture, and is easily forgotten as characteristic of personal feelings 
vhen one jumps to contrasting Zuni with something else, as if personal 
feelings were strangely absent among these Pueblos. In speaking of a 
myth to persuade the Corn Maidens to go to the people, she had some more 
symbolic statement to make: ‘".Vd spoke with their hearts; hearts spoke to 
hearts, and lips did not move.”'' If the symbolic significance is to have hearts 
speak to hearts without outward manifestations, is it not just the opposite 
of mechanical prayers? Personally I was very much impressed with the 
deeply religious atmosphere in the truest sense of personal communion, 
when I intruded unwittingly one early morning on an old man in all soli- 
tude in the open field, praying to the rising sun. I retreated instinctively 
even before I realized that I was in the “Holy of Holies.” Such a living pic- 
ture was much more impressive than that reproduced by Stevenson in Fig- 
ure 1, facing page 15 of her above-mentioned work. Having been made 
aware of this event, I had more occasions to watch such scenes from afar. 

Having established the place of personal elements in Zuni religion, let 
us pay some attention to another aspect of the problem of religion. In con- 
sideration of the all-powerful religious acti%'ities at Zuni, one often wonders 
how the people find time and interest for the activities in the domain of the 
profane world. Here again, the exclusive preoccupation of almost all the 
students of Zuni culture in the esoteric and the abstract has left some im- 
pressions of its lack of balance. But a moment s reflection will show that, 
whatever the impression, a society cannot function forever if actually un- 
balanced. Moreover, what seems strange to an outsider, may not be strange 
at all in the inner mechanism of the culture itself because of its well rounded 
checks. One trait transplanted in another culture without its previous back- 
ground and context will be strange indeed. Thus all the unbalanced picture 
of a treacherous Uobuan or of a vision-seeking Plains Indian will lose its 


® Ibid , pp. 615, 599. 

^ ^latiUla Coxe Stevenson, The Zuili Indiiins' thciT ilythology, EsotSTic FTdtcTHitlcs ufid 
Ceremonies (Twenty-third .Xnnual Report, Bureau of .tmerican Ethnolog) , 1904, pp. 3- 60S), 
p 171. 

^ Ibid , p. 527. 
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s’.tjniucancf in its jiropcr context. American college games might be taken 
)>}■ an out'i.ler to mean that American students must have no time for 
studies, d'he plain fact in Zuhi seems to indicate that the esoteric interest 
is -impl\' an aid lo the orilinarv struggle for existence. Its activities are not 
onl\' me.iiit to Li'pe v.ilh the unknown, but also to orient the activities of 
the profane 'i\orld For instance, the religious dramatic dances are not only 
'o nun h piapwr lor rain or snow, which is the most desirable thing for arid 
/.ufiiland, but ihev serve both as calenilar anrl as harmonizing force for 
the eomnuinit \ . I lull other groups, the fraternities, are largelv curing socie- 
ties is too obtdous to neeil Comment. Most significant of all is this fact, that 
altliougli tin or, tirally :dl the male members are supposed to belong to the 
dancing groups, they participate only in turn: the service of those who do 
pariii ipati is called on at n-gular intervals, beeause dances come regularly; 
and apart from those v, lio are ],erforming the sacred duties, the people in 
general do not at lend as bysPmders all the time on such occasions. .\s a rule 
they alb nd their farming oi other business in s[)ite of the dances taking 
place in tlie i oinmunity. It is to\c;ird evening or on ilays that they are free 
from sui h dutii ^ tliat a large audience surrounds tlie performers, liven the 
liigii prit'ts take care of their own farms. Hut whenever the dances are 
I rowdt'd V, ith laige audieme', lioili the latter and the dancers seem to co- 
opiTate urn ons, ioii'lv tipimduce a liarmonious aimc'sphere. In other tvorcls, 
tin andieiii i‘ is abo [terforming tlu sacrcl duly ;is well. Siicli a phenomenon 
does not seem to have dracen mucli iittention from the students of Zuni, 
lint it i- v.orili V iiile to p,.int it out, particularly liei'ause such performances 
i;ike pbu c in il.e opt n air, attcmleil liy all Sorts cu' pcsiple, without anv 
elTort on .'iTiybodyd part to give d.iiectious to the audience In view of the 
regubir iioi^t ill anv indoor g.iihering, be it a church assembly or a dinner 
part}', it is remark ibh to find responsive quietness prevailing on the jilazas 
of Z'lni in till pulib'i dan, is |)r llun/cl, in speaking of the ])leasurable 
acti\-it,v of gr,irp 'laming, has this happc' remark: "Joy is pleasing to the 
gods ;uid sadii, ss ,1 ,iii against them."' 

1 he p;iriic ipan.is m dramatic dances are affiliated in six groups, evith 
he.idqiuirl I fs in -i ■ kicas , orre sp, luding lo the six directions. .Mthough the 
■’hole male poia.'a'ion is sijppo^ed to bchm.g to these groups, not everv 
null’ is ,11 i r.'e 111 , . 1 , ti-e,- ruembt rshi]) of these groups is given in Table 1.'' 

I'll 111'., , oi.s, i’ ,T,-iirs~ the r, are si V categori.es of daiic Cs on t of the great 
rie.ss ,a t’s’S,- ji, I’v a’'-, one of these groups which are considered 

'I I t' 1 t’'"' sCOo, 1 , it ss(i ;er,-,..c i .i!,,! I '.56 niiCes, ,,’■ the bitter, 76s are 
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tribes, which in turn are cla'^sihed int- in, 
hitler lieing just for fun. Of tlm form, i ; ' i", . 

^heep, and Butterfly dances of ilte '1 > K e u 

Composed at Ziini, and the Xaiiahii o ',;i. , 

are more or less serious, coniparab'e ■ 

without masks, which arc iii't for fun, . 'I h,. , • < 

Xavaho Scjuaw dance, a niade-u]i Ki.imti'i i ■ 

iwe Spuaw dance. T observed one of 'lie m.i,', -■ t 
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* LiiUo'Aino stLiensoiiA wu i’ ^ : 
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of the Xavaho. Boys and girls were dressed like X'avaho men and women, 
sang X'avaho songs, and the artificial mustaches were exceptionally ludi- 
crous. 

Besides the six groups of katcina dancers associated with the kivas, there 
are twelve active medicinal fraternities, some of whom also participate in 
the above dances. They are shown in Table 2. 

LEADERSHIP 

After this digression for some factual information, we find another one- 
sided statement on returning to the problem of interpretation of Zuni 
life. Avoidance of leadership in social life is a corollary of the lack of per- 
sonal feelings in religion. If one is not interested in vision quest and if “Man 
is not lord of the universe,” so that “The forests and fields have not been 
given him to spoil. He is equal in the world with the rabbit and the deer 
and the young corn plant”i° — if all this is true, what is more natural than 
the supposition that leadership among men is not desired. But here is just 
a case in which the premise is correct enough while the conclusion does 
not necessarily follow. 

Dr Benedict reports that a Zuni is afraid of becoming “a leader of his 
people” lest he should “likely be persecuted for sorcery,” and that he 
would be only “interested in a game that a number can play with even 
chances,” for “an outstanding runner spoils the game.”" The basic fallacy 
seems to lie in the tendency to reason with the logical implications of one’s 
own culture. In the competitive Western world where one is brought up 
to assume that the world is made for his exploitation and where, if one 
does not push ahead, one is surely pushed behind, it is certainly logical that 
lack of personal acquisitiveness implies the denial of leadership. But in 
another society where a mutual give-and-take is more harmoniously as- 
sumed among all the beings of the world, one might be as humble as may 
be and yet exercise high power of discrimination among differences and 
values. Thus leadership is naturally assumed by those who arc recognized 
by their associates, as well as folloc\ed by others who do not see in the act 
of following anv degree of humiliation. The problem is not the contrast 
between leadership and its denial, but the valuation of the ways and means 
of achieving it. In any face-to-face community it is safe to assume that no 
individual with common sense will try to make himself ridiculous by seeking 
what is obviously beyond his reach, and that even the most eager and legiti- 
mate aspirants to high j)osition will make the ordinary official declination 

Bunzel. op. cit , p 
Benedict, op cit , p 99. 
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of an offer. Modern societies have asylums to take care of the insane, but 
a primitive community would have to charge the mentallv dangerous with 
sorcery in order to follow the policy of “safety first” for the communal 
w elfare. 

That there are so many public functionaries with well-guarded prerog- 
atives in Zuni is a proof of the existence of social ambitions. Dr Bunzel 
reports a case in which an old priest refused to give information as to the 
order of events in a rarely performed ceremony, although he was persuaded 
to reveal a particular prayer for a consideration. “In Zuni a ‘pent man' is 
one who has no special knowledge or position in the ceremonial system. A 
'valuable’ man has knowledge and prestige. 

A healthy amount of ambition is in existence in any living society. Only 
the means of acquiring prestige and realizing ambitions arc different, being 
culturally conditioned. Once agree to play the game, it must be played ac- 
cording to the rules of the game. The rules are different in different societies, 
but their existence is universal. With reference to Zuni in particular, not 
only do ordinary forms of struggle for individual supremacy exist, but 
violent forms also occur once in a while. When Dr Hodge was excavating 
the ruins near Zuni, a Protestant Zuni got the information from him that 
a sacred object valued by the people was but a small figure of St. Francis, 
inherited from the early Franciscan padres, and he used this information 
to discredit his Catholic opponents to his own advantage, Previous to this 
the priests of Zuni valued the object as indigenous, and with this discovery 
a strife of immense magnitude took place between the Catholic and the 
Protestant elements. Racked by the victorious party, the particular Prot- 
estant assumed the governorship of the reservation. More recently a high 
priest put himself above the other priests who were much more respected, 
and his means were pure politics which would have been beneath contempt 
in earlier davs. His underhand camitaign was linked with that of a new gov- 
ernorship whose incumbent was to be his right-hand man. Both were suc- 
cessful, and the general public was sharply divided between the advocates 
of the old order and those of the new politicians. 

DlSCirtlXE 

Another case of e)ver.simjdificd interj)retation of Zuni is in connection 
with child behavior. The universal idea of the student^ of the area is that 
the child is not chastised at all and behaves well automatically. I his sound> 
strange to those c\ho have iuni much experience with children in any other 
culture, but it is more or less accepted by all on the authority of universal 

Bunzel, op cit , p. 617. 
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agreement. Here is a typical passage from iMrs Stevenson, which is by no 
means an isolated example. One can read almost the same remark in any 
writings on Southwestern ethnography whenever such a topic is commented 
on. 

The Zuhi child is rarely disobedient, and the writer has known but one parent 
to strike a child or to use harsh words with it. The children play through the livelong 
day without a quarrel. The youngest children never disturb or touch anything 
belonging to others. In years of experience with the Zunis and other Indians the 
w riter has never lost an article through them, either of food or otherwise.'^ 

Because of the universal acceptance of this sort of judgment, those who 
are sympathetic with the Indians tend to idealize Indian life in this particu- 
lar, and those who are hostile, especially the White traders, say that the 
Indians have no discipline from the time they are babies so that even the 
grown-ups are just spoiled children. Here again, what seems unjustified is 
not so much the observation as an interpretation based on an incomplete 
recognition of the factors involved. The observers are easily led astray b\' 
their own background in supplying the missing logic with their own. 

The W(mking mechanism seems to be something like this in Zuni. First, 
the responsibility of supervision does not fall too heavily upon any one 
individual. All the members of the family besides the parents cooperate to 
see that the child behaves well. In fact, any member of the community 
who happens to pass by will say something to correct some misbehavior 
of a child. Confronted with this united front of the adults, so to speak, the 
child does not have much chance in trying to play one against the other. 
And if he is not unduly constrained, why should he make it unpleasant both 
for himself and for others? It is often observed that a very obstreperous 
child is easil}' hushed by a slight sound of any adult, in fact, by any facial 
c.xpression which is seen Ijy the child. It would be a wonder indeed that such 
things happened were there not sufficient conditioning beforehand. Second, 
in sj)ite of all signs of parental love, the children are allowed a much greater 
indej)endence in the free world of their own. The parents do not fondle 
them bt'xond the necessary physical care. To get bodih'cnjoyment by caress- 
ing the baby as a plaything and calling this love is not the pattern in Zuni. 
Farly in life the baby is put in a cradle for most of the time. He is often 
nursed in the cradle. As soon as he can play by himself, he joins the other 
little fellows ami is out ‘A sight of the threshold of the family. He comes back 
for food or for attention whenever he feels the need for it. He enjoys the world 
of his associates most of the time, and when he is near his jiarents he does 


^tevensun, The Zuni Ir.dians, p. 293. 
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not feel the need to show off to please them or to demand too much from 
them. They are taken for granted as the source of his wellbeing. Third, 
chastisement does occur once in a while, as acknowledged by Mrs Steven- 
son, But it is d^lne deliberately and effectivelv. There is no fussing around 
on the part of the mother, nor is there endless talk among the adults so that 
the child is encouraged to be mischievous by giving him so much publicity 
and attention. It is with the introduction of a new educational philosophv 
into Zuhi that some of the parents are beginning to feel uncertain of their 
children. Former!}- the children had one well-recognized aulhoritv, but 
lately they are made to understand that missionaries and school teachers 
are trying their best to discredit their parents. -\nd the new eilucaiional 
philosophy referred to is the fear on the part of the educators of the Fear 
lest it be instilled in the tender minds of children. The teachers are afraid 
that the children be made afraid. In other words, the family is losing con- 
trol of the child, and the school is no! adecjutiic }-et to iKUidle the -itiKit ion. 
rids is no place to deal with this fundamental jiroblem with any degree of 
fairness, but the point is that here is a problem due to transition. 

To instill in the child all the eilucation for daily life in a sense more 
pervasive than formal school education, there is the religious se stem of the 
people as a fourili factor, .-^s early as the chili! is able to recognize aiu thing 
he is subject to the impressive dramatic dunces coming regular!} the tear 
round. I’o him, of course, the jicrformtince is undertaken by sujiernaturals. 
The- unmistakable moral derived from all these is that they will be angry 
over any misbehavior. When he is initiated into one of the dancing sotieties, 
there is more formal lecturing on the moral philosophy of life, and he is 
whipped as a sign of puriiicalion. .Vnd above all, there are special funt lion- 
arics among the supernaiural beings, whose duty it is to punish the misbe- 
having. Apart from those who are purely religiniis guardians, each ki\a 
has an atocle, either man or woman, to take over the unpleasant job of 
frightening any notorious child on any necessary occasion. Sometimes it is 
dune in connection with occasions of dance ceremony. I hap])ened to see 
one of the katcina gods in full regalia go to a family in late evening after 
the j)ublic service v, a.-- I'ver lie bad long hair covering hi^ face tind a large 
sword in his hand. child, sujiporied by two chlerly women, presumal.)!}- 
his mother and maternal grandmother, >tood belore this frigluful tigure, 
who made ;i long speech and all sort.-' of gestures with his hand. Finall}- 
he seemed to be satisfied with the intent look of the child and the assurances 
of the wo!nen behind him. and got himself out after receiving the blessing 
of the familv in terms of pravtr, j'rayer meal, andi material gills. The thib! 
nui.-'t have been notorious somehow, and that impressive scene, 1 hiheve. 
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must be :i lasting memory. Again, it must be pcunted out that the present 
interest is not in the tvisdom of such a procedure, but in the actual mecha- 
nism used to mold the child’s behavior. It seemed a sound policy, though, 
to have the child supported by the helping hands of two elderly women, 
while he himself was standing on his own feet. 

MAX -\XD WIFE 

The ne.xt point of my interest in the interpretation of Zuni life is stimu- 
lated by Dr Kroeber. In speaking of woman's title to the house, he has the 
following remark: 

When a building is pulled down, it is the men who do all the hea\ y work. When it is 
re-erected, or an entirely new house built outside the old town, the men quarry and 
lay the stone, cut ami lay the roof higs. and carpenter the doors anti windows; the 
woman's part is au.xiliary throughout, e.xcept for the light labor of plastering, in 
which she holds sway. Yet when a man has built such a house, and he and his wife 
quarrel and separate, even though fur no other reason than her flagrant infidelity, 
he walks out and leaves the edifice to her and his successor without the least thought 
of being deprix’ed of anything that is his. Men have shown me the houses that they 
have put up for a wife who subsequentlx- installed another man as her husband, 
and have pointed out the glass windows, which they had [lurchased from the store- 
keeper with their own earnings, still in place, but the information was given 
casuall>’, and without implication of inlustice being invoh'ed “ 

From the standpoint of Western culture, this is extraordinary indeed, .^nd 
Kroeber goes on to say that “the Zuni does not have an inkling of having 
been chivalrous in such an abandonment’’ and that “his conduct is as much 
a matter of course as resigning oiieself to anything inevitable, like a cloud- 
burst washing out one's cornfield. “ But a more intimate knowledge proves 
that there is no reason whatsoever for “an inkling of having been chix'al- 
rous in .such an abandonment." The truth is this. man has no wttrries 
about a house. If he is married, he lives with hi.s wife. If divitrced, he cither 
goes back to his f>arents {his mother’s house) as before his marriage, or to 
his si.sier’-’ home in case of the lack id’ the former, or he is married into 
another woman's family and lives xvith them. widower without any near 
relatives, .'Ucli as jtarents. sisters, or daughters, is taken care of bv anv 
maternal relative. .A,nd further, there is the question of responsibilitx', over 
and tdvne that of a pnqicrty claim Bun/el has thi.s apt .statement: “With 
his (Icpiarture obligation.- cease, and his successor fathers his children."’^ 

i, Kri>i-I,fr. Z.hn K:,: ; ■■/ c ./ o.' i' Viithnipulogic-iil Papers, Arntruan Museum ui 
\aluial tti-tnr;, V’lii Is. J’.irt 2 I'tI7i, |i s'p 
Buiiacl. up I :l , |i 477 
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From this angle, he has nothing to lose, but everything to gain. However, 
he is not unduly favored by his culture requirements. If he leaves behind 
all his children to be fathered by his successor, he is likely to be supplied 
with other men’s children to be fathered by him when he joins a new wife. 
Individual cases may be fortunate or otherwise, but in the mill of the com- 
munity mechanism no one set of people can afford to be so obviouslv 
favored or disfavored, if the communitv is to persist. 

Although there is no intention of presenting factual information in this 
paper, it may be of some interest to note that, of 1420 case records of the 
Zufti (the total population is 2030) divided among 219 households, there 
are 14 houses owned by men, all the rest being owned by women. Men 
own houses when they have absolutely no other relatives to live with, when 
their wives come from other tribes than Zuni, or when they want to follow 
the White pattern of establishing families of their own, not to be bothered 
by the wives’ relatives. Of the same number of case records, it is found 
that there are 22 cases of patrilocal residence and 7 cases of clan endogamy. 
Although inter-clan marriage is the rule, these cases of marrying within a 
clan do not seem to draw much attention from the [lublic, when they have 
decided to “marry anyway.” 

In order to \iew the familv situation in a more complete context, let us 
examine sex relations more closely. Both Cushing and IMrs Stevenson give 
detailed account of the ways in which marriage was arranged. But "to 
marry Zuni-fashion” today is synonymous with any physical cohabitation 
without public sanction. Although marriage certificates issued by state or 
reservation officials do exist, they represent cultural di.stinction rather than 
sanction of marriage as such. Marriages of this sort are not many. Fetching 
water from the well or cisterns is, as of old, a good opportunity of arranging 
for a liaison. The difference lies only in the fact that water vessels of pot- 
tery were once on the heads of the maidens and now water buckets are in 
their hands. Young men scatter around, either singly or by twos and threes, 
either behind street corners or against fences, with large sombreros to shade 
themselves when they do not want to be recognized. Such a scene begins in 
the early evening and lasts until everything is perfectly dark. Then they go 
back home for supper. After that the unmarried ones make night calls ac- 
cording to arrangements made earlier in the evening. I'his accounts for a 
late supper as a rule. One minds one's own business, so far as the boy is 
concerned. His favor is cletcrmined by the girl, whose ex-lovers may be 
quite friendly to one another. But during the evening manamvres between 
the sexes in general the maidens are not simply interested in love-making, 
but each girl is equallv interested in spying on the affairs of her lover. Xo 
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one hastens in the cvenin", but walks leisurely ami with a yrt-al air of 
casuainess. A visitor cannot be aware of this until with snihcient time 
it ine\-itabl_v dawns on him that open-air evenings at Ziifii are magically 
charged, that everybody seems to be srieakin,g an)iinri in a sneaking at- 
mosphere, with occasional inquisitive eyes cast upon the stranger who is 
nut in harmony with the senera! setting. 

Xight calls are made by men with or without intention of m.arriage. 
One Zuhi youth, who has been a v, idower for stime time, says that had he 
sufficient money he could arrange to sleep with any young woman whose 
husband happened to be away or who was ncit married. "This is not boast- 
ing," he sa_vs, and seems to corroborate the impression of White residents 
in general. The parents of the girl give infcirmal consent by not objecting 
to the youth's presence. Scandals arise only when the parents are not in 
favor of him. They may set to work in favor c.f (uie man at the e.vpense of 
another. The parents of the youth do not care where their son finds living 
quarters, until they are informed that a relationshii) of some permanency 
is established. Lest some substitute should take his place during his ab- 
sence. a husband will try to stay home as much as possible. Sheepherding 
requires ^amj) life, but as it is not yet the fashitm to take one's wife to the 
camp, one wiauld try to rem.ain awav front the sheep. A bcpv as a rule is 
found to attend them. A group of sheep with a burro (which is displaced 
by the horse for any other jnirpose and is not seen in the pueblo.- g herded 
by a young boy or boys in cooperation, and visited once in a while by the 
I iwiier to take back one or iw-o .sheep for food, is the usual arrangement. 

Infidelity seems to be one of the major causes of the rapid dissolution 
of marriage at Zuni, and certainly is the major cause of all the petty 
troubles amorpg the vc.ung people --troubles which exhaust their interests 
bet'onrl the immediate horizon of rivalries. These difficulties are not be- 
tween the girl's lovers as such, but appear as comi>etiti\'e efforts of each 
^cx to outwit the other and as friction inddreciiy pioxluced among men who 
are otherwise related.. The local government can settle any trouble of dailv 
life c.xcept that connected with sex relaiiuns, ii' which it refuses to give a 
hearing. Thus below the calm surface of Znni life, most of the individuals 
have some marital trouble or other, and it is a rule rather than an exception 
to find that each has more than one matrimordal td.-torv. Two ca-es of 
divorce ca.rne to m\ inintcdiittc knowledge. They occurred in one familv; 
one man relundn.g to it after he had left his ’.vitL in aitoti'.er iKuischold, and 
another lea', ing his wife left behind while he foum' leniiiorarv lodging with 
his maternal relatives. The first wa.- angry with hi.s wife bcrtiuse she was 
jealous of Ills "aile.ged'' inlimacc with an unmarried girl. The one who 
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ivalkul (lut was accused of spending money on somebody else, while he 
himself was diasaiisiied with the “meanness” of the family, which de- 
pended on his niuney for securing credit from a White store to get daily 
supplies, I mention these two cases, because they illustrate the general 
situation-— particularly the latter ease. 

In this connection, it is curious to note that characteristics of a joint 
household based on the kinship principle stand out very strikingly. This in 
spite of the fact that “the Ziifiis do not have large families;""" the average 
size of a Zuni household being still about seven and one half persons as 
found by Dr Kroelter."' (^Vet an unusually large household of over twenty 
members is not at all conspicuous in the minds of the Zuhi.) What we tind 
as an attitude typical of the wives of brothers in a Chinese family is sur- 
prisingly comj'ardblc to that of the husbands of sisters in a Zuni family. 

I cannot resist the teiny)iaiion of making a comparison, in spite of my con- 
scious effort to keep away from any irrelevant associations. While Chinese 
wives arc married into tire husbands' family, or rather the husbands' 
Iiarents' family, the Zuni husbands are married into their wives' parents’ 
family. It is true, as Dr Krueber has [xunled oui, that the Zuni “are not 
Woman-ruled [leoiple" and that “the position of woman is not materially 
different from that which she occupies in nations of non-matriarchal insti- 
tutions,''^' but to a Chinese the role oi Zuni women seems much more im- 
fuirtant. It is not correct to say that woman rules man in Zuni, but what is 
true and impiortant is the fact that woman is not ruled by man at all. To 
have an abstract statement of this sort does not mean anything, but the 
realization of the carefree aimosjiherc surrounding Zuni womanhood car- 
ries significance. She is the naluraliv iiixiiccied jierson in her own home. 

I I is the husband who must make the necessary adjustment. And this ntakes 
all the difference in the world. She and her unmarried brothers and her 
.sbters, either married or unmarried, have only themselves to care about as 
far as external behavior is concerned. W'hile her husuand has to Ije con- 
siderate and calculating. If the oihc'r> are slow in coming to the calile, for 
instance, he must not show signs of eagerness and impatience. In case he 
has somet'ning in mind to do and liis father-in-law has something else to 
let him do, he will inevitablv conceal his own intentions and comply with 
the desire of lu^ f.i i her-in-law. If he is not ejuite satisfied with his wife’s 
sister’s hu.-band, he has to 'ue tactful and ni't too frank. All these circum- 
slaaces tlo iioi imjdv that the other peojilo need be malicious. one-sided 

“ sp < .7 . j> 

” Kroebtr. ep t.7 , pp 123-74. 

" Ibid . p, <10 
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adjustment is enough to make his situation not as comfortable as that of 
others. Thus he is quite comparable to a Chinese woman who is married 
into the man’s family. She may be well treated, yet the very fact of being 
treated is the core of her dimculties. She cannot take anything for granted, 
however well she is treated. It is she who makes the adjustment to her 
husband, her parents-in-law, her husband's sisters and brothers, and his 
brother’s wife. We are likely to believe in China that the petty troubles 
among the wives of the brothers are the result of definitely womanish 
qualities. It is a revelation to find the husbands of Zuhi sisters in similar 
difficulties, and what is more, such difficulties are due to similar adjust- 
ments irrespective of sex. An American woman may hnd it strange that co- 
wives could manage to live together at all, and it is equally strange for a 
Chinese to see the friendly relations between the e-iL-husbands of a par- 
ticular Zuni woman. America seems to lie in between in making emotional 
judgments, but a Chinese must actually see the matrilineal community at 
Zuni in order to realize with any degree of vividness that a woman can be 
the carrier of a dan. which would become extinct were there no longer 
women members. So long as community life is a kind of symbiosis and is 
human, indielduals must observe the rules of the game, once the rules are 
set. 

Yenchixg University 
Peifisg, Chisa 



COOPERATIVE RICEFIELD CULTIVATION 
AMONG THE SIANG DYAKS OF CENTRAL 

BORNEO^ By JOHX H PROVIXSE 

I 

T he ethnoloy;ical reports on the primitive peoples of the world are re- 
grettably lacking in the amount of information they contain pertain- 
ing to primitive labor. Nowhere is the literature more scant in this regard 
than in Indonesia, particularly with respect to the cultivation of the rice 
fields. In the reports on these peoj)les one seldom finds more than the merest 
mention of the actual labor of clearing, planting, harvesting. Full and 
elaborate information is frequently encountered as to the purely technical 
processes involved, the tools used, the technique of felling, or planting, or 
harvesting, with usually quite careful descriptions of the ceremonies and 
rituals which appear to be such a necessary adjunct of all tillage work and 
without which one gathers that the economic organization would collapse. 
But when one endeavors to find out who works, when they work, how, 
for how much or for how lung, one finds either no mention at all of the 
actual conditions, or has to be content with a statement or implication that 
the working of the fields either is a very simple, communistic endeavor, in 
which all work and share alike, or that it is done with the help of relatives, 
friends, and neighbors. 

Ricefield cultivation in Indonesia is of two types: irrigated and non- 
irrigated. The former type, which may or may not be terraced cultivation, 
is, with few exceptions, employed by the more advanced pieoples of the 
region who have had contact with Fslamic. Indian, ir Western civilization; 
the non-irrigated type, which with considerable certainty can be considered 
the earlier and more primitive, is practiced for the most part by the more 
backward and perijihcral groups, inhabiting the less accessible, m.oun- 
tainuus, and heavily wooded regions. 

Though one ntav find throughout Indonesia many minor variations in 
the ncin-irrigaied cultivation, in general this "dry culture, known aiso as 
"hill” or "slash and dibble" culture, and locally as ku. or kaingin, or jhum, 
or tavy culture, presents very much the same features wherever it is found. 
It consists in making, during the dry season of the year, a small clearing 
in the jungle, and planting, at the beginning of the wet season, a few grains 
of rice into holes made with a sharp-pointed planting stick or dibble. W ith 
few excejitions the population of these isolated regions is exceedingly spar^e 

* Rewritten portion of a Master's thesis accepted by the Department of .\nthropo'og\ , 
University of Chicago, lU.il. 
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ani! tin- amount of land available i.'i praciitally unlimited. A man is there- 
fore under little (.ompuLion to use the same land over again, year after 
year, or e\'er again, unless he so desires. 

Tile elearing of the brush and trees is done not only to provide ground 
spaie in v. hicli to plant, but also to remove the large trees and branches 
whieh sliut off ilie sunlight. The same sunlight, however, which nurtures 
the rice crop, ahso brings to life innumerable weeds and grasses, against 
which the kms harily rice cannot maintain itself for more than one or two 
\cars, alter v, hicli I he lield is abandoned and a new clearing made. After a 
fcv. vcdr.s, by which time th.e new jungle growth has attained such size and 
strength as again to crowd out the weeds and grass, the old held may be 
recleared and again ])lanteii Often as many as fifteen or twenty years will 
e'ap^c before the old held. i.. agaii' used. 

In --electitiL; a .-Mte the siiic of a hill or a gently sloping piece of ground is 
usuallc, though i.ot ncceS;aril\, chosen. Ordinarily the clearing is begun 
b_\' cutting away all the underbrimh, small trees, grass, and creepers. Then, 
lu'giuni! gat t he hot tom of tlu' .slope oral one edge of the a real to be cleared, 
tic reniahioio p, , - are notched rather <leeply, r-onu times on but one side, 
sonutimc' on Soth ujih.ill and downhill faces, lait are not cum])leiely 
severed ('urtai'i large key trees near liie top of ilie slope or at one siile of 
the slashing arc 'lien filled in such a way as to fall upon and carry with 
lilt in those trees alnady j.arlly cut through, in thi- way a comparatively 
large jilot, 'oirciimes as much as an acre, can be crudlely cleared in a short 
time.- 'I'hr hirger brtinehes of the filled trees are then lopficd off and the 
ciilire ari a left to dry out. the h-ngili of drying time degiending upon the 

I the tieos felhd and ihe weailier \ week or ten dat’s of e.M.'cedingly 

dr_v weath-er is often < nough to prepare a helf! fur burning, more freciuently 
a month i- repnired., 

fire iegrning. e-ini i.illv in phus being used for the first tinm and wdiere 
large ireo- havi Oeni felled, is often iiot sufficient to reduce the large trees 
tiud hra’uhes, in '..-h.ich ca'C the charred debris, or such eu' it as can Le 
nnw'i d. is -.eo into piles and, burned, again. Even such a second burning 

wdl 'eld''ni ch.ii' ti'e field i.f a great number of half-burned tree trunks 
and I uoii- oi;- ro.Os >, o It increases tiie amount of ush available for, and 
know ingi}- So U'l. i for. fertilizing the soil. 

As SI oi; as the burrdng is f.ni'hedi, w-hieh, unlcs.s a second, burning is 

- 1! fr C'n -,.u fur exrimji’.c .in'.one t'-i. s, nni X.ie.i?, ulicn the 
■ I hn.n In- .im tri-mied ur ev tpt f' a =:r.ali tuft left at the tup 
re m .rh •.-.v, ■.>- :hrte ;v.irs sCeir t.i-ees nil! branch out azain. 

O , . - I tpj] r.iL 1-00 u' 'P'lT ip tel” 
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necessary, can usually be accoinpli'-hed in one il.iv, tlie fubl i- rtaih f<ir 
planting. The object is, of course, to get the seeil into the ground, imini di- 
ately before the rains come. Small holes an inch or ■-o in depth are nitnie 
with a sharp-pointed stick and three or tour kerneK of rii e iino-t roni- 
monly called padi) droppetl into them.' Sometinu■•^ the liole~ .ire locirid, 
sometimes not; in either case a certain loss in the -ced planteil alway- 
expected and experienced from the forays of the birils. If the --eed ]ra, been 
planted too long a time before the rains set in, the seed'^ max- not sprout,' 
Or, again, it may turn very warm after the first rains and so b.ike the 'oil 
that the sprouts cannot come through the hardened crust. If 'tu h bapjn iis 
more padi must be sown. 

Once the fields are planted and the rains have beguri, lit tie moia i^ dom 
to them except to guard against the birds and jungle anim.iU, n onl.i 
wild pig, deer, rats, etc., which conie in, partiiularly dtirimg ihc running 
season, in great numbers. Rude bamboo fences arc often Irniii atouud the 
plots, scarecrows are emploved, and dogs frcrpu ntlx ti-si't tin- v.ati In i- 
usually the women and chihlren-- in keiping thi v ild .uiiin.d' out of tlie 
fields. Weeding is done uccasiuntilly among some of the y opU -, but it i' 
very disheartening task anti no great effi.iri is expended, op it 

When the grain is ripe, sexme five or 'i\ montli' afti r planting it i- har- 
vested laboriously with a small cresci nt-'h,iiied, ri.iping bhni. , thi‘ 'n d 
padi for the following year being selected from itn. Iir-t riie harxi'tii' 
After threshing, the unhusked rice is usually stored, in sp,u i.d'r. > i iH't nn i ed, 
granaries in the fields or in the nearby vill.age. in large b-'-.-hke liu'k.ei- 
underneath the village house, or in smtiller b.i'ket' in iln 'un'dl riiiiuld 
house; this small house being a cnarticteri''' i. feat.M. tht.u ghoM Indo- 
nesia and often being occupied. fi..r stveral months ..f the year b;. tl i ov.m - 
of the field. 

When, from this gcnerali/.ed. j>ii:turi of tin ag'diuit Tn' pittert', vhirh 
with minor variations will apply v.dth cotisiilmib'e a.i . n’-.n \ t,, ;h,' t;!, .g. 
activities of all those Indonesian jicojile engage.! m the -o-n, , , 'i\,.,n.oi-i 

f.f their riceficlds, we turn to the labor invo.ved.. its , . ,(<per,t* ; ve ’uuo,'-, , tt- 
amount and kind and organi.s.itio’i. the j.re'eni 'o. - \ , ry 

little. review of the [tublished. material du'. lo', - tr.-t .luo.- g •o-, ... tn, 
groups, the Bontoc, Bagobo, .in.l .-Vchme'e, a: e'a.ha-ge lO r r. - 
ferred to, but one rea.A in vni’' to seC r.ow' r’- ' ex. ‘n‘’'ge > ■ '‘gutv,. 

^ Vni'iHL: af’me nf tlio p' • ‘p’''- i . « '•■'wi i- ' ! 

1'L‘in" raked in. ri'-i '1 h-. p-tnt.nj 

^ ( k'Ceisinn-dly water is po’rred into th-- h-'. 
sproutinp: 
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w ages are intimated for two of these same groups, the Bontoc and Achi- 
nese, as well as for the Tinguian. Among the Subanun, Muruts, [bans, Du- 
hoi, Angami Nagas, Ao Xagas, and the Tanala of Madagascar, we find that 
cultivation is carried on “with the assistance of neighbors,” “by friends and 
kindred,” or “by groups of relatives.’’ Assistance procured by providing a 
feast is reported for the Achinese, the Angami Nagas, and is intimated for 
the Bontoc Igorot. Two groups, the Sakai and the Aloi, are reported to be 
communistic in the development of their fields, and such is also stated for 
the Muruts. Only one report can be said to be anything more than sugges- 
tive — that of Mr Hutton on the Serna Xagas, where one obtains a rather 
good picture of the “gangs” upon which the cultivation of the fields largely 
depends.® 

The following section attempts to supply some of the details of the 
general tillage pattern and the labor organization involved, based upon 
information secured by the writer in 1929 during a three months visit® to 
the Siang Dyaks of central Borneo, during July, .August, and September, 
the time of year devoted to the clearing of the jungle for ricefield plots. 

II 

The Siang people of central Borneo occupy a fan-shaped sector spread- 
ing northward from Poeroek Tjahoe on the upper Barito River in longi- 
tude 114°20'-114°40' East, all within less than one degree of latitude south 
of the equator. There are appro.ximately 2500 adults scattered in some 
fifty small villages over an area not e.xceeding four or five hundred square 
miles. The country is quite hilly or mountainous, covered with thick jungle 
growth, and traversed by numerous small mountain streams which How 
either north or east to the Laoeng, or south to the larger Barito. It is along 
the smaller streams, many of them not navigable even in the small prahus 
of the Dyaks, that most of the Siang villages are found. 

Culturally these people resemble the other Indonesian, or non-Malay, 
non-Mohammedan peoples of Borneo. Each village consists usually of one 


® It is at oncL' apparent th;it tiut :i few of the many so-calleii Indone-ian pedples— sliyhtly 
mure than a dozen — are mentioned in the preceding summ.ary. This does not mean that the 
«riUrhas neglected the reports on <ither groups, tiut th.at these reports f.iil to cont.iin e\ en a 
reference to the labor employed in the fields, and the mere enumeration of them is pointless. 

' The writer was attaeheil at the time to the .\lb.\merican .Mohawk Mal.iysian F.e[)edi- 
tion, under the leadership of Theodore Seelmann. and financed by the .311- \merican .Mohawk 
Kadio Corporation of Chicago To this company anil to .Mr Seelmann the writer is indicfited, 
for the opportunity allorded him to gather the information here presented Most of the ob- 
sereations were made at the village of Xono Kliwon on the Toepoeh rieer, an aeerage Suing 
village of eighteen families two days by trail from the Dutch outpost at Poeroek Tjahoe 
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long house, raised ten to twenty feet off the ground on hardwood piles and 
divided lengthwise through the center, the rear half being again divided 
into the family rooms and the front half left undivided to form a long hall 
or balcony. Each village has a head man, or pumbakal, who is chosen by 
the adult men of the village with Dutch approval and whose official acts 
usually reflect the sentiment of the men gathered in informal council. 
There is no intervillage organization, though chiefs of certain villages are 
recognized as having more power in Siangland than others. 

The family is the basic unit of the social organization, kinship is the 
most important social and economic tie, but a clan or gens organization is 
unknown. Marriage is customarily, though not necessarily, extra-village, 
is matrilocal and usually monogamous. Sickness and disease are caused by 
the presence in the body of the sick person of certain malignant spirits, in 
the casting out of which the services of medicine men, or blians, are em- 
ployed. After death a soul does not return to its accustomed resting place 
until after the death feast, or tiwah, is given by the surviving members of 
the family. This may occur a year or more after the death, and is a time of 
drinking and promiscuity into which nearly everyone enters. The rice wine 
is also drunk to excess on other festive occasions. Head-hunting, though 
once important, is no longer indulged in. 

Rice and wild pig are the main articles of the diet, supplemented from 
time to time by fish, jungle fruit, roots, honey. The wild pig is hunted with 
dogs and spears, and though the blowpipe and poison dart are utilized to 
some extent, the spear is the main hunting weapon. Large knives, known 
as mandaus or parangs, are used for cutting underbrush and cleaning game, 
as well as for much household work. Small axes and adzes of iron, hafted 
to a springy root or piece of rattan, are used for cutting the big trees. 
Ironworking, using the double-cylinder forge, is well developed. 

The above will suffice to place the Siangs in the general Indonesian pic- 
ture. Let us turn now' more directly to the subsistence life. Almost the en- 
tire life of these people is concerned with wresting a living from the jungle, 
hunting the birds and animals, collecting fruits and vegetables, or clearing 
the land to provide space and sunshine for the cultivation of their main 
crop, rice. The hardest and most important of these activities from the point 
of view of the effort expended, though not from the amount of time each 
vear devoted to it, is the clearing of the jungle land for cultivation. 

The amount of land available for cultivation is practically unlimited, 
though the people of each village rather definitely regard the land surround- 
ing it as belonging to the men of that village fur purposes of cultivation. 
Individually, however, they do not regard themselves as having anything 
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more than a temporary claim to use the land. As long as a man wishes to 
use land which is being cleared or has been cleared by him, no one can take 
it from him. If a m.an abandons a used plot after its first year, and moves 
to another without manifesting in some way" his intention to retain his use 
of the first plot, someone else may come in and cultivate the old field. There 
is a well recognized feeling, however, that if an abandoned field is wanted 
for use by another within one or two or even three years, permission must 
first be obtained from the user. After two or three years usually anyone 
may clear and cultivate it. 

The first problem that the Dyak faces in his cultivation is the choosing 
of a site, usually done at the end of harvesting in April or May, or before 
the beginning of the dry season in June or July.* The site of the previous 
year is considered; if the soil appears not to have been exhausted, if a good 
crop has been realized the year before, and if the grass and weeds have not 
overrun the place, this site may be used again.* If last year's plot seems un- 
desirable, those previously used but which have lain idle for three, five, ten 
or more years, are considered. The roots and stumps and partially burned 
timber from the previous clearing may have rotted and fertilized the soil; 
many of the rocks may also have been cleared away previously. Such a plot 
also has the advantage that the new growth of trees will not have attained 
such size as that in the undisturbed jungle.** 

If no old site is considered suitable, a new piece of jungle must be 
cleared. In choosing this site attention is paid to the size of the trees to be 
felled, to the quality of the soil, the scarcit\ of rocks and roots, its dis- 
tance from the village, the availability of water for domestic purposes. If 
the roots are many and very large, rice planted among them is likely to be 
stunted. If the trees are very large ones, after felling they will require con- 

’ By planting javau, vegetables, or perhaps rubber, or by simple announcement of his 
retention of an interest in the plot. 

* The dry season in the interior of Borneo is not as distinctly marked as in many other 
parts of the archipelago From late June until October there was some rain on ecery day ex- 
cept eight which the writer spent in the region. The rainy season proper, however, usually be- 
edn- in October, becomes heaviest during the months of Deeeniber, J.inuary, and Feijruary, 
and tapers off again into comparative drv-ness in April or May. 

’ Such is infrequent, however, and only two last year's sites were being used again at the 
village of Xono Klivvon during the writer's visit. Two other last year s fields were being de- 
'. olid to secondary crops 

At Xono Kliwon the chief's present ricetielJ site was last Used six years before, \\ hen lie 
himself had a crop there. The trees were aliout eight to ten inches in diameter and there was 
not much grass or underbrush to lie cleared Of eighteen fields being cultivated around Xono 
Klr.von, two were fields used the firevdous vear, five were fields that had been used five to ten 
years before, and ten were in previously uncleared jungle. 
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siderable time to dry out sufficiently t'' burn. A slightly sloping or level 
piece of ground is more desirable than a steep one; it is essential also to 
stay away from too high or too greatly exposed ground, for the winds in 
January or February are often strong enough to knock down the rice plants 
if they are in an unprotected location. 

The site having been chosen, the first work is the clearing of the under- 
brush, creepers, grass, and small trees. After these have been cut, the de- 
bris is allowed to dry out thoroughly — a few days being sufficient — before 
the larger trees are felled upon it. Then the larger trees are attacked with 
the small axes, partially cut through until the top or the edge of the clearing 
is reached, when the peripheral trees are completely felled as previously de- 
scribed (see page 78). Of course, such method of felling does not perfectly 
nor Completely clear a plot, and a good bit of hard work still must be done 
felling those trees tvhich have withstood the avalanche of the first felling. 

After the trees are down many of the larger imanches still extend high 
into the air, and these must be cut off in order to allow for more complete 
burning. This leveling process, known as mehera, is almost as strenuous 
work as felling the trees originally, .^fter the leveling the trees arc allowed 
to dry out and the plot is burned, on a windy day if possible. A second burn- 
ing may or may not be necessary. The fields are usually ready f a planting 
by the middle of October. 

Each family, that is, a man, his wife, and their unmarried children, has 
its own ricefield. The fields are not necessarily located in the same general 
region, nor in the same direction from the village, though in former years 
when head-hunting and raiding parties had constantly to be taken into 
consiilcration, it was usual for alt the fields to be very close together if not 
actuallv adjoining. .\t ]iresent, two or more families, sometimes as many 
as ten or twelve, often go together in the preparation of the same area, 
cooperating through all the different stages of felling the trees, burning, 
planting, watching, and harvesting.” If sufficient good land is available 
in one location, it is desirable to join together in cultivating it: for though 
head-hunting and raids no longer give the people much concern, joint cul- 
tivation su])plies a companionshi]) and economic advantage that is very 
desirable. During the growing season, when the animal pests are bad, 
watching of the fields can be done turn and turn about if several families 
are involved. Further, as one man at Xono Kliwon expressed it, if there are 

At Xono Kliwon, durin;.; the year in which these observations were made, six families 
Worked together in one large plot; two other families were joinid in another I he rest of the 
families in the \ illage -ten in number — workeii separately, thrir iields being widely se-parated. 
and in dilTerent directions from tlie \ illage. 
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several fields together, it is not likelj' that the animal pests will ruin any 
particular crop completely, but rather will injure all partially, whereas if a 
man is alone the pests may clear out his entire field. 

But it is not always possible to join together. There may not be sufficient 
good ground in one place for all to get a good crop, or there may be different 
opinions as to the best locations for the year, or there may be individuals, 
as there were at Nono Kliwon,.who prefer to work their plots by them- 
selves. When, however, several do join together in the selection of a site, 
each family has a particular portion which is its own, the boundaries of the 
plot being appro.ximately determined at the time of selection of the site 
and more definitely located during the time of felling. It is usual to 
leave certain small trees standing as markers to define the boundaries of 
plots. 

Occasionally there is a dispute over boundaries, due to failure to mark 
the trees which define the intended plot, or in straightening out the edge 
of a plot, after felling, one man’s markers may encroach upon ground al- 
ready included within another man’s line of trees. Every case that was 
brought to my attention at Nono Kliwon was said to be unintentional and 
was easily adjusted between the parties.'^ Infrequently the dispute cannot 
be settled by the parties to it, in which case it is carried to the headman 
of the village whose decision in the matter, sometimes with, sometimes 
without the aid of the older men, is abided by. 

The amount of time necessary for clearing the jungle varies consider- 
ably from one plot to another, dependent upon whether an old plot is being 
used or new ground has to be cleared. If a last year’s plot is made use of, 
there is usually nothing but a small growth of grass and trees to be cleared, 
which can be accomplished in a few days’ time without a great e.xpenditure 
of effort. A field with somewhat larger growth may require three weeks or a 
month for cutting, while a plot in previously unused jungle, with big trees 
to fell, requires si.x, seven, or eight weeks to prepare for burning.^''* 

*- However, one morning at Marowei, a Siang \il!age to the north, one of the grown 
daughters of the family in which the writer was living came in sobbing, complaining that the 
man felling trees on the plot adjoining hers had put his mark on a tree on her piece of ground 
and claimed a small piece of land which she herself had cleared. Though the contested piece 
was but ten yards square, there was haggling fur three days before it was settled, the man 
finally taking the disputed sector andagreeing to help the girl fell more treeson her plot, which 
he did. 

.^bocn, who was working among the big trees, spent seven weeks on his field when his 
foot was badly injured by a falling tree and he was forced to leave off work He was then within 
a week of completion. I tthers who had already finished their felling took it upon themseU es to 
finish .\boen’s field for him, e.xpecting no remuneration therefor. 
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\\ hen one visits a ricefield in the making, it is not unusual to find five 
or ten or even twenty or more people working on the same plot. This may 
be accounted for by either one or another of two methods commonly em- 
ployed by the Siangs in working their fields. More frequently it is due to a 
well recognized system of labor exchange, known as hando. Usually by 
previous arrangement, but often not until the clearing is underway, several 
of the heads of families will club together for the purposes of joining their 
combined efforts in developing their fields. If ten men thus agree, they will 
all work one day in one field, the next day in another, and so on around 
until in an ideal case at the end of ten working days a man will have worked 
nine days on others’ fields but will have the services of ten men for one day 
on his plot. Usually one day only is spent on any one field at one time, thus 
insuring that all fields will near completion at approximately the same 
time and that everyone in the hando arrangement will have approximatelv 
the same amount of cleared land for planting when the rains come. If the 
hando agreement includes only those families which have their plots ad- 
joining, the same group may be seen working in the same area day after 
day, but hando may be entered into with others whose fields are not ad- 
joining, and the people actually working in any particular plot do not fur- 
nish any conclusive evidence as to the ownership of the area, .\iter a man 
has returned service for all services rendered him, if such has not finished 
his clearing, he may proceed alone, or may enter into hando with others. 
Nor need a man necessarily hando: he may prefer, and often such is the 
case,'-* to work his field by himself, assisted only by the members of his 
family. 

In this system of labor exchange, no clear-cut evaluation of a par- 
ticular individual’s services is made. Work performed by a man may be 
returned in services of one of the older boys of the family or even the man’s 
wife, and though this may result in some inequality in the amount of as- 
sistance secured, it is “against Dyak custom to complain.’’ If not satis- 
factory a man can decline to hando another year or can enter into com- 
binations with other families. 

In hando each man is supposed to provide his own food, but in practice 
this most frequently works out that the ones who are assisting on any par- 
ticular day take their morning and evening meals in their own homes, but 
the owner of the ricefield where the work is being done furnishes at noon a 

" .\l)oen was working his fa-Ul liy himself, assisted only by his wife and sister-in-law His 
objection to hando was that he alw.iys got very poor a-sistance in return for his own hard work 
on someone's else held. Pladong and (Jdoh also worked their tields uilhout hando, sa\ mg the\ 
could do much belter alone, both liace .grown children, unmarried, who assist them 
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meal consisting of boiled rice and perhaps a little dry or salt fish or wild 
pig. Occasionally the workers leave for the field as soon as it is light in the 
morning, when breakfast is served to them in the field house by the owner 
of the field, the women usually accompanying the men to the fields to pre- 
pare the meal or meals. 

Besides this exchange of a day’s labor for a day's labor, a second means 
exists for obtaining help with ricefield cultivation. This other practice is 
known as haweh and is carefully distinguished from the exchange system of 
hando. Here a man who does not wish to return services for help rendered 
informally announces that on such a day he will have haweh at his ricefield 
and invites all those who are so disposed to come and assist him. Such 
services as are rendered him on that day need not be returned by him, but 
it is expected of him that he give a feast, or at least something more than 
the customary boiled rice and fish, during the day. It is a festive work- 
gathering, not unlike a Western corn-husking or barn-raising, and the 
owner of the field provides not only breakfast for all those who come, but 
at noon, in addition to bare necessities, provides pig or chicken, and usually 
tuak, the native rice wine. If the tuak is plentiful the working party may 
turn into a drunken rout before the day is ended, and probably very little 
work will be accomplished after the midday meal.^° The amount of work 
performed on such days, at least after the midday feast, usually is in rough 
inverse proportion to the amount of tuak available; but since a man's 
standing in the community and the success of his festive services are some- 
what dependent upon his liberality at haweh times, it is incumbent upon 
him to provide rather generously for all who come to work. As the owner of 
one field at which haweh was being made said, “If I do not furnish plenty 
to eat and drink, I will become known as stingy, and pcoj)le will not come to 
help at another time.” 

Haweh, of course, is not as reliable a method of procuring services as the 
direct exchange of labor, but on the whole considerable work can be ac- 
complished in this manner, and with much less effort on the part of the 
owner than in hando. It is, of course, a practice which can be resorted to 
more frequently by the well-to-do — those who have a supplv of rice, pigs, 


-\t one haweh which the writer attended, all the men worked hard until noon fellinij; 
trees, but at the midday meal nearly all drank too much and no more work was accomplished 
The owner of the fielil did not complain It was at this drunken party that the writer witnessed 
one of the very few quarrels which came to his notice during the cisit. Tladong, one of the 
older men of the \ illage, smeared pig oil into Koembit's hair during a bit of horseplay V oem- 
bit, well pa=t hfty himself, and regarded as the richest man in the village, resented it, li . spent 
mo't of the e\ening in the writer's quarters telling what “bail manners” Idadong had. 
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chickens, and tuak — and it is a difficult thing for a poor man to secure as- 
sistance in this way. But if a poor man is able, by loan or otherwise, to se- 
cure the necessary food and drink for a feast, he is as much entitled to haweh 
as the richest man in the village, and usually secures as much labor return, 
oftentimes more, than the well-to-do owner. Haweh is utilized particularly 
by those who, for some such reason as sickness or enforced absence from the 
village, have been delayed in the clearing of their plots; then feast labor 
may accomplish much in a short time. Or it may be that a man will let his 
clearing drag along until all the others have finished their work; then there 
being no work to perform for the others on an e.vchange basis resort can be 
made to haweh if the man cannot accomplish the work by himself. 

The two methods of procuring assistance described in the preceding 
paragraphs, and which we may well designate for convenience “e.xchange” 
labor and ‘‘feast” labor, are not restricted to the clearing of the fields but 
are utilized as well during burning, planting, watching, and harvesting. 
Both methods are also resorted to for other purposes than cultivation. 
When a man needs help in bringing in a prahu (dug-out canoe) or a torah 
(large memorial pillar) from the jungle, or in building a house, or in shaping 
a coffin, or preparing a grave, he may seek assistance from his friends and 
relatives, repaying the services in kind when the necessity for them arises, 
or with a feast which may be held at the time the services are rendered or at 
some future date. 

The employment of others on a payment basis is not unknown among 
the Siangs, and although money or any other standardized medium is not 
found, payment in commodities or by “shares” is occasional. If during the 
preparation of a joint field, a man becomes ill, he may employ some one 
else not in the working partnership to work for him, paying him in rice or 
other commodity. And if he cannot employ i)thcrs to work for him, his co- 
workers in the field must help finish his plot as well as their own, the man 
who is so helped being expected to repay later either a part of his harvested 
crop or bv c.xtra labor when he is able. If a man has an individual plot and 
becomes ill, he may make an arrangement for some one to work his field 
for him, sharing one-third or two-thirds, depending upon the amount of 
work necessary to be done for him. Or it may be an agreement whereby at 
the time of harvest the man who has assisted will harvest one day for him- 
self, the ne.xt day for his friend, or, after all the rice is in, the harvest may 
be divided into two piles, one for each. But these methods of assistance are 
exceptional to the ordinary methods of exchange and feast labor. Occasion- 
ally help will be given unfortunate individuals by the other members of the 
village for which help no repayment of any kind is expected by the donors; 
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but such help is only tendered those whose misfortune has come through 
no misconduct on their own part and who are deserving of it. 

With this rather simple picture of the organization of labor before us, 
let us look more closely at its background. There are many things extrane- 
ous to the cultivation of the fields which must be taken into account in 
trying to understand or to describe the organization of effort which these 
people have achieved. The circumstances of life of any two individuals in 
the society are never identical; some men have large families to provide 
for; some have no family at all, or only a wife. The children of some are 
small and helpless and a constant drain upon the family provider; some 
have grown children who assist materially in the economic struggle; some 
who have been expecting to count upon the help of their children lose them 
through death or early marriage. Through marriage or through inheritance 
a man or woman may come into such estate that the economic pressures, 
though never entirely removed, may be greatly reduced. Family factors 
alone, not to mention individual variations of ability, ambition, energy, 
health, preclude a perfect reciprocity in the Siang system. 

The man is considered as the head of the household, the room in the 
long house where he and his family reside is referred to as his, and it is ex- 
pected of him that he will provide to the best of his ability the rice, wild 
game, and jungle produce, while the women will take care of the children, 
husk the rice, make mats, and do the cooking. It is unseemly for a woman 
to do the hardest kinds of work, to fell large trees, to hunt wild pig, or even 
to bring in a load of firewood; and a man who spends his entire time around 
the house to the neglect of his jungle work is guilty of a breach of responsi- 
bility. 

Boys and girls, until they have reached the age of six or seven, are not 
required to work in the fields. Most of their time is spent in play, swim- 
ming, trivial household duties, meanwhile absorbing from their elders the 
ways of life and the traditions of their people. Quite early, however, they 
become accustomed to performing such services as can be entrusted to 
them; simple house work, minding the younger children, guarding the dry- 
ing unhusked rice from the pigs and chickens, occasionally bringing water 
from the river or wood from the woodpile. When the}' are able to make their 
way along the jungle paths and to appreciate the jungle dangers, they are 
allowed to accompany their parents to the ricefields where thev do such 
tasks around the ricefield house as they arc able, gradually attaining such 
familiarity with the surrounding forest and the use of the knife that thev 
arc allowed to search for rattan or bamboo or other jungle i)roducts that 
may be useful in native crafts. The amount of direct labor, however, per- 
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formed by the children up to the age of nine or ten in the cultivation of the 
fields is relatively insignificant in the general labor problem. 

After nine or ten, however, many of the children of both sexes have 
sufficient strength of body and facility with the native tools to assist ma- 
terially in the clearing of the jungle underbrush and creepers, preliminary 
to the felling of the big trees. Their services can be utilized in collecting 
debris for burning, to some extent in planting, to a greater extent in watch- 
ing and weeding, and at harvest time. noticeable division of labor occurs 
very soon, and the boys are seen to devote more of their time to the men’s 
work, the clearing of the fields, hunting, fishing, and the girls to the women's 
work of cooking, tending the children, pounding rice, or mat-making. 

Not until the boys are fourteen or fifteen years of age are they con- 
sidered able to take their places with the older men in felling the big trees, 
difficult as well as dangerous work. Until such time as they marry, usually 
three or four years later, their services are rendered to their father's field 
or other work in his family. Upon marriage the man leaves his father’s 
house and takes up his residence in the village to which the girl belongs, or 
if the marriage has been in the same village, in the long house to which the 
girl belongs. father, therefore, loses his son’s help upon the son’s marriage, 
and though the son then becomes a member of his wife’s family, his resi- 
dence with the father-in-law is not of great duration — seldom as long as a 
year — and the father-in-law does not benefit appreciably in the service 
rendered him. 

It is expected of the newly married couple that they shall set up their 
own establishment, in the wife’s village, as soon as they are able. When this 
is done, usually with the assistance of the two families concerned, the girl 
devotes her whole time to the new home, and if children do not come im- 
mediately, she assists her man in the ricefields as much as her household 
duties will permit. Though the division of labor in the fields is not so rigidly 
drawn as to preclude a woman from helping in felling the big trees, or to 
preclude the man from assisting in preparing a meal, it is a serious reflection 
upon a man whose wife must work too hard in the fields.*® 

A man’s grown daughters, like the sons, while still unmarried, devote 
a considerable part of their time to the work in the fields and assist ma- 


.\boen's wife and sister-in-law, who helped .\boen in felling big trees, were very much 
ashamed to be forced to do such work 'I'he wife also complained rather bitterly that she should 
have to carry in a load of firewood from the jungle Aboen was by no means a lazy person, as 
reference to his record in the .\ppendix will show, he appeared to be one of those indiciduals 
who, despite the best intentions and tremendous effort, was frustrated by a lack of sound 
judgment and an undue share of misfortune. 
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terially in the family welfare and the economic status of the father. The 
services of these grown daughters can be and sometimes are exchanged, but 
the usual thing is for them to work only on their father's field. 

Women who have lost their husbands through death, desertion, or other 
cause, and who have not been successful in pri'Curing another are often- 
times forced to cultivate their own plots by themselves. Of course, some 
of them are fortunate enough to have j)arents or brothers or other relatives 
to whom the}’ can look for help, bur when such is not the case they must 
engage in the hard work of clearing their own ground, usually confining 
themselves, however, to those areas which have been preciously used and 
on which the growth has not yet attained ari}' great size. On the whole, the 
women can swing an axe as effectively as the men. When they do cultivate 
their own plots,’’ they may enter into hando arrangements with their 
friends and neighbors, and may, if not too poor, which the_v usutill.v are. 
secure feast labor. If a woman is left with several small chiliireii and has lu) 
relatives upon whom she can call, she is usually assisted by the others in 
the village, through gifts of rice and wild jiig or b} help in the clearing of 
her field; at least until such time as the children have become old enough 
to help her. 

With the exception (A the children, who until the}’ are married are 
cared for in their father's house and the old peo|>le who no longer are aide 
to do hard W’ork in the field, everyone mu.st cultivate a field of some sort. 
The (dd men and w’omen are cared for b}’ their relatives, or these lacking, 
by friends and neighbors, and though no definite ret iprocal obligations ari^e 
from the help extended to them, the (dd men ordinari!}’ crintribuie a heli)- 
ful share to the family existence by gathering and stripj)ing rattan, sharpen- 
ing tools, carving out boards and troughs, tending ilie chiliiren; the (dd 
W’omen by W’eaving, cooking, tending the children, or such other small 
duties as devolve upon the stay-at-homes. With these exeeptions no one 
is e.xempl from the necessity ('>f making a riceiiehl, imt e\’en the medicine 
man or the chief. 

,-Vmong the Siangs as among other peojdes there are certtiin individuals 
who tire shiftless, certain other ones W’lio do not n-gtird with an}’ great cii’- 
cumspection their (^djligations cither to their famii}’ or to their [( llov, - 
workers. d'he.se j)eo]jle here, as elsewhere, somieluiw get along Xo one of 
them, lio'we\’er, or at least no one of them who has m^t learned to emulate 
the shrewd fMalac’s and Chinese ran be said to live eiitirei',’ b\’ hi^ wits, 
and without (jccasi(mally devoting himself to real labor in the fields nr in 

'■ 1 hrt'L such in-U'nees came tri the '.vnU r's inn 'hirinc fio m-I| ts nein nmn- in - 

-tTri' ' - \',eic fklali 1 .iriDii-' !'ij< -I cia’il- 
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the jungle. The Slangs, as other Dyaks, are notorious for their hospitality 
and visitors from other villages are readily accepted and provided for, some- 
times for considerable periods of time. But if a man after considerable time 
makes no attempt or offer to reciprocate in some way for the hospitality 
afforded him, he is asked to move on. The Siang territory is a small one, 
communication between the villages is frequent, so that a man’s shiftless 
ways quite soon spread to all the long houses and that man’s reception be- 
comes gradually less and less hearty. No really deserving person who 
through sickness or other misfortune has come to difficulty will be per- 
mitted to suffer or starve among the Slangs, but an undeserving person is 
seldom tolerated longer than is necessary to find out what he is. 

Ill 

Of recent years economists and other social scientists have justly com- 
plained that the material so far gathered from primitive peoples does not 
tell very much about wffiat they wish to know. Descriptions of foodstuffs, 
primitive tools, weapons, or traps, the various techniques of cultivation, 
hunting, fishing, harvesting, etc., no matter how detailed or accurate such 
descriptions may be, do not furnish much aid in the solution of those prob- 
lems which are nearest the hearts of the economists. How much of the life 
of primitive man is spent in work, in play, in idleness; how much in the dis- 
charge of obligations to his fellowmen? What is the motivation behind work 
and the business of making a living? What are the factors, environmental, 
social, religious, or selfish, in this economic drive? How- do production, dis- 
tribution, e.xchange, function? These are but a few of the questions to which 
answers are sought. 

Fifteen years have now elapsed since Dr Malinowski, striving to cor- 
rect the barrenness of ethnologic endeavor, ploughed new furrows in the 
sterile landscape of primitive economics, dci)osited and fertilized a few 
promising seeds, and went on to other fields.*® Inspired by him Raymond 
Firth has subsequently contributed an interesting investigation of the 
Maori in which he e.xhausts the extant literature on the New Zealand people 
to give us a correlated picture of Maori life from the economic standpoint. 

Dr IMalinowski has effectively brought into further disrepute the already 
disreputable concept of a primitive economic man; has admirably ham- 
mered home the motivating importance of the semi-commercial ceremonial 
Kula in the Trobriand economic life; has disclosed the influence of magic 
in the economic activitv. For all of these services his work has received the 

H Xtaiinowski, Argonduts of Ihe H eslern Pocijic (London, 1922). 

TrimiiEc Econoniia of the .\ oio Zeolind Moori (Xcw X ork. 1929). 
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deserved plaudits of anthropologists and economists alike. But one wonders, 
after reading The Argonauts of the Western Pacific how these Trobriand 
people actually live. That they are impelled to work and that they are kept 
at it is diligently demonstrated to us, but when and how do they do it and 
by whom is it done? After all, arm shells and bracelets do not satisfy at 
least one very important vital need. The unique Kula exchange, like the 
excrescent potlatch of the Northwest Coast, provides an incentive for work 
that is paralleled in our own society by many vain drives to industry and 
accumulation, but after all, these socio-psychological drives are not the de- 
scription of the economic structure that arises from them. There is no reason 
to believe but what in every society that is a going concern there will be 
found some socially determined drives that keep people at work and that 
these urges in any particular culture will take on different forms. To point 
out the variety of these motivations is an interesting, romantic, perhaps 
even a useful procedure; but if ethnology is going to realize its full responsi- 
bility to economic theory it must present for the economists’ use objective 
material that goes beyond these individual drives and reveals social and 
economic intercourse as a thing in its own right, capable of being studied 
and understood in terms of societal balance, stress, and integration. 

The purpose of the present paper is not the refutation of Dr Malinow- 
ski’s socialized economic man, not an attempt to dispute the influence of 
magic and ritual in Melanesia and New Zealand, not a stricture upon the 
economic importance of ceremonial motivation. It has a different problem; 
that of describing the cooperative effort of a primitive group in the cultiva- 
tion of its fields. It aims at presenting an apologetically meagre but what 
the writer believes a significant amount of data that will help to clothe the 
concept of social reciprocity in objective fact rather than in subjective im- 
pressionism. And incidental to that problem it will, the writer believes, ap- 
pear that the organization of labor and production, despite its cooperative 
character, is not always or necessarily the complex and highly socialized 
phenomenon, shot through and through with magic and sustained by 
psychological drives of non-utilitarian nature which the two studies of 
Malinowski and Firth might lead us to think is the rule in primitive 
society. 

It is easy enough to agree with the emphatic statements that self interest 
is not the onl}' motivating force in native industry, and the rather self evi- 
dent jjroposition that many other social, magical, and religious factor.s 
modify and condition this self interest. It is less easy, however, to agree 
when the influence of these other factors is so stressed as to give one the 
impression that self interest as a motivating factor in economic life plays 
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but a secondary role. The writer’s experience in the field failed to disclose 
the overshadowing importance which has come to be attributed to these 
factors. Xot, however, because they were neglected in the observation of 
the agricultural activity: in fact, an effort was made to see them and to 
note their possible conditioning effect. That they were not observed may 
be due to the short period of time covered by the observation, the un- 
familiarity with the culture, or to the intellectual shortcomings of the ob- 
server, but the fact remains that the cooperative effort in cultivation herein 
described appeared to function under its own motive power to a much 
greater extent than it was motivated by external social and religious forces. 
In this fact resides the writer’s justification for his separate treatment of 
the data. 

The chief, the smith, the medicine man, though their respective offices 
or callings gave them certain prestige in the community life, and somewhat 
reduced the effort in cultivation which they must put forth, were not re- 
lieved from work. They labored in the fields along with the others, their 
work dictated by their individual physical needs or the wants of their 
families. The wealthy, though their additional resources made it easier 
for them to live than was the case for some of the less well-to-do, were no 
more e.xempt from work in replenishing their rice bins than was the poor- 
est individual in the \-illage. Idlers idled at their own risk. 

Restrictions and taboos, the paralyzing effect of which on the economic 
existence of primitive people has so often been noted, are not denied for the 
Dyaks. Many of them were told the writer and many pages of notebooks 
were covered with them. To cite but a few: at marriage, the couple is re- 
stricted from work for three days; on the death of a close relative no work 
may be performed for seven days; if the relative is a baby or small child the 
restriction is reduced to three days. But it was further noted that an oc- 
casional taboo on activity for three or four or seven days is not at all a dis- 
astrous restriction in a society which does not regard leisure as an evil nor 
measure time as money; further it was noted that though these restrictions 
af)plied to ‘‘work,” they did not preclude such male activities as hunting in 
the jungle, or collecting jungle produce, or doing odd jobs around the 
house, or such female activities as cooking, caring for the children, carrying 
water, all activities which have considerable importance in the round of 
economic life. And at the one death which occurred in the village during 
the writer’s visit — that of a bal)v for which the traditional restrictum from 
work is three days — the father repaired to his field the next day after the 
death, the breach of observance e.xciting no comment whatever in the vil- 
lage, causing no punishment to be meted out to him, and being explained 
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by the chief with the statement that ‘‘just now that family is very busy.” 
Numerous as these taboos and restrictions may be, powerful as they may 
appear on paper, the facts of their existence seem to have been overworked 
and their effects on the economic life to have been overstated. 

Likewise omens. The flight and calls of numerous birds, the actions and 
cries of certain animals, the occurrence of certain natural phenomena, are 
all regarded as prophetic and ominous by these jungle people. But it is a fact 
that during the three months in which the writer lived the everyday life of 
these people, no journey was ever postponed, no ricefield was ever aban- 
doned, no work was ever laid aside for any other reasons, either observed 
by him or given as an excuse by the natives themselves, than reasons of 
utility, personal disinclination, or inclement weather. Not only was no rice- 
field abandoned after being selected, but no native to whom the question 
was put could refer the writer to anyone who had ever abandoned his field 
on account of inauspicious omens. 

This is not to deny that these people do not consider themselves to be 
surrounded by a great spirit world, a world which for them contains many 
non-understandable agencies which can do many strange things. But this 
spirit world is of much greater importance to them in those phases of life 
which their limited knowledge precludes them from accounting for ration- 
ally — such phenomena as disease, sickness, birth, death, propagation — than 
it is concerned with the facts of their economic e.xistence. True it is that 
when a man selects his field, omens are frequently consulted, that at plant- 
ing time offerings are made to the spirits, and that at harvest a thanksgiving 
feast is held. But true it is also that a man selects his field not because the 
omens are right but because he sees in the plot chosen a suitable soil, an 
absence of stones and weeds and grass, the possibility of a fair crop, a possi- 
bility based not upon what the omens have said but upon his own past ex- 
periences with soil, weeds, and ricefields in general. Whatever help he can 
obtain from the unseen world of spirits in securing a good harvest bv 
means of ceremonies and offerings he will gladly, hopefully, even fcarfullv 
put forth the effort to obtain, but he is neither so ignorant of the facts of 
life nor so oblivious of their practical operation as to believe that these 
spirits will fell the big trees in the jungle, or burn them, or plant hi.s rice, 
protect it from the animals, weed it, and harvest it. .\nyone who has 
watched a loin-clothed Dyak, armed with a small axe, attack a tree six feet 
in diameter and after an hour of perspiring labor, see him scurry for safetv 
out of the way of the falling trunk, cannot come away from the scene with 
the feeling that here is a man whose every movement is regulated by some 
magical influence. Anyone who has seen one of them come home in the eve- 
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ning from his field, plunge into the river for a refreshing bath, consume great 
quantities of boiled rice, and stretch out on the floor of the long house bal- 
cony for a contented chew of betel-nut and lime, will not attribute to this 
m.an any inability to recognize and face the cold hard facts of existence, 
nor deny that he knows what work is and what it will bring him in the way 
of bodily sustenance at some future time, spirits or no spirits. 

For two fortnightly periods the observer kept a day-by-day schedule of 
the activities of several individuals in the village where he lived, the better 
to secure an objective record of the everyday life. These accounts are em- 
bodied in the Appendix.-” Though the investigation was abruptly termi- 
nated and the records are regrettably inadequate in many respects, such as 
they are they fail to indicate any great number of external pressures which 
drive the individual to his work. And for those who maintain that such bare 
records can never reproduce the subtle influence of these extra-economic 
pressures the writer can only say that the records were kept as fully as his 
observation of the facts of every-day life seemed to warrant. 

APPENDIX 

The following pages are the records of activity of six men and one woman of 
the Siang village of Xono Kliwon for two fortnightly periods during the season 
devoted to the preparation of the jungle ricefields The continuity of the records is 
broken by an unavoidable absence of a week which detracts somewhat from their 
alreadv meager value as an account of primitive occupation, but the records are 
appended as a sample of what may be done with such data kept over a yearly or 
longer period for a large number of individuals. Besides the concrete information 
which such records furnish, the data lends itself readily to statistical manipulation 
and analysis. 

It is, of course, often difficult to record with exactness in such large units as a 
dav everv activitv an individual engages in every twenty-four hours .\n hourly 
unit would furnish a much more exact picture, but the returns from such minute 
tabulation are probably incommensurate with the added effort required. This 
difficulty is not a very real one in a record of Dyak activity e.xcept with regard to 
those davs on which the individual remains at home. It must be pointed out, there- 


™ .Attention is in\ited to the records of the .Appendix as a method of securing oljjective 
i-nforniation on primiti\e economic acti\ity Such a record maintained o\er a long period of 
time for a large numher of individuals, men, women, and children, would pro\ ide an excellent 
framework for the consideration of the life of aprimitiee conimunitx. Iirth has called atten- 
tion to the need of such records in the following words* *’Rut as a note for the lield-worker, 
it may be here remarked that a most valuable ethnographic document would be a diary of 
native work from day to day, extending over a long period of time — say a complete year. 
This would provide most useful data in regard to the organization of acth ity and the seasonal 
distribution of occupation" {Trimilhe Economics of the .A fa* Zeoloiid Moori, p. 5t>). 
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fore, that in the foIlo\\ing records the designation ‘'at home, resting,” does not mean 
necessarily that the man on that day did not devote any of his time to any gainful 
occupation, but merely that the major portion of the day was spent in leisure; 
likewise, a man "at home, working," was not necessarily employed during all the 
hours he remained in the village. 

The records are roughl\- accurate of the individual activity and are based not 
only upon the recorder's observation of what the man was doing but also upon what 
the man considered himself to be doing on the particular day. No attempt was made 
to begin the records until the observer had become well enough acquainted with the 
customary activities of the village and with the individuals selected to be able to 
keep the record by personal observation as well as on the testimony of the people 
themselves. 

Several interesting things suggesting further investigation are brought out in 
the recapitulations. The chief of the village spent ten of the twenty-eight days 
hunting wild pig in the jungle, while Tatak. whose diet consisted in pork as much 
as did the chief's, did not hunt a single day, but spent double the amount of time 
the chief did in the ricetields. Almost a third of the time of the medicine man Seetak 
during the four-weeks period was devoted to ceremonials for the cure of the sick, 
yet for this he received no remuneration e.xcept one small gift of rice and on two 
occasions, when he performed at other villages, his meals. Medan spent eleven and 
one-half days at home resting but only two in the ricefields. This reflects not only 
the fact that Medan had his field on a plot that was used the previous year and 
hence the work was not so pressing, but also a certain streak of indolence which the 
writer observed in him. 

Unfortunately, due to the abrupt termination of the investigation, the recapitu- 
lations were not made up until after the writer's departure from the field. Hence 
the many problems suggested by them could not be pursued further at the time. It 
would be especially interesting to have the records comjjlete enough to demon- 
strate the actual working out of the labor exchange system among these people. 

Ihe record for Liwoei, the onl\' female record obtained, is but a poor sample of 
the work performed by the women. Most of the women vho, like Liwoei were 
without small children, spent much more time in the ricefields than did Liwoei, 
whose man was a very good worker. Those with small children were at home prac- 
tically all the time, as were the old women. 

Rlcords of Activity 

Tctvk (male): aee about .30, married; wife and grown son. 

Dale Iloii' Occiiph'd 

.\ug. 24 Working in his own ricefield 
2,3 Ditto 

26 Ditto 

27 Working in (Jeke's ricefield (hando) 

2S \\ orking in his own ricefield 
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29 

30 

31 

Sept 1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-12 

15 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Ditto 

Home, resting (made strap for knife) 

Working in his own ricctield 
Ditto 

Home, resting, wife's uncle \iaiting from another village 
Hume in a m , resting, his own fieM in p m. 

Home, resting, half day, his own field half day 
Hie oan ricelield 
Sahadan’s ricefield (haweh) 

Xo record (observer absent from village) 

Home, resting 

Horae; helped Kenting make coiiin for dead baby 
Home, assisting Renting (other work taboo) 

His own ricefield 
Home, resting 
Ditto 

Sahad.in's ricefield (haweh) 

His own ricefield 
Ditto 

Half day his own ricefield; home restin.g half day 
Half day his own ricefield; home half day — sick 
Hume — sick with dysentery 
Ditto 

Ditto (on his mat in the long house all dav)* 


Rccjpiiuljnon 

Number of days working in his own ricefield 
X'umber of days working in others’ ricefields 
X'umber of days hunting in jungle 
Number of davs home, resting 
Number of days home, but working 
Number of days home, sick 


121 

U 

0 


* T.ilak illcti a SScek Liter. 




2S 


(Uiy^ 


Dak\ (male): age about 40, married; wife and grown son. thief of \iiLit:e 


Dale 

IIolJ ( >LL H pit'll 

Aug, 24 

Hunting wild pig (alone'l; got three 

25 

Working in his own ricehcld 

20 

Working in (Jeke's rieeliehl (haiKlo) 

27 

Ditto 

28 

Hunting wihi pig (\\ith Weelan) 

29 

His own rltelield; home 4 p m , wt nt ii-^hing 

30 

Hunting wild pig (alone), got one 

31 

His own ricefield 
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4 

6 

7-12 

13 

14 
13 
16 
17 

15 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


Tatak'a ricefield (haweh) 

Home, resting, half day; own riceneld half day 
Hunting wild pig (alone), got none 

Home half day, half day in own ricefield, which is finished for burning 

Home, resting 

Hunting wild pig (alone) 

Xo record (observer absent from village) 

Hunting wild pig (with Tolong and Medan), got one 
Home, resting; helped repair observer’s quarters 
Home, resting; Kenting's baby's funeral (work taboo) 

Hunting wild pig (alone) ; got one 

Home, resting 

Ditto 

Ditto 

\Vorking in .Aboen's ricefield (have eh) 

Hunting wild pig (with Odoh) , got one 

Hunting wild pig (alonel , got none 

Fishing; brought prahu from down the river 

Mended fish net; cooked out jungle oil for preserving fish-nets 

Hunting wild pig (with Tolong and Medan); got one 

Repairing prahu; home all day. 


RecdpHidation 

Xumber of days working in his own ricefield 4 

Xumber of days working in others’ ricefields 4 

Xumber of days hunting wild pig in jungle lU 

Xumber of days at home, resting 4 

X'umber of days at home, working 6 

Total 23 days 


Meu-VN Imalej . age about 35, unmarried; lives with unmarried sister; assistant chief of \ illage. 


Date Hole Occupied 

-\ug 25 Working Daka’s ricefield (hando) 

26 To Moeara Toepoeh to see Malay tra<ler about debt 

27 Home, resting 

2,3 Hunting wild jfig (with Dakal 

29 Home, resting 

il) Hunting wild pig (alom), got one 

31 Home, resting 

Xept. 1 Home, re-^ting 

2 Home, helped in cleaning up e illage for inspection 

3 Home half day, resting, half day in jungle 

4 Home, resting 

5 Ditto 

6 Half (l.iy in ncefielil, half day at home, resting 
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7-12 Xo record (ol)server absent from village) 
le Hunting wild pig (with Daka), got one 

14 Home, resting; helped repair observer’s quarters 

15 Home, resting, Kenting's baby's funer.il (work taboo) 

16 Riceheld half day; home, resting, half day 

17 Home, resting 

IS Ditto 

19 Went to Poeroek Tjahoe as coolie for writer 

20 Ditto 

21 Ditto 

22 Ditto; returned from Poeroek Tjahoe .ifternoon 

2,1 Home, resting 

24 Ditto 

25 Hunting wild pig (with Daka and Tolong); got one 

26 Hunting wild pig (alone); got none 


RecapiuAilion 

Xumber of days working in his own ricctield ... 1 

Xumber of days working in others’ ricefields . . . 1 

Xumber of days hunting wild pig in jungle 5 

Xumber of days traveling in other parts of Sianuland 

Xumber of days home, resting . Hj 

Xumlier of days home, working . oi 

'I’ot.d 27 d,u5 


Sr.r.TtK (male): age about 45, married, blian (medicine mar.i 


Date 


Ho'.a Occupied 


,-\ug, 24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
,10 
,ii 

Sept. 1 
2 
.1 

4 

5 

6 

7-1,1 

14 

15 
lo 


Home, resting 

To Changkang to perform as Iilian for 'ink pcT'on 

.-\t Changkang 

Ditto 

Ditto; home 5 p m. 

Working in his own riceheld 
Working in another's riielicld (hando) 

Ditto 

Tatak's ricclicld (liaweh) 

His own riceheld 
Home, resting 
Ditto 

His own riceheld 
Sahadan's riceheld (haweh) 

Xo record (obseTcer absent from cillage) 

Home, resting; last night performed for Kentmu s ilHng Iciby 
ITonie, resting; Renting s naby ^ funeral (w'ork taboo) 

Home, resting 
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17 Home, working on blian's paraphernalia 

IS Home, resting 

10 Home, resting, half day; half day performed as biian at Mapit's ricetield house 

20 Ahoen's ncefield (hawch) 

21 To Tnmhang Bana for hlian's performance 

22 At 7’iim'iang Bana 

2 3 At Tomhang Bana; home in evening 
24 In jungle gathering firewuuJ 

2,3 Home, resting 

2(,> Ditto 

Rec.spiiui'iuon 


N’umber of days working in his own ricetield .3 

Number of da.vs working in others' ricelields 5 

Xumher of days working in jungle 1 

N'uniber of days lor nights) performing as Ilian 81 

Xumber of days home, resting 7 

Xumber of days home, working . 

Total , 27 da\3 


Teiieixc, (’male) age 2,3, married three tears; no children 


D l>e 

Aug 25 
26 
27 
2S 
2Q 
,30 
31 

Sept. 1 


4 

,S 

6 

7 12 

1 3 

14 

15 
lo 
17 
IS 
10 
20 


Uo\: Occupied 

Working m Daka's ricelield lhando) 

Tatak's ritelield (liaweh) 

(.teke's ricelield (hando) 
f’lddung's rieelield I'hando) 

Djawa's ncehcld fhando) 

Home, resting 

Working in his own ricefield 
Tatak's ricelield (haweh) 

Ditto 

Mapi 1 3 ritelielii Oiaweh) 

Hunting wild pig (with Oedoet and Xyaring); got two 
Working in his own rieelield 
Sahad.an's riccTicM (hawth) 

,\o reeord O.bsLreer absent from tillage) 

Hunting wild pig (with Daka and Medan), got one 

Home, ristii'ig, lialf day, ricelield half elay 

Home, resting, Kenting's baby's fuiie-ral fttork taboo) 

His own ricelield 

Horne, u-sting 

ills own rieelield 

Hunting wild jiig (with Renting), got one 
Home nearly all ilay, two hours in licetiehl 
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21 

Working as coolie for writer 


22 

Ditto 


23 

Ditto; home in evening 


24 

Home, resting 


25 

Hunting in jungle (with Daka and bvledan) 


26 

His own ricefield; clearing finished 



Reciipiliililiun 


Number of 

days working in his own ricefield 

5 

Number of days working in others' ricefields 

9 

Number of days hunting wild pig in jungle. 

4 

Number of days traveling in Siangland 

3 

Number of days home, resting 

•H 

Number of days home, working 

21 


Total 

. 27 days 


Aboen (male), age past 50, married; wife, mother-in-law and two sistors-in-huv in his hmisc, 
(.Aboen an Ot-Danum Dyak from the bampit River country to the west ) 

Date II ox.' Occupied 

Aug. 25 Working in his own ricefield (slept at held) 

26 Ditto 

27 Ditto 

28 Ditto 

20 Ditto (home in evening) 

.10 Ditto (slept at field) 

31 Ditto 

-"lept. 1 Tatdk's ricefield (haweh) 

2 His own ricefield 

.1 Ditto 

4 Ditto 

5 Ditto 

6 Sahadan's ricefield (haweh) 

Xole The observer was absent from the \i!lage September 7-1 1 During his absence a fall- 
ing tree so injured .-Miocn's foot that .Vboen was not able to work again during the writer's 
\isit. Though this record, hence, is not as adequate as the others, it is presented as ewidcnce 
"f .Xboen's industry during the thirteen days he was observed 

Reciipi'iihition 

.Vuinber of days working in his own ruefield 11 

Number of days working in others' ricefields 2 

Total 13 ilays 
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Liwoei (female), age about 50, wife of Tatak; one grown son; sister of the chief 

Date Rcnj Occupied 

Aug, 24 At home, pounding rice, cooking 

25 Home in morning, house work; afternoon in riceheld 

26 Tatak's field until 5pm; pounded rice two hours in tncning 

27 Home, house work, pounding rice, etc. 

26 Ditto 

29 Ditto 

30 Ditto, two hours in ricefield gathering jat au 

31 Ditto 

hept. 1 W ith Tatak in riceneld (cooking for haweh group) 

2 Three hours in ricefield, home remainder of day 

3 Home, house work, pounding rice, etc 

4 Ditto 

5 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

7-13 Xo record (observer absent from -.illage) 

14 Home, house work, etc 

15 Home, helping with feast after burial of Kenting's baby 

16 Home, house work, etc 

17-26 Home, house work, pounding rice, stripping rattan, etc. 

Rec.tpitul.Uion 

N'umber of days at home with house work, cleaning rice, wearing, stripping rattan, 
etc. ... ... 24 

Xumber of days helping in riccfields . 3 

Total . ... 21 days 

UXIVLBSITY op AkIEi.N,', 

Trc'aiiXj Akiz'ina 



TODA MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 
AND TABOOS 


By M. B. EMEXEAU 


TT IS many years now that the Todas of the Xilgiris in southern India 
A have been known as a people of peculiar customs and it is thirty years 
since these peculiar customs were described with a wealth of detail by 
Rivers in his monumental volumed Even now, however, much remains to be 
gleaned, and this paper attempts to supplement and correct Rivers' ac- 
count of one important department of the life of the Todas, viz. the regu- 
lations concerning marriage and the taboos associated with these regula- 
tions, 

A comprehensive account of the general framework of Toda organiza- 
tion is necessary, though it will be in part repetition of what is already well- 
known, The tribe has, first, two main divisions; toiroas and touvi/j.- For 
marriage purposes these divisions are endogamous. Each is subtlivided into 
a number of divisit)ns called mod (the familiar mund is the Baclaga form of 
the word). This word is useii also to denote any of the small villages of a 
few huts in which the Todas live, any of the dairies which stand isolated 
from a village, including the most sacreil of these dairies, the liimod, any 
of the funeral places, which usually are free of buildings, in fact any spot 
which at any time is the scene of Toda activities. But modoil, ‘‘man w.r, 
people) of the mod” is used only of the members of a mod in its widest 
sense, that of a subdivision of the people, and in this paper mod will be used 
only in this sense. The to;r5ai are reckoned to have ten mod, the touvi/j 
live. These divisions are exogamous. Membership in a mod is determined 
by legal paternity; a man belongs to the mod of his “father,” as does a 
woman until her marriage. The “father” is the man who has last given the 
bow to the mother of the child in the ceremony called puistutt, “act of giv- 
ing bow.”'* Physical paternity does not count at all for legal purposes, as 
Rivers has clearly stated. The legal father then is the legal husband of the 
child’s mother, and the husband must be of a different mod from that to 
which his wife belonged by birth. 

Further, a man cannot marry a woman if the two are po/joif. Member- 
ship in a group of peojile known as poZjo:/ is determined by descent in the 
female line. The female members of the poZjo;/ to whom a man belongs are 
in his own generation his sisters, the daughters of his mother's sisters, the 

MV H R Rivers, The ToJ ic (London, lOOd) 

For an explanation of tlie phonetic symlmls emphneil see the fm.il p.iragr.iph of the 
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daughters of his maternal grandmother’s sisters’ daughters, and so on; in 
the preceding generation his mother, his mother's sisters, his maternal 
grandmother's mother’s daughters’ daughters, and so on. To the generation 
younger than him belong his sisters’ daughters, his mother’s listers’ daugh- 
ters’ daughters, and so on. A man will also designate as his po/jo:/ his 
mother’s sons, his maternal grandmother's sons, his sisters’ sons, and so on 
for any son of a woman who is related to him as po/jot/, but not the de- 
scendants of these males. This network of relations in the female line cuts 
across mod divisions, and divides the totrSa^ at present into five exogamous 
sets of po/Jo:Z, the touvi./j into six. Rivers’ has given a concrete example of 
how mod-relationships are handed down from one generation to the next; 
the relationships of po/jo:/ are preserved in the same way even when links 
in the relationship are no longer remembered. 

A man, then, while marr_\-ing within his own half of the whole tribe, 
must marry outside of his own mod and outside of his po/jo:/. .\s it is put 
by the Todas themselves, he must not marry a woman who is uuidmort- 
kvandx'oj, “one who is born to one and the same mod'" or po/jo:/ to him. 
The other peculiarities of Toda marriage and sexual relationships, viz. 
polyandry, the institution whereby a man may take another's wife upon 
the payment of compensation, that by which a man may take a concubine 
from the other half of the tribe, and the general license permitting a man 
to have sexual intercourse with a woman who takes his fancy without any 
permanent tie being formed, seem to have blinded observers to these funda- 
mental rules, which govern not ()nly marriages, but also all sexual relation- 
ships. Xo man may marry or have intercourse with any woman who is 
related to him through a wholly male line or through a wholly female line. 
This is the system which is generally followed by the castes and communi- 
ties of Hindu south India (with some exceptions which follow the rules j)rev- 
alent in north India or some peculiar system of their own). The corollary 
following from it, that a man may marry his cross-cousin, obtains of course 
among the Todas as it does among the other south Indian communities 
following these rules. Among the Todas it is optional, though preferable, 
and i-, applied in the symmetrical fashion.^ It seems to be the rule among 
many of the south Indian communities that the mother's brother’s daughter 
is jireferred, though without excluding the possibility of marriage to the 
father's sister’s daughter, there is n(j trace of this preference for asymmetry 
among the Todas. 


’ PaLV 4'^' K 

ki'. tr-, p ■^14, viiid my iiiformant-s gt-nerallv' 
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Rivers’ account of the general rule" is incomplete and in part incorrect. 
How this came about is of course not certain, but a guess may be hazarded 
on the cause. There is even now, when information is apparently more 
easily obtained on most subjects than it was thirty years ago. some reti- 
cence and embarrassment about the subject of po/jo:/. It seems to be con- 
nected in part at least with the taboos that surround the relationship, per- 
haps more with the general air of indecency and ridicule with which the 
Todas approach the subject. This will be made clear when an account is 
given of the names of the divisions and the stories behind them. At the 
moment it is necessary to criticize Rivers’ account. He interprets the term 
po/io:/ (his ptiliol) as including both sets of prohibited affinities. This, 
being quite contrary to Toda usage, explains the impression he records that 
"it came almost as a new idea to some of the Todas that his piiliol included 
all the people of his own clan” (i.e. moJ) . It was a new and wholly erroneous 
idea. The list of ptiliol which he gives is in part a mixture of two sets of 
relationships, in part incorrect, and as a whole incomplete. A man may not 
marry the daughters of his father’s brothers (Rivers’ heading i) or the sis- 
ters of his father (heading iii l, since they are ilui^/mortkva'idvoj. The daugh- 
ters of his mother’s sisters (heading iii and the daughters of his sisters 
(heading iii) are forbidden, since they are po/ioi/. His fourth head, the 
daughters of the sisters of his father’s father, gave him trouble because of 
the two cases of marriages to such persons found in the genealogies.’ The 
truth is that such marriages are not forbidden. The sisters of a man’s pa- 
ternal grandfather are not po/jo:/ to him, but uui(/mortkvse;dvoj : they can- 
not have married his uraJmortkvKidvoj, and their daughters will not be 
related to him in any prohibited way. The rule given^ that a person must 
not marry the child of his motSinj (matchuni, i.e. cross-cousinj is incorrect. 
His cross-cousin mav have married a man of his own mod, in which case 
the daughter will be forbidden to him. If she has married outside his mod, 
there are no objections. Again, if a man’s male mot^inj has married a 
woman who is j)o/jo:/ to the man’s mother, the mot^inj s daughter will be 
forbidden to the man; otherwise, not. The case in the last paragraph on p. 
511 of Rivers’ work, that of a man marrying a daughter of his sister’s daugh- 
ter, is impossible, since she would be his po/jo:/. The final case in this 
paragraph, the marriage of two brothers to the daughter of their sister s 
son, violated no rule; the disapproval that attended the marriage was un- 
doubtedly due to the disproportion in age, not as such, but as depriving 

' Rivurs, pp. 509-11. 

’ Ri\ crs, p. 511. 

* Rivers, p. 511 med. and again p. 513. 
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some young man of an opportunity to marry, a consideration which must 
always have some weight in a community as small as that of the Todas. 
It shouhl be remarked further that relations of po/jo:/ are extremely hard 
to trace in Rivers’ genealogical tables. This is partly due to the intrinsic 
dilBculty of using for this purpose a set of tables constructed for another 
purpose, partly to the fact that there are many inaccuracies of detail in the 
assignment of children both to fathers and to mothers, To set all right two 
sets of tables should be constructed, one for each kind of relationship: 
whether any useful purpose would be served by the task may be considered 
doubtful. 

A note on the semantics of the word po./jo!.Z may be given here. It means 
“m.an (or person, or people) of the po/j.” The most usual meaning of po/j 
is “sacred dairy,” a meaning which will not e.xplain our word, .\nother 
meaning is found, viz, “Badaga house” (the Toda house is called a:r). 
sentence such as the following no doubt gives the clue: emelom uuid- 
vo/io!,/o!vemi, "we all are persons of the same (uuiJ) po/j ('i.e. po/jo;/).” 
It is quite obvious that our word is based on an obsolete meaning "house,” 
the members of which, a man, his mother, his sisters, form the nucleus of 
the whole po/jo:,/ institution. The semantic development of po/j should be 
stated then in the following order; first, “house,” second, “dairy.” The 
■second meaning then drove out, for reasons at present unexplainable, the 
first except in the application to the houses of the Badagas and in the com- 
pound po/jo:/ and sentences like the one given above, which are rather based 
on the old first meaning of the word then reformed on the basis of the word 
po,/jo:/. That this interpretation of the Toda words is correct is seen 
from the Tamil cognate pal.'i, "building, temple.” 

.A,s was said above, there are at present five sets of po/jo;/ among the 
to.Torn'. Another has in recent years become extinct by the death of its last 
female member, sinuil of the keruiro:/ (found in Rivers’ Table 28 as 
Sinul). Of the remaining ones the names anrl ^tories are as follows. The 
kuci/:c:nbo/]o:/ or o:rvuit',u:kvo/joi/ is said to be descendcil from kuade:n 
(Ri\ ers' Kwoten ). Of him it is told that his sfiirilual power was so great that 
he lit fire on the surface of a stream; his [)o/jo;/ make fire by friction with 
great ease. The other name is based on a story that one man of the line 
boiittht for six rupees si.x (o:ri cakes made with chillies (the cake is called 
[uuto -A, crow Ikii.'ki carried one olT, and the man. leaving the others be- 
hind, cha-ed the crow, whereupon crov.s carried, off all the other cakes. 
'Ihi--^ story like most of the others to follov. ridicules the stupiilitv of the 
.members of the line. Another i? called moyorutko.'t jvojvo/jo:/, “people 
of the house of one who heated the child at the lire.” The story goes that in 
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<.rder to strengthen a new-born child, they smeared it all over with butter 
and put it in front of the fire; as a result the child died. Another is called 
mukororurkto;rjvm/vujvo/jo:/, “people of the house of those who carried 
large baskets to the mukor swamp” or moiv-yoinoSmo/yuartvojvo/jo;/, 
“people of the house of those who ground pepper without seeing the deer.” 
It is told that seeing carrion-eating birds circling over a swamp they as- 
sumed that there was a dead deer there and went off with large baskets to 
bring back the llesh, telling the women meanwhile to grind a large heap of 
pepper for the curry. Of the other two, more indelicate stories are told. 
One is called pikukvenvotsvojvoZjo!./, “people of the house of one who put 
butter on the navel.” A woman covered her nav'el with butter and made a 
dog lick it and have intercourse with her. The other is called puilt ^voZjo:?. 
It is said that formerly a man and woman of this po/jo:/ had sexual inter- 
course with one another. The women of this line are said to be particularly 
strong in their sexual passions, the verb with this meaning artsti, “she is 
passionate,” and the noun arikn, “passionate woman” are tabooed under 
the conditions described below, and it is said that the element puilt not 
otherwise found, has the meaning of these tabooed words. 

Six po/jo!? of the tduvi/j survive; one other is known to have become 
extinct some years ago with the death of kutun-jpurntr of the ko/emo:/ 
(Kurikudr in Rivers’ Table 72). The others are as follows. The uatvayS- 
uiripodjvaejtoidjvojvo/jo:/,’’ people of the house of one who hunted the 
pig in the uaZvax swamp” are so named because one of the line hunted a pig 
which he had seen for a whole day and night and yet let it escape him. 
Another is called no ingoitkvar/yartjvojvo/joi/, “people of the house of those 
who sent fuel to ndingoir.” Alen of this line saw a hare, and intending to 
hunt it for food, set the family to work to collect fuel to roast it lor three 
days, third is called oirvmtyeirjvo/jo!/. The story is the same as for the 
(urvuityaikvo/io:/ of the other division, except that the cakes were in a 
basket mukeirj, to which the element ke:rj in the name is equivalent. An- 
other, the pevuiityohjvo/jui/, “people of the house of the stealer of a large 
piece of meat,” are so named because one of the line stole a large piece of 
meat at the sacrifice of a calf (amr-yuirntt, “act of killing male buffalo").^ 
A fifth is calle<l kraSuiryodvaijt Setape/k6ekjvojvo/jo:/, “people of the house 
of one who seizing a horse’s leg pole-vaulted.” It is told that a man, finding 
a dead horse, cut off the leg and vaulted with it until he reached the door 
of a house where he was beaten by the occupants. The last is called omZou- 
kdrkojvrana;;tpu!tvuirkHitvojvoZjoi', “people of the house of one who 
taking the milking-pot in his left hand at the ti: dairy called ;>:n/bu broke 

“ .See Rivers, p 274. 
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wind loudly eighteen times.” As a result of this exploit, the men of this 
po/jo;/ are forbidden to become po/o:Z to this ti;. Another story is told of 
these people, similar to that told of the moy oiutkoit ^vojvo/jo:/ of the other 
division. It is said that a child was heated at the fire {it seems with the in- 
tention of making ghee from it) until it died. Then it was hung up on a 
tree and the people wept, closing one eye. All these stories were checked bv 
getting them, from as many different informants as possible, and agreement 
on them is very close, though details differ in the different accounts. The 
large element of the ridiculous in them puts them in line with the kuoidzml. 
the Todd's favorite sport when sitting about in a company. Stories are told 
of members of the company in which the wildest and most improbable ac- 
tions are attributed to them. Why the po/jo 1 / should have become the ob- 
ject of such sport it is hard to say, but under the circumstances one cannot 
seek for much historical truth in the stories. 

A number of taboos on actions and language operate in the intercourse 
between utudmortkvaeidvoj and po/jo.'/ of opposite sex. The primary one 
is the taboo on sexual intercourse, and most of the others are obviously to 
be considered as avoidances of incitement to this. The taboos begin to 
operate at puberty. They apply also to relations between parents and adult 
children, especially between father and daughter (it is to be remembered 
that a daughter when married no longer belongs strictlv to the father's 
modi, and to relations between father-in-law and daughter-in-law (_she is 
strictly not related to him as uui(/mortkv;e:dvoj 1 and between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law fshe is not in any sense his po/jo;/ or his uuidmortk- 
vaudvoj). It is said that the taboos have now slackened somewhat except 
between father and daughter, and the impression given is that observance 
of them was never very rigid e.xcept when a fairly large company was pres- 
ent. lor example, it is clear from Rivers’ account and from m\' informants' 
accounts that irregular sexual intercourse was and is common. When it is 
found out and becomes known to the people of the tribe, the noijm or coun- 
cil takes cognizance of it and imposes on the man a fine of at least one 
buffalo. 

{Most of the taboos on action, other than that on sexual intercourse, 
seem designed to jjrevent jrhysical contact or the unchaperoned presence 
in one another’s company of a man and a woman of the j)rohibited degrees 
of affinity. In the latter class must be put the prohibition against two such 
persons traveling together unaccompanied from one place to another. .\n 
exception is made for a man and his mother. Taboos against phvsical con- 
tact are as f(jllows. They may not sit on the same tuin or raised earth seat; 
the_\- may not touch one another, and so may not assist one another in dress- 
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uig the hair or in bathing. The latter is so extended that one may not even 
be present while the other is bathing, though the preparing and bringing 
ui bath-water is allowed and is as a matter of course done for a father bv 
his daughter, .\nother curious taboo may be placed here, though it is 
limited in its operation in such a way that its allocation is somewhat doubt- 
ful. The water with which a man washes his right hand after eating (it 
ahould be remembered that in India the food is handled with the right hand 
only) must not be thrown away by his female po/jo:Z or uiudmortkvueidvoj 
who is older than himself. His mother may do so and normally does until 
he marries, when his wife normally performs the office. His daughter or 
daughter-in-law may also dispose of the water. There is also a prohibition 
against breaking wind in the presence of a uuidmortkvreidvoj or po/jo:/ 
of the opposite se.x. 

IMen and women seldom sing together, though it sometimes happens, 
and more especially in the case of husband and wife. But umdmortkvceidvoj 
and poZjo!? of opposite sex are forbidden not only to sing together but even 
to sing at the same time in one another’s hearing. If a man is singing out 
of sight but within hearing of a woman of these categories and she wishes 
to burst into song, she will first ask who is singing and then regulate her 
actions accordingly; so also if a man hears a woman singing. One can only 
suppose that if they sang at the same time, they would be considered to 
be acting as if they were marriageable. 

References to all subjects, whether regarded by our communities as 
decent or indecent, are verv freely made in Todn conversations, as I have 
had occasion to observe when getting information from parties in which 
both men and women were present. Very frank speech is usual with women 
as well as men. But between po/jo:/ or umi/mortkvse:dvoj of opposite sex, 
or even when one of these is present in the company but nut actually ad- 
dressed, this freedom is taboo. Reference, whether direct or by circumlocii- 
liun, is forbidden to sexual intercourse, menstruation, the private parts, 
including by extension the nipple, the navel, the armpit, and pubic hair, to 
the secreta, or breaking wind. Biting the skin of the neck while making 
love seems to be common, and the red mark which lasts for some time is 
a subject for the jest: ‘‘You have been bitten by a tiger.” Use of the com- 
pound verb stems which denote the act of biting in this way (mmr'/Uarl , 
“ncck-cul,” and kuarl-y uiuri -, “cutting-give") or any indirect reference or 
jesting is forbidden between people between whom the taboos operate. So 
also is the use of the word kuraidjvoin, “fowl-lice,” which also denotes 
the insects found in the ]H!bic hair or the hair of the armpits, reference to 
these insects is also fi)rbidden. Other words are forbidden in specltic senses. 
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Thus ado-, "dig,” is allowed when a word for "pit" is used with it, but for- 
bidden when used with a word meaning “’woman,” in which case it means 
"rape,” so also ktu \t-, ‘‘pluck up by the roots,” which with a word for wom- 
an means "rape.” The word nartj-, “make walk,” is permitted 'sehen tnr, 
“buffalo,” is compounded with it in the sense "drive buffaloes on migration” 
or "pay a buffalo as a fine for pollution of the dairy, or when in combina- 
tion with a word for "bead” it means “string (beads'),” or in other uses not 
involving indecency; when a word for "’woman” is used with it, it means 
“have sexual intercourse with” and is forbidden. So also the very common 
verb pa/j-, "seize, take,” which with a word for woman means “have sexual 
intercourse with.” The stem o:i-, ‘‘become,” is very frequent, usually in 
compounds; when used by itself, it means "menstruate” and is forbidden. 
The word poitj-, "shout” is forbidden in the sense “(woman) cries out dur- 
ing sexual intercourse.” Again a7vaf is an imperative with literal meaning 
‘‘in that direction-seize.” It usually is found in contexts where it means 
‘‘take this and hold it stretched out that way,” it is forbidden in this sense 
since the same utterance can also mean as applied to a woman “have sexual 
intercourse in animal position.” It can also be used as an exclamation “non- 
sense!” and this use is not forbidden. In the same waypuin, ‘‘gold bangle in 
a dairy,” is forbidden when used in the sense ‘‘privates of a young girl.” 
Similarly poi^j, "moss,” may not be mentioned since a variety of moss is 
used during menstruation as a sanitary napkin. Women are tattooed and 
any reference to the process of tattooing or to the markings is forbidden. 
The word for "tabooed word.s,” kiipoiit, lit. "inferior-words,” is itself ta- 
booed. 

These language tabuos ])roduce an interesting result in the field of social 
habits. Wordy quarrels al.iout marriage arrangements, the fmancing and 
details of ceremonies, and other affairs are very common among Toda men. 
These quarrels most frequently lake place at the large gatherings at cere- 
monies of all kinds. Since on most such occasions, especially at funerals, 
many women are jircsent, the probable presence of umdmorlkvteidvoj or 
po/jo;/ within hearing j)revenis the use of indecent language by the quar- 
relers. hly informants tell me that this is the rule also in quarrels at purely 
male gatherings: evidently indecency has not become an element in abuse 
under any circumstances, since its prohibition in some circumstances has 
prevented the growth of a habit. 1 am also told that quite recently, with the 
relaxing of all taboos and the example of Tamil sjieakers, a certain amount 
of indecency has crept into the language of abuse. 


St-c pp 20 v-a()5 
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Enquiry into the details of the mo75o!tjt institution (called bv Rivers 
mokhthoditi)” supplements Rivers’ account in some important details. 
I'<ir all legal purposes, i.e. membership of mod and the consequent relations 
to the tribe as a whole, Rivers is correct. Children of these unions are legally 
children of the man who has given the bow to the mother. In investigating 
restrictions on the freedom to form these unions it was found that there are 
two classes of union. In one the man who takes the woman gives only a 
cloak (puityu/j). Children of this type of union and the man’s legal children 
may form moySoitjt unions without any restrictions, except that such a 
union may not be formed while the parents are still living together in a 
union of this kind. When the union in the earlier generation ceases, a union 
in the next generation may be formed. 

In the other class of union the man gives to the woman jewelry and 
makes to her male relatives the kodmilvrad^t salutation (“act of falling 
on leg,” i.e. kneeling and putting to one’s head the other’s feet in turn; of 
the one who raises his feet it is said,ko!l7o:ti-, “leg-show"). Children of the 
union are then in the same relation to the man’s legal children as if they 
were uuidmortkvaeidvoj, and the same rules hold for unions between them 
and between their descendants as for unions between hradmortkvaeidvoj 
and their descendants. For example, a half-brother and a half-sister may 
not form the union ; their children may form the union, for they are pseudo- 
mot 5 inj. Children of half-brothers may not form the union, but their chil- 
dren may. Rivers^- mentions the union of kuuii^ia/f of the tduvi/j with pi/j- 
mury of the toirSas. He insisted on giving ter for her^® as if she could be his 
legal wife, and lived with her for many years (which is unusual in these 
unions), having by her four children, who were regarded by everyone as 
his own except that they belong legally to the to:r6as. This seems to have 
been the first case in which ter was given in one of these unions, and there 
have been some later imitations of the precedent. This type of union is 
merely an extension of the type in which the kodmilvuidflt salutation is 
performed, and the regulations governing unions of the descendants are 
the same. 

The taboos described above operate also between all those who are in 
a pseudo-relation of uuidmortkvieidvoj because of a mo76o!tjt union. In 
the first tvpe of union thev cease to operate when the union is dissolved, 
in the second they are permanent in their operation, just as is the prohibi- 
tion against further unions. 


Dcscritie<l in Rivers, pp. 
Page 534 med. 

“ See Rivers, pp. 523-25. 
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The Toda words given in this paper are written in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association with some changes. The language has 
three t-phonemes: t a tongue-tip dental, t a tongue-tip alveolar, and t a 
retroflex: there are three d-phonemes with the same positions, d, d, d; only 
two n-phonemes are found, n alveolar and n retroflex. The language has 
a peculiar sibilant phoneme, which is homorganic with the alveolar stops 
and has the body of the tongue well flattened and lowered from the roof 
of the mouth, thus differentiating it from ^ in the same position, while its 
position differentiates it from s. For this sibilant I write 5. Three r-phonemes 
are to be distinguished: r a one-flap sound at the roots of the upper teeth 
(the IPA symbol for this sound is not available), r a trill in alveolar position, 
and r a trill well behind the alveolar ridge, i.e. in retroflex position. The 
symbol j represents the English y-sound except when between voiceless 
consonants or final after a voiceless consonant, when it also is voiceless. 
Of the vowel symbols, ui is high, back, unrounded. 6 mid, mixed, rounded. 
Four 1-phonemes have to be distinguished, and the limitations of the print- 
er's stock have forced me to write them as follows: 1 alveolo-dental voiced, 
/ alveolo-dental voiceless, 1 retroflex voiced, I retroflex voiceless. 

Y.ALE UxnERSITV 

New H.wex, Conxecticct 



THE BEAR FESTIVAL OF THE 
OLCHA 


By ALEXANDER M. ZOLOTAREV 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FESTIX'AL 

T he Olcha are a small Iribe dwelling on the lower part of the Amur 
River between Sophiysk and Bogorodsk. Their entire number does not 
exceed seven hundred men. Their language stands in close relationship with 
those of the Goldi and Orochi, and their culture with that of the Oilyak and 
Goldi. The Olcha are divided into a number of patrilineal exogamic clans 
representing social as well as religious units. 

Like the Gilyak, Orochi, Ainu, and Negidals,' the Olcha arrange a bear 
festival following the rearing of the bear. Like the Gilyak, the Olcha con- 
nect the bear festival with commemoration of their dead kinsmen. After 
the death of a relative a dog was selected to be his panjau, that is, the em- 
bodiment of the deceased soul.- During the funeral the dog was led close to 
the coffin and its halter laid in the hands of the dead. .Afterwards the halter 
was forcibly “torn out of the hands of the dead,” the dog led into the house 
and tied to the plank-bed just at the place where the deceased used to lie. 
It is supposed that the soul of the dead person passed into the dog. If it 
is possible, a bear is captured or bought. He becomes a panjau, and the dog 
is given to the gusisel, that is, the men of the wife’s clan (the clan from 
which spring the sisters’ husbands). 

For regularizing the passing of the panja the dog is untied from the 
plank-bed and the bear is tied for some time in its stead. This is why the 
bear festival is considered to be a commemorative act, notwithstanding 
that the Olcha arrange a real commemoration (kasa) with the assistance 
of a shaman. The existence of these two types of commemorative ceremony 
can evidently be explained as a mixture of the Gilyak ceremony (^bear 
festival) with that of the Goldi (kasa). 

Suppose a bear has been bought and has attained the requisite size. 
The time of the festival is near. In the autumn, just when it begins to freeze, 
the clansmen assemble, decide the question of the festival organization in 
winter, and arrange meanwhile “the small festival,’ They lead the bear 
out of the cage into the house, feed him there, and regale casual guests. 
Then the bear is led back into the cage. This is the end of “the small festi- 
val.” At the beginning of January the old clansmen meet to confer where 
and when the bear festival is to take place. They usually decide to begin 

1 The ftolUi do not arran; 4 e a fi stiv.il with rearing of the lu-nr. 

- Panja, soul, is equivalent to fanja of the Goldj. TltC Gilyak call the selected dog presku. 
hiT Kreinowitch, The Do^-Befedin^ flf the (iiliak. 
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at the end of January with the intention of finishing in the first fortnight 
of February. The duration of the bear festival varies greatly. It depends 
on the wealth of the host and the abundance of the provision supply. The 
shortest festival is seven days, the average nine, and the longest fifteen to 
seventeen days. 

The festival organization of every clan has certain peculiarities, but its 
general outlines are the same in all Olcha clans. We shall describe the festi- 



Fig. 1. PLin of an oW-style Olcha house 1, Pusku, 2, Malu, h Cofi, respectively the left, 
midfllc, and rh'ht parts of the plank-beds; 4, Duantetawa, "the hearth of the forest"; 5, 
Temutavva, "the hearth of the water"; 0, Bahsaturani, 7, Gociturani, 9, Conkoditurani, 10, 
ilaluiliturani, posts supporting the roof; 8, Kada, small posts to which the bear is tied; 
1 1 , F'ca. the door. 

val of the Valzu clan, indicating in some places the tlifferent order of various 
jjarts of the ceremony in other clans. 

/'hVsf {lay. On the first flay pcoj)Ie are called to drag the bear out. I'hey 
come to the cage, open it, and drag the bear out with nooses previously 
prcparefl. After binding the bear, they lead him to the house of the host 
and tie him to the post (see the plan of the house, Figure 1). When this is 
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done some one of the bystanders jumps from behind on the shoulders of 
the bear, catches his ears, and presses his head to the ground. Instantly 
some of the men fall on the bear, grasp him, and tie his paws. When the 
tving is finished, all the men are ordered to jump off. After that the bear is 
fed with mosi (a preparation of boiled fish), red bilberries, and some roots. 
When the bear has eaten, all the men begin to pull the cords tied to his paws 
till the animal lies with his belly on the earth and with his paws widespread. 
Then water is thrown over him, a collar with chains put on his neck, and 
all the nooses taken off. Then the bear is turned in such a way that the 
halter that was at the malu turns towards the entrance and the one that 
was at the goci comes to the malu. When this circuit is accomplished the 
bear is dragged out into the street, beaten with sticks, and teased. The 
bear is thrice dragged out into the street and back into the house, and the 
whole ceremony repeated thrice. After that the bear is tied to the post and 
left so during the night. The same evening nine men make a road for dog 
racing. This is the end of the first day. 

Second to seventh days. Relatives and friends arrive in the morning to 
take part in the dog racing. The dogs are fetched, and all go to the house 
where the bear has passed the night. There the dogs are counted and the 
number of dogs to a sledge settled. This depends upon the entire number of 
dogs and the number of days during which it is proposed to continue the 
races. The harness is prepared andadjusted,and thedogs divided into teams. 
The dogs are then fed, smoked with the smoke of fir tree branches, and put 
to the sledges. Those men who are not taking part in the race run to the 
finish. When they have attained it, the race is started. The races continue 
during the second to sixth days. At first nineteen or twenty dogs arc har- 
nessed and a man drives the sledge. Later the poorer dogs are taken out 
of the harness and the burden in the sledge is made accordingly lighter. A 
bov of ten vears replaces the man in the sledge; after that the dogs run with 
an empty sledge, and on the last day the dogs run only with the harness 
without any sledge at all. Their number is usually not more than one or 
two. The dog that has won the race is rated very highly and its fame 
spreads far through the neighboring villages. The guests are not yet numer- 
ous. On the fifth day messengers are sent up and down the river to call for 
the guests “to come all on the eighth day.” 

During the racing days the relatives in the host’s village regale the bear. 
One of the clansmen says to the host, “Let the bear be our guest." The 
bear is led to his home and sleeps there one night. The bear and the guests 
that have arrived for the festival are also regale<l in this house. Often the 
bear is driven to the agnate.s (doha) in a neighboring village in a sledge 
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drawn by twenty dogs. When the races are finished, all present assemble in 
the house of the bear owner, where entertainment is waiting them. This is 
the end of the first part of the festival, which is attended only by inhabi- 
tants of the host's village, the nearest doha, and a few guests. 

Seventh day. The mosi is made on the sev'enth day. For that purpose 
skins of beluga {Acipenser huso), trout, and Siberian salmon are soaked in 
a wooden trough and scaled. The skins are then boiled and rubbed with 
berries in a small trough. When all this is cooled it forms a jelly-like sub- 
stance, the most delicious part of the Olcha meal. The preparation of mosi 
requires a whole day’s work of twenty persons under the supervision of one 
of the old men. Others go to the forest to bring branches and young trees 
for decoration and preparation of ritual shavings. The house and play- 
ground (aracu), where the bear is to be shot afterwards, are decorated with 
fir trees, covered with shavings, and fenced with bushy willow sticks thrust 
into the earth. This is the day of the sengisel arrival. Sengisel are the rela- 
tives on the mother’s and wife’s sides. They are considered honored guests 
and partners of the festival. In the evening the owner of the bear arranges 
an entertainment and regales the sengisel with mosi. 

Eighth day. The host, together, with his guests, makes shavings of the 
bushy willow sticks cut in the forest. Such a stick is pressed with an end 
against the abdomen and shaved with a thin curved knife. A thin shaving 
curls from under the knife. The shavings are ready early in the afternoon. 
By that time all the guests have arrived. The bear is then dragged out “to 
look at the shavings.” This is the time fi.)r all the gamasun (father’s sister’s 
sons, mother's brother’s sonsj “to take hold” of the bear. Running from 
behind, they jump on the bear’s back. The animal cowers in confusion 
under its burden and instantly several arms pull the daredevil from its 
back. .A.11 whom the host’s clan call gamasun and gusi (mother’s brother) 
must perform this leap to prove their courage and de.xterity. After the 
“taking hcdfl” of the bear is finished, he is led round the village. IMeanwhile 
a least takes place in the house of the host, continuing until dawn. This 
feast ftoje) plays a great role, being the central event of the second part 
of the festival. 

The amount of food consumed during a bear festival is immense: of 
fish alone the supply is about a ton. The toje used to begin at daybreak and 
continue through the night until dawn of the ne.xt day. Here the guests 
had also to keep up to the mark. The guest who fell asleep early, saving, 
"My belly is full,” was considered a weak creature. It was necessarv to sit 
up the whole time, and to eat, eat without end. A host who gave a poor 
repast was considered a bad host. It was a matter of honor to hear the guest 
say, “Oh, there was much food.” 
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Xintk Jay. In the morning dogs are led into the house of the bear’s 
owner. One or two of the best are selected to be tied to the plank-bed. The 
bear is then dragged out of the house, taken round the village, and led back 
to the house of the owner. Here the bear is fed with different kinds of fish. 
Then the implements of the bear festival are brought in from the sildi where 
they are always kept.^ The clan flints, two knives for cutting the meat, an 
a.xe for hacking the bones, a vessel for water, a kettle for grease, are all 
brought in and hung up on the malu wall. Then the bear is turned round in 
such a way that the halter on the malu side faces the door and vice versa. 

While some are turning the bear, others bring in water and give the bear 
to drink. After that an old man beats the bear with a stick with shavings 
on the end, repeating the words; “I clean the dirt from You-man (husug- 
denij ; walk along our way: walk there. You shall come near a lake — wash 
there. Alan, wash the dirt away. Wash \-our muzzle according to our rules. 
Pass over a hundred places, jump over three hundred feet, turn around 
fifty times, pass ten mounds, cross forty mountain ranges, roll down our 
slope: there will be men of the tayga (duanteni).” This beating is called a 
"cleansing’’ of the bear. The significance of this procedure is to compel 
the bear to go from the festival to the men of the tayga. When the "cleans- 
ing” is finished, the bear is drawn out into the street and led towards a 
hole in the ice. If the bear is male he is led thrice around the hole: if female, 
twice.-* After that the bear is led again to the house of his owner, the door 
of which is opened beforehand. When his forepaws have passed the door- 
way he is pulled back in such a way as to prevent his hindpaws passing it. 
Then he is again drawn in and pulled Irack again just as he passes the door- 
way with his front paws. This ceremony is called doc]K)cambau. With a 
male bear it is repeated thrice, with a female, twice. When the bear is drawn 
to the doorway an old man beats him with a fair-sized tree. The bear is 
not led into the house at all, but at the end of the docpocambau he is tied 
near it with a chain. By this time the women, dressed in their richest gar- 
ments, gay with rich patterns, complicated ornaments, and various furs, 
come out of the houses. Three of the women beat with sticks against a dry 
trunk about nine feet long and six inches thick, hung up horizontally on 
two ropes. A bear head is roughly hewn with an a.xe on one end of the 
trunk. Skillful strokes make the trunk sound like a drum. 

Meantime all the contents of the sildi are loaded on a special sledge. 
The victuals are lai<l on it and the bear tied to its rear edge. As several men 

^ The sildi is a small barn usually situated near the outskirts of a forest The implements 
of the bear festival and the skins from tlie heads and paws of the slain be.trs are kept theie. 

< The Gilyak also lead the bear around a hole in the ice. Xot all the Olcha clans follow 
tliis custom. 
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pull the sledge, the whole procession takes its course to the aracu. The 
aracu is usually situated not farther than two to three hundred paces from 
the village, but it is supposed that the way to it is very long. On the way a 
stop of some minutes is made to symbolize the passing of a night in the 
forest. When the aracu is reached, the bear is turned in the same way as 
at the house. Then men are selected to "clean the playground for the shoot- 
ing,” to remove branches and bushes that might interfere. 

When this is accomplished, the host takes the man he has chosen (who 
must be one of the gusi or gamasun) by the hand and leads him to the place 
from which the bear is to be shot. The host gives him a bow’ and arrows. 
The onlookers retire, forming a vast circle. The host and his family stand 
behind the bowman. The bowman strains the bow, tries the string, adjusts 
the arrow, and then lets it fly toward the bear high over the tops of the 
trees. This is a symbolic performance called "the cleaning of the way.” 
Then the bowman comes up close to the bear, and having watched a favor- 
able moment, shoots the arrow into the bear’s heart. If the bear is not killed 
with three arrows, the host becomes angry because of "the tortures caused 
to his relative” (the bear), and fines the bowman, who must give him a dog. 
When the bear falls, the host and his relatives shoot at him, "finishing” 
the dying or even dead animal. After that, three or four men, relatives or 
strangers, take bushy willow sticks and by means of these press the corpse 
to the earth. Then the chains are taken off and the host cries, “E-is, e-is.” 

The chains are carried away, the bear laid on a mat of bushy willow 
sticks with shavings, and a fire lighted on the aracu. The sledge is emptied 
of its contents, which are laid near the posts to which the bear was tied. 
All present sit down directly on the spot despite the frost and eat various 
kinds of fish and porridge. While the guests are eating, the host and his 
clansmen eviscerate the bear. When the meal is ended, the eviscerated bear 
is loaded on a sledge and driven home. If the bear was male, one circuit of 
the house is made; if female, two. The bear is then brought into the house. 
Boys of three to ten years of age meet the procession at the door, and as 
the head of the bear appears in the doorway, attack it, catching hold of the 
fur. The house is entered only by the clansmen of the host. Thev build a 
dais on the malu where they lay the skin of the bear, taken off together with 
the head. 

A meal is then served, consisting of the remainders of fi.sh from earlier 
meals. Toward the end of the evening the guests are called into the house 


i he bu'.v of the Olcha ijelon};=- to the "simple'' type that lUffers fssenti.iliy from the enm- 
tjlieate'i ftow (jf the Gilyak I he ( trtjchi also use a simple hfnv. 
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and seated on the plank-beds. A feast is begun, which ends only toward 
sunrise. Raw fresh hsh (usually carp) hacked to small pieces is served at 
first. When the fish is eaten, soup is served, followed by brandy. After all 
ihe brandy is drunk the guests go home, but at the doorway each of them 
receives from the host a piece of frozen mosi and porridge, which they take 
with them. 

Tenth to fourteenth days. These are days of tranquility. The guests are 
departing. Only the sisters and clansmen remain. The meat of the bear is 
boiled. On the twelfth day brandy is drunk again. On the thirteenth day 
the whole bear is boiled, except the forequarters, which are boiled on the 
fourteenth day. 

Fifteenth day. The head is cut from the skin and boiled. A ngarka is 
then arranged, but only if the bear was captured in the forest by the host 
of the festival or his clansmen, never if it was purchased.® 

The chief act lakes place in the house of the host. Twelve clans, each 
represented by several individuals, take part. They are divided into two 
moieties, six clans in each, this division being retained at all the festivals. 
The partners sit down on the plank-beds in a definite order. One moiety 
is seated on the pusku, the other on the goci, with one elder clan of each 
moiety at the back of these sections of the plank-beds. The moiety that sits 
on the goci is called duanteni. ''men of the forest.’’ They are considered 
to be the clans of the best hunters. The other is called temuni, “men of the 
water." Seated thus, they vie with each other in eating. When all is eaten, 
the partners of the ngarka go out into the street, where the other partners 
of the festival pelt them with snow. Then they return to the house, sit down 
in the same order, and the rivalry continues. This is repeated thrice. All 
this is in the nature of a competition — to see which moiety is able to eat 
its portion in shorter time.' But at last the ngarka is finished. Red bilberries 
are served then in wooden troughs, .\fter that, all dishes and crockery of 
Chinese origin are taken away, the tloor covered with lir branches, and the 
bear meat served. The gusi are served first. The eldest gusi receives the 
upper jaw. The cider brothers of the wife and fathers of the wives receive 


" 'Fhc fnll.nving is the first ilcscriptinn of the ngarka to lie published. 

" lire 1 )lcha compare the ris alrv of moieties with the race of two slerlges. each drawn by 
SIC dogs I>y this analogy they e.xplaiii the number of the clans in each moiety But the partici- 
pation of six clans in each of the competing moieties tinds.in f.ict. another explanation 1 weK e 
clans were e\ identlv originally die ided in two exogamic moieties, .\fterwards through merging, 
migration, intlux of new clans, and division of the old ones the number of the (hlcha clans in- 
creased more than t\x ice. but the conserx ative ritual of the festival has maintained the original 
number of si.x in each moietxg which has accjuircd a sacred character. 
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the mandible. Afterwards the head, the grease from the intestines, and that 
from the back are served. Then begins the eating of the bear meat, served 
adhering to large bones. The host personally offers to every one present a 
large slice of bear meal, but cuts from every slice a small bit fur himself. 

The host, his clan, and all the numerous guests regardless of age and sex 
take part in devouring the bear. But in the distribution of meat a num- 
ber of rules must be miaintained. The women and children are not permitted 
to eat the bear’s tongue. But women eat the paws, which are forbidden to 
men. If a man eats a paw he will be devoured by a bear in the forest. The 
biceps and the genitals of the bear are eaten by the oldest man present. 
During the meal, the men. women, and children all sit apart from one 
another. 

While the head is being eaten, a dog is led into the house and tied to 
the post. The bare bones of the bear are accurately laid together, none of 
them being lost. The eaters take care not to drop grease on the plank-beds, 
else it must be burned out. The bones are gnawed clean, .A. mash of various 
sorts of frozen fish hacked to small pieces is served. When all the meat is 
eaten, women give water to everyone. Following this, the host takes the dog 
by the ears and f)ushes it with its nose against the post, then against the 
edge of the plank-bed, then the side of the hearth, and finally against two 
thin fir trees thrust into the snow in front of the house out of doors. After 
that the dog is let free. Then all the bones are gathered. Every partner of 
the festival returns them to the host safely wrapped in a piece of bark. The 
bones are put into a trough and carried away to the aracti, where they are 
kept in a receptacle. 

I he bone collection finished, the guests begin to drive away to their 
houses. I he host and his family go out to accompany them. Before their 
departure the host gives them a slice of bear meat of a strictlv determined 
si/e. Thi-> =.licc Ijali' must be given to the whole clan without regard to the 
number of its memlicrs jiresent. It is carried home and there eaten by the 
whole clan. 

The host gives hi^ dogs to the guests — those who look part in the ngarka 

to drive home. hen they are already some hundrerl vards from the vil- 
lage, the host takes a sledge, overtakes the guests, makes a tour around 
their sledge, and returns home without saying a word. This he does with 
each partner of the ngarka. 

I his the end of the fifteenth day and virtually the end of the festival. 
But before jia.-^^ing to the sixteenth day, in which only the inhabitants of 
the host s village take part, one very curious custom must be described 
v.hich occasionally occurs during the eating of the bear meat. The source 
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ijf such episodes are in mocking that may have taken place some years 
hciore the bear festival. An Olcha may have mocked some member of an- 
other clan, "You are beggars," or at a bear festival iluring the meal some 
one of the guests might have said, "The bear has eaten grass. He is dry. 
Why have the guests been called?" The offended one conceals the hurt and 
Complains only to his relatives. The relatives decide to take revenge. They 
buy one or several bears and feed them for several years. When the bears 
are grown large and fat, a festival is arranged. The long-waited revenge 
takes place on the sixteenth day. Especially immense bits of grease are 
served to the offender and all his relatives. "Glut and guzzle for your 
mockery!" Custom forces the guest to eat the whole portion. But when the 
guest-offender, quite tired of eating his huge portion, asks for water, he is 
served with a bailer full of melted grease, and all begin to mock and laugh 
at him. The offender, who has now taken the place of the offended, says 
nothing but "Look what is to be done," and drinks the grease. If he declines 
to do so, it is a disgrace to him. It is a sign of capitulation, of defeat, and 
he drinks the grease. But this is not yet the end of the revenge. When the 
time comes to go home and all the clans receive the jali, an immense bit of 
meat — a whole bear carcass — is loaded on the sledge of the offender, so that 
it breaks to pieces to the great joy of the host and confusi(.)n of the offender. 
He is forced to borrow a sledge to carry the carcass home. -\11 his relatives 
of the paternal clan are considered insulted: ‘‘Our brother is offended,” 
they say. They meet, arrange a still more luxurious festival, invite their 
offenders, and so on without end. This rivalry of clans lasts for many years, 
and in earlier days used to end in some cases with armed combat. 

Sixteenth dav. Early in the morning all the inhabitants of the village 
are invited into the house of the host, where they sit down on the plank- 
beds. The remaining meat is served. When the rest of the meat is eaten, 
the guests go home. Onlv the host and his clan remain. The bones of the 
bear are wrapped in ritual shavings. The mat of hr trees, all the imple- 
ments of the bear festival, and all the bones are loaded on the sledge and 
drawn to the aracu. The kettle, the axe. knife, and other articles are placed 
in the sildi together with the remnants of the meal. The bones of the bear 
are placed not far off in a receptacle. A fire is lighted on the aracu; food is 
placed beside the p)Osts to which the bear was tied. Ihe skull of the bear is 
smoked in the fire. IMeanwhile an old man sings; 

‘‘Smoke, smoke, the body will change. 

If vou run away 1 will catch you with a hook. 

If vou trv to attack me, I will kill you with a spear. 
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Then the skul! is fastened in a split trunk of a young birch tree, the 
remains of the food are throv/n into the fire, and lish is eaten. The rest of 
the fish is brought home. In the evening some old men and women, relatives 
of the host, drink brandy. Fish is eaten afterwards. This concludes the 
bear festival. 


‘■THE PEOPLE OF THE FOREST" 

The bear festival of the Olcha, Gilyak, and Ainu is a ceremonv of ex- 
tremely complicated construction, in which numerous heterogeneous ele- 
ments are involved. We shall try to examine them, nrst, from the native 
point of view, to gain a knowledge of their comprehension by the Olcha 
themselves. 

The Olcha are inclined to minimize the religious importance of the bear 
festival: they move other aspects into the foreground. They usually are 
opposed to the Russian name of the ceremony, ''bear festival." and call it, 
when they speak Russian, "play with the bear," which is a literal transla- 
tion of the Olcha’s bojum hupu. If an Olcha is asked, "Why do you play 
with the bear.^’’ he usually answers, "There is such a law," that it was done 
from ancient times: and why and for what he does not know at all. But if 
the inquiry is continued, it is possible to receive more detailed answers. 
It may be answered that "the bear is played:” (T.i fur meat: ( 2 ) as a reason 
for the relatives to come together; 13) the clan vho often "plays the bear" 
has good fortune in hunting and fishing, (4) the bear is fed and brought 
up as panja in commemoration of a dead person. 

Two features have thus a profane and two a sacred significance. And 
in fact the bear festival is not a homogeneous unit but a combination of 
these two principles. The third point is the most essential in the complex 
of ideas connected with the bear festival. For the Olcha this is virtuallv an 
universally acknowledged explanation of the indispensabilitv of the festival. 
This is the very jioint that reveals the connection of the bear festival with 
the belief in the "forest men.’" 

For the Olcha, the bear is not a god, nor "a dog of the forest men" (as 
■Sternberg has it ), but a forest man himself who has changed his ajipearanee. 
The Olcha and (joldi believe that the forest is inhabitcii b\' forest men 
(duanteni) wln^ live there in villages like ordinary humans. But they are 
more powerful, are masters of the tayga and its beasts, and require sacri- 
fices. They very often take the form of a bear, and a bear is nothing other 
than a duanteni in a fur dress This is evident from the fact that the bear, 
who receives such tokens of honor during the festival, is treated quite other- 
wise if he kills a man. In such a ca-e revenge overtakes the bear- repre- 
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jeiuative of the forest men — just in the same way and manner as it would 
a strange clan of common men. If they succeed in killing the bear soon — the 
Olcha attack him fiercely— they cut him to small pieces, throw them far 
apart, and mock at him in every way. The traditions of the Olcha relate 
how common men fell among the forest men; how they saw the bears turn 
to forest men and the forest men to bears. The bear killed in the festival 
does not die; he returns to his relatives, the forest men. He passes nine 
mounds, forty mountain ranges, cleaning the dirt off himself by the way, 
changing his body, and comes to his relatives, the men of the tavga. Just 
this sending away of the bear to his relatives is considered by the Olchas 
to be the chief point of the bear festival. 

The Ainu, when they kill the bear at the festival, also do not say that 
he is killed, but that he is ‘‘sent away.” Before the bear is killed, a man 
sits down opposite him, and says that he is going to send him to his relatives 
in the mountains. He prays him not to be angry. If he is a real bear, he will 
return again. ^ In their invocations the Gilyak also send the bear to the 
master of the mountains. * The Orochi, finally, on killing the bear, say to 
him, "Go fast; go to your master; put a new fur on, and come again next 
year that I may look at you,”*'’ 

It is evident that the bear is sent away to his relatives, to the forest 
men, the masters of the mounds, and brings them the sacrifices of the bear 
festival. On the way he cleans away the dirt, changes his body, and becomes 
a forest man. When he comes to his relatives he relates how the festival 
was arranged. If all was arranged correctly, the men of the forest will be 
contented and will send to the common men happy hunting. There exists 
a long tradition which relates in detail why and how the ritual of the bear 
festival must be maintained. From this tradition it follows that the sacri- 
fices made for the bear arc intended for the forest men and reach them 
through the bear killed on the festival. That is why the Olcha say of the 
bear festival that the bear has visited them to take the provisions. It is 
furthermore supjioscd that all the jrrovisions eaten by the guests at the 
festival go to the men of the forest. Hence all the provisions must be of the 
highest quality. The bear festival can be represented from this point of 
view as a powerful prayer for good luck. 

The tradition mentioned above provides the reason and order of the 
bear festival organization. It narrates that once a common, mortal woman. 

‘ FUilchelor, 77.'c {'nm drd ihcir Folh-Tore, pp 200 20^, Hatchclor, A-.iri{ l.ijr ii'id l.trc, 
PP 4P2-')v 

'* Hawes, In the Utlerniosl I^mt, p l'>‘> 

*“ bternberg, Gilynks, p. 4,?P 
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who lived vith two brothers, dreamed that she was called by the men of 
the forest. She went to them, lived with them, and gave birth to bears. 
When the children grew up, she made her way with them to the forest 
‘do get provisions from her brothers.’’ Her brothers indeed soon found her 
track.s, which led them to the lair, stabbed their sister, the she-bear, and 
took with them her cubs which they began to feed for a festival. But the 
wife of the elder brother did not keep all the laws, and the insulted elder 
bear-cub died, that is, he went to the men of the forest. When he reached 
them he complained that the common men did not keep the law, and made 
his way to the master of the mountains to seek satisfaction. On the way he 
took part in all the ceremonies of the festival, and having erased his dis- 
honor, returned to his mother. This tradition gives a detailed account of 
all the principal rules of the bear festival and the laws that must regulate 
its arrangement so that the men of the forest may send good luck to the 
common men. This tradition shows even more definitely than the invoca- 
tions that the Olcha consider the killing of the bear an act of reincarnation, 
an act which causes the bear, killed on the festival, to go to his parents, the 
forest men, and bring them the sacrifices of common men. 

The .\inu believe likewise that besides the land of men (.\inu) exists a 
land of gods (kamui moshiri), which is inhabited by gods in human form. 
They build houses, light fires, and live on the whole as mortals do. When 
these gods go to the land of men, they are clad in bear, wolf, and other 
garments. The Ainu consider their meat and furs as gifts from the gods, 
and sacrifice brandy, gruel, etc., in acknowledgement of their goodness. 
The slain animal is called shumanan, returning, according to the .-kinu, to 
its original divine form.*' The -A.inu call the bear killed at the festival “son 
of a mountain man.”’- 

Frazer, not without reason, compares the bear festival with the custom 
of killing a sacred animal, which is widely spread among agricultural and 
jiastiwal j)Coj)les. Common to both is the idea of reincarnation, the idea of 
the annual return of the divinity, and a yearly occurrence of the festival 
in connection with it. The bear festival of Cilyak, Olcha, and Ainu can be 
consifiered a link in a wide^ipread cycle of killing a worshipped animal with 
whiih i- UMSociated a belief in reincarnation. This belief explains the rule 
that forbiils the breaking and hacking of the bones of the bear. This rule 
is strictly maintained, not only by the peoples of the Far East, but also by 
the Ostc’ak ' ' d he bones of the bear must all be gathered together and buried 

Masao, Dr. F> ircrDest hei den Ainu 

J or'ky, A inii-Ruwi in Vor.ibuhiry, p. 41. 

Oomlatti, The Cult of the Bear, etc. 
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in a special receptacle. The loss or injury to a bone can evidently do an 
injury to the forest man into which the bear is to be transformed. 

Finally, the manner of killing the bear is connected with the idea of 
reincarnation. The Ainu of Yesso tie the cub and drag him towards two 
poles called “the throttling poles.” One is laid on his neck, and the other 
under his throat.'^ Some one then shoots an arrow at him or pierces his 
heart with a knife. The blood must be carefully gathered into a vessel; 
not a drop may be spilt. If even one drop falls to the earth, the forest men 
take vengeance.*® The Ainu of Sakhalin, the Gilyak, and the Olcha kill the 
bear with an arrow. But in early times they used to choke him in the same 
way. Sternberg writes; “Although the death is usually immediate, several 
men attack the killed animal and begin to throttle it as though to precipitate 
the death and to stop its torment,”’® It is quite evident that this symbolic 
throttling of the slain bear is nothing but a survival of an ancient custom 
t>f real throttling which was once practiced. This ritual throttling is still 
more strikingly expressed in the custom of the Olcha of “pressing” the dead 
bear with bushy willow sticks. This is also the reason why the Gilyak throw 
snow over the blood from the bear’s wound, for fear some one might tread 
on it. The Ainu of Sakhalin also “press” the slain bear with a stick.’” Once 
they also had a fox and eagle festival besides the bear festival. The fox and 
eagle were killed by throttling.’® The Gilyak kill their dogs in a number of 
cases by throttling them with a leather loop.'® If in the course of the Sak- 
halin Ainu bear festival the bear is not killed in the required time, the host 
becomes furious and fines the bowman, taking one of his dogs, which is 
throttled on the spot and sent after the insulted bear with the aim of 
deprecating his anger.-’® The Vogul often throttle the sacrificial animal.®’ 
The throttling of the sacrificial animal is evidently an ancient rite, con- 
nected with the idea of reincarnation of the animal, not a drop of whose 
blood may be shed. 

TIIF. TOTEMISTIC B.\SIS Of THE BE.\R FESTIV.VL 

It would be wrong to satisfy <mesclf with the conclusion that the bear 
festival originated with the animistic idea of “the forest men” and the idea 

“ -Vftcr that some nu-n press mi tlie upper p>ilc with the weight of their bodies and thus 
choke him 

Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-Lore, pp 208-20’^ 

Sternberg, Gilyiiks, p Oh 

Bilsudsky, -1/ the Bear Fe^lti'nl of the Ainu 

Dobrotvorsky, np. cit. 

Kreino’vvitch, The Dog-Breeding of ihe GiLuk. 

rilsudskv, up. cit. (lomiatti, op. cit 
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of the reincarnation — the idea of a dying and reviving god. It is easy to 
bhow that this latter and best perserved layer of notions was preceded by 
another more ancient complex of ideas. 

The Gilvak host and his clan do not eat the meat of the reared bear, 
which is all served to the guests, mainly to the narhi (sister’s husbands), 
but instead kill a special dog and eat it at the conclusion of the festival. 
The Ainu have no such prohibition, as they have no clan organization, but 
the women that have suckled the bear do not eat his meat. This is evidently 
a survival of an ancient totemic clan tabu, which prohibits not only killing 
the bear, but also eating him. He is served to regale another clan — a clan 
of which wives are taken and to which wives are given. The Olcha host, 
together with his kinsmen — and this is the principle difference between the 
Olcha and the Gilyak festivals — eats the bear, but he has no right to kill 
it. Totemistic prohibition of eating the bear has evidently disappeared 
among the Olcha. The Olcha have kept up to now some totemic names of 
the clans (the clans of the hare, the fox clan). The problem, consequently, 
lies in showing why the bear has become a cult object of the whole tribe, 
and how the totemism is to be linked with the ritual killing of the bear. 

It mav be supposed that a process of selection and substitution of the 
totemic animal had taken place here, connected with the dying out of the 
totemic ideas, but 'with the retention of the formal ritual. X. Harusin,-- who 
has devoted a special study to the totemistic basis of the bear oaths of the 
\’ogul and Ost\-ak, has already shown that the process of totem selection, 
of the forcing out of many totems by one and its transformation into a cult 
object of the whole tribe, is a common phenomenon in the religious history 
of primitive society. 

Facts .su[)port this theory. The Ainu reared for their festival not only 
a bear but a fox and civet dog, both killed and eaten with the same cere- 
monies as the bear.--^ The .\inu also kept eagles which they considered good 
divinities. On a certain day they were throttled to make them ‘'fly” to the 
god. and the same parting words were addressed to them as addressed to the 
bear. The .\inu performed the same ceremonies with a falcon and a kite."^ 
.So we know altogether of six animals which were worshipped by the Ainu 
in the same manner as the bear. This supports our supposition that in an- 
cient times the Ainu had as many totems as there were clans. When the 
totemi'tic ideology of the .Ainu was destroyed under the influence of migra- 
tions and contact with the Japanese, only the ritual killing of the animals 

-- Harusin. Br.ir ffr 

'■ I)Gl)rnt\(ir:?ky, op lii , I'll^ud-ky, op. cit .‘Zolotarev, Surviv.ds of Totemism, etc. 
rjatehelor. The Ainu and their Tolk-Lt>r€,Y>\i 410-15. 
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and a festival connected with it remained. It is natural that onlv those 
animals most convenient for the arrangement of the festival, which were 
able to give an occasion for games and meat for the repast, have survived 
this cataclysm. In short, the animals most convenient for the cult, which 
before were totems of individual clans, turned into objects of tribal cult in 
proportion to the decay of totemistic culture. New ideological requirements, 
besides the acquisition of a meat resource, played a certain role in this selec- 
tion. If to a totemistic minded man the whole of nature was anthropo- 
morphic, to an animistic minded man the anthropomorphic particularities 
are left only to those animals most reminiscent of man by their conduct or 
appearance, the bear and the fo.x. 

.\t the end of the nineteenth century, the Olcha and Cdlyak still kept 
eagles in cages and sold their feathers to the Japanese and Chinese. But it 
is possible that, as with the .\inu, the keeping of these birds had also an- 
other significance not noted by the first e.xplorers and forgotten bv the 
present generation of Olcha. .\t any rate it is quite certain that the fox, 
hare, tiger, and wmlf were totemic animals of the Olcha. It is interesting 
to note that the Gilyak bury the bones of the grampus and tiger in special 
containers similar to those used for bear bones and make sacrifices to them.-^ 
The .\inu and Orochi do the same with the bones of the grampus, and the 
Oroki (Sakhalin) with the bones of the seal.-® The Olcha and Goldi bury 
the bones of the tiger in special receptacles. The Tungus and Samagir con- 
sider the kite a sacred bird. The Samagir believe that their genealogy takes 
origin from a kite. If they find a dead kite they bow to the earth before him, 
take him up, and put him on a tree.-' All these tokens of respect are paid 
to the remains of animals who earlier were undoubtedly totems of separate 
clans. They are similar to the ritual of the burying of bear bones. 

further support for our hypothesis is the Olcha name of the bear festi- 
val, bujum hupu. Bojo, buju in Olcha, is not only a bear but also an animal 
in general. The Transbaikal Tungus call a wild reindeer and an elk bojun,-' 
The Tungus of the lower Tunguska call bojun every wild hoofed animal.’- 
The Orochi call boju an animal in general.-'"' The meaning given the word 
by Olcha and Orochi is evidently the most ancient. The exact translation 
of bujum hupu is thus “play the animal.” Hence the original meaning con- 


Zolotarev . The Survivals of Toteniistn^ pp. 15-16. 
VasiliefT, The Chief Traits of Orakl Ethnography. 
Lipsky, Mandchiir-Tiingiisian Peoples, p 17. 
Titov, Tiingusian-Riissian Vocahulary,^ 22. 
Vasilevich, Tungiisian-Russian Vocabulary, p 19. 
Leuntovich, Kussian-Orochi \'ocabidary, p 71. 
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cerned not only the bear but various animals, animals in general. Our sup- 
position is proved again: the bear is only a later substitute of the originally 
numerous totemic animals. 

The theory of the totemistic basis of the bear festival corresponds well 
with the fact of the killing of the totem. The members of the totem "witch- 
etigrub’’ of the Arunta tribe gather a great number of grubs during the 
magic ceremony for the multiplication of their totem, and eat them after 
a special ceremony. The eating of their totemic animal is ordinarily pro- 
hibited to them. Besides, they richly regale the members of the other moiety 
with grubs. The members of the kangaroo totem also arrange a ceremony 
for the multiplication of the kangaroo. At the conclusion of the ceremony 
young men of this totem go to hunt kangaroo. The animals killed are 
brought to the old men, who remain in the camp. The elders eat a small 
piece of each animal. After that the meat is distributed among all present. 
The members of the kangaroo totem have also the right to eat on that oc- 
casion some meat of kangaroo from certain parts of the animal's body, 
while other parts they dare not even touch The totemic tabu of the bear 
festival is even more strict. The bear of the Gilyak is killed by a sister’s 
husband. All the meat of the totemic animal is given to the sisters’ husbands 
and other guests. Only each of the old men of the host's clan receives a 
piece of the freshly killed bear’s heart. Evidently the eating of bear meat 
was in early times forbidden to the host’s clan among the Olcha. Instead 
of the bear they had to eat a dog. That is why a dog was brought into the 
house of the host on the day of the bear eating. Supj.)ose that the bear is 
merely a substitute for numerous totemic animals and the resemblance 
with the .\u5tralian customs attains a degree of likeness. 

THE DU.\E ORG.\.\TZ.VTIOX 

The foregoing de.-'Criplion of the agarka shovs that thi^ custom mirrors 
an ancient division into two e.xogamic moieties now vanisheil from everyday 
life. One of these moieties was called “Men of the \\’aiers,’’ and the other 
“Men of the F(rre5t.’’ 

I he Olcha house of ancient construction had two hearths. One, called 
the fire of the forest, was devoted to the IMen of the Forest. It was verv 
strictly superintended. It v.as forbidden to stir this fire with a knife or to 
cook fish cm it. Bear meat only was boiled there. “The fire cd the water’’ 
on the contrarc' was not usually a sacred tire. It could be used for every pur- 

JlOSC. 

Each moiety consisted of si.x clans. The representatives of these elans 

' I r.i7. o Ti‘i, iiifir, \ i>l I. j) lt)9 
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Rat on the plank-beds in a strict iy determined order. Each moiety had its 
leading clan, whose representative sat on the plank-bed nearest to the main, 
the honorable part of the house. When the representatives of the twelve 
clans had taken their pdaces, they began a rivalry in eating. 

The picture revealed here is well known to every ethnologist. The divi- 
sion into two e.xogamic moieties which are very often called, “Men of the 
Water,” “IMen of the Forest.” like the Olcha, is widespread in Australia, 
IMelanesia, and North America. It is everywhere accompanied by a kind 
of curious hostility or rivalry between the members of the moieties. This 
rivalry finds its expression in ball games, mutual mockery, and all kinds of 
competitions. There is no need to describe the well known facts of this 
order. 

It can be supposed that the division into two moieties once was known 
not only to the Tungus-Manchurian peoples, but also to the Gilyak. The 
Amur Gilyak have in their houses, besides the central big hearth, a small 
hearth called “bear hearth.” A perpetual fire is kept on this hearth and it 
is strictly prohibited to cook anything on it.®- The keeping of a number of 
tabus is necessary while sitting on the plank-bed near the bear hearth. An 
origin of such a division of the house without any connection with the dual 
organization is improbable. But on the other hand it is possible that it is 
borrowed from the Olcha and Goldi together with the construction of the 
winter-dwelling, for the underground lodges of the Sakhalin Gilyak had 
but one hearth. In the works of L. Sternberg is found a desultory remark on 
the ngarka custom of the .A.mur Gilyak.®® Unfortunately Sternberg’s records 
do not show the social significance of this custom. Such information would 
have made possible a closer examination and solution of the problem of 


Schrenk, Xalivcs of the Amur, Vol A, pp “6. 82. 99-100, Derbek, Bear Fesln'al. 
Sternberg, G//v.i/.’S, p 217. 

In the course of fieldwork in lO.iO I found the ngarka custom among the Gilyak essentially 
similar to that of the < )lcha. But the nuniher of men who took part in the rivalry was not 
determined Some clans included hve, others seven In the party sitting at the forest side of 
the house was one man more. 

One of the clans scateil on the plank-1 >ed was the one that took the women, the other ga\ e 
the women to the host's chan The word n.garka derives from Gilyak ngarka pud, “the enter- 
tainment of the sons-in-law '' In old underground dwellings of the Gilyak the hearth was 
di\dded into two parts, sacred and profane These data re\ ealed the connection of the ngarka 
custom not on! v w ith dual organization but w ilh a system of closed intermarriage [betw een f] 
three clans also, m. iking the prolilem \ery cc»mplicated It seems to me that in early times the 
Oilyak also had a final organizatum, which was forced out by the s\stcm of closed intor- 
niarnase of three clans. In consequence the ngarka custom was also adapted to the ne^ con- 
dition. 
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survivals of dual organization among the Gilyak. A survival of the moiety 
rivalry remains in the bear festival of the Xegidals,^^ who borrowed their 
bear festival from the Gilyak. This fact shows the existence of a dual or- 
ganization among the Gilyak also. But at present the data are too few for 
a definite solution of this comiplicated problem. 
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HOPI AXD XAVAJO CHILD 

B I RIALS By DONOVAX SEXTER axd FLOREXCE HAWLEY 


T?OR obvious reasons grave digging is not a profitable pastime for ethnol- 
A ogists, whose chief object may be gained only through friemiliness with 
the Indian group, Moreover, as Southwestern funerals are usually private 
affairs and as informants are loath to speak on a subject so fearful to them, 
data on modern disposal of the dead has been scantv. Consequently, we 
were interested in the details of one Hopi and of two X'avajo children's 
burials which had been removed by an anthropological hobbvist whom we 
chanced to meet. 

The Hopi bury their dead in the talus slope of the cliffs leading down 
to a bench on the mesa. From reluctant informants, the Beagleholes' ob- 
tained our best description of Hopi burial customs, .\ccordiiig to their two 
informants, men from the Second Mesa, the Hopi are very much afraid of 
their dead and avoid being in the room with a corpse or taking part in the 
luneral proceedings if possible. The clothing worn at death is left on the 
body, which is fle.xed after the hair has been washed and tied in place. 

The father, or some member of the clan of the deceased, makes itraycr 
feathers, one of which is tied to the hair of the corpse One of the plumes is 
placed under each foot, one in each hand, and one over the na\-el, Colton, 
symbol of the future e.xistence of the dead as a cloud, is placcfl over the face. 
Food for the death journey consists of wafer bread and a gourd of water, 
these are placed where the thighs tle.x against the body. The Corpse of a man 
is wrapped, preferably in a buckskin, but if that is lacking a woman’s 
white wedding dress is used. The body of a woman is wrapped in her large 
or small wedding blanket, or in both The burial bundle of either sex is 
then tied up in a blanket lielonging to the deceased and is carried to the 
burial ground, to be placed, facing west, in a shallow grave, quickly covered 
with sand, and marked with a stick which serves "as a ladder fur the soul 
(breath) to depart westward.” On the next day a bowl of corn meal and 
five prayer sticks are jfiaced on the grave, a prayer is said, and four parallel 
marks are drawn on the trail to close it so that the spirit may not return to 
haunt the village. 

The Beagleholes' information on child burials consisted merely of the 
statement that children were buried in the children'.-, cemetery and that 
infants were placed in graves in the same cemetery or in fissures in the cliffs. 


^ Ernest and Pearl Hcaglfhokx Hopi of the Serond Mesa (^Temoirs, \merican Antliropoloi;- 
ical Association, \o 44, 1045). 
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The burial procedure is the same as for adults except that the infant is 
wrapped in a ■'cradle quilt” provided by the maternal aunt. The spirit of 
of an infant is believed to be reborn in another child of the opposite sex. 

The Hopi child burial for which we have data had been taken from the 
children's cemetery on the bench at the eastern point of the Second Alesa, 
below Mishongnovi. The sites were heaped with low mounds of stones, and 
a short stick protruded a foot or two from the top of each. If the burial 
was in a crevice the stick projected from the earthfilled crack. On top of 
the graves were placed pottery bowls, granite pans, and baskets of food. 
Other funerary offerings placed on the graves were personal belongings of 
the dead. Offerings, bowls, sherds, granite pans, and baskets in various states 
of decomposition were found scattered over the talus slope, where they had 
been washed by the water which pours over the cliffs above after heavy 
rains. 

The burial was that of an infant, probably about six months old. Below 
the pile of rocks on the surface was a covering of earth. Below the earth a 
sheepskin protected the burial bundle itself. This pelt probably took the 
place of the buckskin used in adult male burials. The bundle was wrapped 
with two small hand-pieced quilt.s, inside of which was a wrapping of old 
coarse muslin. Beneath this was another quilt like the others, securely tied 
by the corners. Another quilt was beneath, and inside it a cloth which had 
to be pealed away to find the mummified body of the baby. 

The legs were drawn up and the arms were pulled down to the sides, in 
the flexed burial position. A prayer plume had been tied to a k^ck of hair on 
the forehead, and one was beneath each arm and each foot. Another was 
laid over the navel. The child was naked, except for a pair of moccasins 
made of rabbit skin with the fur turned to the inside. A small black, white, 
and green plaque, about four inches in diameter and of the coiled Ivpe 
made on the .‘Second IMer^a, wa:, placed ui)on the abdomen over the j)ra\-er 
plume. Two folded cloth diapers were anu.ng the wrappings. .\ pair of 
knitted bootees tied together by a ribbon was laid under the legs of the 
child, and a homemade cloth baby bonnet, decorated with blue feather- 
stitching and tied with ribbons, was under the head. Coarselv ground corn 
was heaped under the upper part of each arm. The face and front section 
of the head was covered with a {)iece of fine cotton cloth in which a mouth 
slit and two nasal apertures had been cut. The hair was covered with finely 
ground meal. There was no evidence of cotton over the face or head, but it 
is possible that the mask of cloth was intendeil to replace it. 

Xo surface offerings were found with this burial, but on toj) of one rock 
pile marking a grave in the cemetery was found a weather-dried rubber 
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ball, a crudely carved wooden duck about four inches long, a wooden peg- 
top, a celluloid comb such as are used by women at the back of their hair, 
and a handful of tiny blue and pink glass beads, evidently the remnants of 
a modern necklace. On top of another pile of stones was a small bundle 
tied up in white cloth. Within the covering was a calico elephant from 
which the sawdust stuffing was leaking, an empty Post Toasties bo.x, an 
empty milk can with two holes at the top indicating that the can had been 
emptied by intention or at least had been opened and left to evaporate on 
the grave, a pair of rubber baby pants, a tiny white dress of commercial 
make, a pair of baby stockings, and a white stocking cap, home-made, with 
a pink tassel of crochet thread at the peak. 

The t}-pe of offerings left with these child burials makes it difficult to 
believe that the Hopi picture their dead ancestors, relatives, and children 
only as animate cloud beings or katcinas, who certainly would not need 
food — to say nothing of rubber pants. For at least a short period after 
death, the spirit apparently requires not only clothing and sustenance for 
the death jouney but also personal treasurers, such as toys. 

Xavajo child burials, as well as those of adults, appear to carry the 
same conception of future need of food and raiment for the spirit. It is 
well known that Navajo adult burials have been raided from time to time 
by white marauders looking for silver concho belts, turquoise rings, brace- 
lets, and necklaces. The Xavajo are afraid of their dead and may ask a 
white man to assist in the burial, but they are careful to equip the spirit 
with the possessions he cherished when alive. 

Xavajo burials are likewise in crevices, in talus slopes, or even out in 
the open and covered with a pile of stones. The two child burials shown us 
came from the central Rio Grande district of New Mexico. One had been 
marked with a large stt)ne at the head, the other with a stone on which was 
cut a cross, evidently evidence of Christian influence. Both were in pine 
boxes. The bodies were dressed in Navajo costume and were wrapped in 
several layers of cloth. With one was a box of Crackerjack and a tin cup. 
The other had a stick of red and white striped candy and a spoon. Iheir 
necklaces were of commercial beads; the only silver ornaments were butlt)ns 
down the blouse of one. These children were both about six years of age: 
in the mummified face of one the first premolar could be seen to have just 
erupted. The age of these children may explain the fact that they were 
clothed rather than nude like the Hopi infant. 

A comparison of Xavajo and Hopi burials with those of the prehistoric 
Southwest should provide data on the rate of acculturation in customs 
which are sometimes considered as among the last to be affected by outside 
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influence. Kroeber, in 1927,- laid out data from various parts of the world 
to show that burial customs are far less deeply rooted in a culture com- 
plex and hence are more changeable than hitherto has been supposed. He 
pointed out, however, that in dynastic Egypt and in the Southwestern 
Pueblo area mortuary customs had remained approximately stable over 
long periods of time. The Hopi and Xavajo child burials examined confirm 
this by suggesting little change since prehistoric times in major traits of 
funerary custom, but they likewise show an appreciable influence from 
white culture contact in minor characteristics. 

University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, Xew Mexico 

■ .\ L Krueber, Di:,pOiCil of the DejJ f.\merican .\nlhrop'jlogisl. Voj 29, pp. 303-15, 
1927) 



SAMUEL JAMES (lUERXSEY By A \' KIDDER 

O AAIUEL JAAIES GURXSEY, Curator of Archaeology in the Peabody 

Museum of Harvard University, died at Arlington, Massachusetts, on 
May 23, 1936. Born in Dover, Maine, in 1868, Guernsey attended Foxcroft 
Academy, Eastern Maine Conference Seminary, Wesleyan Seminarv, and 
the Cowles Art School in Boston. He had been interested since boyhood in 
the Indians and their artifacts; and after moving to the vicinity of Boston 
to practice his profession as an artist he came into touch with Professor 
F. W. Putnam and Mr C. C. Willoughby of the Peabody Museum. These 
contacts led to an engagement to prepare figures, and later complete groups, 
for the Aluseum’s series of models illustrating Indian life, and eventually 
to a full time appointment with the Museum, which he served as Hemen- 
way Assistant (1910-1914), Assistant Curator of Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy (1915-1920), .Assistant Director (1920-1927). and as Curator of 
Archaeology (1928-1935'). During his later years he was also associated 
with Theodore B. Pitman, in the firm of Guernsey and Pitman, an organi- 
zation which produced models for many institutions. 

Guernsey contributed significantly to the development of mustum 
technique and to knowledge of .American archaeology. In the latter field 
he collected many specimens and much valuable information from Xew 
England. His principal activity, however, was in the Southwest, where, 
between 1914 and 1931, he conducted a long series of e.xplorations and exca- 
vations in the Kayenta district of northeastern Arizona. 

When Guernsey began his field work in the S<,iuthwest, almost nothing 
was known regarding the origins of Pueblo culture. The Wetherill brothers 
had, it is true, unearthed remains in southeastern Utah, which they be- 
lieved to be different from, and older than, those of the Cliff-dwellers. But 
their findings, published in summary form by Prudden and Pepper, were 
looked upon with some skepticism. Xor had any serious attempt been made 
by other students to check their results and to determine whether or not 
there was genetic relationship between Basket Maker and Pueblo. 

In 1914, during his first expedition to Arizona, Guernsey discovered 
Basket (Maker burials in Monument Yalley. His study of the accompanying 
specimens convinced him of the authenticity of the Wetherills' materials. 
He Considered that thev j)robal)ly represcntedi a very early stage of South- 
western development: but he realized that if such were the case, there must 
somewhere exist remains representing the period of transition. I'hese. he 
reasoned, could onlv be identified on the basis of intimate knowledge of 
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both ends of the postulated series, and their intermediate position could 
not be established save on the basis of stratigraphic evidence. 

Guernsev’s subsequent researches were carried out in accordance with 
a carefullv thought out plan. He undertook a meticulous comparative 
study of such Basket Maker and Cliff-dweller materials as e.xisted in mu- 
seums; and, in the field, devoted himself to an intensive search for caves 
which might yield further data. This was rewarded, in 1916, by the finding 
in Skeleton Mesa of the richly stocked and excellently preserved Basket 
Maker burials of White Dog Cave; and in 1920 by discovery, m Tsegi 
Canyon, of the long-sought intermediate remains. These consisted of houses 
and burials of what is now known as the Late Basket Maker, or Basket 
Maker III, culture, underlying deposits of an, until then, very imperfectly 
understood culture which he and others have since described as Early 
Developmental Pueblo (Pueblo I), 

Thus were laid the foundations of our present knowledge of Pueblo 
development, Guernsey's work in this field was carried on with unflagging 
energy, keen intelligence, and a remarkable flair for the implications of 
technological and stratigraphic evidence. He also published fully, and as 
promptly as was consistent with thorough analysis of all available data. 
His investigations, together with the approximately contemporaneous 
studies of X, C. Nelson in the Rio Grande and E, H. Morris in the .\ztec 
region, instilled new life into Southwestern archaeology: time-perspectives 
were lengthened, perception of problems was sharpened, and what had 
hitherto been a more or less haphazard hunt for museum specimens became 
a purposeful research upon the history of a culture. 

Guernsey was also a very able museum man. Trained in the exacting 
Putnam- Willoughby school, with its strong emphasis upon detailed knowl- 
edge of specimens, he became intimately acquainted with the collections 
under his charge; and he had an unusual gift for the effective and instruc- 
tive installation of cases. His greatest contribution, however, lay in the 
preparation and utilization of models. In this outstandingly important 
branch of museum technique he was preeminent. His models were marked 
by meticulous accuracy of detail, delicacv of craftsmanship, and beauty 
of composition. Anthropological models bv Guernsey and his associates 
are in the Peabody and Buffalo Museums; historical groups in the Concord 
.Vntiquarian .Society and the Newton War Memorial; and a long series of 
forestry models, which were his culminating achievement in this line, are 
to be placed in the museum of the Harvard Forest at Petersham, Massachu- 
setts. 
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NORTH AMERICA 

La Arr.erica Indigena: el Hon:l>e A-meeieano: los Pueblos de America. Lris Pericot y 

Garcia. (Historia de America y de los Pueblos Americanos, \ ol. 1 . xxxii, 727 pp., 

8 color pis., 341 illus., map. TUpesetas. Barcelona . Salvat Editores, S. A., 1936.) 

This is the first of twenty-three volumes which are to comprise an ambitious 
work dealing with the aboriginal cultures and history of the Americas. Nearly a 
score of scholars will contribute one or m.ore volumes to the series Antonio Balles- 
teros y Beretta, who is director of the work, contributes a preface to the present 
volume. 

Ihe volume is separated into an introduction, a preliminary chapter, and two 
major part= or sections of three chapters each. 

The introduction is devoted to a ver_\’ Ubeful history of studies made of the 
.\mencan indigenes. The time span between discovery and the contemporary scene 
is divided into four parts for this purpose and the text is illustrated by bibliographic 
maps cf South America taken from Nordenskiold. 

In the preliminary chapter the author performs a real service by sketching the 
"geographical frame. ’ Fort)’ pages arc given over to a vivid description of the 
location, form, and dimensions of the land masses of the Americas, the geokigy, 
natural resources, coasts, climate, flora, and fauna, altogether an admirable picture 
of the settings in which we are to meet the natives with whom the remainder of the 
volume is concerned. 

The First Part, called ' The .Vmcrican Man," is an attempt to classify the 
American aborigine in terms of race and origin and to arrive at some understanding 
concerning the duration of hisoccupancc of the .-Vmcricas .Iccordinglv the author is 
forced to rec'iew the classitications and ccmtroc'ersies which have grown up around 
these ciuestions. The first of the three chapters which comprise this First Part be- 
gins with a discussion of the place of the American man in the classilication of 
human races This is in reality a rather neat sketch of human classification., from 
the time of I.innteus --\ more detailed descrijition of phvsical traits is next offered, 
followed b\- a brief review of linguistic characteristics. Then comes a section on 
ethnographic traits, an excellent summary in forte -eight pages of the distributions 
(A the must important cultural elements wrgani/.ed under such headings Us ilwellina, 
d.rcss anil ornament, agriculture, weapons, etc Tericot draw, heacih from W issler 
lor his distribution m.ap,. and for South Inuriia he make, ample ime of Xorilen- 
sr.iijid s .'.fir.k. He often tvrns the limited sjjace to goiu] accimnt b\' bringing together 
on oim- p-agt il!ustrati(jri.s or a series of house typees or boat forms to gi\ e a picture 
Ol (liversit; and distriljiilion. 'J he scetiou which ruin.es next, a review of the ethnog- 
rajihc of .Vrnerir.i avs.nling to the Gultnrc Historical school, i., one which should 
be of jiartiLular ir.teiesl to the ethiioliigi,ts oi this coiintr} , for it, ,cdiiecl matter 
13 rareli treated in books written in English It i, illimtraled b_\ four map, taken 
from [lie niirik:;' of '^chninJt. 
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Chapter Two of the First Part is devoted entirely to the problem of Quaternary 
Man in America. The archaeological finds and the claims made for them are re- 
viewed in detail in the course of over a hundred pages The author rejects the claims 
for their e.xtreme antiquity, but he does state as his opinion the impossibility of 
den\ing that the American aborigine e.xisted before the end of the Pleistocene 
ip. TlQC He sets the probable entry after the end of the glacial epoch ip. 412). 

The third and concluding chapter of this massive First Part deals with the 
problem of the origin of the .American native. Every theory once proposed, no 
matter how fantastic, and whether advanced for scientific or Biblical reasons, is 
faithfully reviewed In his conclusions Pericot holds that the only route of entry 
into .America knov, n with certainty is that of Behring Straits, He sees the brachy- 
cephalic, mongoloid type as the predominating physical strain of the native popu- 
lation, but insists that the .American native is far from a unified stock and that the 
prevailing physical characteristics of recent times were superim.posed upon long- 
headed peoples of a different physical type. The determination of the route by which 
these earliest settlers reached the .Americas is treated as one of the important tasks 
of further anthropological research, and the author leaves the door open for an 
Oceanic solution of the problem 

The Second Part of the volume, entitled "'rhe Peoples of America" is a rapid 
tribal survey in which each group is treated according to name, divisions, linguistic 
affiliations, physical characteristics, and origins and movements. 

There are two additional features which greatly enhance the value of the book. 
One is the full and scholarl\' bibliographic notes to which over a hundred and sixty 
pages are devoted and which may serve as a point of departure for anyone who 
wishes to know more details about a particular subject than could be included in 
the text. The second is the beauty of the volume. The .141 figures and eight color 
plates which embellish the book are as artistic a choice of photographs and illustra- 
tions as can be found between two covers. The volume is provided with a detailed 
table of contents and an index of maps This book is to be followed by a companion 
volume of the same title which will be concerned more particularly with the .Vmeri- 
can cultures. It is to be hoped that the author will include in this second book an 
alphabetized index to both volumes. 

M. h. Opler 

Orricu OF I.n’di.ix .\ff\iks 

\V isiiiNGri'X, D C. 


Kviiiciicc of Eorlv Ma)i in Xoiili Arnin’ra. Ldc.ar B. How.XRn. (Museum Journal. 
\'ol. 24, Xos 2-3, 19TS, Reprint: 158 pp , 2o pis. SI. 50. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sit}' Aluseum, 19.i5,t 

How ard's paper presents the results of si.x years of field, laboratory, and library 
work on the evidences of early man in .America. Opening with a clear presentation 
of the location, finds, and technifiue of excax’ation at Burnet Cave in the tiuaJalupe 
Mountains of southern X'ew Alexico and in the ancient lake beds near Clovis, Xew 
Alexico, he points out that in this complex problem, which rests between archaeol- 
ogy and geology, even the best archaeological techni(iue is nut adcciuate. (. onse- 
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quently, Howard, in his effort to understand the connotations of the flint point 
found r's ith bones of extinct animals far beneath what appears to be a Basket Maker 
level in Burnet Cave and of the knife-like scraper taken from near bison bones in 
a pit near Clovis, illustrates an admirable use of the cooperation offered by techni- 
cians in other sciences. Increase and decrease of salinity during deposition of gravels 
near Clovis is indicated by diatom analysis. Identification of ancient trees indige- 
nous to the district is made from charcoal taken from ancient hearths. Pollen analy- 
sis, vhich was hoped to solve something of the sequence in climatic changes, offered 
little aid in this case because of the scarcity of the pollen. Identification of inverte- 
brates and of vertebrates associated with the evidences of man pointed to the pluvial 
Pleistocene period with a climate very different from that of today. 

After a careful analysis of his own finds, Howard briefly synthesizes all other 
data available on the presence of early man in North America. Modern scientists 
are evaluating this data on five bases of evidence, varying in importance: physical 
type, association with extinct animals, stratification, permineralization, and pati- 
nation of artifacts. Distribution of the Folsom and Yuma artifacts is listed, together 
with a distinction of the former into two groups, the Folsom and the Folsom-like 
points, based upon anaverageof measurements andobservations takenon the points 
found at Folsom, New Mexico. While many stone points will undoubtedly fall into 
the borderline between the two groups, such a classification may aid in clearer 
comprehension of verbal descriptions of those points which we may expect to find 
reported in the future from the far corners of the continent. 

Howard concludes that man could have entered -\merica via the Behring Straits 
while that district was above water in the ice age, flO.OOO, 2(),f)00, 1.3,00(1 to 10,000, 
or .3,000 years ago. During a period when the much discussed ''open corridor" was 
open, he wandered southward. The finds of recent years make it evident that an- 
cient man settled over a large part of .America. What he made, where he lived, and 
what animals he hunted are becoming better known year by year, and although the 
man himself has not yet been found, that discovery may be expected through iust 
such careful work as that described by Howard and as that of Howard himself. 
The solution of the problem of the exact date of man's entrance into .America and 
of his occupation of any one area will take m.any years of concentrated scientific 
effort, but the impetus afforded by accounts of meticulous work and the attempts 
to deduce unbiased theories concerning early man in .America will push the sludv 
sturdily onward. 

Fluren’ce AI. H.xwi.ey 

UxicmEsiTY OF Nf'.v Mexico 


Valt Vnhtrsity Publications in Anthropology, Xos. l~7 . Frn\ akd S.ipik .axd Leslie 
Spier feds.j. (14.3 pp , 1 pi., 5 figs. $2.00. New Haven: A'ale Lniversitv Press, 
1936.) 

This new series of publications will 

embody the rc-,ult-. ef rescan he.-, in the atncral held of anlhropoleyv whii h are directly con- 
ducted or otherwise sponsored by the Section of .Ynthropology of the Department of the Social 
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'lienees in the Graduate School, the Department of Anthropology of the Peabody Museum, 
and che Department of Anthropology of the Institute of Human Relations The issues, rang- 
ing in size from brief papers to extensive monographs, are numbered consecutively as inde- 
pendent contributions and appear at irregular intervals [Eilitorial note]. 

The publications in this volume cover a diversity of topics and all except one 
deal with the aborigines of Xorth America. It will only be possible to indicate 
briefly the scope of each contribution here. 

1 . Clark Wissler, Population Changes among the Northern Plains Indians (20 pp ) 
This is a compilation and analysis of the relative size of the Blackfoot group of 
tribes, the Assiniboin, and Western Cree during the fur trade and later reservation 
period. The author is "concerned with population changes, rather than absolute 
size.” The data suggest some correlation between increase of population and the 
expansions in power and territory during the earlier period. The reservation system 
has acted as a stabilizing force. .After white contact smallpox was conspicuous as 
a menace but there was a rapid recovery of numbers. -An optimum population, 
characteristic of each successive dominating period, appears to have been an im- 
portant controlling factor, representing a saturation point. 

2. Peter H. Buck, Regional Diversity in the Elaboration of Sorcery in Polynesia 
(19 pp.). Five regions, each represented by an island group (Tonga, New Zealand, 
Tahiti, Marquesas, Hawaii), are selected for analysis and comparison. Offensive, 
defensive, and protective techniques used in sorcery are reviewed and there is a 
summary table (p. 18). In conclusion it is pointed out that the study illustrates 
how a "complex based on a common pattern underwent different developments in 
different parts of the same culture area,” and stress is laid upon the fact "that 
a local development within a culture cannot be accepted as a characteristic trait 
of that culture for comparison with similar traits in other cultures to prove theories 
of diffusion.’’ 

.1. Leslie Spier, Cultural Relations of the Gita River and Lovi'cr Colorado Tribes 

(22 pp.). 

Recent in% estigation centering on the A[.iricopa and allied Vumans lying on the Gfla hetw ecn 
the Pima and the lower Colorado groups makes it clear that the Gila and the Colorado form 
one culture province Maricopa culture is nearly identical with that of the Lower Colorado 
Vumans; Pima and Papago also are in large measure participants in the same culture The pur- 
pose of this paper is to establish this relationship and in particular to show the cultural rela- 
tions of the Maricopa to other Vumans to the west and to the Pimans to the east. 

-\n analytic tabulation (pp. 16 22) exhibits the culture elements peculiar to the 
Maricopa, the Pima-Papago, and the Lower Colorado tribes, respectively, and those 
shared in common by all three groups, by Alaricopa and Lower Colorado A umans, 
and by Alaricopa and Pima-Papago. 

4. Ernest Beaglehole, Ilopi IlunCng and Hunting Ritual (26 pp 1. The hunting 
of antedope, deer, mountain sheep, rabbit, eagle, and smaller mammals and birds is 
described particularly "with reference to the ritual that accompanies each stage of 
the hunting cvcle” and the prevailing attitudes towards animals. Some comparative 
n(jtes on other Pueblo peoples are added. 
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S. . Hill, A r.wA'.u ll'd/'/ljiv 1 19 pp ). A descriptive account of "the formal- 

izcd pattern of warfare an.i its relation to the Squaw or War Dance and the natc’it.'’ 

6 H. Scudder IMekeel, The Economy of ,i Modern Teton Dakota Community 
(,14 pp.j. Taking as his point of departure the values associated with the concept of 
the Good IMan, IMekeel discusses the "master ideals” expressed "in the ancient 
economy and what force they exert today.” Agriculture has never entered deeplv 
into the cultural pattern I'nlike the aboriginal economic patterns, "it is not an 
integral part of the social whole, coalesced by sentiment, reenforced bv value, and 
maintained b\- prestige.” 

7. Cornelius Osgood, Tke Dislrilution of the Xorthecn Alhapuskaii Diduns (2.1 
pp ). I his contribution provides an invaluable Baedeker to an enormous area in 
North .-\merica, much of which still remains ethnographically unknown. Osgood 
distinguishes twenty-five ma’or groups and maps their boundaries ip. 4'i The text 
IS systematically arranged, giving for each designated group: Ranx (historically 
oriented:, LonimcnJ. le.g sub-units which have been recognized), Reference (sources 
of general information!, Han’took Correlative term in Ilani’niok of Anienran 
Imthhiiy Aarnc (reasons for the selection of the name used for the major group'. 
This publication closes with a general discussion of cultural and linguistic classi- 
ticati^.m within the northern .Vthapaskan area as conceived bv other scholars. 

It is sincerel.v to be hop^d that the Vale beries will prosper and make available 
at frequent intervals lurlher contributions of the intrinsic worth and high level of 
scholarship evidenced by these initi.il publications. 

IXVIXG H.tl.I.i'lWELL 

University or Pi.NXsYe\ =.xi\ 


Geocra phuiil .\a»us oi the Kxakintl Indians. Ir.vnz Bo.ys. (Columbia I'niversitv 

Contributions to .knthrup.dugc , \ ol. 2o. S,i pp,, 12 maps. S4.()(i. New York: 

Columbia University I’ress, 1914.; 

1 he bulk of this volume consists of an aphabetieal list of the place names (4() pp ) 
and the 22 foldefl maps \\ ith the necessarc keys, lislin.g some 2,121 jilaces w hii h are 
locateil on the maps by means of numbers. Since most of the maps arc necessarilv 
on a small scale, the locations are seldom exact enough to enable anv future traveler 
who might wish to do so to determine the location of a given place, 

few pages are devcAed to a discUssiun of the general l\pe of place name I'he 
Kv.akiutl as a sea-faring people naturally incline to naming points along the coasts, 
islamls, rivers, eti K\j>ectably there appear place names for camjisites, names de- 
rived from the peculiar form or aspect of the spot, and ilesignations of loc.dities 
noted as sources oi food Others refer to things mentioned in trailitions, suih as 
m;. thical beings, the supposed place of origin of the group, and so on. The author's 
all t'jo brief discussion (pp Us 21 i oi the inilueiu e of Imguislii forms on the lorina- 
ti'in of and therefore 1o a certain extent on the t> [le of place names is more stimulat- 
ing. Thus the Kv.akiutl language emplovs locative suffixes which evidently lead 
tej the employment of names with such termination.s. In Kskimo such forms are 
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missing and Eskimo place names differ accordingly. There are brief references to 
the influence of language on place names among the Aztec, Tewa, Keresan, Zuni, 
and Dakota. 

R. L. Olsun 

University of California 

Ki,.'akiull Cidlure as Reflected in Mythology. Fe.axz Bo.as. (Memoirs, .American 

Folk-Lore Society, Vol. 28. xii, 190 pp. S3. .SO. Xew A'ork: G. E. Stechert and 

Co., 1935.) 

In 1916 Professor Boas published his discussion of Tsimshian tales. The volume 
under review adds supplementary analyses and comparisons to the earlier and more 
extensive work. The purpose of both of these analyses of Northwest m_\ thologic 
material is best conveyed in the author’s own words. 

The underlying thought of this attempt was that the tales probably contain all that is 
interesting to the narrators and that in this way a picture of their way of thinking and feeling 
will appear that renders their ideas as free from the bias of the European observer as is pos- 
sible .... The crucial test of the value of such a Comprehensive study can appear only when 
different cultural groups are compared 

In these two sentences we probably have as pregnant an expression of Boas’ 
objectives in the field of cultural anthropology as he will permit himself. Professor 
Boas would be the first to object to generalizations on the basis of his suggestive 
statements, yet I feel that we have epitomized here the threefold purpose of his in- 
sistence upon careful comparative analyses. First, they may reveal certain historical 
trends; secondly, they may yield those features common to a region or even to man- 
kind in general, and lastly they give the truest appreciation for the uniqueness of 
each tribal configuration. It is particularly the two latter purposes which are em- 
phasized in the present volume. 

In the actual analysis of material nineteen published sources are drawn upon. 
Attitudes and descriptive data are organized about an orthodox framework of 
ethnographic presentation. The work is concluded with nineteen pages of detailed 
'‘Comparison of Cultural Reflections and Stvle in Kwakiutl and Tsimshian Mv- 
thologies." This section is again a resume of modes of life in terms of orthodox 
ethnographic organization. .An important difference in motivation between the 
tales of the two cultures is brought out. 

The d'simshian like to give a moralizing lime to their tales . . . I he prinvipal nintiv -ition 

in Kwakiutl tales is the unlimited vlesire to obt.Lin new crests, names, ilances and other priv i- 
leges . . . (pp. 1S3-84). 

If this careful and scholarly volume is open to any criticism, it is the inability 
of the reader to distinguish between the theoretical st.ucture of Kwakiutl culture 
as presented in their own mythologic fantasy and the practical functioning of their 
evervday life. T his criticism probably holds for much of Boas invaluable archival 
records of Kwakiutl culture as published to date 1 his is naluiallv no cnticisiii of 
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work done, but rather a plea for further elucidation. It would be highly interesting, 
for instance, to see the same careful analysis of the m\ ths paralleled as far as possi- 
ble by actual custom either as observed by the ethnographer or reported in non- 
mytholugic terms by informants. 

CoR.\ Dr Bois 

Xew York City 

The Archaeology of the Deer Creek-Cosiimnes Area, Sacramento Co., California. ] .B. 

Lillard axd \V. K. Pl'rves. (Bulletin, Sacramento Junior College, 1, 1936. 

21 pp., 36 pis.) 

Sacramento College has for several years been e.xploring the lower Sacramento 
Valley, an archaeologically almost unknown area, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Lillard. The present bulletin is welcome as the first-fruits of this work. It re- 
ports on three sites in an inter-stream tongue of bottomland in the lowest foothills 
east of the lower .Sacramento. Three cultural levels are distinguished, Early, Inter- 
mediate, and Recent, the last containing metal, buttons, and beads. The differentia- 
tion between the two older levels is. as always in California, not particularly 
striking, but seems definite. The Early phase is characterized by; burials extended 
as uell as flexed; cremation rare; spearpoints numerous, arrowpoints absent; charm- 
stones plentiful in spots. The Intermediate phase is marked by, burials flexed only; 
cremation; spearpoints rare, arrowpoints abundant; charmstones apparently not 
common; baked clay balls; incised bird bones; clamshell disk-beads; stone beads; 
etc. This line-up accords fairly with the non-stratigraphic time-classification tenta- 
tively suggested by Schenck and Dawson for the Lodi-Stockton area immediately 
south. On account of the rarity of time distinctions in the available data on Cali- 
fornia archaeology, the Sacramento College findings are important. The work on 
which they rest appears competent and sound. The chief defect of the bulletin is its 
over-brevity. The footnotes suggest a background of fuller and areally more ex- 
tensive observations and comparisons of which the present report is only a frag- 
ment. It is to be hoped that President Lillard and his associates will do their broader 
data justice by publishing them at first opportunity. 

.Y. L. Krueber 

University of C-\LiFnR.Ni\ 

Yuman Pottery Making. Malcolm J. Rogers. (Papers, .San Diego Museum, No. 2. 

vii, 44 pp,, 10 pis,, map. $1,25. San Diego: San Diego Museum, 1936.) 

Mr Rogers has produced a valuable and much needed account of pottery making 
in the lar .Southwest, which forms a fine counterpart to Dr Cuthe’s exposition of 
pottery making in the Near Southwest {Pueblo Pottery Making, 1925). It is a tech- 
nical as well as a geographical counterpart, for it deals primarily with the paddle- 
and-anvil technique of pottery manufacture, while Guthe’s work deals with the 
manufacture of pottery without paddle and anvil. 

.V wealth of detail for various groups, much of it from personal observation, is 
presented. Moreover, archaeological material is utilized in an apparenth’ conserva- 
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tive, but helpful, fashion to round out the deficiencies in the ethnological data. A 
fine series of pictures of potters at work, of implements, of pot outlines, and of 
decorative motives visualizes the points of ilr Rogers' excellent essav. For orienta- 
tion an outline map is included. 

Possible external relations of the paddle-and-anvil method are not discussed, 
and probably do not w arrant discussion in the present state of knowledge. However, 
the implication that the mushroom-shaped pottery anvil is a local invention and 
probably by the Cocopa (p. 36) leans too heavily on the thesis of independent in- 
vention, in view of the wide distribution of this implement in the Mississippi Valley. 
To be sure no connection with the Mississippi \'aliey has as yet been established. 
1 et the conservative view would be to regard the problem as unsolved. 

American anthropologists in general and Southwestern archaeologists in par- 
ticular will be grateful to Mr Rogers for his fine exposition of Vuman ceramics. 

E. W. Gifford 

UXIVCRSITY OF C.VLirORXI.X 

The Mo^oHoh Culture of Soulhwcstern Xi'io Mcxiro. E. \V. H.xt'RV. (Medallion 

Papers, Xo. 20. 146 pp., .14 pis , 32 figs. Globe, Ariz.: Gila Pueblo, 1936.) 

Su»,c Soutini'estern Pottery Types, Scries /E. E. \V. H.vurv. (Same series, Xo. 19. 

49 pp., 4 pis., 9 figs. 1936 ) 

These reports record results of excavation in two early sites of the Mimbres 
area, and advance theories of broad implication regarding the prehistory and ethnic 
relationships of early Mimbres people. 

Three distinct stages of development, or phases, preceding the classic Mimbres 
are defined. They are characterized by distinct house structures and changes in 
ceramic styles, and are equated in time with Basket Maker-Pueblo development by 
tree ring dates from one phase. Because of differences in material culture and physi- 
cal type it is suggested that this early culture is distinct from Basket IMaker III 
and llohokam and that it be called the Mogollon. The theory that the IMogollon 
people are racially related to a Gaddoan stock is based principally on measurements 
of one skull, and observational data from, sixteen others, which showed undeformed 
brachycephaly and a low cranial vault. Some of the changes which culminated in 
classic Mimbres culture are attributed to Pueblo influence, some to Hohokam. In 
explanation of the final disappearance of Mimbres culture the theory of absorption 
by Chihuahua people is advanced. 

The format of the report introduces an innovation which has much to commend 
it. Data are first presented b>' means of a series of plates, brief descriptions and ex- 
planations being given opposite each. Findings are then summarized and theories 
staled in a section headed "Discussion.” The advantages of such a treatment both 
for convenience in reference and because of the necessary separation of fact and 
theory are at once evident. I'he reader may question whether description is not 
abbreviated but this does not seem to be an inherent defect of the system. Inade- 
quate illustration is noticeable, however, in the pottery report. The pictorial record 
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is to a certain extent made subservient to the presentation of theories of develop- 
ment of form and relationships of design Shapes are shown by outline drawings, 
a large number of which (43 percent) are restored from sherds, and unfortunately 
parts which are conjectural are not distinguished from the known. 

The pottery descriptions are concise and systematic, and design is logically 
analyzed. The pottery types are, with one exception, well established and have long 
been recognized by workers in this field. San Lorenzo Red-on-brown is distinguished 
from Mogollon Red-on-bro\vn by quantitative differences only. Particularly impor- 
tant is the fact that even with Dr Haurv's meticulous methods of excavation, it 
was not established stratigraphically, and its omission from all tabulations of sherds 
suggests that its classification was uncertain. The comparison of Mogollon and 
Basket Maker III painted pottery implies a relative technological advance for the 
^Mogollon people which it would be difficult to defend. 

Certain unproved theories regarding classic Mimbres culture are stated with 
finality; for example, that the common burial custom was intramural, and that red 
ware continued to be made. There is a noticeable contrast between the assurance 
of statements that Mogollon Red-on-brown "gave birth" to many other pottery 
types, some of which are far removed in time and many of which have not yet been 
systematically studied, and the caution of the discussion of the relation of Mogollon 
and Hohokam, the culture for which Dr Haury is best prepared to present the facts. 

The impression is unfortunately conveyed that a hitherto unknown culture has 
for the first time been recognized In justice to a previous worker, it should be stated 
that the essential features of the developmental sequence were established by the 
excavations of the late Wesley Bradfield, and although never published, his results 
were well known to his colleagues in this field. 

Sufficient data have not yet been obtained to permit a critical examination of 
the many theories of relationship advanced by Dr Ilaury, but his investigations 
have made available information regarding an important culture stage, and his 
interpretations of evidence will prove most stimulating to Mimbres students. He 
has presented fundamental problems which must be considered by all future workers 
in this field. 

O. SilKP \RD 

L\BOTt\toEY OF .VxTHPOPOLOfA' 


MEXICD .\ND SOLTH AMERICA 

The L onpardtii'c Et/uiiih^^y nf Xorthcfn .1/f r/co 1750. R \i.pii L. Bctr.s 

(Iberu-.\mericana : 2. vi, 133 pp., 28 maps. SI 15, Berkeley: L’niversitv of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932.) 

DistrU'iition oj Ahovi'Jn.d I'rihrs ,inil in Xnrlliwi \U,-n .Mc-xitn. C.\ri, 

.4.\i r'K fIbero-.\meriLana: 5. vi, 94 pp , map. -SI >H). Hcrkele> . Cniversits of 
California Pres.--, 1934.) 

-\llhough the series Jlnro-A merienn i fedited by Bolton, Kroeber, and 4,aier) 
has been in existence for several years, it has not yet had the attention its impor- 
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tance warrants. Designed to cover Latin America cultures, pre-Columbian and 
historic, its importance for Americanists to date lies in its concentration in the cul- 
tural no-man's land of northern ilexico. 

Of outstanding importance is Beal’s survey of the whole area. The principal 
Source material is documentary (avowedly not an exhaustive study, but certainly 
comf)rehensi\ e) ; modern ethnographic material is collated, sufficient of the Ameri- 
can Southwest is included to link the whole with surveys north of the boundary. 
The occurrence of individual traits is given in a series of tables and spot-maps in 
the manner of Xordenskiold's South American studies, appended to a discussion 
of the nature of the traits and their historic relations. 

A second section tentativel\- defines culture provinces, and third is an interpreta- 
tion of the relations of Southwest am! Southeast to Northern and Central Mexico, 
and the latter pair to South America Northern Mexico is far from homogeneous: 
the greatest cleavage separates the nomads of the central Sierra from the agricul- 
turalists of the west coast and Tamaulipas on the east. The old assumption of a 
gradual transition from Pueblo to central Mexican culture for the entire area must 
be abandoned, ^o far as it is true, a line separating the two falls just south of the 
Cahita and Tarahumare — a line cross-secting agricultural and nomadic areas. Trait 
distributions indicate the principal contacts with the Southwest by direct routes 
along the west coast and along the Sierra, secondarily via Tamaulipas. The .South- 
east shows not only similarities to the Southwest and northern Mcv'co, but is 
linked b>' another set of significant traits with southern Mexico. 

Equally fundamental is Sauer’s thoroughgoing revision of tribal and linguistic 
groupings which supplants earlier mapping by Orozco y Berra (ISdOj and Thomas 
and Swanton (1911). The area cannot be mapped as of a single date’ Sauer’s pres- 
entation follows the northward moving Spanish record, ]5.il-176S. Earlier at- 
tempts at mapping sulTered in their failure to recognize the extent of shifts, telescop- 
ing, and replacement of the native population under Spanish control (expecially 
notable in the more southerly areas), and failed to note sufilcientl\’ that the Spanish 
Commentators frequently rested on the statements of their predecessors .Sauer s 
careful sifting of the evidence, here given in necessarily abbreviated form, guards 
against these pitfalls, adds much new evidence, and is tempered by his own familiar- 
ity with much of the country (In the whole, it is true that this is "a studv of con- 
temjiorary sources, their evidence and judgments are accepted, but the author 
frequentiv injects conclusions of his own where the evidence is confused, lucked 
awav are some highlv suggestice and shrewd hint-) of cultural an^.! linguistic rela- 
tions (see, e.g., page 82). 

Beals also offers a tribal map: that the two do not cjuite agree is intelligible in 
ciew of the nature of the documentary testimony. Reconciliation will await further 
documentar\ and ethnographic data. Both certainly need revision in the (lila 
River region of Arizona, where Beals may be following an erroneous mapping of the 
present reviewer, Sauer resting on Bolton’s study of 1 ather Kino. 

Both works make it verv clear that our present-day ethnographer of northern 
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Mexico must not only be wary in discriminating Mexican from aboriginal elements, 
but must reckon with extensive cultural and tribal shifts. 

Leslie Spier 

Y.xle University 


An Historical Legend of the Zapotecs. Paul R.adin'. (Ibero-Americana : 9. 30 pp. 

SO. 35. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 

Aboriginal Population of Xorth-western Alexico. C.arl S-\l'er ("Ibero-.Lmericana : 10. 

34 pp., map. SO. 35. Berkeley: L'nix-ersity of California Press, 1935.) 

Dr Radin’s contribution is the text and translation, with commentary, of a 
legend relating to the marriage of the last Zapotec king (KTsixwesa) to the daughter 
of the Aztec ruler Ahuisotl, the father of Montezuma. The text, obtained in 1912 
from a young Zapotecan of the pueblo of Zaachila, former capital of the old Zap- 
otec kingdom, differs in some significant points from the Burgoa version of the 
same legend made use of by Bancroft and Brasseur. After considering and discount- 
ing the possibility that the version here recorded is but a post-Columbian distortion 
or romantic retelling of the Burgoa story, a tale which many modern Zapotecs have 
had opportunity to hear, Dr Radin inclines to the belief that he has secured a ver- 
sion not based on a written source but deriving from a persistent oral tradition. 
Such being true, we have here a Zapotec rendering of a tale which, though possibly 
more romantic and less historically e.xact, has until now been known to us only 
from the Burgoa version based upon Aztec sources. 

The second work is "an attempt by a historical geographer to consider density 
of population for one particular area.” And a noteworthy attempt it is! Dr Sauer 
has gone beyond most investigators in his search for population figures: not only 
has he consulted the original Spanish records in print and in ^fexican archives; he 
has repeatedly visited the regions in which these populations lived, has checked their 
crops and technology, the soil and climate, has considered the effects of disease and 
famine, has scanned present population figures and means of subsistence, and has 
reconnoitered the archaeological remains of ruins, with the result that his estimates, 
computed for the most part by converting documentary statements of numbers of 
warriors, families, baptisms, and houses into total population figures, are further 
validated b\- actual observation of whether or not a given population with a given 
technology and cultural adaptation could have subsisted in the area attributed to 
it. His conclusions, contrary to much anthropological opinion, sustain the oft dis- 
credited larger population estimates of the Spanish recorders, giving to "Xorth- 
western Mexico” from the Gila to Rio Grande de Santiago a prehistoric population 
of over half a million, “almost three-fourths of the number now living [1920] in 
that part of Mexico,” Separate figures are given for the various ethnic (linguistic) 
groups in the region. Dr Sauer has set a tine methodological example for future in- 
vestigations of like nature. 

-V table of aboriginal population and density of population compared with the 
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1920 ligures for the same area, and a map showing aboriginal tribal distribution 
and subsistence are valuable features of the report, 

John H. Provixse 

University of Arizona 


S!:idies of Ihe Yaqui Indians of Sonora, Mexico. W. C. Holden, C. C. Seltzer, 

R. A. SruDHAiiER, C. J. Wagner, and W. G. McMillan. (Bulletin, Texas 

Technological College, Vol. 12, No. 1. Lubbock, Texas, 1936.) 

This collection of short papers, resulting from an expedition organized and di- 
rected by Milliam Curry Holden of Texas Technological College, is an excellent 
example of what can and cannot be accomplished without adequate ethnological 
training. The parts by Holden on society and some phases of religious rituals are 
meticulous in the account of things observed, superficial and full of misinterpreta- 
tions in the explanatory passages. 

In this respect the sections on “Yaqui Architecture’’ by McMillan, “Medical 
Practices of the Yaqui" by Wagner, and "Yaqui Agriculture" by Studhalter are 
superior; they confine themselves almost entirely to concrete description and do not 
attempt any interpretation. Even so they are occasionally marred by flights of 
na'ive romanticism. 

The contribution by Seltzer on the “Physical Characteristics of the Yaqui 
Indians’’ alone conforms to professional standards, although, as Seltzer points out, 
a larger series of measurements will be required to settle some of the problems he 
encountered. Points of primary importance are the high degree of heterogeneity in 
the Yaqui population and the presence of an important percentage of negroid char- 
acteristics which are ascribed to a racial basis. The author does not commit himself 
to the view that the negroid element is either pre-Columbian or post-Columbian, 
suggesting, however, a thorough study of the historical literature. So far as the 
better known literature is concerned, the reviewer is confident no evidence of post- 
Columbian negroid mixture of significance will be found anywhere in northwest 
Ale.xico. It would be interesting to know if similar negroid characters occur among 
the closely related Mayo or the Pima. 

Ralph L. Beals 

University of CvLiFoRNii at Los Ancei.is 


The Dominican .Mission Fronlier of Loiecr California. Peveril Meigs, 3rd. (231 
pp., 19 pis. Berkeley: P’niversity of California Press, 1935.) 

Hr Meigs’ study is primarily one in historical geography, based on a combined 
use of field observations and documents. Owing to the virtual extinction, long since, 
of the Indians of the peninsula, the ethnologist must operate in this area mainly 
with data secured in non-ethnological connections. To such studies the present one 
is obviously a notable contribution. The landscape, the historical development of 
the missions, and especially the chapter on aboriginal population fpp. 133-42) are 
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directly important. The area is that north of latitude 10“ ; the tribal groups are the 
Cochimi, Kiliwa, Akwa'ala-Taipai, and Southern Diegueho-Kamia; the period is 
1767-1855. 


Tniversity of Califorxi.a 


A. L. Kroeber 


The Head-Hunters of Western Amazonas R.AE.tEt Karstex. f.^ocietas Scientiarum 

Fennica, Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum, \'ol. 7, Xo 1. xvi, 598 pp., 

35 pis., figs , map. Helsingfors, 1935.) 

This volume is a general ethnography of the Jibaro and Canelos Indians of east- 
ern Fcuador and Peru. The term Jibaro covers several distinct tribes, closely affili- 
ated in customs and language, but politically independent and frequently hostile 
to one another. The Canelos are a mixed mission group, composed of Jibaros, 
Qichua-speaking Indians from the Sierra, and Zaparos. Most interest adheres to 
the account of the Jibaros, which forms the larger portion of the study. 

Most of the present volume has appeared previously in the form of separate 
papers published in widely scattered sources in the United States, South America, 
and Europe. Few are normally accessible to students in this country e.xcept Blood- 
Revenge, lITr, and Victory Feasts Among the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Eucador 
(Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, 79, 1923). Consequently the present re- 
publication ^^iIl be appreciated for its convenience, moreover it presents a more 
coherent picture. 

The principal additions to the collected papers seem to be the Introduction 
(20 pages) and a section entitled '‘My Journeys in Western .\mazonas" (64 pages). 
The latter apparently is intended to have popular appeal Although useful in giving 
a view of the environmental setting, it seems needlessly lung fur scientific purposes. 
Perhaps its greatest value is in recealing some rather naive attitudes on the part 
of the author towards primitive peoples, not the least interesting part being the 
appearance of the personal pronoun as many as fifteen times to a page. One ma\- 
also question the propriety of criticizing the superficiality of other South American 
ethnographers when an exceptionally long stay in one house group by Karsten 
turns out to be two weeks. 

Important is the difference in Karsten's fundamental approach from that of 
many other recent South .\merican workers. Although one will seek in vain for the 
meticulous accounts of material culture an<l extensive comparative ana!\ses to 
which Xordenskiold, iMetraux, Tessman, and others have accustomed us, there is 
much recompense in this attempt at a balanced picture of the full life of a South 
American people treated in terms of definite ethnic units. Too often has our South 
American data come to us in the form of an atomistic collection of culture traits 
presented in terms of areal occurrence. Karsten fails to give technological details 
of material culture, frequently dismissing such matters as too diflicult to describe, 
although the crudest of sketches would solve the diflicultv; on the other hand he 
presents valuable data on incantations, major and minor ceremonials, dances, and 
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glimpses of the intellectual furniture of the Jibaro mind which are rarelv to be found 
in other writers. 

1 he treatment of social eirganization, although fuller than usual, fails to grapple 
with lundamental problems. Cruss-cousin marriage is described without anv indi- 
cation that its significance is recognized. The specialist would have appreciated 
Concrete data on genealogies, the composition of households, etc. 

Xorth American ethnologists should be impressed by the many additions 
Karsten gives to the evidence for resemblances between the simpler tribes of Xorth 
and South America. Portions of the \ ictory Feast and elements of the mythologv 
are particularly striking. 

R-\LPH L. BE.tLS 

IXivLasiTi C\i.itoRNi.\ .\T Los .Vxor.Lrs 

AFRICA AND OCEANIA 

J /.’• Prcscii! El i:c iUid Fulitrc Di lylopinciil of Ethnographical Research in South Africa. 
I. >cittPER.\ (ed 1 fBantu Studies, Vol. 8, X’o. .1, pp. 2l9-,542, Johannesburg, 
1954,) 

Workers in an,v science should pause occasionally to take stock of what has al- 
readv been accomplished and of what apparently remains to be done. The present 
report, prepared by a committee of South -\frican ethnologists, does this with con- 
siderable success It begins with a brief account of the development of ethnological 
studies in South .Vfrica but is devoted mainly to a listing of the various native groups 
within the area, with clear and direct statements as to possibilities of further work 
with each, tribes or aspects of culture on which adequate information is lacking, 
etc It concludes with a brief discussion of facilities for training and field work in the 
region, and with a selected bibliography which will be of great value to all African 
students. The approach is practical rather than theoretical and the importance of 
studies of present as well as past phases of native life is stressed throughout. series 
of similar reports dealing with other regions would be of great value. 

R.\i.pii Li.n'tox 

University of Wisconsin 

i'ganda. II B. Thom.xs .\nii RoBKRr Scott (5.59 pp. 85.00. London; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955 ) 

Anthropology in Action. OoKnov Brown .ynd .-V McD. Bruce Hutt. (272 pp. 
S2.75. London- International Institute of .\frican Languages and Cultures, Ox- 
ford l'nis-ersit_\ Press, 1955 1 

Though Uganda is a handbook ‘‘compiled from official records," it is not an offi- 
cial publication, and it has studiously avoideil being a mere compilation, though 
not with entire success It contains a great deal of information carefully organized 
into chapters of startlingly different interest, style, and thoroughness It is particu- 
larly useful as the onlv up-to-date guide book for the prospective visitor, with roads 
mapped, hotels and their rates indicated, and descriptions of climate conditions. 
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beauty spots to visit, and so forth. There are chapters on the flora and the fauna 
meaningful only to the expert, detailed accounts of the government of the protec- 
torate, and some picture of its economic condition and prospects 

The material on the native populations is on the whole accurate, but not com- 
parably detailed or adequate. There is a fair enough presentation of current theory 
about the early history of the region, but the information on physical types, lan- 
guage groups, and the native way of life is decidedly cursory. There is not even a 
map of tribal distribution, which would have been of distinct service. The only one 
of the eight maps which is of any ethnological significance is one of population densi- 
ties. 

The book contains a good though not exhaustive bibliography and a very ade- 
quate index. 

Anthropology in Action is not written especially for anthropologists. It deals 
with the Hehe, a rather typical Bantu people of Tangam ika, but it does not attempt 
to present a full picture of their culture. The book is the report of an experiment in 
collaboration between a government officer and an anthropologist. Questions asked 
by the administrator limited the field of the inquiry, and only data relevant to them 
were included in the report. 

This work is among the early fruits of the campaign of the African Institute 
for the application of the systematic understanding of the culture of a people to 
the problems of its administration. It is as a demonstration of the fruitfulness of 
such application — a point which has not been so clear to administrators as it has to 
anthropologists — that this study is of most value To this end its practical conclu- 
sions are particularly important. Mr Hutt obviously benefits from the knowledge 
that the privilege of fining tends to be abused by Hehe magistrates; that the people 
misunderstand the plural wives' tax and assume it is to be borne by the women 
themselves: that local headmen wield more influence than their ollicial position 
credits them with. And that he must so benefit should be clear to other government 
officials reading the book. 

There is promise even in the defects of the work. Certainly had Dr Brown, a 
very competent observer, been left to his own devices to present an account of Hehe 
life with an emphasis upon modern changes, he would have made us more thor- 
oughly familiar with the people, and incidentally suppliecl the data to answer most 
of the questions asked. But in this investigation, as will no doubt be the case in 
future ones, the very answers to his specific rpuestions led the administrator to the 
asking of more general ones, and at least in the field of law convincerl him that the 
inquiry would have been more fruitful had its scope been less limited. With growing 
efforts to make such applications, administrators will come to appreciate that the 
interrelatedness of the various aspects of a people's culture makes a fuller and more 
systematic knowledge practically useful. Toward this end such preliminarv at- 
tempts as this are to be welcomed. For the anthropologist too it promises a broaden- 
ing of his scope into fields where he has not always been free to tread. 

M,\Y M.t-XDELB.tUil EdEL 

BROOKL'i-X Colleoe 
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The History and Coinage of the Sultans of Kiln-a. Johx Walker. (Xuniismatic 

Chronicle, 5th series, Vol. 16, pp. 43-81, London, 1936.) 

This notable article by Mr John Walker of the Coins and Medals Department 
of the British Museum is of importance for the history of the Swaheli. 

The genealogies show the descent of these rulers from Shirazi (Persian) colonists 
from the Persian Gulf who settled in East Africa. They were fugitives and founded 
a dynasty which at the time of the arrival of the Portuguese ruled an extensive area 
of East Africa. The Kilwan empire was founded by Moslems in the tenth century 
and was destroyed by the Portuguese after their occupation of the coast. Another 
Shirazi colony was founded at Pate in the Lamu Archipelago and this dvnasty 
survived in consequence of its inaccessibility until the nineteenth century. 

The settlements at Kilwa and Pate were distinct and there is no evidence to 
show that Kilwa conquered Pate. 

The colonists intermarried with native women or descendants of previous .\siatic 
settlers and the negroid strain became predominant. The records of both places 
are, as usual in such cases, thinly disguised accounts of murder, assassination, and 
intrigue for local rule, both before and after the Portuguese occupation. 

It is believed that the descendants of these colonists from the Persian Gulf 
are the Swaheli of today. The architecture of their ruined and deserted mosques, 
tombs, etc., is of the medieval Persian type and many non- African customs sur- 
vived until a recent period. The Kilwans exploited the gold trade of Sofala and 
their vessels traded with those of Pate to India before the arrival of the Portuguese. 

Mr Walker's paper is the result of much historical research and although he 
does not deal with the anthropological problems, the information which he has pub- 
lished should be consulted by all interested in such matters. 

The authorities cited by Mr Walker regarding the Kilwa are comprehensive 
and complete, and form a valuable bibliography for students. 

.\kthur E. Robinson 

St. .\Lu.tNs, Hurts , Enol\nd 

Kamha Tales, II. Tales of SupLrnatiiral Beings ami Adzvniiires. Gerhard Lind- 

BLDM. (.\rchives d'Etudes Orientales, \’ol. 20, Xo. 2. iv, 142 pp. 12 cour. Eund: 

Berlingska Boktryckeriet, 1935.) 

This volume is complementary to Part I in which Dr Lindblom presented a col- 
lection of Kamba tales of animals. In the initial volume the author gave a general 
survey of Kamba folklore and classified the stories on a psychological and ethnologi- 
cal basis. 

The majority of tales in Part II relate to ogres, giants, and man-eaters, but a 
seconilary group is letiological or explanatory of origins. Dr Lindblom thinks that 
the tales afford little ex idence of borrowing from other cultures, but mentions 
Xo. 32, “The Story of the Bird Lue,” as a possible exception, since the tale may be 
of Mohammedan-Arabic origin. There has perhaps been some acquisition of Masai 
tales by the Kamba but this is uncertain. 
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With every translation the original text is given in the Machakos or other dialect 
according to the provenience of the story Valuable linguistic and ethnographical 
notes occupy forty pages, and the only remaining task is a fuller ps_\’chological studv 
of the latent content of the stories. 

Such study might give farther evidence respecting scmibolism. especially of the 
various ogres. The notes fpp. 102-41') make some anahsis of the reciprocal relation 
between ethnological facts and folklore, but further study might more fully reveal 
the reflection of cultural history in these Kamba tales. A further profitable line 
of investigation would be a comparative study of Kamba dreams and folklore, since 
both may be ditferent means of e.xpressing ideas and wishes that are usually sup- 
pressed. The volume is a valuable source of material for comparative study, the 
foundation of which is laid in the section entitled "Linguistical and Ethnographical 
Notes.” 


Fir.LD Mrsrt'M or X.t.TUR.tL History 


Wilfrid Dysox H.ymbly 


Man-Jiiian Society. Te R.ingi Hirci.v (P. H. Beck). (Bulletin, Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. 122. 2(I7 pp., map. Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 19,14 ) 

The Lc'^ends of Man i and Tahaki. J F. Stiiisox. (Same series, 127. inO pp. 1934.) 

Outline of llj'U’aiian Physical Therapeutics. E. S. Cr.yighill H.vxdv. M.yry K.vwex.v 
Pl'eui, .VXD K.vtherixe Liveridjre. (.5ame series, 126. 51 pp. 1934 i 

Notes on the Ethncloy^y of Pukapuka. (Iordox MicGreg.ir. (Occasional Papers, 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, \'ol. 11, Xo. 6. 52 pp,, 4 pis , IS tigs. Plonolulu: 
Bishop Museum, 1935 ) 

The first monograph treats of Mangaian social and political structure, religion, 
legendary origins, and history, and touches but lightly on material culture Informa- 
tion from early writers, especially from W, W. Gill, is critically sifted and incorpo- 
rated with Te Rangi Hiroa's own findings during his five month visit in 1929-1931). 
The paper is well documented with te.xts and other linguistic material and includes 
many valuable comparative observations based on Te Rangi Hiroa's extensive 
knowledge of Polynesia. 

Ihe author believes that distinctive features of the origin legends were de- 
liberatel) fabricated to conceal the humble origins of the Mangaians in Raratonga. 
.\ppdrenlly these people were less sticklers for accuracy than the Pulvnesians are 
commonly thought to be! 

fifty pages of history describe a series of intertribal struggles which invested 
warfare \^ith imjxirtance unusual in Pole nesia, Tem[>oral power was acrpiired 
through vii tor\ rather than mere hereditarc status The temporal lord couM even 
■ilepuse the hereditary high priests of Rongo” ([) 161). Succc'-sful w arriors receivcil 
liberal grants (jf land and their leaders were awarried chieflv positions, .kfter death, 
persons killed in battle went to a pleasant spflrit world above, whereas those d^•ing 
naturally went to extinction below. ( \either concept is of t hristian origin ) .\j)par- 
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cPiti) thc=t' material and spiritual rewards of warfare explain the surjtrising fact 
that relatis'es who, because of tribal exogamy were often members of opposing fac- 
tir-ns, quite unhesitatingly took one another's lives 

be Rangi Hiroa explains tribal exogamy as a probable crystallization of an 
ancient habit of acquiring wives from outside the tribe because of a shortage of 
women (p. 92 j. It is not obvious, however, -why local women, being thus at a pre- 
mium, should not have been married also. In view of the patrilineal land succession, 
patrilocal residence fpp. 96-97), and the Polynesian genealogical sense, it would 
seem that a relationship would have been recognized between all members of a small 
conimunit}- or tribe and that the tabu on cousin marriage [p. 92'i would have made 
tribal or local exogamy inevitable. 

Land succession became malrilineal at times, however, owing to the alternate 
sharing of children by father's and mother's tribes and occasional adult adoption 
into the mother's group. It is remarkable that these factors and the reallocation of 
land after each war did not destroy the patrilineal, patrilocal, and exogamous 
features of the tribes 

It is of interest that the gens-like features of the tribe did not affect kinship 
terms. 

The second bulletin contains the text and English translation of the legends of 
Maui and Tahaki from the island of Fagatau in the Tuaniotu Archipelago. It is 
well elucidated by ten pages of notes. Two pages carry an annotated bibliography 
to other Polynesian Maui and I'ahaki legends. There is also a short section on the 
"Music of the Tahaki Chants" by E. G. Burrows. 

As ethnographic monographs rarely accord physical therapeutics the attention 
it warrants, the stimulating and excellent paper by Handy, I’ukui, and Livermore 
should be gratefully received. 

■Approximately half is devoted to medical aspects of reproductive functions, 
physical therap> . pharmaceutics, and the preparation :ind admini.stratinn of reme- 
dies The remainder includes a thirteen page glossary of native terms of pathology, 
anatomy, and physiology Twelve more pages are devoted to a list of medicinal 
plants, animals, and minerals. .As but few of these are mentioned in the descriptive 
portion of the paper, it is regrettable that their uses could not have been specified. 

Mactiregor's notes are based on a three days visit to the small island of Puka- 
puka, a survey of the literature and a study of specimens in the Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum. Descriptions of material objects are exact and useful. The remainder of 
the paper, however, seems to demonstrate that three days is not suilident to gather 
material for a clear and convincing, to say nothing of complete, description of non- 
material culture Much is confused, as, for example, the relationship of such land 
divisions us village "sections," "districts," and "pieces of land," ^ome statements 
are actual!\' contradictory, such as that on page 17 that "the custom of tapu or 
avoidance between brothers and sisters . . . exists in I’ukapuka ' and on page 18 
that "avoidance is not practised between true brother and sister. 

Jvi.IW 11. SlFW \RD 

liCKl'M Ol ,\\U RIC \N L I'HNOI (H'.V 
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Tylor . R. R. Mareii’. (220 pp., plate SI. 75. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 

1956.) 

The Doctrine of Suniidls. M.arg.^ret T. Hodgex. (192 pp. Ss. London; .\llenson 

and Co., 1936.) 

-\3 anthropology comes of age it contemplates its infancy with mi.xed emotions. 
Here we find Marett approaching his preceptor. Tylor, with an attitude of hero- 
worship at the same time that Miss Hodgen ruthlessly e.xamines one of his major 
concepts. 

It is \\orth while to return occasionally to the nineteenth century and survey the 
problems which confronted the anthropologists of that time. Tylor tackled these 
problems with a vigor and clarity which enabled him to escape the full force of 
evolutionary criticism; these qualities likewise forestalled critical e.xamination of 
his leading concepts 

The best introduction to Tylor is still his Researches and Primitive Culture — one 
of Marett's main objectives is to encourage a more careful study of these two works. 
Beyond that Marett's contribution is more in the nature of a commentary than a 
critique, since his approach precludes effective criticism, .\fter a brief biographical 
sketch and an account of Tylor's initial inspiration through a chance visit to Mexico, 
Marett suiweys the contents of Researches and Primitive Culture in a series of short 
chapters. In this process we get a greal deal of Marett as well, a welcome addition 
in the chapters on religion, but confusing at times. 

Miss Hodgen's essay is an e.xpansion of her earlier article in this journah dealing 
with the history of the concept of '•survivals.” Her thesis is that the legacy of the 
social sciences consists of concepts, hence the student of method must be a historian 
(jf ideas. Since "concepts are modified only in periods of criticism and doubt” (p. 10), 
she places the concept of "survivals" in such a frame of reference. Specifically the 
controversy between developmentalism and degeneration is presented as the critical 
period which led Tylor to the formulation of the concept in an attempt "to retain 
the idea of progress as an organizing principle in the study of man” (p. 34). 

She shows that Tylor’s formulation of the concept is vague, clothed in analogies 
and metaphors While he synthesized the assumptions of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, he failed to clarify them or make them logically consistent. Yet so 
compulsive was the idea of "progress” that his generation of anthropologists turned 
en masse to "survivals” as the key to social evolution. .L full generation passed be- 
fore they began to inquire into what they -ivere doing; Tylor survived the resulting 
wreckage largely because he had made so little use of his concept. 

In a brilliant last chapter, Miss Hodgen asks; "What, then, is to be done with 
survivals, the developmental hypothesis, and the problem of social change'-'” (p. 
176.) .bhe sees no hope of retaining the doctrine, based as it is on the crumbling 
walls of developmentalism, particularly as the doctrine in its Tylorean form raises 


^ The Dnctniie m AurireiT ( \merican ^nthropoiogi-.t. \'ol 33, pp 307 -24, lO.tl). 
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more problems than it attempts to solve. In accordance with her thesis she e.xpects 
"new instruments of navigation” to develop out of this period of criticism and 
doubt. In support of her expectation the reviewer presents the trends of modern 
anthropologc , particularly those in the lields of the analysis of culture and cultural 
change. 

Fred Egg.xx 

University of Chicigo 


.1 Hundred Years of Anthropology. T. K. rEXXiii.vN. (400 pp, §4. .50. Kew York: 

Macmillan Co., 19,16.') 

Mr Penniman divides the history of anthropological thought into four periods. 
The first, or Formulary, period begins with Herodotus and ends in 1835. The sec- 
ond, the Convergent, begins in 1835 and ends with the appearance of Origin of 
Apeeies. There seems to be little justification for the dividing line 1835 except that 
the book was to be called.! Hundied Years of .Anthropology The Constructive period 
begins with Darwin's great work and ends in 1900, “when Mendel's earlier dis- 
coveries first became generally recognized.” The Critical period takes us up to 1935. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, by far the best part of this history is that portion 
which deals with anthropological thought prior to 1880, or thereabout. In an inter- 
esting and effective manner, the author shows how various streams of thought, 
flowing from travel and from geological, paleontological, biological, sociological, 
and philosophic studies grew and gradually merged, forming the science of anthro- 
pology, the "master science” which synthesizes and integrates all of the scientific 
studies of Man. The account of modern anthropology, say from 1870 or 1880 on, 
while broad in scope and rich in facts, seems to be lacking in grasp of the basic 
problems and main currents of anthropological development. great deal of this 
history consists of a recitation of names of men and their books, arranged under 
logical headings rather than a critical exposition of what different groups of an- 
thropologists have been doing and arc now trying to do. .\lthough acknowledging 
the "tremendous importance” of "those who collected the evidence," the author 
has very little indeed to say of those who did the work, what they have done, and 
the methods by which they have accomplished it. His emphasis has been rather 
upon "the use made of the evidence." .Us a consequence, the work bears the stamp 
of the librarv; the flavor of the field worker is virtually absent. 

It seems quite plain that Uarwin is the real "hero” of Mr renniman's storm 
It was Darwin "who provided the evolutionist view of nature which . . . integrated 
all these studies, and thus made possible the Science of Man as a unilied subject 
"With Darwin, the history of .Unthropology as a single, though maiiN -sided science, 
begins.” And "for the next forty years, the great pioneers in the study of .\nthro- 
pologv in all its branches followed Darwinian principles. .And todac’, anthropology 
is about to get "a fresh start from Darwin’s principles ” In the reviewer s judg- 
ment, the author has greatly exaggerated the role played by Darwin, especially in 
cultural anthropology, but this point cannot be argued here. 
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It is no doubt easy for one to overestimate the importance of scientists of one's 
own countrv and, correspondingly, to underestimate those of other lands. But the 
reviewer believes that many non-American anthropologists will feel, as he does, 
that Mr Penninian has failed, on the whole, to give American anthropology and 
anthropologists the attention and credit to which they are entitled. IMorgan ex- 
cepted, there are only passing references to American anthropologists prior to 1900. 
Franz Boas is disposed of in three sentences, plus a short passage written by him 
to characterize the work of another. Hrdlicka gets three sentences; (loldenweiser, 
Dixon, and Gregory one each Bandelier, Holmes, C. Thomas, and J. \V. Fewkes 
get two sentences in all; X. C. Xelson shares one sentence with two others. There is 
mention of Sapir’s Time rcrspective, but not a word of his linguistic studies. Hooton, 
Kidder, and Cushing are listed in the bibliograph)- at the end of the book but are 
not mentioned in the text. There is no mention tthatsoever of Kroeber, Lowie, 
G. .A.. Dorsey. Goddard, Gatschet, MacCurdy, Mooney, Starr, .A. F. Chamberlain, 
Tozzer, Spinden, Alorley, Spier, Parsons, Cole, Speck, Michelson, Laufer, Linton, 
Putnam, Guthe, Strong, F. H. H. Roberts, Pilling, Todd, J. P. and AI. R, Harring- 
t(jn, .A. Parker, Swanton, Hodge, Gifford, Waterman, C al. Xeither is there men- 
tion of the studies of primitive music carried on in .America by Densmore, Helen IT 
Roberts, Herzog, and others; nor of the fruitful researches in ethnobotany, dendro- 
chrunolcgy, and ceramic analysis. 

A number of errors unfortunately mar this work; .V. B. Lewis for A. B, Fllis 
fp. 240); Caspian for Capsian fp. 3,13); E. L. Hewitt is listed as author of Crenda 
'Uid a Definition of Relii;ion and also of Ancient Life in the American South-Wtst 
(p. 379) , J. X". B. Hewitt is the author of the first, E. L. Hewett author of the second 
The appendix contains ".A chronological list of men and events in the history of 
anthropology" f\\hich, incidentally, includes L’ticle Tom's Cabin but not The League 
of the hoquois, which Powell called "the first scientific account of an Indian tribe 
ever given to the world"), a list of "anthropological museums, societies, and periodi- 
cals in various countries of the world,’’ and a twenty-one page bibliography. 

It is not diiticult, of course, to find fault with a work as comprehensive as this, 
which, after all, was written for the layman rather than the specialist. Encyclopedic 
knowledge, fine balance and judgment, and keen insight are all recjuired to an ex- 
ceptional degree. With the exception of Haddon's little book of a ejuarter of a cen- 
tury ago, this is the only history of anthropology that we have in English. Mr 
Penniman is to be congratulated for having undertaken so formiilable a task. .\s 
for achievement, let him who can do better begin at once. 

Leslie .A. WnitE 

U.MVLRSITV OF MlCHIG XN 

Maltrials from the Archives of I^eie is II. Morgan. I, \ i.vxiKox fed.) (.Academv of 
.Sciences, L’.SSR, AIoscow, 1935.; 

This volume contains thirty-four letters written by various persons to Alorgan. 
There are five from Bachofen, four from Lorimer Fison, tw o short onew from Darw in, 
two from Maine, two from Powell, and one each from Henr\' .Adams, Bandelier, 
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Herbert Spencer, W P. Garrison, Hale, W. C. Bryant, and others The letters ap- 
pear in the language in which they were originally written (four of Bachofen’s are in 
English) and also in Russian translation. The editor's notes on these letters, how- 
ever, appear only in Russian. 

A very interesting table, prepared by Morgan (for inclusion in Ancient Society 
as the reviewer believes) is published here for the first time. It consists of two paral- 
lel columns and is almost four pages long. In the left hand column are listed ’ ' Prog- 
ress of Inventions and Discoveries" through the various stages of savagerv and 
barbarism. In the right hand column are listed events in "The Growth of Institu- 
tions,” showing the correlation of the social culture with the technological, 

.\ list of Morgan’s published and unpublished writings, including a brief de- 
scription of some of his scientific journals, and two English reviews of Ancient 
Society (one by Tylor; both in Russian) are included. There is also a list of correc- 
tions to d ncient Society made by Morgan himself; they are, for the most part, typo- 
graphical in character. There are several photostatic reproductions of letters, and 
two photographs; one of Morgan, the other of his residence in Rochester. 

Leslie A. White 

UxiVERSITY OF MiCHIG.AN 

Tales That Dead Men Tell. J. E. Pe.yrce (.-Vnthropological Papers, University of 

Texas, Vol. 1, Xo. 1 [Bulletin, No. 55,17], 123 pp., 14 pis., chart. -Lustin, Texas: 

University of Texas, 1935.) 

This small and unpretending book is a gem of penetrating and anal\tical phi- 
losophy presented in the guise of an archaeological treatise. It is pure gold in the 
sense that it is pure intelligence. The time-vision and the space-vision of Pearce 
are both of widest extent. Half a million years at least of human history, made 
known to us by archaeology, by history, and by kindred sciences, are drawn upon 
for concrete facts; and nearly all regions of our little earthball provide each one its 
quota of illuminating knowledge. 

In short, Pearce shows us here hou great a teacher the past can be for us if we 
are but generous and wise enough to learn the lesson. Too often we of the human 
kind have not been so; dogmatic faith divorced from factual bases has often led us 
astrav; or a blind and irrational adherence to traditional forms which have lost 
their meaning and therefore their justification has sometimes produced a general 
cultural stagnation. In such cases the past’s lessons have been perverted in such a 
way as to do far more harm than good But, as Pearce makes very clear (especially 
on pages 84-98), it is in the freedom to select, to appraise, to analyse, and to adapt 
the offerings of the past that the true and fruitful value of archaeological and his- 
torical studv lies, I’o enhance the perfection of these different, but allied, processes 
we need properlv organized museums with appropriate collections, and. equallc , 
we need libraries replete with the best interpretative and descriptive literature. 
Specimens and books together aid the student to understand the lessons of the past 
without becoming intellectually enslaved by its previous phases in their authori- 
tarian aspect. 
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Pearce's message is this. 'We, willingly, or not, are the product of all that man 
has done or has been in the entire history of human life. If we can learn to draw 
upon our heritage without losing our intellectual freedom of choice and of adapta- 
tion, we can build for the future a society strongly rooted in a beneficial tradition. 
But the past must be our teacher, not, as too often hitherto, our master. Properly 
used, the past, working through the channels pro>-ided by archaeology and history, 
can show us beauty of many kinds, a wide range of technical knowledge, and in- 
numerable social formulae to be adapted or rejected as we deem best. These, and 
many other things, constitute the message which Dead Men would conyey to us 
through the tongueless artifacts which they have left behind. It is for us to see to it 
that the ears of our minds be sufficiently acute to apprehend and to utilize their 
faint and subtle W'hisper. 

Philip Aixsworth Me.\xs 

POMFRET, CoXXECIICUT 
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DISCUSSION AXD CORRESPONDFAXE 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF CRANIAL DEFORMITY IN THE 
PUEBLO AREA 

rh\ sical anlhropologists arc agreed only on the technique for obtaining certain 
fundamental measurements. As long as an observer gives his basic measurements 
according to the established rules, he is free to analyze them with modern biometric 
methods, or not, as he sees tit. 

The same cannot be said of descriptions of morphological characters Although 
these are probably more important than measurements in racial analysis, they are 
more elusive and certainly more tedious. Nevertheless, it has long been customary 
to describe in some detail many of those characters that are not easily recorded by 
metrical means. This procedure is especially desirable in dealing with small numbers 
of specimens. 

The recent report by Dr Gerhardt von Bonin' on the skeletal material from the 
Lowry area, southwestern Colorado, is disappointing chiefly for the reason that it 
neglects simple description for the more spectacular methods of the Pearsonian 
school. I wish to call attention to an observation that escaped Dr von Bonin and 
which leads to a more important conclusion than any of those which he derives by 
more elaborate means. 

title of the most characteristic features of the Pueblo skull is its artificial de- 
formity. Dr von Bonin represents the type of this deformity in his specimens with 
a few contour drawings and photographs, and dismisses the subject with the follow- 
ing statements; 

Unfortunately, occipital llaltening. present in almost all skulls, has pLiyed havoc with the 
shape of the brain case so that for purposes of comparison only the face can be used (p 

Deformation in the douthnest w.is a comparaticely simple and in all likelihood quite 
unintentional atTair, due to no more than a hard crailleboard, to which the liabies were firmly 
strapped and which exerted a pressure on the occiput, centered apparently in the obeTionic 
region (p l()(i). 

To those familiar with cranial deformity in the Southwest the thought may occur 
that obelion is rather high to be the center of occipital flattening. .\s a matter of iTu t 
Dr \ on Bonin is nut describing the ordinary t\ pe of deformation Had he compared 
his specimens with those illustrated in the I’ecus report' and also in Retzius re- 
port on Xordenskiold’s material from the IMesa \ erde,'' he would have noticed that 
a type of cranial deformitx occurs in southwestern t olorado that is diilerent from 

' Paul S Martin, Lohry Rnhi in So-ith-je^iern Colorado: Masonry of Loi.ry ICnt; nr, I ,f 
the Sonlhijesl, l)v Lawrence Roys; SkelelJ Malcr:nl froir the Loicry Are i. b> Lerhanli \nn 
Bonin (.Vnthropolngieal Scries. Field Museum of Xatural History, \ol 1,1, 1, 10,>{)) 

' M. Houton. The Indinin oj J’ecos Tne^'he a SCuly oj their Skeletd Ren:, in: iXew 
Haven, lOol)'), 

' G RlI/.Ius, 11 urn, an Rennmi', from the fhf P eellii:‘Jis of me Mts., I trde (Slocknomi. 
ISO.l), 

1 ()<) 
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that at Pecos In the latter case the plane of flattening is essentially at right angles 
to the eye-ear (Frankfort) horizontal and truly may be called "occipital;'' in the 
former, however, this plane is inclined at an angle of 50--6(i° to the horizontal and 
and has been named "lambdoid"’ damibda, not obelion, is the center) 

In all justice to Dr von Bonin, it may be said that this oversight is due in part 
to an almost universal disrespect for the t'eature in question. Many physical an- 
thropologists seemi to believe unconsciously that cranial deformity exists solely to 
thwart their studies, and hence when working with such m.aterial dismiss this fea- 
ture summarily. That cranial deformity has important implications in the South- 
west should becom.e e’ddent from the following considerations 

I have in preparation at the present time a report on the skeletal remains from 
Chaco Canyon. Xew Mexico, and especially Pueblo Bonito On the basis of this 
study I stated’ at a recent meeting of the American Association of Phvsical .An- 
thropologists held in Xew Hax’en, that the lambdoid type of deformitv pirevails 
in the Chaco Canyon (in at least 90 percent of cases' in contrast to Pecos where the 
occipital type prevails (90 percent' .Also I pointed out that from an examination 
of the C'yllections in the Lnited States Xational Museum (see Catalogue of Lrdnia'‘ 
tor localities), as well as from the literature, it appears that the lambdoid type of 
deformity is limited, except ;or odd cases, to the Chaco area and to southwestern 
Colorado. Roberts’ collections from Zuhi Reservation. Xew Mexico, and .Allan- 
tuwn. Arizona (both Pueblo In show the same type of deformity and are here 
grouped with the Chaco. 

f roni Dr von Bonin s illustrations it is manitest that the crania from the Lowry 
area of southwestern Colorado include live with typical lambdoid deformity. There 
is no information concerning the other eighi. (ibviously, this linding in the Lowry 
area, as far as reported, agrees with my earlier statement. 

Xow it appears that the Lowry ruin supplies cultural evidence that points to 
the neighborhood of Chaco Canyon. Martin concludes' that 

The presence at this site of Chacoan pottery, masonry, ami massive walls can only be 
explained by postulating that certain cultural elements from the Little Colorado-Puerco focus 
moved nortCiWani, reaching tne site under discue=ion some time in the eleventh century of 
our era. 


’ Hooton, np u't , p 37, 

‘ .3ee a’ostract Xo 30 ( XmerLan Jounud of !';'.y-;..:il Ariilo-„pol,igv, \',,1 21 , Xo 2, Suppl , 


A ffroiicka, C tilolop^te rR II unom Ceitiia i>: 
tiun,; PiiA'hd. Suuthrr,: Ll-ih Kr^ke’-il.iker , A'.;t 


n,- r. 

/../< I i'T' Ceedi 


>'• R.i'.'Oroli CkUcc- 

ngs, Pnited .states X'ational 


MusC'Um \'ul 7 -', .An.cle 2 , 19 , 11 ) 

’ P. II H Rnt.erts, Jr . .! I’reki .t,,ric e,- Ike Zu,-. K, -r.vt/ee, Xnj Mexiro (Lx- 

ploratams and 1 lelil-Work of the Smithsonian Institution in logl, Publication olllj, pp, 
drfww. ViH.x^e !■/ a Thou and lV..r .ley ' I\p',,rat!oiw and Field-\V< o-k of the 
■'miliiS'inian IiiTitiluiiMn m I'ul'lii . jp 4 I 4'> 

-yiATUn.i'p ii' pp -205 
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It should be apparent that the finding regarding cranial deformity fits in with 
this cultural evidence. However, it should not be assumed that the situation is en- 
tirely clarified: skeletal materials from southwestern Colorado are still scarce and 
the occipital type of deformity does occur there. Indeed, the geographical distribu- 
tion and archaeological horizons of these types of deformation remain to be more 
fully deraied for the whole Southwest. 

It may be admitted, with Hooton,® that the lambdoid type of deformitv is diffi- 
cult of e.xplanation. Nevertheless, I am convinced that it is of an artificial nature. 
Unless some other explanation is forthcoming, the cultural implication seems to be 
that cradleboards differing in type or with different accessories were in use in these 
two parts of the Pueblo area. Since the few cradleboards that have survived in the 
regions concerned' -’ show few differences in the principles of construction, this as- 
sumption cannot be verified. However, the matter is seemingly of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant bringing it to the attention of cultural anthropologists. 

T. D. STE\V.t.RT 

United St.cies X.xtion.xl Museuii 

\V.XSHIN'GTON', D C. 

THE GEOGR.\PHIC.\L DISTRIBUTION THEORY 
AND AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL CULTURE 

In a review published in 1930 Professor Radcliffe-Brown takes me to task for 
interpreting certain aspects of Australian social culture in terms of the geographical 
distribution theory.^ In general his objections seem to be concerned more with the 
method of approach because it is historical than with the conclusions expressed. 
He stresses the point that some of my sources of information are unreliable and in- 
accurate in details — which I do nut question, since much of my evidence was taken 
from the early writers — yet it is important to note that he makes no claim that 
their correction would in any way alter the general results. In respect to some of the 
conclusions it is said that there is nothing very new. No claims were made that 
they were new, and he seems to have completely missed the point that the distribu- 
tional approach had independently arrived at the same results attained from other 
points of view. 

In my application of the theory in 1928 I was interested in determining the 
chronological relationship and the respective places of origin of the ideas of dividing 

’Honton.ii/> cil.,p .U. 

Kidder and S J. Guernsey, Arcliaeolr>gical ExplorA.ions in Xorlheaslern Arizona 
'Bulletin, Bureau of .'Lmeriran F.thnology. O.S, 1010), pp. Ind-OT; N. il. Judd, The Excava- 
Aon and Repair of Belataki/i ( i’roceedings. United States S^ational Museum, \’ol. 77, .Vrtiele 5. 
10,10), pp, 65-0(1; S J Guernsey, Eiploralions in Xertheastern Arizona (Papers, Peabody 
Museum of .\mericaii .Vrehaeology a.nd Ethnology, Ilareard Uni\ ersit y, \ ol 12, No 1, 1031). 
pp l()5-l()(i 

U\. R Raddille-Brown, Reeiew of I) .s DaeaU.m, TirC g/. ,./ I ■. pci of Cirlain 

A:islr,ilian Social hiAilu'ions as Inferred from G‘ ograpnical Distrihu'don (Oceania, L'ol 1, 
No .1, 1030). 
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the tribe into two, four, and eight social divisions ( in the basis of the incomplete 
and even inaccurate data available to me at that time the essential conclusions 
reached from the distributional angle were that the eight sub-section svstem de- 
veloped from the four section system, that both were indigenous to Australia, that 
the latter was an outgrowth of the moiety system, and that moieties had their origin 
outside of the continent. These conclusions are admitted by Professor Radcliffe- 
tirown even though he disapproves of the means by which I reached them He states 

, . The deoeiopment di the eight suh-section system out uf th.L four--ecti')n stem is indeed 
fairly ohvious and hardly to be disputed, and we may quite well suppose that it had its oricln 
somewhere within its present area of distribution There also seems to be ’ harm in supposing 
that the system of four sections had its origin in Australia, since it is unknown outside the 
continent. 

In re.spect to moieties he ctiiitinues 

. . . The \iew that the 'fi'.i'ion into moieties came into Australia from IMclanesia is howewer. 
not by ary means so a.eeptable Dr Da\ids"n entire!/ neglects to consi ier the possibility of 
the functional torrelatior of the .moii ly system with the .\u-tr.ili.ip.-Dra\idian t\-pe of kinship 
system. . I: we .mu=t hare hcpothctical reconstructions of history a much more plausible 
View would be that a sinaie r.risina! form of social organization which still sunhes in South 
India, and of which a dr.ision into exoeamous moieties is a frequent .o’.'.ngp'' ' ir.i<:ri 'f !■■- 

part, spread in ancient times from soutriern .\sia into .Australia and also into IMelanesia ® 

Thins he proposes that u moiety svstem v.as carried seieral thousands of miles to 
-Australia and Alclanesia but condemns me for suggesting that it traveled over the 
la.st part of this long route. In view of his claim that all peoples are constantly e.x- 
perimenting with and changing their culture. I do not umlcrstand on what basis 
he can infer that the ’■survivar' in irotUrn India is the .same as or even similar to 
the social structure of that region at that ancient lime, undoubtedly many thou- 
sands of years ago, when the .Vustralians left .Asia In addition he admits that 
moieties are not an invariable part of what he terms the .Vustralian-Dravidian 
system, hence it is not inconsistent to suggest that the .-Vustralian tribes which lack 
mriieties may have come without them before the idea of moieties arrived. 

Professor RadclifTe-Brown also objects to m\' regarding as similar in social 
structure the marginal Xarrinyeri, Kurnai, Yuin, Alelville Islanders, etc., all of 
whom lack .sections and moieties Incidentall.v e\ idence more recenlli jiublislied b\ 
him and by Dr Pikin' permits us to inchuie now the peripheral Bardi of Dumpier 
Land, the Xanda of the western coast, and manv tribes along the .Vustralian Bight 
and inland therefrom. However, I’rofes.scjr Radcliffe-Bruu n claims that these tribes 
cannot be considered as a unit because ‘b . . wc know that the\ have dilTcreiit f( rms 
of social organization '''■ The s\ stem on Mehille DLind he descrilies as 

an abnormal and quite exceptional niodiiication of the same t_\ pe of s\ stem that in the 

' Itdlih:; arc nunc ''Op ,i; ,p SSfi. 

A. R KatiblMc-iJrn An. '1 ht: OrginiZidion of Aw^tr di-ir’ J ribe'. fMceania Vn\ ]. 

.\ p Rjkin, Th.i St'cl’J <Jrg ifiizaAnn of Sonth Aii\!r<:Uii>i Ajceania, 2, Xo. 1, 

I'^X) 
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Kariera tribe underlies tlie dirdsion into four sections, a type which is to be found in ditlerent 
\ arietics from Dra\ idian India to Fiji. . . . The Xarrinyeri, on the other hand, ha\ e a system 
ivhich is an aberrant form of the same type as that which in its full de\-elopment and sys- 
tematization leads [efr^ to the formation of the eight sub-sections’ 

Thus it would appear at first glance that I erred in regarding them as basically 
similar and as representative of Australian social structure before moieties and sec- 
tions were present Obviously there are differences However, my general statement 
that their social organizations represent a pre-moiety condition cannot be so much 
in error as claimed, for Professor Radcliffe-Brown later speaks of the same Melville 
Island and Xarrinyeri systems as . . two very special varieties of the general 
Australia)! type of social organization."^ Such a basic historical relationship, dis- 
tant or otherwise, is all that I meant to imply. 

In respect to initiation ceremonies Professor Radcliffe-Brown has produced no 
facts to cause me to question the general conclusions in chronology I have drawn. 
Indeed he admits these conclusions are plausible. Should more complete evidence 
indicate different solutions I am more than willing to accept them. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown goes on to say further of the geographical distribution 
theory that " . . as a method of analysis, if it is to be really valid, it must be capable 
of being applied to any and every aspect of culture."'’ And I maintain that it is 
capable of being so applied, providing sufficient information is at hand. Unfortu- 
natelv data are seldom as numerous as one wishes and too often are lacking for 
crucial areas. But such difficulties of application cannot be considered as valid con- 
demnations of the theory itself, nor can the theory be regarded as worthless if 
satisfactorv results cannot be attained in every instance as he insists. In respect to 
his own hypothesis that there is a . correlation between the terminological clas- 
sification of kindred or relatives with the social classification" he dues not ask fur 
invariable correlation but admits that . . an absolute, one-hundred-per-cent ’ 
consistenev is not expected, but only a fairly close correlation " . . in the majority 
of human societies."’ He further admits that as the result of testing in various pans 
of the world not more than "... a fairly satisfactory degree of verification has been 
attained" and insists that •■. . if some inconsistencies are found in certain societies 
this does not invalidate the hypothesis."’ 

Where then, I ask, is the basis for criticism of the geographical distribution 
theory which makes no more pretentious claims for one hundred percent perfec- 
tion and which also has been applied in various parts of the world with a fairly 
satisfactory degree of verification, lhat many mistakes ha\e been made because of 
incomplete and inaccurate information and in interpretation is admitted, but these 
can be rectified when we know more about the application of the method through 
testings with dix'erse types of traits under varitius coii*.iitions in different cultures. 
I can make no better repK" to Broiesse>r Radcliffe-Brown than his own remark to 

n-id . p I’hi au mine 

" Ihid , p .vO. 

’ .\ R KadelitTc-IRown, Kindiip Terminologies In California (..Vmerican -Vnthropologist, 
\'ol 37, lOk’', pp ,s30-3.A, p ,'’31. 
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I’rofessor RTvieber, thjt if he 

should a^k me to [iro'.e my h_\poihL'>h, I nuulJ jnswer (t) that I am lioinu my best, and 
(2) that it is ea-ier to dispro-. e a fal=; hypothesis than to prove a true one ' 

it is interesting to note that I’rofessor Radcliffe-Brown no'.v maintains that 
. . . It would save a areat deal of unnecessary misunderstandin.g if ethnology on the ore hand 
(related as it is to archaeologc' and historvl and social anthropodogy or comparative sociedoge- 
on the other, were recognized for what they are, two diilcrent disciplines hating different 
aims, different methods, and different interests in field investigations ® 

D. S D.-WinsfiX 

University of Plnnsylvamv 

Phil-ideirhi-y. Pa. 

KULTURKREI.^E .\XD .ST.UTISTIC.S 

I read with considerable interest iNIr Kluckhuhn's articie on the Kiihiirkrcislchr-: 
which appeared in this jt>urnal, Ajiril-June, 1930. ‘ It is almost unique in its con- 
sistent description of ethnclogical theory in the language of the epistemologist and 
logician. It is encouraging to find an ethnologist who realizes that it is impossible 
to draw an_v kind of inference or put forth any kind of argument without employing 
certain premises or assumptions regarding the source material, that it is desirable 
to distinguish bet'vecn the logical valiiity of an argument and the truth of its 
premises, and that any gsneralizatic'n must be based on a representative sample of 
the totality of cases. These are elementary axioms but too often completely ignored. 

In reviewing contributions to the K:i!l:irl:^--!sli'h,,\ it see'"s t" me rather strange 
that Mr Kluckhohn did not mention a number of statistic’.! studies, most of which 
have appeared recently. 'Fhese I have listed below, Xot that these papers are indis- 
pensable to an understanding of such theory, but that they exfires- a part of the 
method in a much more explicit form than the verbal efforts which he cites, These 
studies differ in a number of ways from the usual thing They define their territorial 
and cultural universes They list specifically the tribes or local groups, the culture 
elements, anffi the presence or absence of the ele^lent,■^ among the h n al groups Thex- 
weight such liata by treating each jirc-sence or absence as an equivalent unit. The 
correlations which follow yield a type of ilRtributional summar\ which logically 
follows from the assumptions regurtling the data This is a relatix’clv direct form of 
induction \\'hethcr the selection and weighting of the tribes and traits, the correla- 
tion formula or the inlerenre.-- drawn from the statistics are acceptable to the reailer 
is another matter. The author of such a study has al least committed himself and 
is open to criticism or cuntirmation While Mr Kluckhohn seems to fear the ' atomi- 
zation” of culture necessary for such treatment ffootnoie 32 i, his frequent references 
to correlation and probability are completely meaningless without it 

In the language of the contemporary enijiirii is', , a K t‘'l .i,-kri is i- simplva group 

’ /c/.R f) ssy 'Mi'iil , i> ,Si5 

- ( lysle Kill' iiliobn. s.ocv R' li o ,,g //;,■ ,ind T/s\ir\' ths !\ idlirknl^lcl^rc 

(.\merii an .InthropologiUr, \'ol U,!0s6, [ip ls7 <;6). 
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of traits \\ hich correlate relatively high amongst themselves and lower with other 
traits, a culture area a group of tribes which correlate relativelv high amongst them- 
selves and lower with other tribes. Boundary lines can be determined from natural 
breaks in the intercorrelation table or can be arbitrarily drawn at certain limits 
such as (be = .50. “Centers" or “climaxes” are simply groups of tribes or traits 
within culture areas a.!id Kullurkreise which show the highest correlations with each 
other as well as the other tribes or traits in the area or The relation between 

these two types of distributional summary, which Mr Kluckhohn suggests in foot- 
note 52 might be worth knowing, is shown by Klimek in his work on California 
Indians. 

While it may be true that certain correlations which existed in the past have 
left no record in historical sources or contemporary ethnographical data, the ob- 
vious procedure is to start with demonstrable correlations and to end with hypothet- 
ical ones. Whatever the error inherent in historical reconstruction, it is obvious 
that this vill only be multiplied by the half-hearted distributionalism which is still 
largely the rule, mere recitation of what one thinks ought to be the salient features 
of a fev. intuitively determined or culture areas is no proof whatsoever 

that such units are natural ones and have or have had any real existence. The most 
satisfactory proof so far devised is the correlation technique, examples of which in- 
clude the following. 

1911 Jan Czekanowski, Objektivc Kriterien in der Ethnologic (Korrespondenzblatt der 
deutschen Gesellschaft fur .\nthropologio, Kthnologie und Urgeschichte, \'ol 42, pp 71-75). 

1954 Christoph von Purer -Ilaimendorf, Volkcr- und KuUurgruppcn im '^•eslVu.hen Ilinter- 
indicn, dargestellt inii Ililfe des statisliichen Vcrfahrens (.Inthropos, Vol 29, pp 421-40). 

1954 S. Klimek and W. Milkc, An Analysis of the Material Culture of the Tupi Peoples 
(.\merican .Vnthropologist, Vol 57, pp 71-91). 

1955 Helmut Petri, Typenanalysc der Geldfonnen Ozeaniens (.Vrchiv fur .-Vnthropologie, 
Vol 25. pp .109-17) 

1955 S Klimek, Culture Element Distribution': I . The Structure of California Indian Cul- 
ture (Unieersity of California Public, itions in .\merican .\rchaeology and Ethnology, I'ol 57, 
pp. 1-70) 

H. K. Drivfr 

UxiVr.RSITY OF C \UFORNI \ 

Bl.RKl I I V, C U.IFORXI \ 

rilYSIOLOGIC.VL P.VTF.RXITY IX .VUSTR.\I.I.\ 

Ever since the publication in 1S99 of Spencer and Gillen's The Xatiae Tribes of 
Central Australia, the work in which it was first declareil that there were aboriginal 
tribes in existence in .Australia who piossessed no knowledge whatsoever of the 
relationship between intercourse and ]-)regnancy,‘ there has been a great deal of 
discussion concerning the nature of this ignorance and not a little controversy The 
ground had long been prepared upon which such a discovery could fall with fruitful 

' 1! Spencer ,ind !•' f. Gillen, The Xa'ice Tribes of Central Australi.; (l.nndon, ISO')) 
I'P 122 25 
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advantage by the writings of the evolutionists, whose views were given a syncretic 
summarization in this connection by Hartland in 1894 in the first volume of his 
The Legend of Perseus, in which the suggestion was put forward that "the world- 
wide-story-incident of Supernatural Birth" probably originated in a period when 
the physical relationship between father and child was imperfectly understood, or 
rather, not understood at all,- It remained for Spencer and Gillen to provide the 
proof that tribes exhibiting such a nescience of the facts of procreation actually 
e.xisted in central Australia, 

In 1903 W. E, Roth published the first independent confirmation of the existence 
of a similar nescience among the Xorth Queensland tribes,’ 

In 1904 Spencer and Gillen published their observations on the northern tribes 
of central .Australia among whom they found to e.xist a precisely similar nescience 
of the facts of procreation as they had first reported for the Central tribes,^ 

In September 1905 J, G. Frazer published his now famous development of Spen- 
cer and Gillen’s findings in this connection in the form of his theory of conceptional 
totemism,’ Not quite two months later .\ndrew Lang launched his attack upon both 
this theory and the findings of Spencer and Gillen,® 

And from that day to this there has been an unceasing stream of writing devoted 
to this subject, reports of field-workers, discussions original and otherwise, and a 
great deal of e.xpressing of doubts, I have calculated that during the last thirty years 
an average of about ten papers and books per annum, largely devoted to the dis- 
cussion of what still remains the problem of the procreative beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines, have regularly made their appearance, not to mention the numerous 
references to the subject in the more general sociological literature. 

In recent years the subject has received a definite fillip as a result of the publica- 
tion of Professor Malinowski’s researches among the Trobriand Islanders." 

To read all this published material is enough to turn one’s hair gray, but if one 
is able to struggle through to the end what transpires is this: 

By far the largest number of field-workers assert that the Australians are igno- 
rant of the relationship between intercourse and childbirth. 

Some field-workers state that whiLt the tribes investigated by them have held 
the ■■mystical’’ beliefs of the Arunta type, >et they have also known that coitus is 
necessary before childbirth can occur. 

“ E. S, Hartland, The Legend uf Perseus (l.ondon, 1-694), \’ol, 1. 

’ \V. E. Roth. Sitpersiilion, dfngic, and ifedicine Xurth (J'leeiidnnd F.thnugrnpliv (liullc- 
tin. Home Secretary's Department, Xo ,3, Brisbane, 1911,1), 

' B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Xortheni Tribes of Centrnl Australia fl.nndnn, 1904), 
pp. 381-3.12, 

^ J. G. Frazer, Beginnings of Religion and Totemism among Ike Australian Aborigines, 
Pt II (Fortnightly Kc\ie\v. \'ul ,84, 1901, pp, 452-00), 

® -4 Fang, The Set ret of the Totem (London, 1905). 

' B Alalinowski, Baloma. The Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands { fournal, Ru\’al 
.\nthropological Institute, \'ol 40, 1910, pp ,15.1-4,10), Fatherhood in Primitior /‘sydiolugv 
(London, 1927); The Sexual Life of Savages (London, 1929) 
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The discussers of the evidence are of two kinds, critical and uncritical. One 
group of critical discussers assert that the Australians may be ignorant of the rela- 
tionship between intercourse and pregnancy to-day, though even this is doubtful, 
but granting that it is so, it seems highly probable that they were not always so 
ignorant, and that their present ignorance is due to the repression or gradual ob- 
fuscation of knowledge which became incompatible with later developed spiritual 
beliefs; psychology, as Lang put it, obscuring physiology. 

Another group of critical discussers assert that there is no reason to believe that 
the present nescience was ever preceded by a knowledge of the facts. 

The uncritical discussers simply “naively” accept the statements of the early 
investigators that the nescience e.xists and is complete. 

It is unfortunately quite impossible within the scope of this article to attempt to 
consider the merits either of the field reports or the discussions of them, but since 
in the pages of this journal Mr Donald Thomson has recently joined forces with 
those discussers who believe that the ignorance of physiological paternity is not 
primitive wherever found to-day, but is a condition resulting from the superimposi- 
tiuii of certain animistic beliefs upon an older dogma, and since, as Mr Thomson 
sat's, the matter is of interest and importance, I propose a discussion of his paper 
with a view to indicating something of the difficulties with which the ethnological 
mind has to contend when confronted with a matter ostensibly so simple as the 
determination of whether or not a particular people makes a connection between 
intercourse and childbirth. 

In an extremely interesting paper on the Koko Ya’o and neighboring tribes on 
the east coast of Cape York Peninsula'-' Mr Thomson stated that these tribes pos- 
sessed a knowledge of physiological paternity, the child being regarded as the prod- 
uct of the seminal fluid of the father, whereas the mother was regarded as “nothing.” 

Mr Thomson appears to have been under the impression that such findings were 
unique for any Australian tribe, but as long ago as 189,' B H. Purcell reporting on 
the Workii, a tribe who live not far distant to the northwest of the Cape York 
peoples, make known the existence of a very similar belief in the virtues of seminal 
fluid. Thus he writes in connection with the Bora ceremony: 

After the third initiation into this remarkable ceremony the youth is made to drink semen 
that is taken from six or as many young clean gins and blacks as may be in the camp at the 
Bora ground. No gins are admitted to the ceremony other than these. \\ hen an old man is 
dying, they do exactly the same. They hold that as semen brought them into the worUl. it 
should keep them aU\e and from dying; and when a man <Ues they think that the semen 
germinates and even comes through the earth again and appears in the form of a white man or 
something else, often a star 

* D F. Thtnnson, Fatberhjj.i if the U ;/.• Monkan Tribe ( Vmerican .Vnlhropologist, Yol. 

I'b'O, pp 

1). F T'homson, The litre Cult, Init'at’on tied Tetemt'^ni on Cope I orh (journal, Roy.il 
-Vnthropologkal Institute, \ ol. (i.l, lU.bC p]) 

B. H. Purcell, Rites- oi:d C:isi,„ns of AiisIr.iUoii Ahorigiitcs (X'erhandlungen, Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur .Tnthropologie, VoL 25, 1893, pp. 28(w89). 
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Writing in 1931 Professor W. Lloyd Warner gives an account of his experiences 
among the tribes of northern Arnhem Land, North Australia. During his first nine 
nronths of work among them he “could find no indication of any knowledge what- 
soever about physiological conception," yet “there were strong indications that 
there was an understanding of the true nature of the physical function of the father," 

The second time [writes Professor Warner] I entered the area I determined to go into this 
matter further, since the people I studied were but a continuation of the central tribes on 
which Spencer and Gillen reported An occasion arose in which I could inquire directly of cer- 
tain old men just what the semen did when it entered the uterus of a woman. They all looked 
at me with much contempt for being so ignorant and informed me that “that was what made 
liabits."" 

Thus w hen Mr Thomson published his first paper there were already in existence 
at least two separate and independent accounts for the general region reported upon 
by [Mr Thomsim of tribes possessing a knowledge of the role played by the seminal 
fluid in producing conception. 

[Mr Thomson has taken great pains to show, and he has done so very success- 
fully, the considerable effects produced by Papuan cultural influences upon Cape 
\’ork culture. But what neither he nor Professor Warner have taken any pains to 
point out is that for the last thirty years this region has also been steadily infiltrated 
by appreciable white influences. .-Xpart from the possibility that the tribes in this 
general region may have acquired their “knowledge" of the virtues of seminal fluid 
from Papuan sources, for which the evidence is exceedingly strong, we have also to 
reckon w ith the possibility that these tribes may have acquired this knowledge, in 
part at least, from white sources. In this connection W, E. H. Stanner, reporting on 
the Daly River tribes of North Australia, has some illuminating remarks. He writes: 

It 1= clear . . . that two theories of sex exist side liy side (a) a mystical theory of the type 
commonly found in Australian cultures, and (b) a barely understood, confused version of 
orthoclox theory learned from whites. The emphasis in belief ranges from tribes like the Mulluk 
Mulluk and Mailngclla, which have completely forgotten their own mystical theory (which 
undouiitedly existed) to liush triiies with only the most imporfoet knowleiige of white beliefs 
In tribes (like the Manthiel) where the beliefs co-cxist in some definite form, the framing 
of the question governs the answer one receives . . In the pure native theory the sexual 
act .seems to base mostly an erotic significance, Imt in the altervil I.elief it is considered to be 
in some way concerned with pregnancy How or why is not known 

Mr Lauriston Sharp reporting on the Yir-Yiront, who live along the western 
coast of ( ape \ ork Peninsula in the vicinity of the mouth of the Coleman River, 
states that according to native belief "children are sent out from spirit centres only 
when people copulate, but it is not the intercourse, but rather the immigration of 
the 'spirit child' which causes a pregnancy."*’ 

** \\ I.ti'.d Warner, Pir-n Co/cVc/ i/i Pritnithe Sr>ciclv Hiirth (^ontroi Rex lew, \'oi -1, 

pp l(is pi7) 

W J-:. ir .'^tanner, 7,.'c Dd\ Rijtr Tribe-. ,i Repor: id field Wvrk in Xorih AiislrnU-i 
'Oceania, Vol 4, 1944. pp 10-20), pp. 27-2 

L ''harp, Ri':i :l Inn: nnd Lconouiia oj the 1 ir-Viront i-f Cn pe Yurk Foiin'iuhi (( Oceania. 
\ ul 5, 1'04, pp 19 42;, pp 2.-i-24. 
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Miss Ursula McConnel, reporting on the Koko-yalunvu of the Bloomfield River 
district, ISorth (,lueenskind, writes that "'I he Koko-yalunyu quite detinite!> con- 
sider sex-contact to be necessary to child-bearing. The\ frankly admit, however, 
that they do not understand in u-hat ■uuiy it is necessary. An epon_\nious ances- 
tress "sends all the babies to their mothers and so is the mystic cause in individual 
cases.”*'' 

It is apparent that, among these peoples, intercourse is recognized to have some 
connection with pregnancy, but precisely what connection remains obscure to them, 
and would not, it seems, be of much concern to the native. Intercourse is vaguelv 
regarded as a condition which makes the entr_\ of a spirit child into a woman possi- 
ble, but clearly the spirit child is not regarded as deriving either from the father or 
the mother to whom it is born, but is considered to originate from an ancestral 
source. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that in the region of which Miss iMct'on- 
nel writes white settlers have been permanently established for at least si\t\’ \ears. 
Yet writing in 1893 of the tribes in this region W. E. Roth was able to find no evi- 
dences of a belief in any sort of a connection between intercourse and childbirth. 
It is, of course, nonetheless possible that the belief existed and escaped Roth's 
attention, for there is good reason to believe that the belief in a connection between 
intercourse and childbirth is universally present among the tribes of .\ustralia, 
apart altogether from any question of contaminaticn by white influenw '■ or not. 

It has generally been overlooked that Spencer and (dllen slated iiat 'IrIi a 
Connection was recognized among the Central tribes invesligale<l b\ ;!)' m: here are 
their own words: 

. . . 3Ve have amongst the .\runta, Luritcha, and Ilpirra trilies. and pro'h.p.ly abo amongst 
others such as the Warrainunga, the iflea firmly held that tin child b not the direct re-ult of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which merely, as it were, prcqian - the mother for 
the reception and birth also of an already formed spirit child who inhatat- one of the loc.ii 
totem Centres. Time after time we have questioneil them on this point, and always receiced 
the reply that the child was not the direct result of intcnoursi >■ 

If these words mean anything then they mean that it is the general belief among 
Arunta and neighboring Central tribes that intercourse is necessary before a spirit 
child will enter a woman, although it is considered that in certain lascs it is [lossible 
for a Woman to be entered bv a spirit child without the preliniinarc preparation of 
intercourse. 

Strehlow*' and recentlv Frv*' have independently connrmed spencer and ( dllen s 


*'■ h McConnel, .1 .\foor Ltgci.d bore fi.'C A'.mr. A ertc :>:d C I* i.'.ni.i. 

\ oh 2, 1931, pp 9-25). 

Ibid. 

1) Spencer and F. J. (lillen. The Xnihe TrU' -g cf.'rii' : jip Iw o;.' ,• 'I be 

-Ir.ogo (London, 1927), p 22. 

*' C Strehlow, Die .irdr.d:- urd L'lri'jd-S: i‘ki’ e n: Zentr u .l.i 'rAiC': 'I rankiurt, 19ii,- 
1921), Part 3, fip .x-.xiii 

*' H K \ ry. Body .:rd Sd-d. S‘ id.- fr W-'s'err C-'-r:' I , . -r , i ( Iceani.i \'.ii 1, 

19 ' b ]ip. 247-5('). 
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findings in this connection among the Arunta and Loritja as well as among neigh- 
boring tribes. 

It will be recalled that Ylalinowski found a recognition of a precisely similar 
connection between intercourse and the entry of a spirit child into the woman among 
the Trobriand Islanders, who were shown by Malinowski to have no knowledge of 
the relationship between intercourse and conception.*^ .Ymong the Trobrianders as 
among the Australians, intercourse is regarded merely as a preparer of the woman for 
the reception of a spirit child, but it is not in any way regarded as the cause of con- 
ception. 

It may well be asked whether this recognition of intercourse as a preparer of the 
woman does not constitute the strongest evidence that the animistic beliefs have 
simply pushed the knowledge of the bare physiological facts out of the way'-" The 
world of the Australian is a spiritual world, and material acts are invested with a 
spiritual significance. Human beings have a long spiritual history behind them, and 
the spiritual source of every member of the tribe is known. The spiritual origin of 
children is the fundamental belief, and amongst the most important stays of the 
social fabric. It were absurd then to think, in the face of such knowledge, that an 
act such as intercourse could be the cause of a child. Yet in a vague sort of way the 
Australian knows that without intercourse there will not, as a rule, be a child, but 
at the same time he knows that intercourse is the least important factor in the whole 
cycle of events. Intercourse is a condition, and a dispensable condition, but is never 
the cause of conception. Such facts, I suggest, render unnecessary any assumption 
that the animistic beliefs have been responsible for the repression or elimination of a 
pre-existing knowledge of the facts. What such beliefs do secure is a state of mind, 
of atfective-imaginative associations, which assist to make the establishment of a 
significant relationship between intercourse and conception virtually impossible, 
and there is no good reason to believe that this state of affairs was ever otherwise, 
that intercourse was ever recognized to play a more significant role in the produc- 
tion of conception than it does today. In short, though a great deal of energv and 
ingenuity has been expended in arguing the point, and by no means unattractively, 
that such beliefs as the Central .Yustralians are alleged to hold in connection with 
the process of procreation are not primitive, but are the result of their spiritual 
philosophy which has caused the knowledge of the relationship between intercourse 
and childbirth to become gradually repressed, the connection cropping out of the 
tufa of consciousness in the demoted form of a purely ancillarv act in the sere ice 
of a spiritual function, I do not think that anyone has thus far succeeded in making 
out a case beyond what is purely speculative. .\s I have alreadv indicated, I do 
not consider that there is a single factor of whatsoever nature in any .Xustralian 
culture which upon examination would lead one to believe that the -\ustralians 
ever knew more than they do today of the connection between intercourse and 
childbirth: the probability is that they knew much less. 


li Malino.vski, 1 he Sexual Life ui S reages (L(jnd()n, 192*)) 
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Mr Thomson writes that 

The t\'ik Moiikan recugnizes, and freely allirms, the fertilizing inlluence of seminal fluid 
Uankarra), but on the physiological aspect of conception and pregnancy, his knowledge is 
less exact. He recognizes that pregnancy results from the introduction of seminal fluid, but 
as to how' the embr_\-o is produced, his ideas are as vague as those of any white man who 
possesses no biological knowledge His belief is that the seminal fluid enters the uterus (po'o 
mompa) and gradually builds up the body of the embryo, and thus he insists that a single 
sexual act is not sufficient to produce conception, which can result only from repeated inter- 
course.-'^ 

IMr Thomson’s facts are not in question, but the role which the seminal fluid is 
believed to play in building up the body of the embryo reads suspiciously like the 
Xew Guinea notion of these things. Similarly the belief that it is necessary for 
the father to lie repeatedly with the mother that the body may be built up during 
the pre-natal period is a widespread Xew Guinea belief, occurring also over a 
wide area of Melanesia. 

Mr Thomson describes the M'ik Monkan notions of conception in some detail 
fp. 377), and these indicate that this tribe is quite well informed concerning the 
mechanism of conception and the changes which follow it. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Wjk Monkan notion of the relationship be- 
tween intercourse and conception is really quite shaky, for they are quite unaware 
of the fact that a single act of coitus is sufficient to produce conception; they insist 
on the necessity of repeated acts before conception can be produced It is, of course, 
quite possible that the>- have acquired this notion empirically, though it seems dif- 
ficult to believe this. What would seem to be nearer the truth is that at one time 
the procreative beliefs of the peoples of this region were of the same general pattern 
as those encountered throughout the rest of Australia, and that the present beliefs 
of the Wik Monkan and neighboring tribes have been acquired lock, stock, and 
barrel from their Papuan neighbours, with a possible recent addition from white 
sources. Whereas Mr Thomson has fully emphasized the considerable influence of 
Papuan hero cults ■'that had modified considerably the indigenous culture" (p, 
374) of the eastern tribes of Cape York Peninsula, he has somehow failed to take 
into consideration the possibility that the Cape York procreative beliefs, which 
constitute so striking an aberrration from the general Australian pattern, may be 
attributed to the same modifying influences of the indigenous culture as have af- 
fected practically its every aspect. 

It seems to me clear that if we admit, as I believe we must, that everywhere else 
in .\ustralia the fertilizing influence of seminal flvi ' ..s not in any wa\ understooa, 
then it follows that wheresoever in Australia there does exist such a knowledge this 
is probably of extra-.kustralian origin. 

Thus whilst we mav accept Mr Thomson's statement that physiological pater- 
nity is recognized among the Wik Monkan and neighboring tribes of Cape York 
Peninsula, it must at the same time also be recognized that the conditions in this 

Thomson, I'dtlierliotid /•; tin 11 .l/im,' ,/>■ In i. p 
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part of the continent are unique, and that they cannot in any way be generalized 
for the rest of Australia. 

Mr Thomson writes; 

On account of the controversial nature of the subject, and the fact that the knowledge of 
physiological paternity is in conflict with the findings of pretious workers both to the north 
and south of this region, considerable care was exercised in the collection and checking of in- 
formation and in the testing of informants (p 391). 

But there is here no conflict. Surely each tribe may be allowed to enjoy its own 
particular version of the nature of things without its being described by an intruding 
ethnologist as in conflict with the beliefs of some particular tribe whom he has ar- 
bitrarily elected as the standard of reference? I do not see where any question of 
conflict arises here. Had a number of independent workers reporting on the same 
horde of the same tribe given conflicting versions of the conditions found by them 
the matter were different, but such a case has not arisen, and it is therefore difficult 
to understand Mr Thomson’s remarks in this connection. 

Mr Thomson feels '“that the ignorance of physical paternity was taken for 
granted by many of the early workers who had come under the influence of ‘group 
marriage’ beliefs” (p. 392). 

But the truth is that the most highly trained and intelligent workers of the last 
decade and more, who have been completely divorced from anything like ‘‘group 
marriage" beliefs, have also found this nescience to prevail among the tribes investi- 
gated by them. In the exceptional cases where there has been some doubt it could 
be demonstrated (I am not referring to the Cape York and neighboring tribes) that 
mission or other white influences had been at work. 

The fancied incompatibility which Mr Thomson sees between his own findings 
in North .Australia and Malinowski’s conviction — which he thinks, mistakenly, to 
be based upon the latter’s Trobriand experiences — that ignorance of physiological 
paternity is an original feature of primitive psychology, does not exist. 

The Trobrianders, Mr Thomson would appear to argue, are clearly a culturally 
more advanced people than the Cape York peoples, yet among the one it is stated 
that a knowledge of physiological paternity does not exist, whereas in the other this 
knowledge demonstrably e.xists. Hence it is somewhat strange that since the less 
advanced people possess the knowledge that the more advanced people should not 
possess it. It would seem, therefore, runs Mr Thomson’s argument, that the nescience 
cannot be primitive. Mr Thomson writes in his final paragraph: 

The existence of this knowledge of physical paternity, which has a fundamental character, 
in this region lying midway between the areas of Central .Australia and Papua, where such be- 
liefs are said to be absent, presents some difficulties The conclusion that seems to be inevitable 
is that the ignorance of physical paternity is not primitive but that, as Professor Carveth 
Read suggested,-* where it does exist at the present time among primitive peoples, true knowl- 
edge has been masked by animistic beliefs, superimposed upon the primitive condition. I 
consider that the evidence now presented from the \Vik Monkan tribe is conclusive, and that 

-* .3 0 Piileniily fjournal. Royal .\nthropological Institute, \'ol. 48, 1918, pp 146-54). 
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if vuch kni)',vlcil;;e is absent from more primitive people to the south, ami from the more ad- 
\ anced peoples to the north, the facts admit of no other conclusion (p .i93). 

Apart from the numerous objections which such an argument at once raises, the 
simple fact alone, that there is every reason to believe that the Cape York peoples 
obtained their knowledge of the nature of procreation from an extraneous cultural 
source already in possession of it, is alone sufficient to explain how it mav come 
about that a culturally less advanced people may be in the possession of knowledge 
not in the equipment of an otherwise culturally more advanced group. 

It is hardly correct to state that in Papua a knowledge of physiological paternity, 
or the connection between intercourse and conception, is "said to be absent.” As 
far as I am aware no one has thus far reported such a state of affairs among any 
Papuan people: on the contrary, such reports as we have of them show that their 
knowledge of the nature of procreation is practically identical with such a knowl- 
edge as Mr Thomson has reported for the Wik Monkan. Mr Thomson’s argument 
that since the Cape York peoples are, as it were, in a geographic position interme- 
diate between the Central Australians and the Papuans, it is more than likely that 
the Cape York peoples present the truly fundamental primitive conditions of knowl- 
edge on the subject of procreation, and that among the peoples to the north and 
south of them there has been a masking of the original fundamental knowledge, 
therefore defeats itself. 

I submit that the facts lead to quite an opposite conclusion to that arrived at 
by Mr Thomson. 

M. F. Ashley-Moxtagu 

Xew York Ux'iversity 
Xew York City 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL OPPORTUXITIES IX JAPAN 
To the Editor: 

None of the Japanese archaeologists I have talked with here has recently seen 
an .\merican interested in that subject. Yet, as I have noted the great number of 
students that come to this country each summer, it has been impossible to believe 
that archaeologists will not come, if, indeed, they are not already coming. Perhaps 
some of them will have only limited time and will find it advantageous to land with 
at least a rough program. Here are a few suggestions from my own experience: 

There are seven "Anthropological Laboratories. 

(at) Tokyo Imperial Cniversity, Tokyo. 

Uhyama Institut fur Praehistorie, 9 Onden, .\oyama. Tokyo. 

I'orii .\nthropological Research Institute, 21 Kasumi-cho, .-Lzabii, Tokyo. 

(at) Kokugakuin, Tokyo. 

Xishioka .\nthropological Laboratory, Hcnenchofu, near Tokyo. 

(at) K\oto Imperial Cniversity. Kyoto. 

Jodai Bunka Kenkyojo, Kyoto. 

(.\ny hotel clerk could get one to these places with the addresses given.) 
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The Imperial LTiiversities at Tokyu and Kyoto both have archaeological mubc- 
jnis. At Kyoto, three of the staff are particularly eminent among Japanese anthro- 
pologists I)r Kenji Kiyuno as a physical anthropologist. Dr Kosaku Ilamada and 
his assistant Mr h'mehara as archaeologists. 

Prince Kashitca Oyama, who maintains the Ohyama Institut, is a specialist in 
Jomon culture. He has a splendid lot of archaeological material collected by himself 
and his own men from over 120 shell mounds. It is classified and accessible to the 
student with even limited time. Prince Oyama has had European training in pre- 
history, speaks German fluently, and publishes in that language as well as in Japa- 
nese, He also speaks English well enough for ordinary conversational purposes. 

The material collected by Dr Ryuzo Torii has been distributed to various in- 
stitutions. Dr Torii himself has a large library and extensive field experience. More- 
over, this field experience has been largely in the Kuriles and in Asia proper. His 
son and daughter are also anthropologists He does not speak English, tends towards 
the older Japanese scholarship, and would probably be of more assistance to the 
ethnologist than to the archaeologist with an American background. 

Mr Hideu Xishioka is still a student in Keio University, but he has done con- 
siderable field work, has a collection of material, and is excellently informed on his 
subject. On account of his intelligence, his youth, his enthusiasm, and his command 
of English, the visiting American archaeologist uould possibly get more from him 
in a limited time than in any other way. 

In addition to the collections above mentioned, there is a verv interesting archae- 
ological collection in the.-\gricultural Museum, Motoyama Room, near Osaka. This 
museum ii the propierty of the owner of the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun (a newspaper). 
Also, ab in our country, there are many small collections, but these are not likely 
to engage the man with limited time. 

There is no prehibtoric material discernihle in Japan that is earlier than X'eo- 
lithic. Pottery is not only present in the earliest sites, but is elaborate Two cultures 
are recognized: the 'i ayoi and the Jomon. There is apparentlv ample evidence to 
identify and characterize each and to show by stratification that Jomon is the older. 

\ a\ oi culture extends into the historic period in Japan, say to around 600 A.D. 
It extemls from the south to about the latitude of Eukushima (roughly 38° N.) It 
would appear to represent the influences that came from the buuth I'or this reason 
it is of less interest than Jomon to one preoceU[)ied with American prehistory. 

The ^ ayoi culture takes its name from a site in Hongu, Tok\'o Its main index 
is its pottery and the fact that it docs not occur in shell-mounds. Pottery tends 
tow ards pot-belhed vessels, reddish in color, and not showing the Jomon marking. 
Prince (Jyama recognizes four periods: 

4th Historical. Buddhist influence shown. 

,'rd Potlerv without decoration. Bronze in Kyushu and some iron. 

2iul Potterc with some decoration ami some color. 

1st 6)1, lest. Pottery more decorated than any other. Yayoi decoration mostly 
in the form of incised lines. 
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Jomon culture apparently came from the north, and spread all over Japan to 
(including) the northern edge of Kyushu. Bronze and iron are unknown. X'essels of 
pottery are of very characteristic and rather elaborate shapes. Pottery is thick and 
bears the basketry-like mark which gives the culture its name. (The character pro- 
nounced according to the Chinese manner “jo” = “nawa” in Japanese = cord: 
■'mon" = crest). 

Several sub-types are recognized in Jomon culture. The time of a given sub- 
type depends on the place. The two northern groups are most likely to interest an 
American. 

Hokkaido or Xortheasiern Japan Jomon consists of two sub-t_\pes: 

I. Ichioji. The oldest. Characterized by cylindrical or “high-hat” pots, and 
scrapers with an extremely characteristic protuberance. 

II. Kaine^aoka. Pottery smaller and more highly decorated. Much bone work, 
including detachable harpoons. Many small excellent arrow points in various mate- 
rials. (These points are very reminiscent of those of the Columbia River region.) 

K'd'anto {Tokyo region) Jomon is divided into three sub-types by Prince Oyama: 

I. Morioso (named for the type site north of and nearTokyu).t)ldest. .Appears in 
shell mounds about 16 meters above present sea-level Pottery cylindrical and not 
plentiful. Carved bone work. Shell ornaments, .\lmost no points. 

II. Katsiisakd (named for the t> pe site some fifty miles southwest of Tokyo). 
Appears in shell mounds 11-12 meters above present sea-level. Pottery very thick; 
elaborate shapes; plentiful; some red-painted. Few points. 

III. Oinori (named for the type site within the city limits of Greater Tok,\o). 
Appears in shell mounds 7-8 meters abo\ e present sea-level. Pottery thiner, smaller, 
delicate shapes. Bone work elaborate, including harpoons. Sea-otter teeth orna- 
ments. Stone clubs. Clay figures and clay ear plugs (This type is the most sugges- 
tive of the California shell mounds.) 

The theories that have been deduced from this material have not been very 
fully set down even in Japanese. This is especially true of the period likely to be 
most enlightening — the last decade or so. However, the theories that have been 
advanced, the men responsible for them, and the publications in which they have 
appeared would apparently be necessary starting points for further research. .Ac- 
cordingly I have taken an article by Mr Nishioka which summarizes the theories 
and have somewhat condensed it with the above purpose in view.' It will suggest 
what help cannot be expected, as well as the data which may be got, by anyone 
going to Japanese written sources. 

Tokyo, J \p cx 


' See pp 2.1 -. 1.1 al) 0 \e. 


\V. Eokert Schexck 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE PRF, -DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE STUDY 

The Social Science Research Council announces the a\ ailability of pre-doctoral 
fellowships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one thousand dollars, 
tuition charges, and traveling expense for a round-trip between the student's home 
and the institution of learning selected. The fellowships are designed to aid excep- 
tionally promising students of the social sciences to obtain research training through 
pre-doctoral graduate study. Fellows are required to devote their full time to grad- 
uate study in some institution other than that in which they received their under- 
graduate training. 

The fellowships will be offered again for the academic year 19d7-.I8. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship 
.Secretary is March 1,', 1937. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social Science 
Research Council. 230 Park .Uvenue, New York City. Each candidate must submit 
a letter from the chairman of the department in which he has pursued his major 
undergraduate study, in support of his application, before blanks w ill be sent to him. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF THE FREDERICK WEBB 
HODGE ANNIVERSARY PUBLICATION FUND 

The Ilisiorycf IIa'u-ikuh,y cu- Mexico, by Dr F.W. Hodge, is to be the first publi- 
cation of the Fund which bears his name, a fund being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions to commemorate his fifty years (lXS6-1936j in .\merican anthropology. The 
purpose of the Fund is to publish works in the .American field Through the generos- 
ity of Dr George G. Heye and the Trustees of the Museum of the -American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, the initial publication will appear at no cost to the Fund. Dr 
Hodge was on the staff of the Museum of the .American Indian for thirteen years, 
leaving it in 1912 to become Director of Southwest Museum. 

Contributors to the Hodge Fund will receive a cop\- of The History of ILiiciknh. 
Xeic Mtxiro, or a credit toward its purchase, on the basis of one per centum of 
discount for each dollar contributed. This rate of discount will apply until the 
amount of the contribution is exhausted, the contributor paving nothing for Fund 
publications so long as a balance remains to his credit. .A cemtribution of S50, for 
example, earns a discount of fifty per centum from list price. Fund publications will 
nut be distributed gratis or exchanged. 

I his discount plan is made pos.sible by apjil\ing all contributions to a capital 
fund, ad.ministercd b\ the Trustees of the Southwest Museum, Incorjiorated, of 
which the income alone will be used to finance the publication program. To date 
more than three thousand dollars has been received. Contributions should be di- 
recte 1 to Hodge I unci, Southwest Museum, Highland Park, Los .Vrigeles, California. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN BRITISH UNIVERSITIES 

Oxford University has established a professorship of Social Anthropology; the 
new incumbent, Professor A. R. Radclitle-Brown, to assume his duties in October, 
1937. Cambridge University will shortly appoint a Professor of Social Anthropol- 
ogy to replace Professor Hodson, who retires in September, 1937. Thus there will 
be three professorships of this title in England, at London, Carhbridge, and Oxford. 

We Deeply Regret to Ann'ounce the De.yth of Dr Albert B. Reag.yx 
at Provo, Utah, June 1, 1936, aged 65. Prior to joining the staff of Brigham Young 
L'niversity in 1934, Dr Reagan was connected with the United States Indian Serv- 
ice from 1899, being stationed at various reservations in ^linnesota, Washington, 
Arizona, and Utah. His active interest in the ethnology, archaeology, and paleon- 
tologyof the peoples and areas in which he was stationed, led to publication through- 
out this period in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Transactions 
of the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
Americ.an Anthropologist, and elsewhere. 
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Ardi'iure, PcHiis: ]\ ipia 

* LCIMLN'/', I;\K(C\, Lur.er-'ilv of \rizoiij, Tuc- 

( L \ \ 1 .\ ( iH \.M , M Jleiitim Harbor, Miehigan 
t URTb BRIIMHIAM, '/D J;road Street, Xc.v \..rk 


DAXPORTH. C H . btparfv.cnt of A. at^nv, Mun- 
for^ L'niv er-i tv . I'al.'or.na 

DAIXELS. LEE A Oer.nr, XoLraska 
DARLIXGTOX, H 'v . Co ^ '■t.nu- Y.cnue, La 

Grange. IlL:io.s 

DAKIM(3UTH COLLEuL library, Hanu'.er 
X'evv Ha'^'C-hire 

bA\ lb. LIM OLN. 270 licaeoH '•trecC Boition Mas- 
sachusetts 

DAMbnOX, b SL"lHERLA-\ b. I'niversuy of 
PennsvKaraa. Philaddohn., Penn-v ]\ _-iia 
bA\I3, EIvIILY C , Science pcrvice 2i5t X B streets, 
X \V . U aahington, b C 

DAVIS, PHILLIP, 100 W King; ..n.-'-ge Road. Bronx, 
X'ew York, X' Y. 

DAWSOX. ELMER J . Xev. Montg.mury "^tree:. 

nan I rancisco. Cahiornia 
I'EAT'^ HIRAM E . ne'",.ngt.'P., X\.’. jer'ev 
DE JARXETTE, DAVID b . I n:v ersitv. ALbama 
DEXMAX. MKn LF.-'LIE \ AX XK^b. G<;o Paeuic 
Avenue, '^an Franciseu ('..lifornia 
br:X>MOKE. t RAXcEb. Red \\ mg Miar-csota 
DEXVER PUBLIC LIBRA.RV. Denver. ( .1 .rado 
DE PAUU UXUERbITY. Oreer.castle. b'hana 
bETR(>IT PUBIC LIBRARY I^etrmt Muh'gan 
DEUEL. THORXE, University of Cmcago, c.picag'> 
Illinois. 

DEVERE.VUX. GEORGE, Der-artrr.ent (jf Vrt''''o- 
pulogy, University of Ualiiurr.ia, Btrgelcv. Cali- 
fornia 

DICKEY, MRS PARKE A . c, o Tropical Oil Com- 
I»an>. Barranca, I'iilo.niBiu. '•uuth .■Vrnerica 
DILL\RD LXIVERbITY LIBRARY, Xc.v C>r;ea->5. 
Louisiana 

b(,;HERTV, JO'^EPFI, St. Ed.mumi’s HuU-^e, ('am- 
LTidge. Englar.'i 

DOLL. EDG.VR . Truining Sino<;l, Vineland, Xc.v 

DOX^.ALD^C'X, HLXRY H. W mar Institute of 
Anatomv, Pniladel^.hia, Pcnnsvivaria 
DOXOHUGH MRb AGXE^ C L . 23 -Midland Ave- 
nue, White Plains, Xew York 
DOUGLAb, E. PL, Denver Art Museum, Denver, 
C olorado 

DU BOI'^, CORA .-V . 222 E I7th .Street, X'evv York 
X Y 

DUKE UXrVER^ITY LIBRARY, Duke Station. 
Durham, Xorth ( arolma, 

DUXLAP, KX’KjHT Univer^itv of California at Los 
Angeles. L-'S Angeles, (.ahtornia 
nURLVCH. MR- dllERL-V MAVLR. s7^ Park 
Avenue. -Vew York. .X V 

DYER. CHARLOTTE LLAMTT, '-Vea-Pore ^i-riim' 
i-arm, R R. Xo. I, New Hope, Pennsvharua 

KCOLE FRAXrVI^E DTXTREME ORIEXT, Ha- 
noi. Indo-China 

FDEL. MAY MAXDELB.VU.M. CHO W. UHh street. 
New York. X Y 

EblNtHCk, i-RLD, 113 Maple ''treet. Three Uak^, 
Michigan 

Ei'ROX. liAVlD, Department of .Vnthrupolugy, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, X Y 
EGG.AX’, PREDERiCK, 0lU4 Kenv.ood, Chicago, 
Illinois 

EGYPTTAX UXTVERsITV. THE ( EXT RAE LI- 
likARY, ()rman Gardei's, C/i/.a H, l.gvpt 
F.I''ELEV, LOREX C , “-i huoi o' I me Vrts, t’niver-itv 
ot Xebra^ka. Lincoln. Nebraska 
EKBLWV, W KLMLK, Clark L mv . tmIv , W r 

Massachusetts. 

IvLKIN HKXRY, I >c]i.irtiuent of Vnt’nroi nl.ig\ , ( o- 
Kimbia Umversity, Xew York. X Y 
ELMIRA (OLLEGE LiBRAKV. Lliiora Colkue, 
PTmira, X’ew York 

ELPAbO PLBLK. LI BR \RV, El I'a^o. Ux..> 
EMER'-OX'. \RK L , ^'Go Tnorn Road, Oakland, 
California 

EAfOKY, KKXXETH PiKlf. Biilioii Mu'-eutn, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 
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EX(tKRRAXD. (jEORCjE, Uraver5it\ of Texas, Aus- 
tin. Texa- 

EXOrH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, West Mulbtrrx 
^t^eel. Laltirunre. Marxlanii 
ERWIX.HEXRY P , 723 15th street. X W ,V;asbirig- 
ton. D C 

E'^TABROOR, AXXE L , 78 Monmouth 'direct. Bro*ik- 
line. Massachusetts. 

EbTABROOK, MR'> H K . ^2 Reserxoir Avenuc. 

Chestnut Hill ‘Massachusetts 
EVAX'^, MR^ GERTRL'DE h . 350 ^ Main Mreet, 
Freeport, Xew York 

E\‘A.NS, THUMAb THRACE, 350 S. Mam Street. 
Tri-eport XdU York 

EXPLORERS’ CLL'B, lu W, 72n,i Street, Xew York. 
X.Y. 


FEXTOX. IVILLIAM H , Akron. Xew Y.uk 
hlELD, IIEXRY, ficM Museum (Shicaco Illinois 
FIELD MUSEUM OF XATURAL HISTORY, Chi- 
cago. lUinots 

ITXKELSTEIX, JOSEPH, 22S W 9ih Street, Bris- 
tow, Oklahoma 

1- I^HER, EDX.\ M . Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Universirv of Cahiornia, Berkeley, Cahtornla 
IMIER, MRs MARGARET WELPLEY. Consoli- 
dated Chippewa Agency, Cass Lake. Minnesota 
FISHER, REGINALD G , Museum of Xew Mexico. 
Santa Fe. X’ew Mexico 

FISK UXiVER>ITY LIBRARY Xashxille, Tennes- 
see 

FLAXXERY, REGIX'A, 2^44 Upton Street. Washing- 
ton, D C 

FLEMING, MRS THOMAS. JR , 1541 Lombardy 
Roatl, Pasadena. California 
FLORIDA ^T.\TE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

rOLEY. JOHN P.JR, 425 Rixer^ide Drixe, New. 
York, X Y 

lOXDATIOX UXIVER^IT\1RE LIBRARIE, 11 
Rue d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 
FuX’TAIXE. PAUL X , 211 Gkn Road. Woonsocket. 
Rhode T'siand, 

f'ORBES LIBRARY. Xorthampton, Massachusetts 
FORDE, C. DARYLL. Umversitv College of Waks. 
Aberystwyth, Wales 

lORTUXE. REO, Columbia UniverMtx , Xew York, 
X V. 

1-USTER. GEORGE M , JR . 4U1 X Market Street, 
Otfumvta, Iowa. 

F(.)STER, L.WVREXCE, State Teachers College, 
Lhenev, Pcnnsxlvania 
FOX, GEORGE R . Dowagiac. Michigan 
1 R.WClsC.Ms I'ATHER'^, .Miehacls. \ri/ona 
IRAXKLIX AXD M.\RsHALL COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY. Lancaster. l\ ani.i 

FREE library OE PHIL XDELPHI Logan 

Square, PhiU.'eiphia, Pcnri'^x lx ania 
I RI ^XO >TATE TEAlHLRA t'OLLEGE. Fresno. 
Cuiifornia 

1 KL Y, !' C . Louisiana '^tatc Unix crsitx . Baton Rouge*, 
Louisiana 

IRIXK H W, PO Bn.x 888, Cha])el Hill. Xorth 

t ari'lin.i 

1 KO'>T, MR^ i R \XK J 2I2U Wa\-erl> Street. Tain 
-Mto. ( viiifnmia 

F R( )^T, LEOX W. 2011 Fullerton Axenue. Detroit 

Mil iugan 

fry. JOHX H , 200 We'sl 57ih ''trect. Xew Yot\., 
\ Y 

I'U.NRHOlX] R_ W I) ^ Unher-itx of Kentuekx, 
Lexington, Kentucky 

G VRlTrxFvF), \ K )r..\, Ocpartiiiont of Aiithropologx . 

Unix'erMty of Wa-;hington. Seattle. Washington 
G.VR'I H. T R . Unix i. r-it \ oi De n\ er, D» nxt r. ( olo- 

TcUlo 

GWI'ON. \ H , Rm I2>' Hall ot t .rudu iic "luOu*-. 
Y.ile Unuer-iix , 


GEARY, J A. Catholic Unixcrsitv oi America, 
\\ashington. D C 

GElsT, urlO WILLIAM, Alaska .Vgnculture Cullegc, 
College. \!aska 

GEOLOGICAL PURVEY OT CAX.\DA, Ottaxxa, 
Canada 

GIFFORD, E W' . Unixe-rsity of California. Berkeley, 
California 

GTLLIX, JOHN' P , Unix-ersity of Utah, '^alt Lake 
City, Utah 

GILMORE. MEL\ IX R , Museum of .\nttiropiilMg\ , 
Univer-itv of Michigan. Ann ArLor, Muhigan 
GLADWIX, HAROLD S, Giia Pueblu, Globe. Ari- 
zona 

GLAZER, F./R\. 845 E 13th street, Brooklxn. X Y 
GLEXX', XAX \ . 36 32 Bexcrlv Drive. Dallas. Texas 
GODDARD. CHARLES I , Matuiuck. Lung Islind. 
X'ew York 

GODFREY, MRS WILLIAM S . Mill Creek Pon'i. 
Ardmore. PcnnsxUania 

GOGGIN, JOHX M . Department of Anthropology 
Universitx of Xew Mexico, -Mbuquc'r'iue', X'cvs 
Mexico. 

GOLDFRAXK. MRS. ESTHER S . 50 Central Park 
W'est, Xew York. X Y. 

GOLDMAX, IRVIXG, 042 Hoxvard Street, Brujklyn, 
Xew York. 

G0LD<TEIX. MARCUS ^ , 2U9 F 29th .Street, Xew 
York, X.Y 

GOLDSTOX, EDWARD, LTD . 25 Museum Street, 
London. W C I . England. 

GOLOMpHTOK, E A, Uni\tT*it> Mu-etim, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

GOODWTX. GRi:X\ILLE. co Mr< K ^ Hare. 

Broadmoor. Colorado Springs, Colorado 
GOODWTX. MRo J W . santa i c, Xew .Mexico 
COsLIX, RtJBERT M . 804 E Main Street. Lancaster, 
Ohio 

GUUB.WXO, AXTGXIO, 4a \xenida Xnrte X.>. W, 
Guatemala Centra! America 
GULCHER COLLEGE LIBKXRV Baltimore. Mary- 
land 

GOWER, CH.\RLoTTE D ,415 Ihich Court Madi-'m. 
Whsconsm 

OKAH.\M. DA\TD C , West China Union Unixersity, 
Chengiu. s^cchiun. China 

C.RAXD RAPID^ PUBLIC LIBR \RY, Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

GREKX, J(.)''EPH C . 10 Quincy Stre'et, C hevy Chase. 
Maryland 

GREFXLEE, ROBERT F , 70 Scott Street. Chicago, 
Illinois 

GREEXMAX. LMF.R''OX E, Mualuhi of .\nthro- 
polf'gv, Vnn Arhur Michigan 
GREsLEIHX. HIaTOR. ( a-dU 1 orrio 874 Buums 
.Aire.«. Argentina 

GRIER, MR> ITIgMA^G . 1642 ^ IMh '*ireei, Mux - 

wood, Illinois 

GRII fix*, j AML'' B . Unixersux Musemns Building. 
Ann \rbor. Michigan 

tiRlXXELL. tFEORGE BIRD. 2 3s E 15th street. 
X'e.x York. \ Y. 

GROVE. MRS ELsA B . 5 31 W 122nd. street, New 
York. X V 

tiUMPERT'' \ J , Rokhindel. G.uUtnVg, Svvede-n 
GLX'sT marie. o 15 E 5th >treeC. PuLson, Ariadna 
txLX'THER. I RX \. Umxersiix oi W.iNhington. s,^. 
attlc. Washington 

GCTHE.k VRLI . 42(» Lake \ lew I )ru e, R R 1 Ann 
Arbor. Muhigan 


H R H . THE t ROW. \ PRINCE. Mockhulin ^.se- 

de‘n. 

HAA^, M ARY. Room 252. Institute of Human l^ela- 
tion-, Yale Un'x-eT--itx . Xew Haven, t'onneetuut 
H \f KETT. M ARTHA. Mt FL lxoice ( olLge. '-outh 
H ad ley M .i -^ae h u 1 1 s 

H AtiERl P H. (lother-g.i 'e 3(i. ...uhagi -i, Den- 
mark 
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H\GrE ELEAXt'R f>4i" HiiGi. : Ter- 1 .\ Ur.:i 

]iAlTT.‘V;rK \RTi Xr . • , 

-HALL. H U, LL b -el’. - 

l \ - • .. 

H ALl-‘ >\\ t LL A IR\I\G K 'x r Lr—” ctt H._” 
Uni ■--■r5K\ O'-’ .i :' .1 1' Al 1 la. lAni - 

3 > U 

H.VL'^LTH. OIH) S, Pucblo L jr.it 'ry. 

PrnL-n:-. Ari/'.n\ 

H.AMLLV, \V Ij , 5. '44 Harper A^'er-uc, t Cijaga, llli- 

n^'is 

HAMILTON COLLEGE LIBRARY. C hnt.ir. Or.ei-U 

L. ^jni' . XeA 

HAXLLEY. HESTER M . 0 .Mcr.’-.n =5^ >n 

A', eiivt. Xc'.s Y.tL N Y 

HAXIjY, LrA\’-\RTj ^ Tvl i^eurT, Hr-neiRiUi, 

Hdv>cu 

HAN'EN, A^AEL, Mutn'. I'nivtrsu: .Ov'*' T'I. (>":•> 
HARING, DuUGLAL G . 7n5 EucIiL A^'en^e, 

eu3e, N\v, Ynrk 

HARPER, MR- HLAXCHE, 270 C-Vent Aver :c 
Xew YnrI:. X V 

Harrington, j r . rven.-tne-t >• Antnr..f-.: -g, 

Univcr'ity •.<1 Lb:'._?:i, ( I.lin us 

H\RRINgTo>N. John P li'.rex. ..I A-^-ri^n 
Ef^nnln^v Y asnineiir., I* ' 

HAKKlNGrOx. -M RA\MuNL>, -r-o-.uLv. cst Ma- 
3e.:n:, Lri! Ar-'-JiS, T 

HARRI-O.N. MIlHAELj -acranitnio InLian A^'..n:> . 

''.iorar’Hnt >. r,i|v’,,rnL, 

HAR\ARi) U-\T\ER-ITY LIBRARY CamlnJ^re, 

M. i'-... 1 mw,ig 

HAR\ I Y EDW IN T» . Dari.-n.Kith CMb-e, Han-.'-er. 
Ni... H I’nLis’.ir'. 

PIATT, GUDArrXD, \ -I I- :.-^-.,r4a -c 2Lr.r v-O^.-er, 
I’ennark 

H M'R^L TAHL \V , GjI.. PuM OPO.' An/nr;,; 

HA\ EMi.\ I.P^. LOOMi', I'H Gro»'e .-trcct. Ne.. 

Il.i. . L-ri, 1 ' ni ■ iv.ut 

HA\ET<HjRI) » r)LLEGE LIBRARY. Hav,.r7.-.M. 

H.AWLFY. FLOREATF, H'-i'n E i.'il’ Ali-i:- 

frit-r.”.'-, .\cv. Me\i' •- 

H \A', ( L\RF..\( I I . ri.' in Mi.sl j-]! !>' N.'tiifal 
H.stor.v Nc'a Yorl., N Y 

H LI/J-R . I HT ! . L>i.j>tiriii5i ut > •' ron >1 
Unrer^:-, nf fL'Jif .rni .. Btrkt L \ . f aiifnrni.. 
HLLLLR HILDA. .L- KtT.-'g ACuiu.. I'al , AlLn 

< al.fi Tr 1,1 

HLLMLR. \1K0I.NIA. 4 :: -u-rlin? L ourt, Ma-- 

Ht-NRA J.A\ir- M . L:ii;:ni-'i T'r.rv'-.rsit’. , Cart-' 

Am. 

HP..\R\', Jl Lf-, r)e’'-artr-ie'it Anih-.,*. r..- 
' 'ni'n-. I. ..r-;tv', Nl-.-. V rl . \ ‘ • 

HE\RY. ML' -ETON, P.-n Rvf, An ;.,i 1 -, fv-ir'* 


Hr.K'Ko\ ['A. AIFLMLLI- J , N..rt\.MM.Pi Lni 
•*er:.t;. i.van-t'-n, 

Hi k/i )0 Ol ORf , L, I ki<artiin '4 <■! \tit'ir..M 
( ..In,- 'u I Un' -=iiy Ne.v A "r^ NY 
•I'l.W I 1 1 . J i. , -nntl Lr-tifUii*ii. \\a-,h- 

- - 4 ' . I A 


HILR^L.MANA. k \RL\\ ,k.-r.! 

HILL.W IM14E-J.'ii ’ Awn 
HI!-!. I !' J I , O' Li e... HP 

- . Ill, , = 


!-'3tra=^.. 2'L Leiivir, 

Herr riev, ( 'ahfor"ia 
Uiiiv r'it\ -.1 ll!i- 


IL ii: \R J I ( -LIP iM. l,n;i’ w: 

o- - \ , 4 

11' .kki I , ( li \i;LL' \-,t 
\, H , ( ... 1. -t 

Hi iDgI { t ’ M 

I ' Vl .'Ol - ( ill .,rp . 


\ , -'jal’n Maiii 'fett, 

1(M , .■'(J -tr . r 

I'-r' Hi.'lP .] ILirl:, 


Hof !,LL, j \ N, 

HoiJfJ’, jl\K!'V. JOyirtri’nt 


Y't; , N A' 

•I Antiirf.,'.,' •j:\ 


HOLLENBAl k. -A-MELIA B, 4^0 Washinctnn 

Avcn-.v B- . '-Hr., At % A-r- 

HOLLIs-BI REF-I-'RA'.ELL LIBRARY. TuH.roee 

Ir-Stitate T^s7;c^te. Ai.-.- ai-^a 
HOLM MABJORlf:, 47(15 45im -ir.d. \\o,0- L, 
L TS IsHni. Nc.'. A’'ir< 

HOLTt»M.!) L 1 uf 4 Mii^ar-i Dal AHclu Na'-.a 

Ku, A''0.'>'.a-ri.i. Jayan 

H<pOPER, L»UL>LLA' R.. 2nM \\ a'Linainn .ANc'iue 
Rith.ri ir', Nea Jersey 

HUuTuN E.ARNE.-T ALBERT PcabeOy Maseain 
La"' 'iT' M-"'-:aOnU'--:i? 

HO<_P\ LR J W . A’-U'jna Tea. hers CMllege, 

ItM’K. Ari/.^-a 

HOPKIN^ LolT- J. 1L55 Hillc-e-t Avenue Pa-a- 
HOWARD. e'D'AAR B . Un l:- .> Mm?c.i"i, PPiL-- 
Ho\\‘&T MEMOkUL LIBRARY. Neu Orkan-, 

LMUis.ana 

H<P\\ARD UN1\ER-1TY LIBRARY. AVaHuncion 
T> (' 

HOWE. HERBERT L' . 1'14 APIcr direct, Euirenc 

Or^.C,.f. 

HOWELL-, WILLIAM WHITE 15o E 4‘.th street. 
Xc •. Y.c'r., \ Y 

HRDLICKA. ale- U S X'aimnal Museum, Wash- 
ir.atcii D C 

HUC'KEL. j F Irion -titir-n Annex Kans-s City 

Mi=5 'Ur: 

HVMPHREY-. (■ B , 7- Evans RoaP, Brookline, 
Massachusetrs 

HLCpL. MR- L'TT- f.A E 54th ’-trect, X'ew A'jrl:, 
X Y 

Hl'l r. R B . Tnnit . CoIIcuv HartforP, Connecticut. 
HYDE. FREDERIf'K E ,'JR . n? CassIPy Place, 
Xc'.v Br.g'Cjn -taien IsIur.P, Xew York 

IXTHAXA -TATE LIBR.ARAL InPianapolis. Iniiana. 
iXDIAXA U^I^1■R^1IV LIBRARY. Bloumingion, 

InPia^ia 

IXbTlTL 'io D I AXl R( >POL( )GiA. Univ ersi-laP.c 
Pc T «.irn',r i, (’< ini’.r i p, ,rt luJ 

iXHiniTo Di axiropologia della R 

riureri.<. IgIv 

IOWA <TATE HI-TORILAL hOCTETY Iowa City, 
lo.va 

lOW A -TATE I.IBR ARY Moines, Iowa 
lOWA-'I AIL U-\l\ER-iIA IJBRARV lowaCitv. 

JV(.(iB-, MELMLIHL IPiverkiv m* Wa-hington, 
-eattlc, WasHingti.n 

J AGLt I. R LI BR ARA . I .niv i-f ^ ape 'Tow n. Ron- 

iIcBomH, ( ape Tivun, -nuih .AOi.-a 

JAML- JEROME HILL RLI-LRLXLE LIBRARY, 
-t Panl. Minr« '.it.i 

JAME-TOWX COLLEoL LIBRARY. Janvstown. 
Xi>rjh l)ak')Ul 

JAPAM-E IX-TirUTK OI RFHoiOX-. < 
'-aiis.ii-Bunko u(j'S Kami koMiagntm., 'ULvo. ja- 
{.an 

JEXkl.N-. LAWRLXCE W s.Ut,n. Ma^'aO mm ii.. 
JEXK-. Af.BERT Ek.N’E-T, Utnv <. '-ii> i,f Mmne- 
?(>ta, Mirintafiohs, Minnesota 
J E\X E--, D EA.M I '\ ] ) _ ( L i)]i ,i.^n.,i! •'■irv t \ , \ u t- Tia 
Mtni'V'uJ MU'cii'n f)tt.i'va.( anaP.a 
jnt-1 A < I I A L REE IT BI.K, I IBk AKA , Jer-K \ 
f irv . \» V, J« r-'-e 

JIJOX Y ( AAMANO, J A( L\ I O UnivermPaP ( .-1- 
tr.il Pi < »i''ti>, < *uit.> I'( ;mPi 
JOHX ( Rl R AR LlllRARA , ^0 1 Rm -irett. 

( ill ig.. lilUM.I- 

JOH N 'C ) \ , i K 1,0 EK ! ( K , Ofjiart nu nr <if Ar- n,t> ,*!- 
oa\ . i'liilh]--. AeaPeinv , .Am i r, .M,i--ai lui-.i 1 1 - 
JO\I ', \ Ul,X I A’ i I , I piv t f'ltv Mn-i. unl^ L.uilPiriu-i, 
Ann ArBor, Mu hiaari 

JI DO. NEIE M , I - .N.lIi'ijki! Mimmim, Wa'hinu- 

tnn, 0 < 

Jl XEk.M W . IDU I mil , "na, i m, llh'mi- 
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JVXr.HANX'', RC)BF.RT L P O Box C , P.diamun, 
Porto Ricn 

JLXKLR. Ul it)KL) '>5 ('uror.a A'.<iiue, Pdb.vim. 
X’o\\ York 


KAIGLX KIK.AX tiARKPR X-ika.-Mdi/jrui.iu'' Kio- 
tofu. Japan 

RAMBLER HAROLD . So7 Hunts Point A', cnue 
Bronx, X'e\v York. X Y 

R \XAZA\V\ UXI\ ERolTY OF MFDICiXE, Kan- 
azaw a, Jat'Un 

R 'lX-A^ UtY PLBLK' LIBRARA'. Kunsis City, 
otissouri 

RAX'-A^ ^TAPE PII>T(;Rir\L -OCIFTY. Topeka 
Kansas. 

KAX>At> t^TATE TEAt.HrR^ COLLEGE. Kdloaa 
I.ibr iry Einpona. Kansas 

KATSUW'O. KA-fAL'LrA. -iiOo Broa'l’.wi.\ Avenue. 
Chicago. Illinois 

KAVFFMAX. CHARLES F. ilorn'a A\,.nuc. 
A’ork, Pt.nn5Nl\anu 

KELLY, HARPER, 52 Axenue Je U Motte Piouaet. 
Pans X\', FraiiLc 

KFT.LA', ISABEL T . Anthropology Builhini. Liu- 
% crsiiy of Cahioruu. (icrf.cic\ . C aIih«rr.K' 

KT-I.I.A', PAUL H, Io2 C hc’a7>''iiie, Lomion. E ( 
England. 

REMPi'. EDWARD J . JR . Wadmg Rix,-, Long 
I ''land. Xew A’ork 

KEXX’ARD. LD\\ARD, T)i}'artinent of \nihro- 
pol'gy, f'ulumhia Uni'-ersitx Xcw York, X Y 
REXXE'DY, R.\YM(jXD. Hail ol GraiUu.it* 

A’alc University, Xc-w HaVen. C'onnectic 't 
RFXA'OX, ALFRED iiTLPHEX, -AVarringal.” Ihi 
dciberg, \ict'>na, Au^t^aIla 
RF.PHART, C L Interstate Commerce Corpm.jsion 
Washington. D i 

KF.PKE. J()HX. 224 Hancock ■rtreet, Hrooi.hn, Xe.v 
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L4 ‘ L ’.4 


RMxT.IIfF UOLTAR.E Ul.P.WY. 

R Mh'mi'i I 'LiLrM'Y 2r - (» . ' f- j- • ' 

RAIm Rir I L-] P.'FAX, A R . I r- ' ..-i-'. ;: 

' •) . 11' - ,U 

K AI X' J I I , V - t . ' \ ;e C I '-.re .A T -r a, 

L \X-i iM J.W 5 11.: ' 5. I ■ A!. 

R VY l YPU'- X . P I > J'.. .. A ll. r. . T. -s 

RAY \ ! kXl. i , u-r . 'lar. .\F i-.u'u. tvaiik-, 
\Y > ■ j’ 

RL\I)IXA Pli.LP MU'K.'J \XL> \R1 oAL- 
Li.l V Ft..' (An . 

R1 lU ir.J.I' P'lpKPT U:*' ( n.- 

icj-' ' i’l: 

RLl Tj I I III.] i.T I,]np\?Y Pi.'U. 

RLII', LRlh. t. iru: 'L'r. \ i.art R -F^:' \ IF 

w r»' ■ 

KM'I' 'in'RI.X ,R w l.R- AVc-. 

M ..M, ' - s 

Rn\F RIi iUIA- IT '--.r.T . Ji r ,r f. 

R1 H I \XX\ I I'-’r .r, \u-\' n.' 

Ri.il H.U.l) .,LAlUc 2 ■j;-.-!.ir < ”, 4... i. ..R r,,- 

2i ( !'•' I r- 1 • , \. • S ..r' I *1 . 

PLiMiLh'. fhV.\Pi> U'l . :!. 

Rill \ }'i \'M'illn\’3, .-ri H.,r' . 

L ’ 1 ' r, l_-, \],... ' -,11-.* 

p.p I iv-'l fl I 1 I I.IPI' \K\ 1 ;, . 17, . |T,,i-tom 

1 ' 

RP 11 \;’P' M !)R! V 1 . 

U" I ■: . ,i \\ I , hw 

PP ii \TU)M tX 1 \\t J, ' ^ t ,,f . , , ] „ 

‘ - - ' ' ' X.. • \ \ 

I- p 1- 1 I -I I *1 1 \ : 1 ' j j: 1 j' 1 1 , I -t '!■ P.i 

Riji.' i 1 1! \ i If ,p \Pin -I M M i M 1 \r p Mu . i,M- ' 
1 .- .... 1 fj ■ • ■ 

Ri I ' i'll w 11.1.1 \M \ )•.„ , ... 1 .\! . 

. -r - X. ■ 2 - ■ ‘ “ 

L'PP M - i II II . Ul .r. _• . . \,...r..a.. I.tP- 

; ' - V. 1 - 1 , . 

R"1A Ri', 111 LLX 11 iiw’ V...:." Ir,....:, X..rfi 
P'PP P'l' ill \j’2 !' ; -t 1 >^ ..1 -tr._rt. 


RnrKEFFLI.KR F (')U.N'l'ATP »X'. 2(i rue .'e !i 

L-urnc P„ri' 1 'uii'-s- 

R<'i»Xil K, P-Wlli^ I'c A.r ■'T'-cet. Xev\ H:.\cn. 

i o».revi--'-4t 

RiPL, M A.lXrc.r'r P F P' Hculin 1 R-tna 1 , ^uh- 
TreasJr;. Bu.l'-’-'Lr. \N ’’.rgi jn. L' C. 

ROuER'' M.VI < i.'I.M J , '•an Rk--:') Mubcuni, "'.ir. 
DitXM f e’r .rn-. 

RUJA^. ALl (»X^(2 \1LL\, 0 : X'o 331' Mtii k. Yu- 

cai.in 

RO^EX'LLKiifc^K. ED\VARL) Ci . 50:' Eiui otrect. 

RUU''''f..* [R\‘lX‘.V' Pcl\.>': M'-.scJn'. Yale Unr. cr- 
siiv X-" i -'nut-. U- '-1 L 

ROYAL 0^01 TI'U MU-EUM. E-Pub-ir^h. Sci.t- 

RnV-"L-\V.'RrXl P, ^2=^ -trca. Melme. Tllno ^ 
ROY-. RALPH L. 1447 -trccl, XantuUNcr. 

B C’ 

KL'f'^KLL. T' jU XXFX’L, >n-l’-5n.::i In-'tituii. n, 
Wa'i’us- ]>'. 

RYXX.J i XK'i '.X, 1;.. c'7 1 ..IP Cr urch, \ irg:n.:i. 

-APR VMENPo Ji XP >R UuLLKuE, c 'n ; B I.,R 
larR, Free'..- r: f,M .lev. :.l '■a,cra''''.c-:’.> Uahiorria 
-T L‘.)li- .MLRr \.\11I.L: I.lLRARV 5PJ Lnuu^t 
Mreec. ''C L*'-' -•= X' .-i 

oT LOl L- PI LLR. LILRAKV n L.'Uis Miss->uri 
-T P.Al'L PURLP’ LTBRXRX . -t P-tuI 2E:nne5-)t.i 
-T P.AIL - UXiXERoirY LiLRARY. IkePaku:..,. 
lok\’> III, /..'...n 

-.AX DIEGO -riKXriFlU LIBR.ARY BJ.boa Park. 
LJ'i.-I.la 

-VX TiHA/O -TATE (J'LLKgK LIBRARY, ^an 
I LeU !■ 

-\X IRANPl^iO PI HLK' LTBR.XRV. C.\ic 
Cer.ic: -an i rv-t.vi-C" ' aljf'T.nia 
-\X lKAN».I-i.o 11-nOLoiHi \L '-EMIXARY 
LIBR.APX' >> 1 :. .Ar.sck'i, C ah'7i’’nia 
-.XXTA LARLARA .MU-LU.M ()l XXIUR.XLIU-- 
Ti )RX . -..nt.'i fk'’’ >ara, ( alAor'ii.i 
oAPIR. Li>V>ARD, Ad,le L nr. cf'Pr , Xcs lla\en. 

i "rnt'-tiLiit 

-ARAB LAW KEX( E COLLEGE LILRARY, Lronx- 
\i!!. XY.v V.,rk 

-.ATTLRTHWAirn, LIXT'PX JR , Uriivtrs!t> Mu- 
so'r'i. Plula-UPfl'i-.. pi 'I'l.... K uiiM 
-.\UF R. i'.AKL O 1 nr erf *\ I/I (■ ,ilif,)rnia BtrkeUv 
( ahi'.'ri.ia 

-i n \F.l 1 LR, (' r.Oeiit Ilf . Hall Ml 

(fru-iua-tc '-tu'lics Vak Lrivc”5U>, XtW H4\eri 

( Mii'iei III. r 

'FHAI'I-RX. r -oho'''! > 1 * -Afru' ir I I’e urvl Lan jaazL' 
Tru , I -nth -Xtru ^ 

I'f.Y. Al \K\' \LI( I' , ' 5 1 ; \\ on -tru. t, 

(icrtiufiiMu n. Pttir)''\ U aiiu 
-‘ Ho. iI. O! ami RU \\ RF nP \k( H, -anUi Pc. 
Xt-v Mcmco 

llodpoi i.oMMLRi'L L11;R\R\. k \\aM.rK% 
pi lie. Xe.e YtY .X V. 

^LULLr/. AOOl.i'lL 11, J.iPr., ip.i,! in^ Mluk.iI 

s, li.,..l Ikiiii'iiMrt.. Al T'. kill i 

-f'lLXi L^LJbRXRY 1)I\1-P)\, The Phiel. P O. 

P»o\ I 7 L M.uuli, Ipiilippuu Plan i-' 

>(_OI 1. iHiXM.i). Pe.ii^oA Mu'i.-'ni < auil/riikt'. 
Ma-' u iiUsell- 

'•EXR'-.^ L\R\i' 1 i2 IP UL.in ',tri 1 1 pM-.t<in Ma^-a- 

t, hu.-.tU . 

-EXT'II.L PTLIJU T.IPRXRY, Ph ami Alailmm 

‘-trects, "t ...tih-, W 

-I LH.M \\. i;kl \1> \ / , ( .1 in Lu^. Tm-h l;,il h.n, 

I ) ird, Lnu’ lOil 

•'IL'I/.I R, ( \HL ( , P, tP.O.'. Muv un, ('atnliri'kn , 
.\Ia"aclii|-<.tt'. 

-h.M W \RHi 'll I 11 )-PR \'IL!.1R(), (\u\a I’.,~ta! 
2007, - ... 1*1, ;i,, lir.i .1 

-P.XX. -M.l kl'O lo ;)i nf Gir'uan, Unhcr.'iU u! 

\\ l "Ii'I ' 1 M .1 I;-.. >tt W 1^1 I 'ti-'l'i 
-ERR \.\0. \XioXlO I', -trei-t. Parana, 

.XrL'L'iti'i 1 
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^KTrHELL. W A . Vnivcriity uf California, Berkeley, 
California 

■'CTZLER, FRAXK AI , U ? National Museum, 
Washington. D C. 

''E\S ARD, F W , ‘^nlerpint:^,” ('lOvEen, New A’ork 
''HANNON, ALEXANDER H , Ocean Springs Mis- 
sissippi 

''HAPIRO, H L , American iMuseum or Natural 
History, New York City 

''FIARP, R LAURI'^TON. I)t.ri,irtment of Economics, 
Cornell University Ithaca. New York. 
•'HELLRACH, LOUIS, 25 ^5 Le Conte Avenue, Berke- 
ley, California. 

rllETRONE. H. C , Ohio ^tate Museum, Columbus, 
Ohio 

■rHIMEIN, D B.. lo4 Sccth A%enue, San Francisco, 
C ahfornia. 

^HR\0CK, JOHN K.. 150h Regent Street, Phila- 
'klj.ihia, Pennsvhania 

<IEBERT FRWNK T , JR . 127 Mer'.rook Lane, 
Merion, Penns>lvania 

''TERRA, FELIPE, Centro 'le Estuilios Historicos, 
Medinaceh 4, Madrid, Spain 
'"IMPsON, GEORGE , Temple University, Pnila- 
dclphia, Pennsylvania 

SLOCUM LIBRARY, Otiio ^^’c^k\an Url\<''5ity, 
Delaware. Ohio 

''LOTKIN, J. S, 515 Hulsev "^treet BrooUvn, New 
York. 

SMITH, .AL.AN H., Department of Anthropology, 
Yale University, New Haven. Connecticut 
"MITH COLLEGE LIBRARY, Northampton. M.is<a- 
chusttts. 

^MITH, DE COST. Amenia New York 
SMITH, MARI.\N. 4U4 W lioih Mr.et, New York. 
N.Y. 

SMITH, MRS MAURICE. 2 Thomas Circle. X W . 
Washington. D C. 

^MITH. \ ICTOR J . Box 65o, Alpine. Texas 

W \T^ON, 18 E 4ih '''tn et. Cincmn.iti, 0^1. > 
^MITH, WILLIAM C, William Jcwell college, 
Liberty, Missouri. 

^hiCIEDAD CIENTIFTCA -ANTONIO ALZATE.” 
Mexico. D F., Mexico 

^OeiEDAD CIENTIITCA ARt.ENTlN V CeVulU 
26b, Buenos .\ires, Arsent.na 
SOITHWL^T MU^r.CM, lliu''lan-l P.irk, L•>^ 
.^naOes, California 

sPAETH, L(JUiSE M . Colkuc of thunniLrco. Ohio 
''tatc University, Columbuf, Ohio 
-'PECK, FRANK G., Lnivcrsity of penm-v Iv aiua. 
Pbiladelpliia, Penn^iV Iv.mia 

^PICER, EDWARD H;R.R No 1. Box 775. TuvS .n, 
Arizuria. 

■'ITER. LE'^LIE. Hall of Gr.idu.atL ^'tu-hes. V.le Ini- 
VLtiiG, New Huven, Ci'iincLticU 
^PINDEX, ELLEN S , ^UO W.2md ^irtLt.Nkw York. 
N. Y. 

''PINDEN, II. J , Br.L.klvn Mu-eum. r>ro..kl>n, Nkw 
York. 

^I'OKXNE public LIHRARY. ^pok.iPc, Washing- 
ton 

^PR\C»UE, LINDLEV \ 2G’(> E Wa^h>mrt..n 

\vLnue, M.idi^on, Wi>Li’''--in 
^TAVrLICHE MU.SKEN h UR TiERKl'NDF UNi’ 
\OLKERKCNOE, Zwingir-iras-i, Drc-kn 1. 
Gornuinv. 

^TAVl'ElcilE^ MU^EIM iV\< \ l iLRERKl N! > I . 

Stroseni.innstr.i'^e, 1 111, lb rlin '' W n,(>ermin}, 
'^TALLING^, W. ''I, Lal)or.‘tory of \nthr*»pui.>e\ . 
''anta I e, New Momlo 

''TVNFORD UM\I-R''irY LIBRARY. >tani-)rd 
Universitv. t'.iluornui 

■^TATE COLiJNHv LlliR \RY, ^ in J--«-. (kilitornui 
Al VFE Hl-TORU'AL WD N \TUK \L Hl^'luRV 
^GCIEI'Y Ol CGLC>RA]2(k St.itc Musmm, 
I RnvtT. t olur.ido 

"'I VTK lU'TORIi'AL ''tlClLTY OF NoKIH 
DAkijl'A, Bi'.iu.irG., Nnrih Ihirota 


STATE NORMAL '=;cHOUL LIBRARY. Bdl-ng- 
ham, Washington 

STATE TEACHER'! COLLEGE LIBRARY. Chico. 
California. 

^TATE UNI\ERSITY OF MONTANA LIBRARY, 
Missoula, Montana 

"^TEEDMANMRS EL-^IE. 41 , Cliu^i.-ie Drive, Coloni- 
al Heights Tuckahoe, New York 
STEEN, CH \RLES R . C'as.i Gran’k National Alonu- 
ment, Cooli-lge. Arizona 

STETSON, JOHN B. 1520 L-ou^t Street, Phila- 
deljihia, Pennsvlvania 

STE\ENS, B. F.'AND BRGWX. 23 Little Russell 
Street, London, England 

STE\ENS. JOHN B , c/o .\s50i.ijted Oil Conipanv , 
Ftllows, t’.ddornia 

STEWARD. FLORENCE M , Department of Soci- 
ology, Alma Ctdloge. Alma, Michigan 
''TEdd ARD, JX'LIAX H . Bureau of AniPrican Eth- 
nology, '''mithsunian Insiitutum W.’^^.lngt^'^. T> C 
''TEW .ART. OAIAR C , Dep.irtment of .Anthropology. 

University of Caluornij.. Bcrkt-Iov, Cdlifnrnui. 
''TIMHNN. J FRANK. R*.:te-50. Papeete. Tahiti 
STIRLING. MATTHEW. Bureau of American 
Ethnnlog’,. Washington. D <’ 

STOKES, JOHN F G, 2618 l-er'linarai Avenue, 
Honolulu. Hawaii 

STONE. CLAUF’E V Court House. Peo'-’a Illimcs 
STON ER, \ IcTCiR, Grccn'..ay Station, TucSon. 
.Arizona 

^TOUT, D.VVID B, 1314 Ramlall Court, Mahson, 
W'^-cotism 

STRONG, WlLLl.AM DUNC.AN. Bureau of .Wen- 
can Ltbn'il.'U . . Smithsonian Inst'tuimn. Wu'lung- 
ton. D C. 

sTRUBE, ERDMANN L L , Cokgio Aposlilico. \ ilia 
C.!!.;.!'!.!. r. ? . \ruePtme 
sUK, , Mas.aryk Universitv. Brno Kuunicova .58, 

C/tch>>sl.i\ut u\ 

SI’LI-IX’.AN, ROBERT, Gccirgetown University, 
Washington. L) (’ 

''UN YAT'''r.N IN-^TITUTF FOR AlAANCE- 
MENT 01 t ILIT RE. Nanking. China 
-.UPEKINrENDRNT. ^-mtl .v.'icrn M^mumentb 
(■'oe-'Iidue, Arizona 

''W.k.NToN. JnliN R >h'rc.iu of A’nencan Eth- 
nohuTV. W.-<h,nuton, ft (’ 

-W I LF. ^U)N•L\ R. Bnkeii.rt, NchraA.i 
oYRAtT'sr. INDERSITY LIBRVRY, ''vracu-e. 
New York. 


T.AX. S()L, F'eparttuent "f Antht..;">Uui , Univordty 
i.f Chicaso. (.’hu'_go. jlhnois 
TAYLOR .\a^EUM. We«t D.do street ('oh-radn 
"‘pring. Colorail*' 

TAALUR, WALLER W Deer P.^rU Grcenwieii, 
t'otinectu ut. 

TF. .ATA. 41 W 72p.l street. New York. N Y 
TEi-.L. WILLIAM R, 42u t.u.irantv Buikhnu. fn- 
li’anapolis. Intli-Xna 

TELLU JILU) CAESAR. Oid.a WaM Mir.uh.re^, 
Lini.i. Pe'ru 

TEMPLE LNi\LR--irY IHHRARY Kr-vul .old 

Berk'' ''trtet. I'hiladel.ibi . Penn'vlv.una 

TERRA'. R f . 5140 W e«tinir>.ter. ''t Louis, Mk-ouri 
LEI TING, L\hKA 'lU(*MI‘^nN, (,kn Washing- 
ttm Roa 1. Bronw I’k No\\ York 
LEX.As TEt IlNDld UDC \L t ( 'LIT l.F I.II’R \RV, 
Lubbock. Te'M- 

TEYEN, G M W . 2JU W \ leimc Avetme. Md- 
w.uikee. W isioiisin 

TIIOM.AS, ALI RED B, LiuverGu nl tlklihona 
Norman. t)klab'>ina 

THOMAS. MRw J F'. . 501 River Crest Drive, it 
Wurth Lee.i'' 

THOM.X''. XV I 515 ('tilar ''trect. New- Haven, Con- 

netiu'ut 

TlIOMi'-'DN, U H , i2r. Uth street. O.^kkmk Cah- 

lormi 
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THORXrUKE. E L, ' 'olu-no::. In.v^r.-.rv Xe.v 
X.Y. 

TKURXWALD, RICHARD. PenH.-n Hci’ser, Dr„--.e 
■Mrdsse 3U, Li^hier'clie, .'i LitriTc-''-\ 

TITIEV. MHCflA, Dcj-arn'cni Ant^n.pol. •-% . 

University of Micnuan. Ann Art t Micrion 
TOIiIi, \\1X*GAT£, iiO'J Ait.lbtri Rod-i (.kveKn'C 
Onio 

TURYU IMPERIAL UXi^ER^lTY AXTHRU- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE. To-:-\.. 

TOKYO IMPERIAL I XTVERMTY COLLEGE OE 
LITERATURE. T..k\o Jar.^tn 
TOWLE, MARGARET A-HLEY, 3 Concord A\enue, 

( ' imbndk'c Mas^ac^'istlts 

T02/ER. A M , 7 Hrkar.t Street. Carnbrid^e Massa- 
chusclt^. 

TRAOER. GEORGE H. Os'-,rre Terrace, 

Xe'Aark. Xfiv j£ric> 

TP.LX'X*. L H , Kar-'*!* nca. Coo-. Islan X 
a RE\’OR, jack C ARRIl-K. 41 E 57th 'street, Xe.. 
YorC. X Y 

T^IXG HUA r'OLLEGE LIBRARY ?cir-n(?. Ch.na 
TULAXE UXnERsiTY. Department o: Middle 
American Research, X'ev. Orlcv.-'S L'>ui5ur.a 
rURXEY-HlGH, HARRY, Dept ci .Anthropology. 
State Um\ erAif. uf Montana. Ml'S ,ula Montana 

TUbKEGEE XORMAL AXD IXDU-TRIAL IX- 
''lirUTE LIER.^RY. Ro-urds and Research 
Dept , Tuskepee Albama 

1Y2/ER. ERXE-T E, 175 Water ^trecl. WakWitll, 
Mas^acncsctts 

IHLENTHb K, i C. \jlla E':.^i.ria I-U'.ino-Rj,' u- 
Lana. ''Wiucrlan'. 

bX'DERHILL. RUTH, Barr irl b'ditci.. Columbia 
Uni%crsit\ . Xe'A Y'-rk. X Y 
UXITED sTA'lEo X.AliOXAL ML-EUM, Wash- 
ir^;.-n, Ti C 

UXi\ ER^1TAT> _ BIHLIOTHEK, Berlin, Doro- 
tneef'sf '*1 X* W I' . iXrlin. Cierroan\ 
UXT\ERMTAT' BIKLTOTHEK B-nn denniny 
L X I\ ER'^J i ATS BIbLiOTKEK tjie-sen, Germans 
UXDERMT.Vrs BIBLIOIHEK Gotiin-n, GeV- 
manv 

IXINLR-ITATs BIBLiOTHEK HaJK '-aale'. Ger- 
mans 

IXlNERsITATs BIBLiOTHEK, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many 

UXT\ £R^lTATs BiBLB >THEK. Innsbruck Ausrna 
UXr\f.R''n Yr> BIHLiodllLI.. J ena Germans 
VXI\ r.R'ITXT' Hirir.KpTHKK, Lui./I- (,.-r.n.!n% 

1 M\EK>irAl' BlKL!OTHEK,Marr.-jr.'Ge."n=r.>- 
E ,M\ I.R' [ 1 A 1 ^ iJlliLi'JlilEK, Wurzburg'. Licr- 
mans- 

lXI\i.K>llL'I'^-JHBLI(.aHl,K. Eun.:, s.\e.len 
i X J \ R'' f I \ 1. 1 1} RAP \ . \ i« 1 <!i’i ''o .f h .Vij-itr.ili.i. 
L.\!\ER'-ir\ LIRR \K‘\ , ( dmtr}'’i'G, En^Dn 1 
I .M\ Ek'-ri'YElBR vP', , ''‘Oknl,....;.!. ''..uth Airiea 
I Xi\KK''ir\ IMI '■I.L.M, I’hiLidi Ptnn'sl- 

EM'^LK'ITY Of AL\-k\ L1BK\RY CoIK^-l, 

IXaLR-riY OI A\’i/j)S.\ LlbPWRV. 

bM\l,R''l'lY (Jl AREAA'V-. (.l.NERYL LE 
I)}. \li\, F,’’, 

1 Y (zl J;K1 'Ti_>L LI]:R\RY. Brinci!, 

L\I\EK'ITV (Jl LFirOU (niAYriiI\, p„ii,t 

UXUEK'ITYor i,T I 1 \L() I.HlK \I;Y 

'tr.il, UzlIzY. . Y-rb 

^''IJ'fbOTY ()! I M.IIOKMv L1I;1'.\RY, 
lM\ i k'ii\ 1)1 I Jill \(,( I ],ll,K VRIIN (hii..,..., 
I M\ I'.k -1 I Y 1)1 (JXblNA \]1 l.lijRVRY (.r,- 

1 1 - 1 .11 I 1 I. . 


IWUER'IIVOF COLORAUU LIBRARY, Bo.ili'c-, 

(.'niora 'o 

UXT\ ER^ITY OF DEX\ KR, Uniscrsits Park, 
liens er (.'■■'Icraln 

I'XI\ ERSITY fdl H\W ATI. H.'nd.ila. Hass an 
LXI\ER:?1IY OE ILEiXOl^ LIBRARA, Lrbana, 

Ill-ro.i., 

UXDvER-lTY OE KAX>AS LIBRARY, Lassrence. 

E'XRERMTYOI KEXTUCKY LIBRARY, Lemnc- 
ton. Ker.tU'.ks 

UXT\I:R<ITY (dF MKTIIGXX t'.EXERAL LI- 
BRARY. Ann Arbor M-ch:;ian 
LXT\ FRUITY oi- MIXXE>oTA LIBRARY, MinrK- 
ap -Ls Minnesota 

IXTVER^lTYOl MLn.-OURl LIBRARY Columbia. 
Missi'ur. 

UXT\ERoaA 01 MOXTAXA LIBRARY. Missoula. 
M >niana 

UXI\ ERoITY OF XEBRA^KA LIBRARY. Lincoln, 
Xebraska 

UX1\KR<ITV OF XEBRA.'^KA SOCIOLOGY DE- 
PARTMENT Lmodn. Xebraska 
UXIVER''ITY OF XEW H.VMF^HIRE. Durham, 
Xesv Hampshire 

UXIVER-^ITY OF XEW MEXICO LIBR.\RY, 
Albaaucrqae, Xess- Mexico 

UXi\ ER'^ITY Ui M.fRTin \RoLIXA LIBRARY. 

t'.naoel Hu: X'o’-rh Carohna 
UXI\ER-ITY ()I XuRIH DAKOTA LIBRARY. 
Unsversitv. X-'.-t' T)a’-: 'la 

UXIVERMLY Ol XUTKL DAME Xotre Dame. 
I'l'hdP.a. 

UXiVER^iTY Ulr OHIO LIBRARY, Columbus, 

O.ii" 

UXIVER^ITY OF (jKL\HOMA LIBRARY, Xor- 

mcH, Cfklaii'Sn.j, 

rXIVER'-ITV or ORFGOX library, Eugene 
C'regon 

UXI\ ER'^ITY OF OT Dune'hn, X’tss Zcalan'b 
UXTVER>ITY OF PEXX''YL\ AXIA LIBRARY. 
Phila'lelp^’ua, Pennss Is ania 

UXTVER^ITV OF PHILIPPINE^ LIBRARY. 
Manila, Pn.I ppine Islands, 

UNIVERSITY 01 PITT-BUROH LIBRARY. 'UO 
“Mate Hall. Pittsburgh. Pennsslvania 
UXT\F.R''il\ (Jl R(J( IIE^'i'ER. '^oci'jltigy Depart- 
ment. Rochester, \e.\- York 
UXUER'lTYOl- MfllH CAROLINA LIBRARY, 
('olumbia, '^outh C'ar*>hn:i 

lXi\LR>ilYol' -(Jb J'HLRX CALll 0RXT4. Col- 
lege of LiCcril \rt^, I.os Aruel's, ('aliiornia 
UXi\ ERnITY (JJr TEXA^ LIBRARY, Austin, 
Tt sas 

UNIX FRUITY OF ToRoXTO LIBRARY, Toronto, 
( aiiada 
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APACHE DATA CONCERNING THE RE- 
LATION OF KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 

TO SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION By M. E. OPLER 

I N a recent exchange between A. L. Kroeber and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
the latter took the occasion to state his position upon the question of the 
relation between the terminological classification of kindred and the social 
classification. To quote his own words: ‘‘The former is revealed in kinship 
terminology, the latter in social usages of all kinds, not only in institutions 
such as clans or special forms of marriage, but specifically in the attitudes 
and behavior of relatives to one another. It is between these two aspects 
of social structure that Radcliffe-Brown sees a ‘‘fairly close correlation.” 

Toward the close of his communication Radcliffe-Brown lists, with 
evident approval, a number of studies of the “nature and degree of inner 
consistency to be found in kinship systems.’’ Following as this does his claim 
for high correlation between kinship terminology and social classification, 
I take the implication to be that these several studies yield support for his 
point of view. Among the studies of tribes listed there is reference to the 
Apache, and I have reason to believe that in this citation Radcliffe-Brown 
is thinking, at least in part, of data drawn from comparative ethnological 
studies of Apache tribes which I have completed in recent years. It is only 
within the last few months that it has been possible to arrange and review 
the full body of Apache materials. Some of the data lately analyzed are so 
pertinent to the important point Radcliffe-Brown has raised, that I feel 
impelled, in justice to him and to those who have been guide<l by his refer- 
ence to Apache material, to explain that a comparison of Apache kinship 
systems discloses some grave discrepancies between kinship terminology 
and what Radcliffe-Brown has defined as “social classification. 

When I last saw Professor Radcliffe-Brown, he commented with satis- 
faction ui)on the fact that the Mescalcro Apache do not differentiate be- 
tween cross- and parallel cousins either in terminology or behavior patterns, 
whereas the Jicarilla Apache, who address different terms to cross- and 

Kin^fup Termir.jloyies in Cdifonra (American Anthropolngist, Vol 37, pp. 530 35, 
1035), p. 531 
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parallel coufin?, iike'.vise differentiate between the?e t'.\o kinds uf relatives 
in behavior pattern.- This appealed to Radcliffe-Brown as a double proof 
of the correctness of his thesis. He felt that his vie'.v of the necessity of in- 
ternal consistency in form and function v, ithin any ftiveii tribe was thereby 
vindicated and that further confirniaiion of a comparati\’e order was estab- 
lished V. hen, in going from one Apache tribe to another, a change in 
terminological classification was accompanied by a change in social classi- 
fication. 

The facts in respect to cross- and piarallel cousins for these two Apache 
tribes are as stated, but too hasty a conclusion must not be drawn from 
them. If one is willing to weigh all the evidence one will soon learn that a 
significant correlation between the terms -ahich an Apache addresses to his 
age-mates and the behavior patterns he accords them, is farfrom established. 

Xriw it is true that a Mescalero Apache d<jes not differentiate between 
cross- and. parallel cousins. In fact he d<jes nut differentiate terminologically 
betwemi siblings and cousins of any description; he has one term for sibling 
or cousin 01 the same sc.x, as himself and another term for a sibling or cousin 
of the opposite sc.x. Bui while there is nothing in the terminology to indi- 
cate it, there is a difference between his attitude and behavior pattern for a 
Cousin of the opposite sex and his treatment of a sibling of the opposite 
sex. Ihe most acceptable way to treat a cousin r.f opposite sex in former 
times was to avoid her entirel\-. When practical considerations made this 
inadvisable, restraint which amounted tci avoidance was initiated between 
these two relatives. On the other hand, though a formal restraint existed be- 
tween siblings of opposite sex, it was of a much d.ifferent degree, if not uf a 
different order. Such siblings slept in the same dwelling; a sister might pre- 
pare loud for a hungry brother, etc. In terms of commonplace behavior it 
make.s ejuite some difference uhether a person ilees from the jiresence of 
arujiher individual cm moves about in the same encamjiment with him. 
\et ihi.s imjicjrtaiu difference in attitude ami behavior has no counterpart 
in a refinement of the terminology. 

ill ,e_' ti'.i.ri, '.oiulil i,e nu cU'urLric.o in the '."'".a.iiir of Afe-cdlcru luevarJs a 
t ui ~-rx an-i a tnU'-iQ hi'itl rt,m(ii«„!y < t/niitLled. for inst.mLC, 

t PT' ’’.uHi H LTan- ipafv nt - sihiinj; If. ’lov, l'. lt, i here i-s t'.o lt;. hoi id w ilh the h rand pa runt 

ehro'.iih tap rciation-^hii:* i-^ t-'tabli-'hcdi (and tni-i luL[)p( n- ot i.a-'tonalh. with a fathur’s 

1 itntr anir^nLC Apa' he -in- e 't_noe i? mat riloi .i. j anh his ta -t t-ndan t > do not list nnai h\ , thn 
rfiiaLio:--] a, a/ i^bwowfi oh^rrctl and the u-aat-^ A-''' 'trirdy -•hvi-p' y,! '{ hf tnndt nrs i-s lo- 
oaro.' a nrat-Ua; tiiriniiUori < f intnRti.LU in so, iaJi\ prt'-( t:hi‘d iwha. jmr a^ thn ranya widan-- 
\i-i tlii= i.'aj, oi, iH-j.;, ,,y Londuion'. An Vpacha ira\ ht‘ nifwa Loixarncti about 

hi' ot_ iia , imr ; 1 1 ard- i distant r<_Liti' a than ha about bahas im** to a nearer kinr-rnan siinpl v 
be; a^'t- ' 're irn-taut a,-, thro him frequently sitii tlm funner 
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Some ma}' doubt the fundamental nature of the avoidance relation be- 
tween hlescalero cousins and think of it as a slight heightening of the 
restraint between siblings of opposite sex which requires no special termino- 
logical notice. For these I cite Lipan Apache data. Mescalero kinship is 
rich in avoidance relations; for the Lipan the avoidance of one relative 
only is permitted. This relative is not the mother-in-law nor any affinal 
relative. It turns out to be the cousin (cross- or parallel) of the opposite 
sex. Yet, despite the delimitation of this avoidance to cousins, one term 
suffices for cousin and sibling of the opposite sex. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the question. Radcliffe-Brown 
noted that Jicarilla Apache cross-cousins were terminologically separated 
from parallel cousins (parallel cousins being classified as siblings! and that 
the treatment accorded the cousin group was divergent from that extended 
to the sibling group. But there are other data less adaptable to his inter- 
pretation. 

In scanning the material we remark, for instance, that there is one term 
which may mean cousin of either sex. But there is another term for cousin 
of the same sex, ynale speaking, and this latter term is practically always 
used to the appropriate relative. There is no corresponding term which 
can mean cousin of the same sex, female speaking. It seems eminently sen- 
sible that the Jicarilla boy should have a term which differentiates his male 
cousin from his female cousin, for his relations with those two relatives are 
as antipodal as can be imagined. With his male cousin he carries on a robust 
joking relationship which even extended in aboriginal times to the good- 
humored theft of his relative’s mate. Towards his female cousin he observes 
rules which vary from stringent restraint to full avoidance. 

But what of the Jicarilla woman who has but one term which must serve 
for the two relatives to whom she reacts with ecjual disparity? Her pattern 
of behavior with respect to her male and female cousins does not differ a 
whit from that of the Jicarilla man. She browbeats, plagues, and humiliates 
her female cousin to her heart's content and makes off with this cousin’s 
spouse on occasion. She e.xercises that same restraint or avoidance with 
respect to a cousin of the opposite sex as Joes the Jicarilla male. Our suspi- 
cions are aroused. Is the correlation of kinship terminology and social clas- 
sification partial to the single standard? 

I could list other items of a similar nature drawn from the data of 
Apache relationships in ego’s generation, but perhaps those which have 
been mentioned are enough to indicate that the correlation which Radcliffe- 
Brown seeks to establish will hardly cover the e.xigencies of .Lpache kinship, 
even for this one generation. On the contrary we are confronted, even in 
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the few data reviewed, with terms which seemingl>- iynore or flout marked 
behavior patterns, and with important usages and behavior patterns which 
leave no reflection in terminological classiflcation 

It will prove somewhat illuminating if we consiiier the position, with 
regard to both termflnological and social classification, of the mother’s 
sister in various Apache groups. The prevailing Jicarilla Apache practice 
is to classify the mother’s sister with the mother terminologically. This 
procedure seems altogether reasonable in terms of what Radcline-Brown 
has described as "social classification.'’ In Jicarilla life sisters are associated 
in work and in play as they grow up. If one sees two Jicarilla women 
laboring together at a task, a justified guess is that they are sisters. Resi- 
dence is matrilocal: husbands are brought to the parental camp. Therefore 
marriage little disturbs the bond between two sisters. Sororal polvgvnv 
was practiced.; a man, if he felt inclined to indulge in plural marriage, wed- 
ded sisters of his v. ife as they matured. Thus sisters could be co-wives. The 
sororate was encoura,ged; a man was olfliged to marrv his dead wife's 
sister if her family so decreed. 

Let us now consider the station of the mother’s sister in another 
Apache scjcicty, the Chiricahua Every institution and usage which has 
been listed for the Jicarilla is true of t.he Chiricahua as well. The close 
common bond which we noted for Jicarilla sisters is just as characteristic 
of the Chiricahua scene. But w.here the Jicarilla cla^sifv the mother's sister 
with the mother, the Chiricahua classify her with the mother's brother, 

e pass to the Lipan .Apache. The Lipan Apache view the mother’s 
sister as do the Chiricahua in all other respects, but the Lipan did not 
practice polygyny, and therefore sororal polygyny drops out of our reckon- 
ing. There is, consequently, one less reason than we could list for the 
Chiricahua for the Lipan to identify the mother’s lister with the mother. 
This time, we think, \\c may surely predict that the mother and her sister 
will not be classified together by the Lipan. But, on the contrary, this is 
precisely what happens. 

Let us now turn to the AAhite Alountain .Apache and review the data on 
in^titutional life and behavior patterns. We note that sororal polvgvnv is 
here restored. W e learn that all the threads which bind together tlie Jicarilla 
sisters are here in evidence too. W’e discover that in addition to all the 
circu m -tances which tenil to identifv sisters in other .Apache trifjcs, a new 
and important element is added. The White Mountain .Apache are organ- 
ized into strong matrilineal clans, and relations between sisters are further 
solidifieil by the feeling of clan unity and common descent. W’e feel no 
hesitance in advancing the opinion that the mother and her sister must here 
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be classified together. And again we are wrong. The White Mountain 
Apache address a separate term to the mother’s sister. 

Our attention is invited to the Mescalero Apache. Of all the Apache 
groups, the hlescalero most closely resemble their immediate neighbors, the 
Chiricahua. The correspondances in dialect, myths, rites, and social organ- 
ization are so numerous and striking that the common origin and late 
differentiation of these two tribes are patent. So far as the mother's sister 
is concerned, the behavior patterns regarding her do not differ a whit in 
these two tribes. It is a temptation to predict that the Mescalero address 
the mother’s sister as the Chiricahua do (i.e., classify her with the mother’s 
brother). Yet the Alescalero have no less than three ways in which they may 
address the mother’s sister. Most infrequent!}’ they classify her with the 
mother, they may classify her with the mother’s brother (the Chiricahua 
practice), but commonly they call her by a separate term. 

Two interesting facts emerge from the survey of the position of the 
mother’s sister in Apache society. One is that the position of the mother’s 
sister in terms of Radcliffe-Brown’s “social classification” is everywhere 
much the same. The e.xtended domestic family with matrilocal residence is 
the basic unit of social organization among the Southern Athabaskans, and 
the web of behavior patterns and usages which attaches to it has among all 
the Apache peoples a common flavor. The place of the mother's sister in 
this web of behavior patterns does not change significantly as one goes from 
Apache group to Apache group. When elements are introduced which might 
conceic-ably alter the status of the mother’s sister, such as the clan, these 
changes seem to have no relation to terminological shifts. 

The other impressive conclusion is that despite the unity of social 
classification for the mother’s sister in Apache society, there is anything but 
agreement in respect to the terminological classification to which she is 
subject. We have seen, even in the incomplete data presented above, that 
she may be classified with the mother, with the mother’s brother, that a 
separate term may be utilized for her, or that various choices and alter- 
natives mav be acceptable. The thesis that there must necessarily be a high 
correlation between social classification and terminological classification 
seems eloquently refuted by Apache data pertaining to the mother’s sister. 

From the manv cases of disharmony between social classification and 
terminological classification which recommend themselves to my attention, 
I shall point to but one more. I choose this from data concerning the 
graiidparental generation of the Mescalero and Chiricahua. Both of these 
tribes use four identical, self-reciprocal terms for the grandparent-grand- 
child relationship. The Chiricahua call the grandparent’s siblings of either 
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sex b\' the same term they use to the ,”:ranJpareni. For the Alescalero, how- 
ever, the great-uncles and great-aunts are ditierentiated according to sex, 
the maternal great-uncle bein,g classified with the maternal grandfather, 
while the maternal great-aunt is classified with the maternal grandmother. 

Is there any diiTerence in behavior patterns or usage for the respective 
great-uncles anci great-aunts of thc-i^e two tribes which would render this 
terminology consonant wdth Radcliffe-Brown's views? I found not the 
slightest evidence of such a thing But I did find a factor with which this 
procedure shows correspondance. The Mescalero are prune to recognize 
sex distinctions for purposes of classification where the Chiricahua are not, 
\\'itness the tendency of the Mescalero to separate the mother’s sister from 
the mother’s brother termmologically while the Chiricahua classify those 
two relatives together Again, the Chiricahua and Mescalero both impose 
many avoidance relaticins upon the man at marriage. But. whereas the 
Chiricahua man avoids affinal relatives of both sexes, the INIescalero newly- 
wed avoids his wife'; female relatives ordy. 

W hen I first recogrdzed the sex nature of these alignments, I thought 
that Radcliffe-Brown’s functionalism was perhaps applicable, but in a 
wider, more fundamental sense. I thought that tliero might be some signal 
diiference in the position oi wumen, or in the relation between the sexes for 
these two tribes — that a scrutiny of the di’>'ision of hi wm. of differences of 
rights according lo sex in ceremonial mratters or in .--r.cial privile,ge. would 
furnish the clew. But the two tnbes proved to be unmistakably alike in all 
these respects and I was furcedi to abandon ni'' effori to applv a view in 
which I was genuinely interested,. 

I cannot dwell uf/un the implications <.f this cnmparatiN’e material with- 
out some degree of personal humility, for ininiediatelv followin.g my first 
two an""! a half months of fiehl-work i field-wurk which haj)j)il\’ continued 
for a much loiyger period of tiniei I v, rote a paper of which 1 am not now' 
loo proU(.i, which argued fur the nuiess of Mescalero and Chiricahua ter- 
minological classification in the light of their instiiutions and behavior 
patterns " It is true that my path was smoothed bv me- own ignorance. I 
was quite oblivious of the cousin avoidance, for instance, and wa- there- 

liiu Linon ’.viiicli this paper was lia-cd 'was gathered on the Mesi .ilero keser\'a- 

tisii 111 tnn:ie,liun ,\itl; a sumnier rielil-trainini; expeiiitiun nt the I.abnratory of .\r.thro- 
poloc.v of Sahla 1 .My ooheaeue- am! 1 founCi three mueh interniarried .\par!ie t ritn s on iipv- 
iny the ros'.T'. .ar.n and oouid ri'-t. ... iiisi'ieriny t!ie time at our disposal and t’ne fact th.it 

'.ve were ceri, c’-nid ■.■.iiii /,ther a-pects ot tiie culture as weil, -ettle a!i ni.ittcrs of kin-hiii and 
-CM. lal fircMnnatr >n according ti > tribal .oriain \\ hat v. e emerged v. ith, though we did not know 
It at tue time, '.'.as a general average of eontem[>orary reseriation usage During succeeding 
lick! trips, 1 w as able to ,iork out the differences according to tribe 
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fore untroubled by the lack of terminology to separate cousin from sibling. 
But I wrote persuasively and made it all appear reasonable and almost inev- 
itable. I am convinced now that this can always be done for one tribe or 
for two tribes which agree as closely in terminology and usage as do the 
Mescalero and Chiricahua. It was not until comparative labors gave me 
identical social situations coupled with widely different terminological 
classification and, conversely, divergent modes of classifying relatives where 
no change in behavior pattern warranted it, that I began to suspect that 
I had been more mellifluous than correct. As my comparative ethnological 
studies proceeded and the contradictory evidence to a simplistic conception 
of the relation between kinship terminology and social classification multi- 
plied, I was forced to re-examine the entire question. 

For a suggestion concerning the limitations of Radcliffe-Brown’s formu- 
lation as I began to see them, we will do well to turn once more to his ex- 
change with Kroeber. RadcliSe-Brown has here enunciated his position 
with perfect clarity. Kroeber, in commenting upon two tribes whose modes 
of classifying kin differed, though they seemed to be remarkably alike in 
other respects, called attention to the fact that the Yurok of California 
classify the father’s brother and mother’s brother together, whereas the 
Tolowa distinguish them. Radcliffe-Brown responded as follows: 

There are three possibilities. (1) That the Tolowa have differences in attitude and 
behavior towards the two kinds of uncle and the Yurok do not. In this case both 
terminologies are correlated or consistent with the social classification. (.2) That in 
both tribes there is no significant difference in the attitude and behavior towards 
the two kinds of uncles. In this case the Yurok terminology is consistent with the 
social system and the Tolowa is not, (d) That in both tribes there is a significant 
difference in attitude and behavior towards the paternal uncle on the one side and 
the maternal uncle on the other. In this case the Tolowa terminology is functionally 
consistent with the social system and the Yurok is not.^ 

What are the undeclared jrremises of these instructive statements? The 
first, and most astonishing, is that Radcliffe-Brown conceives of social 
classification as a unit characteristic. The terminology agrees with the social 
classification or it does not. The terminology and behavior patterns are 
functionally consistent or they are not. For Radcliffe-Brown, a person's 
position in respect to any relative is so clear, so unambiguous, that it can 
be tinerringlv classified. There are no steps, no half-tones, no perplexities. 
It is not irrelevant that he has termed the very process "social classifica- 
tion.” Whence comes this functionalism by ultimatum? I suspect that it is 


^ Ibid , p 5 a2. 
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not functionalism at all. I have an earnest conviction that functionalism is 
less schematic and more subtle than this. 

Let us return to the classification of mother's sister which we touched 
on above. We saw that the mother’s sister functioned in much the same wav- 
in all Apache groups, but that there were a number of different ways of 
classifying her terminologically. To narrow the argument and bring the 
issues to the fore, let us say we have two such Apache groups, one of which 
classifies the mother’s sister with the mother while the other uses a special 
term for her. I grant that the simplest manner with which to deal with such 
stubborn irregularities is to e.xplain that the terminology of one tribe is con- 
sistent with the social system and the other is not. But if we must call our- 
selves functionalists why not try functionalism? The truth is that there are 
good and sufficient reasons why a mother’s sister should be associated 
terminologically with the mother in .\pache society, and there are other 
e.xcellent and convincing reasons why she should stand alone in this re- 
spect. The circumstances which validate the classification of the two 
women under one term have already been indicated and include matrilocal 
residence, the possibility of sororal polygyny, and the sororate. 

On the other hand, married sisters, while they live in the same cluster 
of camps, erect separate dwellings. Though sororal polygyny was at all 
times permissible, it took a wealthy man to support so large a household, 
and consequently in practice it was the exception rather than the rule. The 
execution of the terms of the sororate depended upon the presence of unat- 
tached sisters of marriageable years, and while unions of this type were not 
infrequent, they did not constitute a large percentage of all marriages. A 
child’s own mother lives in the same dwelling with him and fondles and 
cares for him, sews his clothing, etc. She stays with the man he recognizes 
as his father. But his mother’s sister, kind to him and interested in him 
though she may be, lives most often in another dwelling and with a man 
who is merely the child’s relative by marriage. Usually she has children and 
cares of her own. 

These facts, pro and con, are true for both of these Apache tribes and 
form the basis for possible variation. One tribe has selected the first set of 
conditions as the rationalization of its particular usage and the other in- 
vokes the second set. I would hesitate long before deciding which of these 
kinship classifications is “functionally consistent with the social system.” 

Incidently we have here some hint of how the “high correlation” be- 
tween terminological classification and social classification of which Rad- 
cliffe-Brown has spoken may be realized. When, in working out the kinship 
system of the first type, the conversation turns on the informant’s use of 
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the same term for mother’s sister as for the mother, he is not incapable of 
rationalizing and returning answer that it is because his mother’s sister is 
"just like” his mother. If proof is required he will appeal to the institutions 
and usages listed above. And when there is occasion for a member of the 
other tribe to explain why he does not classify his mother’s sister with his 
mother, he just as stoutly defends as the only intelligent one the termino- 
logical solution at which his tribe has arrived. His mother and his mother’s 
sister are two different persons as anyone should be able to see, he tells me. 
His mother nursed and raised him and disciplined him when he needed it 
too. He confuses her with no one else. It is to be hoped that ethnologists 
who would be most reluctant to accept as fact a native rationalization of a 
myth, will be just as circumspect before offering these constructs as the key 
to the relation between terminology and behavior. Just as often they seem 
to me to be attempts on the part of natives to vindicate and impart con- 
sistency to their particular terminological usages. I question whether such 
statements are necessarily the most accurate descriptions of the relation- 
ship as it actually e.xists. 

In short, since terminological classification is obviously an arbitrary 
and limited procedure, we have no reason to believe that it can or does 
adequately symbolize complex relationships, .^s I have attempted to show, 
in two groups the same relationship may be classified differently termino- 
logically. When this happens it need not be because of functional con- 
sistency in one tribe and the lack of it in the other. It may very well occur 
because two or more terminological choices are implicit in the totality of 
behavior patterns which surround any one relative. 

A brief return to the Apache mother-mother’s sister relationship may 
illuminate this conception. If we symbolize the lives and fortunes of two 
Apache sisters by two circles, we shall see that at some point these circles 
cross-sect. There is a portion of each circle or life which merges with the 
other, then, and this may represent the institutions, common experiences, 
and obligations which operate to identify these women. A portion of each 
circle remains outside the other and typifies those aspects of the Apache 
woman’s role which are entirely separated from the affairs of her sister. I 
hold that it is no functional inconsistency to recognize either or both of 
these possibilities in terminology. The functional inconsistency, on the con- 
trary, would be the failure to appreciate the extent and diversity of the roles 
of these women in Apache society, and the crime against the most profound 
ami satisfying type of functionalism would be a drab and mechanical prac- 
tice of giving due notice to that fringe of social behavior only which has 
happened to find e.xpression in kinship terminology. 
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The limitations of the attempt to use the curreLilion of kinship terms 
and social classification as a guide to the realities and functional consistency 
of a social svstem will become apparent if we consider social relationships 
which never could be properly expressed in terminology. An instance that 
comes to mind is the case of the Jicarilla grandparent. 

Now the Jicarilla grandparent serves in a double role. He acts as the 
teacher, disciplinarian, and chief bugaboo of the child, and the measures, 
many of them stylized and institutionalized, to which he treats the young- 
ster who loiters in the tasks set before him. are severe and command respect. 
On the other hand, when all is going smoothly, a joking relationship, replete 
with practical pranks and bantering, often about sexual matters, replaces 
the more serious tie. The Jicarilla have failed to invent any kinship ter- 
minology that will correlate with the grandparent-grandchild relationship as 
they conduct it, and anyone who has tested the substance of that relation- 
ship will hardly wonder at it. 

But the oversimplification of the concept of social relationships, this 
implication that any social classification is so unitary in character that it 
will find expression in single modes of terminological classification, is but 
one of the undeclared premises of the Tolowa-Yurok formula to which ex- 
ception must be taken. The corrollary to Radcliffe-Brown’s insistence that 
when the social classification of a relative cannot be correlated with the 
terminological classification, a functional inconsistency between the social 
system and the classification exists, must be the assumption that kinship 
terminology is the way to express social relations. 

Is it not time that kinship terminology cease to be the sacred cow of 
anthropology? Let us grant that kinship terms are significant labels often. 
Let us agree that they become overlaid with meaning and feeling tones for 
the relation.ships they imply. Let us admit that they are often the symbols 
and reminders of duty and specific obligation. Let us point out that among 
some people verbal classifications which reflect relationship and obligations 
may loom most important and may be worked out with rare completeness. 
But above all let us recognize that terminology is but one wav of many, a 
way in which recognized social relationships may be represented. Granting 
that kinship terminology is an economical, convenient, and much used de- 
vice with which the native keeps account of matters in the social sphere, it 
IS, nevertheless, not the only means at his command for S(j doing. Myths, 
tales, penalties, instruction, common understandings mav be utilized to 
this end and may usurp the place of terminology in marking and perpetuat- 
ing certain behavior patterns. 

In my own field-work I have come upon a great number of social re- 
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lationships which are clearly marked and kept in mind by devices other 
than kinship classification. The attitude of the Jicarilla girl towards her 
male and female cousins is a case in point. Though the behavior patterns 
towards these two cousins are far from the same, these relatives are called 
by the same term. But the distinction between these two kinds of relatives 
is never blurred for an instant because of the lack of distinguishing termi- 
nology. From the moment the girl is able to understand language she is 
warned not to have traffic with her male cousin. She is overwhelmed with 
tales of what has happened to those who disobeyed this injunction in the 
past. She hears that social intercourse with a male cousin will be followed 
by a severe burn or some mishap with fire. She listens to evidence designed 
to prove that even lice from a male cousin can transmit to her a fatal ill- 
ness. She learns that should she become mad the water in which a male 
cousin has washed his hair would constitute an effective remedy. Through 
other stories, advice, and persuasive demonstrations, a much different 
manner of regarding her female cousin is inculcated. Now these two social 
relationships are not to be correlated with any terminology manifestly, 
since separate terms indicating the sex of the cousins do not exist, but the 
social relationship is to be correlated with items of belief, with stories, 
with types of instruction, which are as expressive and impressive as any 
terminology could be. There is no functional inconsistency, considering the 
total cultural panorama, in the lack of differentiating terms for these rela- 
tionships. From a functional point of view the culture calls attention in 
many wa\-s to the relationships. No one except a person myopic to every- 
thing but kinship classification would argue that the relationships have not 
been emphasized and signalized enough in Jicarilla life. 

.\nother example, pointing to the same conclusion, is drawn from the 
Chiricahua. When a Chiricahua .\iiache meets a bear, it is said that if he 
calls out, ‘’Cila, do not look upon me,” the bear, very much ashamed, will 
turn away without molesting him. The use of the phrase is an attempt to 
invoke sympathetic magic to avoid an unpleasant encounter. The Apache, 
addressing the bear bv a term which signifies an avoidance relationship, 
makes him feel the embarrassment that any Chiricahua would feel in seeing 
one from whom he hides, and the precipitous flight of the bear is the result. 
The term cila means literally, “sibling or cousin of the opposite sex.” There 
is no separate term for “cousin of the opposite sex." But, since only the 
cousin and never the sibling ma>- be avoided, the word clearly refers in this 
context to the cousin. In other words the Apache not only retain a dis- 
tinction in social relations for which they have no terms, but they act on 
the basis of this distinction. A few e.xamples of this nature should be enough 
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to demonstrate that natives can build up systems of behavior and social 
communication, and that these can function smoothly in terms of inner 
understandings and other cultural correlates, without ever registering as 
criteria of classification in the kinship system. 

One last item to suggest that behavior patterns between relatives can 
operate efSciently despite the lack of terminological reverberations may be 
in order. When I was gathering Jicarilla myths and tales, and relationship 
terms were given by informants, I would stop from time to time to inquire 
(since the Jicarilla have but two terms for grandparents, one for grand- 
parents of each sex) whether the paternal or maternal grandfather or 
grandmother was meant. This itch for accuracy on my part irritated my in- 
formants at times, and 1 am sure that I was more than once suspected of in- 
jecting the question for its nuisance value. My informants felt that I should 
be able to make the identification from the context. If a child is said to 
run a few steps to his grandfather’s home to hear some stories or carry a 
message, it was expected that I appreciate at once that with matrilocal 
residence in force only the mother's father would be so situated. 

It must be understood that the native brings to his round of activity, 
whether that be the telling of a story, the performance of a rite, or the calling 
of a kinship term, a special sensitivity to the totality of his tribal life. Terms 
and classifications which a less sensitized anthropologist may consider es- 
sential to an understanding of the outline of a social sc'stem, may be made 
less necessary by some other hall-mark or ground of common understand- 
ing. Our oflice is to use kinship terminology when we can, and not to be 
ruled by it when we cannot. 

L'XIIEI) SlAl'ES iXDIA.V SeK\ICE 

Wasiiixgiox, D.C. 



POLYXESIAX ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY By ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 

I 

F or a variety of reasons the present seems appropriate for considering 
briefly the status of Polynesian research in ethnology and anthropology, 
to evaluate research already done and to look at the immediate future in 
these terms. 

The incentive to modern research in Polynesia came from a report pre- 
pared for the First Pan-Pacific Science Conference, held in Honolulu in 
l‘C0, by a group of prominent scientists, including Dixon, Kroeber, Lowie, 
Rivers, Sullivan, Terman, Tozzer, and Wood-Jones. This report, Reconi- 
'ncnddtions for Anthropological Research in Polynesia, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, marks a new chapter in Polynesian research. 
It noted that research in all areas of the Pacific was of great importance but 
considered the Polynesian problem as the immediate primary undertaking, 
since Polynesia comprises the heart of the Pacific. The Report noted 
further that skilled anthropological study had had, to that date, no place 
in Polynesia, the greater part of available data having been gathered by 
untrained observers in an unsystematic manner. After surveying this 
material, the Report proceeded to sketch problems to be stressed in future 
research. These were general and specific topics of investigation paralleling 
similar discussions in, for instance. Notes and Queries in Anthropology. The 
Committee’s remarks on linguistics were succinct. It stressed the necessity 
'■f coordinating synthetic work, pointing out that only a trained philologist 
devoting himself uninterruptedly to the task for five to ten years could 
.solve the complex problems involved and leave Oceanic philology as an 
organized usable body of knowledge where then it was but a mass of 
chaotic data. Historic and psychological researches were also outlined, the 
former to meet the requirements of scientists wishing to study the exact 
cultural phase of the Polynesians at the advent of the first European dis- 
coverers, the latter embracing mental and sense testing and psychoanalytic 
uthhvork. Finally, the Committee felt a need for comprehensive synthetic 
-'csearch, especially in the fields of linguistics, cultural history, and racial 
ai'iuiities. 

In research work carried out in Polynesia since 1920 there has been evi- 
ocnt, in general, a desire to attack problems in the order of their urgency — 
the criterion of urgency very clearly being the rate at which essential evi- 
'lence was disappearing. Anthropological research has seemed important 
because, according to some authorities, 1930 was the date beyond which the 
mformation for most islands would be of rapi<lly decreasing value. It was 
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with this assumed need of urgency in mind and with the sujjport of the 
recommendations of the Committee that many detailed reconnaissance 
studies were initiated in 1020 and continuously carried on. This scientific 
surve}' profited much from a cooperation among the various sciences which 
did away with overlapping of research. By 1028 it appeared to some that, 
while the study of Polynesian culture was by no means complete, yet from 
some islands, especially those uninhabited, little more knowledge was ob- 
tainable. and for most islands about seventy-five percent of the ascertain- 
able data had been gathered. 

II 

In the light of this rapid survey of what was needed in Polynesia, and 
what was believed to have been accomplished by 1928, it is of interest to 
attempt to evaluate some of the recorded research material. First, however, 
erne feels that in laying a foundation of field work on which later syntheses 
are to be built, the survey method is an unprofitable method, though of 
c’alue in filling in gaps after the foundation is finished. Its use by ethnol- 
ogists was dictated undoubtedly by a felt need for speed. Hence in order 
to Cover most of the Polynesian islands in ten years, onlv a little time 
was available for each, \\hat time was at'ailable had therefore to be em- 
ployed in collecting ethnological material along orthodo-v lines fe.g., along 
the lines of the Pan-Pacific Science Conference Report narrowly inter- 
preted), and in anthropometric surveys. There is no point in discussing 
the validity of that preliminary survey of the Polynesian population which 
set 19,10 as the deadline year beyond which for most islanils information 
obtained would be of little value. In general it is safe to assume that the 
more o'd people there are participating in any culture the greater will be 
its vitality, but the e.xperience of ethnologists who, for the sin of youth, 
have been condemned to work Polynesian communities since 1930, sug- 
gests that with a culture-conscious people like the Polvnesians, a 1930 dead- 
line was more jtessimistically than soundly visualized. Be this as it mav, 
the result is that e.xjteditions have now been sent to most of the Polvnesian 
islands, hluch material has been collected, but I think he wouhl be a 
rash ethnologist indeed who would defend the proposition that probablv 
see ent\ -tie e per cent of the a\ ailable data has been collected, hie' own feel- 
ing is that from most of the islands stuilied, the ethnologist has come back 
eeith mateiial sulficient to establish with greater or less precision (usually 
less, the formal patterning of the culture studied, but evith insufficient ma- 
terial to suggest, let alone to formulate, the more imyilicit jiatterns of the 
culture or of individual variation on the main pattern. Yet it is just these 
implicit patterns and these individual variations that help to define the 
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reference of the formal structure. Without information about them the 
task of describing how and rvhy a Polynesian culture works has not even 
feen faced. 

The result, therefore, of the survey system is that we now have available 
a c>’l!ection of surface data from almost all the islands enclosed within the 
^ '-called Poh nesian triangle. But from all of these islands more information 
'till is desirable and mmy surely still be obtained. As an e-xamiple, take 
.■^amoa. Apart from early accounts, missionary and other, the last years 
have given us Margaret IMead’s studies of IManua and Te Rang! Hiroa's 
urk on Samoan material culture. Te Rangi Hiroa's study is already a 
classic, and IMead’s reports have adequately covered one island of Eastern 
Samoa. But there remain other islands of the Samoan group. In order to 
study pattern and pattern variation in one of the largest and most interest- 
ing groups of Western Polynesia, there is vital need for studies at least from 
Upi'lu and Savaii. What one visualizes here is not a quick survey nr an at- 
tempt to study formal structure only, but careful investigations of small 
isolated districts which will focus first on village life and then work nut 
gradually to include intervillage and finally interdistrict relations. The 
situation must be somewhat similar for the Tuamotus. The Tuamotuan 
survey has covered manv islands, some of them unicpie in that there still 
live on them men who have witnessed pme-Christian religious ceremonies 
and who have been conditioned from childhood to maturity by old-time 
Social customs. With this situation one feels that the time of the c.xpedition 
might better have been occupied, for the ethnologist at any rate, on but 
one or two of the islands, in order to achieve a well documented and 
penetrating study rather than dissipating attention in the effort to master 
the highlights of comparative Tuamotuan ethnology. 

Oranted then that the last years have seen much valuable work done 
and have transformed our picture of formal Polynesian culture, neverthe- 
less one cannot but regret that the reconnaissance-survey sampling tech- 
nique has been used rather than the slower but ultimately more valuable 
patient areal studies. 

Regarding phvsical anthr()])ologv little needs to be said about recent 
Work, .\nthropometric measurements are an asj)cct of anthropological field- 
work that vields great success under the survey method. Work finished and 
in progress, first under Sullivan and later under Shapiro, has thrown much 
light on questions relating to the physical makeup of the Polynesian island- 
ers, I think it vet impossible to correlate cultural distributions with pihysical 
Correspondences, but the material in hand now allows us to talk with some 
surety about linkages of phvsical tyjjcs within the Polynesian area. 
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A start is iusi being made with the study oi blood groupings of the 
robnesian peoples. The material gathered so far is diiiicult of interpreta- 
tion and it is of interest to note that a recent worker in the field concludes: 

That a great deal regarding racial history is to be learned front the distribution of 
the blood groups, provided the clues are correctly interpreted, is obvious .... The 
deplorable aspects of the situation are the haziness of the superficial outlines of the 
problem, the mass of contradictory data, and difficulty of fixing on what is impor- 
tant. ' 

It V. ould afipear therefore that it is premature to follow those who expect a 
revriluiion in our understanding of the Polynesians through present work 
on blood groups, though later, when work has advanced farther, general 
tendencies may disentangle themseh'c-s from the battling complexity of 
material. jjt 

The linguistic situation in Polynesia is still chaotic. The injunction of 
the Pan-Pacific Science Conference that "expeditions be so planned that 
two men can handle the whole of archctlogy and ethnology, e.xclusive of 
linguistics,” has in general been taken only too literally. Only one example 
of the result will be noted here. Notwithstanding the fact that phonetic 
records of Polynesian dialects can hardly be said to exist at present, there 
has been little attempt by recent investigators to clear up a matter which is 
cif fundamental imj)ortancc to comparative Polxuiesian philology; or at 
least, mo^t investigatC'rs have attempted to clear uf) the phonetic problems 
of the arc-a.s in which they hat e worked only to make confusion worse con- 
founded. In most recent ethnological publicat'ons the author has felt the 
neerl to summarize the phonetic characteristics of the dialect of his area. 
F(.r V, halever reason, the result is that systems emidoyed in transcribing 
Polynesian texts are someiimc.s laughable in their ab'-urdity. In general the 
obligation tu be as systematically scic-nlific in the treatment of the Poly- 
nesian dialects as, say. in archa.eologv or material culture, has lieen ignored. 
The ncces'ity of building up a corpus of scientifically recorded Polynesian 
if.xt', v.itli.iut whi< h no definitive comparative study is concei\ al)lc, has 
been igncirc-.i. This i, .hie in part perhaps to the idea that what was good 
enough fc.r early student-, is good for later worker-., it being immaterial 
whether adcanccs have taken jilace in the science of anthropologv since the 
lime V, hen mis-iunaries. struggling to reduce Polynesian sounds to a condi- 
tion in 'which rhcaj' [minting of the Bible wa-- jio-sible. east Polcneeian into 
an alphabet at once unseientilic and inadeejuate. 

\\ IIi,,..el!5, Ai.t:.ri)pnmctr : .v'd Kl.i.v! F:ji ard Ihr Islands 

I -VnlnroTjoIoL'i. u fiapers, AmerKan Museum of Xatural History, \'ol 33, Part 4, 19f3),p.330. 
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The situation was implicitly recognized by the Conference when it re- 
ported on the importance of a more adequate knowledge of the details of 
phonetics and a collection of native texts to supplement the missionary 
material already available. Presumably the Conference meant texts scientifi- 
cally recorded. In any case, it will be recalled that the Conference felt that 
the linguistic problem should be thoroughly studied over a number of years 
oy a trained philologist. It is a matter of regret that the linguistic situation 
is as vague and ill-defined today as it was twenty years ago. We are no nearer 
an understanding of the laws of phonetic change in the various Polvnesian 
dialects, and none of the linguistic desiderata defined by the Conference is 
nearer achievement. 

IV 

One views the future with mixed feelings, conscious that much has been 
done in the past, but only too aware of the amount of work still to be done 
and the masses of data that may surely still be obtained from most Poly- 
nesian islands along other than old-fashioned lines of investigation. One 
hopes that the next years will see a continuation of the work on physical 
anthropology, that this investigation may be brought nearer completion. 
One hopes also that linguistic work will soon be initiated along the lines of 
the Conference Report of 1920 that this blank spot in Polynesian research 
be charted and mapped before it is too late. Again one hopes that in the 
future the lines marking the boundaries of permissible work (the “Polynesian 
triangle”) will not be drawn with so much rigor as heretofore. It is often 
necessary to circumscribe research that effort may not be dissipated and 
energy wasted, but the time now seems more than ripe for a concerted and 
well planned attack on Fiji, for example, not only on the islands or areas 
wherePolyncsian influence is known or suspected, but on all the culturalvari- 
ation of the whole Fijian area. Such work, well carried out, will undoubtedly 
add immeasurably to our knowledge of the extensions of western Poly- 
nesian culture, and, by contrast, to our present knowledge of Polynesian 
culture as a whole. Detailed knowledge of one of the areas where the cul- 
tures seem at present to overlap and intermingle in a confusing pattern will 
also enable us to evaluate with more surety the basic and superstructural 
contrast and similarity between Polynesia and IMelanesia. Hand in hand 
with this attack should go work on the Polynesian outliers in the western 
Pacific. It might have been the part of wisdom for workers to have studied 
these earlier. Ontong Java and Tikopia are already worked, but the most 
fascinating outliers of all, Renncll and Bellona, if preliminary reports are 
correct, represent to this day stone age cultures presumably largely Poly- 
nesian, practically untouched by missionary or commercial exploitation. It 
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misiht have been strategic to siit'iv these fai'ier' 'nr the iittht thev thrnw 
on an authentic Poivnesian cuhere befi'.re v.hite cicitact. aloi^t: with studies 
of the mere easterly Polvncsiart Ci.mmunitiee, lU'tead of waiting until 
islands within the orthodox Polynesian triangle v ere contpleteil This is a 
matter of opinion. But it is surely not a matter I'.f opinion that a 'tudy of 
these two outliers in piarticular should be carried out wdthin the next few 
years. The need here is imperative. It is to be hoped that those interested 
in Polynesia will be able to make a Complete, iong-continuedi. anil detailed 
study of all aspects of this culture, its lormial patterning and it' language, 
as well as the more implicit patterns and its cultural conditioning of the 
personalities that have grown up within it. 

One would also wish for continued work in Samoa. especial!,v along the 
lines of village studies in various districts; more work in the Ellice group 
where social organization is imperfectly known, in the tdlbert Islands, a 
meeting place of Polynesian and Micrunesian cultures, where systematic 
work by trained observers might supplement the small body of material at 
present available. An extension of this work in the (.filberts to include the 
Mortlock Islands and perhaps some of the Marshall and Carolines, if such 
work is possible today under the Japanese mandate, would help to fill in 
the many gaps left by the earlier (ferman literature 

Coming to Central Polynesia, one would expect closer attention to the 
material culture and technology of Tahiti, and a renewal of the Tuamotuan 
studies, not in the form of surveys but of reasonable' long-continued and 
detailed areal studies of those islands that the initial survey indicates have 
most to offer. The Austral group is still inadequately worked. These islands 
might be profitably restudied in the light of manuscript and other material 
made available by earlier workers .A. similar observation applies also to the 
study of the material culture oi Tonga This work, supposed to have been 
completed mane- years ago, is still not acailablc, and it would seem that a 
new surtec of this aspect oi Tongan culture is desirable. Gaps in our knowl- 
edge will also continue until we have much more detail on the manv tech- 
nological processes involved in the material culture of the Marquesas. 

Of Hawaii and Xew' Zealand little need be said exctqit to stress the 
necessity of coordinating work in each area. Hawaiian archaeology is fairly 
completely surveyed. Hawaiian linguistics will perhaps be difficult to study 
owing to lack of jihonelic texts and probable changes, particularlv jihonetic, 
that have occurred during the p.ast hundred years. Hawaiian material cul- 
ture is (hsiressingly mconqilete. Museum study and fielilwork, however, 
may .still bring some understanding here. Hawaiian ethnology has a dream- 
world character, consisting, with honorable exception, fur the most part of 
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'j'. i !]}■ unirji’U’il v-orkurs, accounts which are remarkable more fur 

tiaor bic'h b.cgrue >'i furmal systcmaf.zaiion anil structural rationalization 
“iil'ier than for an_\ attempt to apjireciate how ancient Hawaiian culture 
v,orke>l. A rkilkol and nummary survey of all those accounts with a 
L\-re:L;: notiny oi yeiiera! and speciiic gaps seems necessary before field 
orkers can attempt the task of reconstructing Hawaiian culture. 

In Xev,' Zealantl, to remind oneself of what has been done in archae- 
ohigy, hnuuistics. ph_\~ical anthropology, material culture, and ethnology is 
-nly to realize anew the magnitude of the task that awaits systematic 
e.'ipioration This is, of course, no reilection on earlier workers. It is more an 
ajijircciation of their success under extreme difficulties. But it is also a real- 
ization that in the |jast neither university nor museum, neither public nor 
prit'ate interest, has had more than an elementary understanding of its 
obligation to further scientific work in a unique field of inquiry. Whatever 
be the reasem for this indilTerence, and I am not concerned to analyze it 
liere, it is still true that there is much that can be done in Xew Zealand 
using the techniques of modern anthropological method. Along with a 
linguistic study of specific cultural sub-divisions among the Maori people 
should go a tletailed anthropometric study and research on social organiza- 
tion in those areas where a tribal group has maintained an integrity of 
residence and traditional association since the arrival of the first canoes. In 
Social organization especially, by drawing on museum material and on older 
literature, one would e.xpect work of such a nature that when placed along- 
side of the few earlier areal studies, one would be able more comjtletely to 
sec- the problem of jiatiern and variation in those different sub-cultural 
grt'ujiings that we are too prone to lum]) together as constituting our stereo- 
l>pe of Xew Zealand Maori culture. 

It is only when this work, in Xew Zealand and elseuhere, is completed 
that synthetic studies of Polvnesian culture will have a final \ alidity. Some 
as])ects of this culture should be systematized sooner than others. This is 
especially true of material culture, wlierc Tc Rangi Hiroa's work during 
tile j)ast \ears has elaborated a method of analysis based on ftirm and tech- 
nology which in his capable and jiainstaking hands has prcaluced mcasur- 
a.ble results. It is a method that gives an exceptionally firm support for 
Comparatic e distributional studies, and enables one to afipreciate more and 
more the specific cultural peaks that have been built in specific areas upon 
vidmpread Foh iiesian cultural patterns. It is likely, I think, that the con- 
cept of cultural peaks highly developed patterns of behavior or thought 
constructions in social or material or artistic life — will ultimately jtrove 
more fruitful as a coordinating concept in Polynesian anthropology than 
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the present tendency to deal exclusively with Polynesian sub'Cultures or 
strata of cultures. The latter tend to set up artificial conceptual barriers, 
the former make one continually aware both of ilifferences and of underly- 
ing similarities in all Polynesian cultures. 

Two related aspects of Polynesian culture are still, even today, almost 
unknuv. n territory and may well deserve careful field study. The first con- 
cerns those complex problems relating to the impact of Polynesian culture 
upon the typical or aberrant Polynesian growing up within this culture. 
The orthodox study of a Polynesian culture is usually a presentation of ab- 
stract forms ot behavior. The personal meaning of these forms is rarelv 
considered save by a side-glance. Yet every field worker who has lived 
for the briefest time in a Polynesian village must be aware of extreme per- 
sonality ditlerences among his informants and friends, A few minutes’ ob- 
servation of a gang of playing children should be enough to prove the point. 
In Polynesia, as elsewhere, it seems that a good approach to the study of 
primitive personality lies in a careful and conscientious record of the ac- 
tivities of children with whom the worker is intimately acquainted. Save 
for a little recent work, practically nothing is known of the life of Polvnesian 
children when they are not engaged in the playing of that interminable list 
of games which most of us so laboriously describe. Observation suggest.s 
that doing other things besides placing institutionalized games is a major 
activity of some Polynesian children at least. It also suggests that could 
such observation be continued over long periods, it would be possible to 
amass a onriy of data constituting a formidable challenge to both psvcholo- 
gisi and anthri;polugi^t. Projected research in this field, however, must 
definitely take account of what may be termed the time-series, the im- 
portance of extended observation of the same selected children over a sig- 
niticant period of time. Observation of specific adolescents in a specific 
culture is legitimate enough. Inferences from these studies as to the general 
factor^ in\ ulved in the cultural conditioning of young children in the same 
culture are at best suggestive only. What is needed is life histories of voung 
children from birth to, say, five years. WTen this information has been 
correlated with family background and cultural dvnamics, it will be time 
for generalizations on the impact of Polynesian cultures upon the individual 
maturing within them. 

I he second aspect concerns the evaluation of the pattern configuration 
oi Polynesian culture, the master ideas that are the guides to individual 
behavior. Experience sug,ge-ts that Polynesia is a good field for testing the 
significance of the whole concept of patterns of culture, especially in those 
area.s where Imropean culture is as yet but a thin veneer over certain 
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:,']iects of the old cultural life. Cultural ideals are writ large in Polynesia — 
ill the large body of traditional history well preserved on paper or in in- 
■ ■rniants’ minds, in the mass of chants that almost defy the translator’s 
iesire for decent English but hardU his understanding. A scientific evalua- 
tion, for instance, of the sex activities and symbolisms in Polynesian culture 
'vould reverse most current anthropological stereotypes of the dynamics of 
Pol> iiesia, And with a clearer conception of the master patterns, much 
that is obscure in the complexity of that culture change brought about by 
Lontact of Polynesian with Western European culture is made understand- 
able even if all difficulties are not immediately solved. 

Polynesian anthropology today, in sum, has reached a cross-road where 
reorientation of research towards newer problems unclear to scientists of 
ECO should go hand in hand with a determination to conclude successfully 
lines of work already well furrowed. This earlier work is the only possible 
basis for comparative and historical studies. Reorientation will give along 
with this the key to our knowledge of how and why Polynesian culture 
works, what gives it a continuing meaning and vitality for individual Poly- 
nesians. Neither field of research can be particularly successful unless the 
ethnologist is continually aware of the fact that Polynesia exists by defini- 
tion only. Too rigid adherence of interest at this stage to only those groups 
of people living within the boundaries of the Polynesian triangle as tradi- 
tionally defined can produce nothing but creeping paralysis and ultimate 
self-stultification of research. 
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PUBLIC OPIXIOX AXD MUTUAL A.-'-'-ISTAXCL 

AMOXG THE AIOXTAGXAIB-XASKAPL iv JUi.lU> i: l-iPs 

I A* most mcdern Ici’v and r.nier arc emjniiif.i in riiicP. CL'ii>iirj- 

tions Vihic]! uutPne the rights and duties i.t tlie indituilua' and the ceni- 
munite. Freni time lu time a change ma\ Le made in ane aieen cunstnu- 
tieii in an effurt to make it conform to an argent current need, but the 
existence of a written constitutiiin and a v, ritten bochc <>: law remain punder- 
abies which act as strong bulwarks against tendencies toward a change. 

It is generally assumed that an unwritten constitution may be better 
adaptedi to the changing conditions of life than a written or so-called rigid 
constitution That this may be true without in any v.uiy lessening the force 
e'f law can be seen in primitive communities 'where life is guided not by a 
V, ritten constitution or even by a set of statutes but b,v public opinion. In 
primitive communities public opinion is in enect both the constitution and 
the law. 

The legal institutions of the Montagnais-X'askapi Iniiians in Labrador 
are =et down neither in a constitution iiur a written law; \et every phase 
of their lives is re,gulated as definitely as in the -.vhite man's country. They 
have their supreme, if unwritten, kfw with its demands for their particular 
brand of "Life. Libert_v. and the Pursuit of Happiness." But it would be 
futile to go about, textbook in hand, seeking an equiealent for the abstract 
legal terms of the white man's law. The same holds true for the rules of 
international law. where the theur\- ig' the enforcement of law is still in 
dispute and doubt, 

For the Montagnais-Xaskapi the maintenance of the peace of the com- 
munity is fundamental, anil they have various wavs of enforcing peace. 
The strongest prec'entive against violation of the peace is public opinion. 
Although this is not formed by newspapers and primer's ink, it binds the 
individuals more closely to the commuriit}' than m the civili./ed world. It 
is not public authority which keejis the band together, nor the chieftainev, 
wilier, apipears rarely if at all. It is iraditiun, custom, and [luhlic opinion. 

The economic situation has jircvented class distinctions and variations 
in the accumulation of wealth. Here we have a single-class cumniunity, in 
contrast to the civili/ed world with its multiple ekisses-- and jiublic ojiiriion 
ha< a totalitarian meaning, in contrast to the arliiuial and class-imposed 
lolalitanani'm of the modern communitv 

The ceniur\-ol(l traditions and ance.stral rights, fused with the later 

Ilurine the summer oi 1015 the authnr inee-timteil e. onunii' = ami law among the 
hIoiita'-'iiais-.\a-ha[)i Inrhan- of l,al>railor I’lnin-iil.t on iwli.iif of Colunihi.i P'luecrsity. 
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Lhangc' brought tiy the white man, are the basis of public opinion. It is in 
^he summer meeting phices that public opinion is particularly strong. The 
m.ir.y experiences of life in the woods and all occurrences relating to rights 
.ire liiscussed and con'idered in these meeting places, and differences are 
usiially adjusted, through settlement by neutral parties. Public opinion lies 
dnrmant during the winter months, as the various families are separated by 
^e^re^ of miles and are dependent solely upon themselves. The settling of 
uuarrels or differences is postponed until the following spring when the 
triiit gathers again at the traditional places for the purpose of selling furs 
to the Hudson's Ba_\' Coniijany. 

Public opinion is a powerful force here, because the Indian cannot leave 
rds tribe and hsse himself in some other community as the white man often 
■ toes when he moves to another city or state. The Indian cannot give up 
his hunting grounds, and should he attempt to escape unfavorable public 
opinion, he would starve. In these woods where the individual must turn 
til neighbors in tim.e of need, as in the case of sickness, bad hunting luck, 
Sir unfavorable weather conditions, not only the security of his possessions 
ijut his very life depends on the attitude of the community towards the 
individual. 

Public opinion also asserts itself when the peace of the community has 
been violated. This comes about slowly, however, and only when the peace 
of the community lather than that of the individual or family is disturbed. 
But even in that event public ('pinion must be prompted by the interested 
party It is not the occasional trap thief, trespasser, or tent burner, but 
the habitual peace breaker, the constant trouble maker, who is punished 
by the community with expulsion. But once the community acts, he is out- 
lawed and abandoned to starvation. 

In this w'av public opinion can enforce law, by jclivt' or passive means. 
Its principal effect is, however, the prevention of legal infractions. It is 
preventive rather than punitive. Even in cases where there is no binding 
legal obligation, i.c,, in cases where infractions against public opinion arc 
not punished immediatelv, ]iublic opinion enforces the law. It would be 
erroneous to assume that no law exists because it is not enforced by an 
organized public authority or because an infraction of legal norms is not 
punished. Enforcement of the law or the administration of justice by public 
opinion is accomj'lished indirectly but effectively. 

One of the important fields regulated by j'ublic ojnnion is mutual as- 
sistance. The rules of mutual assistance pervade the customary law of the 
Indians, running through their laws of obligations, their family law, and 
their criminal and commercial laws. It is noteworthy that these laws of 
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mutual as3i5tance have the greatest eitect in case ui immediate danger of 
life or of starvation. In such cases they have full prinnty even over legal 
norms which under ordinary circumstances are sacrc'sanct. To mention a 
few e.xamples: 

The hunting and trapping rights of one's own hunting ground, anxiously- 
guarded normallv. mav 'ue broken ii the stranger passing the territory is in 
need of food. In that case he may do suiiicicnt trapping and hunting to 
provide for immediate needs, rvithout, however, having the right to gather 
meat or furs in order to sell them. The travelling Imlian. too. may catch 
as many animals as he needs to still his hunger while in the territory. Even 
the beaver, that most treasured animal, the shooting or capture of -which 
is reserved for those entitled to hunt on the grounds, may be killed by a 
stranger in need. In such cases he may even kill all the occupants of a 
beaver house v.-hich has been marked by its owner. Fur if the Indian dis- 
covers a bea\-er house he marks a near-by tree, thereby notifying all passers- 
by as well as his own adult sons and hunting comrailes that the beavers 
belong to him. This property right is thus respected even within the family-; 
it reiiresentj perhaps the most respected property right even in our sense 
of the term. Nevertheless this rule may be broken by any one v.ho is really 
in need. 

If a person suffering from hunger arrives at the food depot of another 
Indian, he has the right to take one-half of the prox-isiuns without asking 
the permission of the owner and without paying anything The owner can- 
not demand a consideration — even though public o[)inion requires the sub- 
sequent return to the owner of all that was taken, and twcn more, as soon 
as the man is able to do so. 

The elfeci of jiublic oiiinion on mutual assistance may be illustrated by 
a further e.xample which is very- important for the whole jiroblem. 

In cases of illnes.s, accident, or famine, the Indian sets up signs calling 
for help, each of wliich has a very riefinite meaning. It is a signal system 
understood by every- Indian and used only in the case of c.xlrcmc need. 
When such a sign has been erected its purpose is not to turn 'To wliom it 
m.ay- concern but to adxise tliat “evervborlv is concerned.” 

There are two different kinds of signal jjosts: one signifies illness or acci- 
dent, the other hunger and starvation. Both can be combined, since hunger 
and illness often oiiur simultaneously. In such a contingenev a post, about 
two y ards hig.h, is set in the snow on the bonier of the hunting ground or on 
an Indian {uitli, wherever one would expect a neighbor or others to pass b\-. 
The pointed tip of the post points in the direction of the tent of the man 
asking for help. At the ujiper third the post is carved all arouml; the deeper 
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the groove the greater is the illness and need, and the assistance required 
I hg 1 ; nos. 1 and 2 ). 

The distance of the person seeking aid from the place of the signal post 
is marked by a second post, set vertically in the ground. If the distance is 
small, the vertical post is set close to the end of the signal post sticking in 
the snow (la). If the person asking for help is farther away, the vertical 
post is set in the snow at a greater distance from the lower end of the signal 
post (lb). If days’ trips are to be indicated, one uses at times two or three 
vertical posts [ 2 ) each of which signifies a day’s trip, and the sign is repeated 
along the way to the tent, the number of posts (indicating a day’s travel) 
being diminished with the decrease of the distance. 

The signal post for hunger and starvation has the same form and is set 
in the same way as the sign indicating illness or accident. Only in that case 
the groove is made in the form of an hour-glass (3) and by its depth it in- 
dicates the degree of famine and need for help. If the person or his family 
seeking aid is not only hungry but also ill, combined signal posts are set up 
in a parallel direction (4). Hence Number 4 would have to be interpreted 
as follows; ‘'We. the tent community living in the direction of the signal 
posts, are about a day’s trip from here. We are very sick and near starva- 
tion. [Note the deep notches on both signal posts.] We call every one pass- 
ing by, who sees these posts, to bring immediate aid.” 

How does the single individual or the outer world react to this call for 
help? As the posts have not been set up randomly, but, in order to reach 
the outside world as quickly as possible, on well known travelling routes of 
the Indians or on the trap path of a neighbor, aid arrives in time as a rule. 
The neighbor or any passer-by, noticing this call for help, will rush as soon 
as possible to the tent of the sufferer. In most cases, however, this cannot 
be done at once, as the helper may not be prepared for the emergency. He 
may be on the way to his traps with only enough food for himself. In any 
event, if unable to help immediately, he will inform the caller for aid that 
he has seen the sign and that he is willing to bring help. This is done in the 
following way; 

He may make a notch with his axe on the vertical post (5) which sig- 
nifies; “I have read vour message and I will bring aid,” or he may tear off 
a branch, fold it into a ring and hang it on the signal post. Instead of the 
branch he may hang a leather or cloth knot on the signal, according to 
what he happens to have on hand. Generally such a ring means the same as 
a notch, but it indicates further details. The smaller the ring, the sooner 
the helper will return (6); if the ring on the other hand is very large (7), it 
means that it will take a long time until assistance can be given. Often the 
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person whu hn? seen the signal must first return to his own lent, far awav, 
in onier t.) get prii\-i?ions and other means of aid. before he can set out on 
the mi>sion. In ant case, every Indian who has seen such a signal of dis- 
tress will inform not rmly the jierson calling for help but all other passers-bv 
I'i hi^ intended assistance by means of a ring or notch. 

hen the assistance has been rendered the signal posts are destroved so 
.is not to mislead those who pass by later. It may happen sometimes that 
the helper arrives after the suffering individual or familv has died. In that 
event the signal post is not destroyed. The notch of its upper end is black- 
ened with soot I Si, or a blackened piece of wood !d', often in the form of a 
eross, is suspended on the post. It is possible also to convey the death 
message b}' blackening one side of a piece of birch bark. In cirder to protect 
It against dampness it is folded and inserted in the notch of the sienal post. 
Lpon seeing this ileath message every passer-by is informed that his as- 
sistance is too late and that som.ewhere deep in the woods a person or 
family died of illness or starvation. 

-\il these signs are erected only in the case of extreme need, and Indians 
have tuM me that people to whose aid they had gone in response to such 
signals "looked terrible and were close lo deatb 

This aspect of the law indicates the 'iefensive character that pervades 
all branches of this culture. In resitonse to these signals every one passing 
by must and will help. Xu instance is kmjwn where assistance has ever been 
refused; and the erection of such signals occurs very often in the vast woods 
cif Labrador. Kven the most hated neighbor or the most bitter enemy, who 
perhaps a year before had destroyed and pilfered, one’s ow-i traps, must 
and will be assisted. 

What then compels the Indian to stand, by his hated personal enemy, 
instead of enjoying his misfortune? The answer is: public opinion. Other 
explanations miuht lie given Thus, if one asks an Indian whv, in such a 
ca'-e, thee- assist even a hated jiersonal enemy, he will answer; "If we didn’t 
ilo it we would have bad hunting luck an<l the following morning the 'Man 
of the X’orth’ might order his wiiiil to cover the game tracks with sni.iw.” 
However, the strongest motive prompting them to give positive assistance 
IS the realization that in case they refuse to assi.st they too might he refusesl 
lU'edeil assistance for. if a case should become known where an Indian 
malicioush- disreg;irded a signal erected in extreme need, he would like- 
wise be disregarded in case u! his own need. 

All this shows that the enforcement of law in earlier cultures was not 
in the form of positive acts but in the threat of passive conduct. It is 
erroneous to contend that, in cases where a law is not enforced by positive 
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rules and "the systematic application of the force of politically organized 
society" I'Roscoe Pound), tve cannot consider it a law. Fcir. in this instance, 
public opinion enforces by negative and j)assive means the positit’e act of 
the individual. In any event the fear of retaliation is sutficiently strong to 
compel observance of the legal norms within the community. 

However, this unwritten constitution of the Indians is by no means 
rigiii, but is regulated by changing conditions. As a result of the dealings 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, for e.xample, entire!}' new and definite 
rules were developed, sanctioned by public opinion and embodied in a new 
law merchant and law of contracts. It is clearly evident that rights and rules 
of law are strongly iniluenced and altered by economic conditions, that we 
cannot find one rigid and eternal law in any people, and that there is no 
unified and generally applicable feeling of justice in humanity, 

roi.mr.i.v CxivE-RsiTY 
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I'HK OUESTIOX OF RELATIONSHIP 

JiETWEEX THE CULTURES OF AUSTRALIA 

AXD TIERRA DEL FUEGO Bv D. s DAVIDSOX 

T he presence dI similarities in the cultures of Australia and Tierra del 
Fuego has been noted by several writers and various theories of his- 
icirical relationship have been offered Both Graebner and Schmidt in their 
general studies concerned primarily with other cultures of Oceania and 
South America pointed out a few of the resemblances in Fuegia and 
Australia, and explained them in terms of the Kultiirkreis theory without 
c.immitting themselves to a specific route of migration of peoples or of 
diffusion of the traits involved. Within the past decade, however, attention 
has been focussed directly upon Fuegian and Australian cultures by Rivet 
and Koppers, who from different points of view have postulated historical 
unity, but who in reaching their conclusions have offered explanations 
which cannot be reconciled. 

Koppers advances the theory that the similarities in the two regions 
represent the vestiges of an ancient culture carried out of Asia oy two 
groups of Australoid peoples, one eventually reaching the southern tip of 
South America bv an overland journey via Bering Strait, the other arriving 
in Australia after traversing the East Indies and Xew Guinea. In terms 
of his hvpothesis identical appearances in the two areas concerned arc 
neither expected nor required, for it is argued that in the thousands of 
years elapsed since the original migrations began there naturally would be 
important divergencies. Koppers therefore suffers no embarrassment nor 
offers any apologies when he suggests that even renu'te resemblances are 
historically related, for he quite conveniently regards them as the survix ing 
common components of what previously had been identical. 

Rivet, on the other hand, considers the Fuegian similarities to be the 
direct results of a movement of Australians from their historic habitat. 
Australia, to Tierra del Fuego. He has proposed two routes of migration, 
the first via the islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 3,000 wars ago. a view 
recently abandoned in favor of the second, via Antarctica 6,000 years ago. 
Rivet conveniently meets the difficulty imesented by the complete lack of 
sc, agoing craft in Australia by endowing gratuitously the ancient Aus- 
tralians with craft capable of meeting all the exigencies of such a journey 
regardless of what these mav have been. It is obvious that such a claim, 
based entirely upon fancy and without the slightest fact to support it, 
cannot be answered with specific data. Xor does Rivet seem to feel that the 
burden of proof for this contention rests upon himself. But he never has 
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ijcrniilit'J uraciic^l (liiucullics to starui in the ’.'tji' of tiiciirics of irnns- 
oceanic migrations and has advocated fur \’cars such mu\'c‘nicnls b\' wirious 
Oceanic peoples Convinced o: the validity of the latter, apparently it wite 
an east' matter to appiv the same reasoning to the more primitive Aus- 
tralians. 

The theory that Australians have migratetl to Tierra del Fuego is based 
upon three t\ pes of evidence: phvsical, linguistic, and cultural. Not only is 
it maintained that the Australoid features of the Fuegians are the result 
of Australian admi.vture v. ith Indians, but all Australoiri appearances in 
■South America are attributed to this invasion. At least Ris'et in lOUS sub- 
mitted evidence, accepted by Ilrdlicka as convincing, v.'hich showed that 
the Australoid Lagoa .Santa type is represented in the ancient and modern 
pupulaticins from Ecuador and Brazil to Tierra del Fuego However, the 
age of the prehistoric hnds never has been satisfactorily determined. One 
wonders v.hat e.xplanation would be offered if it sh..'uld be found that 
Australoid remains were present in this general area several thousands of 
years prior to 4,000 B.C Rivet also ignores the presence of Australoid 
features in Xorth America and northeastern .Siberia, used by Koppers to 
strengthen his o'>vn argument, but stresses the appearances in South 
America, Australia, southern Asia, and South Africa ■v\hich he contends fit 
into his jjarlicular scheme. 

For linguistic suport Ri\'et offers his theory of Tson-Australian rela- 
tionship which he seems convinced is impeccable. Nevertheless the con- 
clusions e.xpressed are mu shared by other competent scholars, who are 
critical not onl\' of this specific case, but also of the basic methodologc' 
employed. - 

It I'.'ouid appear, therefore, that the final word has not been written 
fcir either the physical or linguistic eMdetice. I therefore leave their con- 
sidcraiir.n to the 'jiccialists in those iields. But e\en tliough it should bc- 
co.me conin'ionly accejited that there are some sjiecihc phvsical and lin- 
guistic siniila’-ities bctv.een Tierra del Fuego an<l .Australia, these criteria 
in ihcmseh'Cs in no way Would substantiate llie contention lliat .Australians 
came to Fuegia he sea, for an overland migration such as ])roposed bv 
Kojjpcrs always v.i]! be an alternative. L’nconviiu ing as the phvsical and 
linguisiic nuilena! jjresented may he to the theories e.xpressei 1 , the cultural 
ec'idcmce i- ccen less acci ptable. However, before we consider the problem 
of trans-Pacihe relationship let us lirst acfiiiaint oursc-h'es with Ric'ct's 
method (jf ecuhiaiing and interjireting cultural data in respect to the 
.Australians 

lii'er. / /;■. Ritudr-^ -if t nlliire, J. .V .Mason, AuRr.iioid Typf in Anicricn 
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111 furiht-r his claims Rivet adduces a furmerlv much wider 

:>tr;''juiKi”. vf the Australidn?. Such a distriV)ution is inferred on both 
brwlLial and cultural ^rounds, but not onlv are general issues of race and 
I'uliure greath’ coniuicd;, but the implication also is made that all members 
if ilte Au-'tralidd race were characterized by cultural unity and that this 
culture V. as ba-tcally the same as that found in modern Australia. It is 
thiis assumed that the Australoi.l remains recovered in Java (Wadjak), 
s 'UtliL-astern Asia ; Lana-Ctiont, Tonkind and India indicate the former 
presence in these regions of Australians and Australian culture. Certainly 
We can agree that the ancestors of the Australians came from Asia and that 
tiwy are relate-'.! ultimately to other Australoids, but, if we may draw an 
analogy by comparison with the other major races characterized by cultural 

d. ivc-rsity, the inference that the Australoids possessed a single culture can 
h'c conjidcred. plausible only after substantiating evidence, lacking at 
present, has been furnished W’e also can admit that some of the traits in 
modern Australian culture undioubiediy are holdovers from the cultures 
..'T'.cjglu in by the Tasmanians, incidently nut distinguished by Rivet, and 
’.'V the Australians, but just e-hich trails may be involved is by no means 

e. isy to determine Such a proldc-m can be solved, at best only panialhp 
only after very cartful dcluileu studies have been made ethnologically. 
eihnograpihically . and archaeologicaliy. Naturally we must e.xclude th-ise 
traits which have diffused into .\ustralia from other cultures and those 
which have evolved in Au?iralia since the early invaders arrived. If such a 
classiticatiun of Australian traits eventually is satisfactorily made, the 
resid.uum could then be regarded as part of the culture of the early migrants, 
for It never will be po5sil.>le to reconstruct this ancient culture in toto. 
However, in such an event it would not necessarily follow that all of these 
ancient traits came from .\sia, for some possibly had licen developed or 
otherwise acciuired en route in the Hast Indies. 

The cultural evidence by witich is inferred the former presence of 
.Vtistralians in India, the Celebes, the Admiralty Islands, Kspiritu Santo, 
and New Zealand indmles three traits; petrolgyphs, Itoomerangs, and stone 
spearheads. Ib'wevrr, onlv pctroglv])hs apjtear to eiualif>' from the point 
of view of amiqiiitc', but even so. satisfactory idlcntiricatiim of similarity 
has not been made.- In respect to boomerangs available evidence indicates 

- iV'lrouh ph.^ in the Itcnairi’s .iri' s.iiil l.y Runt to bo ulentioal with lliosc in .\us- 

tr.iUa, bill 'no < li lo-- not spoi it'v oi ilh a I’i, li of tiio tat tor thoio w iilcnUt)’ 1 hero aro nt.iny st\ ies 
of loit. t ,ir\ iuW' lu .Xtot r ili.i anil .iKo soooral toohIUpuo^ b\ oohioh tb.<.\ worn prodnoOil TIow- 
r'.or, the chronolooi. al re l.itf nwlnps li.i\ o not \ot boi-n clcarK dolinoii tso-o ItaviUbon. .l/’or-o;- 
. 1 .'o/rn/ ' 11 / a 7 .0 a. .u.’.'.u: /vof .1 t, .in fi.s'i an'tf Faint. I bo tiyuro^ \\ hioh aro most n lo- 
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an in'iigenous origin in Australia.^ Lastly the Australian use of stone spear- 
heads appears to be not only very recent but possibl>' also of indigenous 
origin ’ On the ijasis of the claims presented b>' Ri\'et it thus appears that 


siirippi in ■ ii:;tnouU‘ -I) ani 'Ahkh. therefore, may be consiberc-i as nin=t typical arc either the 
'jutlinc and foot-track paLtern' of emu or kantraroo, fauna lackin-:: in India, or suph sim.plc 
dcom^trit foro-.s as are found on all continents that they in themsch es cannt.'L be acccptetl as 
Ui l evident', “f historical relationship between InJ^a and Australia In addition there are 
iiunicruj5 recihr-.tl styles, apparently local elaborations of basic Australian patterns The 
su'pitiAn that pctroulj.-phs enjoy a considerable antiquity :n Australia appears to be var- 
rantc' 1 b;. their appearance in rasmania. but it thus vcouM seem that if they are ti > be associ- 
ated ith any ph) steal type it should be vrith the Tasmanian rather than v. ith the Australian 
as t iaime i by Kiv-et It would come a-^ no surprise if the origin of pctrugKphs for this part of 
the .v'tM Is trade- 1 e*.e'Uaaily to the Asiatic cjntLnciit mot nceessariiy India), but such a der- 
I’miion slmuid be d-einonstrated by a continuity of the m.-'.t d-:c.c^ t styles or tlesiuns in Aus- 
tralia and the intervening re-gions rather than upon general theories of origins and the ap- 
j)! e -' oi simple 'imilarities also present in varinus other parts of the .vorld. 

I he Aord bo'Ciicran" has been u.-ed so loosely by various 'ATiters that in it^. popular 
sen.se It inqjbes pb more than a simple mis^ilc-stiek uf ’a hieh there arc inan> diiierciu lurrns in 
V arii » ;s p tris or tne v. ' 'rid. Partly because iney have been sv. cn the same convenient but mis- 
.eadiiig naiiiC and partly as the result of irencral as-umpii"r.s which ha\e taken a historical 
relat: uisnip for unanted. the individual (iirtcrer.ces In form or function and other la^ts not in 
aiMord Auth the hls wf a umtarv origin have been niinimized by Rivet or entirely unored 
Ki.'ct accepts a cmnnion origin for the so-odU-'i hnirerdyg^ of India, the Celebes. Espintu 
Sani'o anu otjur areas, anti tne boomt-ranus of Vustralia. but loes not treat the nianv facts 
from these areas as acIi as those associated auIi the objtets the-niselves ’Ahich do not support 
sJ'.h a conclusion 

'I he most nmportant evi'lc-nce. however, comc-^ from Australia itself. Rooincrings are lack- 
ing in da-imaiiia, an'l tnus it Ao.d'l do Pot ha\e the same antiquity as petroghphs with 
'Ahicn Liicp are historically assO'-iated In Ri\ct Ihey also are not of uni\ersal appearance in 
Australia, a tact •AhiCn 'ioes not suppifrt the claim that they were a possession of early in- 
'.arier- Fiirth.-rmore the m-.-t imporiani areas in which they are iai.kinc. the Kimberly dis- 
I'li t. nori'.crn Aurt.i Austraiia and the Cape York Peninsula, are the \er\ areas to uhich 
uiiuraiiLs from t:;c north v.r>,dd have come Lastly, it camnn be maintained that boomerangs 
-sere fi-rnt-rq, pn-enr in thesc reuion^, for they are now diETusing or being trade-'! intr; them 
fro -:i ih.. S' 'll til I 'jr a discussion see Da', idson h the Boo,neri,v;()ricdU}\ .\u.trdl:<in ThrLKjing 
c/'.v. 1 'L/ 0 :..ng c l-{h . .ind B‘jon'er.iKg 2 \U available e', idetico seems to indieate that boomer- 
ce-.cioped in .Vustraiia b> the Australians ami that their resemblance-.s to ob- 
jei i-j in 'tb'.r parts of the ’Aorld are fortuitous. 

-pearheaiis ?uhmitte,i h> Ri'.cl a^ hisUiriL.iIly rrlaKd tn Ihc 
ularly -hr.rv-d .ind iHc-i A!„;,iun MaUL, ni tl.c Admirally I-Utid, OLHipy a limitr.l ilHtnl.u- 
Li'-n, , --it.-rL.i .aia-ai, to ha-.e spread recently to the coast DilYu^ioii and trade 

'-‘^p .'rom v.t^terii V.rth Australia i,, the south and ea^l and, it is 

•' '*L, t . t'L rioririrn i o.i^t in all of whiuh regions they are not vet mantifac- 

h'eveave of Miitable stone. These objects have not appeared archaeologi- 
in t.oe v.cUl diclll.eaiis excavated, hut are abundant in the upper levels of inland 
aiLe.s in areas vhere tney are stiil .manufactured. It appears, therefore, that this t\pe of arti- 
Itct has liut rccciuK reached the coast from the interior, and unless this conclusion is reversed 
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, V have nii reason lo suspect that the Australians ever left Australia or 
■.arLicij)ate.l in any expansion ])rogram in the Pacific or that their ancestors 
V, or occupied any Pacific area east of New Guinea Indeed there is still no 
tifi.tiiral proof that they jjassed through the East Indies, but only the gen- 
crall} admitted assumption that they came originally from Asia via this 
r.jute. It would seem therefore that Rivet's attempt to bolster his argument 
: sr a trans-Pacific migration by inferring maritime activities of Australians 
u, nearby waters has not been successful, and this matter should be kept 
;a mind in our consideration of his major thesis, that the Australians 
rrached South America. 

The traits appearing in Tierra del Euego which we are asked to believe 

V ere introduced by Australians are discussed below. Rivet calls attention 
tj the resemblances noted by Graebner, Schmidt, and Koppers as sub- 
stantiating evidence for his claims, although he does not mention these 
traits Ijy name nor comment on the arguments advanced by Koppers to 
show their derivation from Asia via Bering Strait. 

Bi.'liii'c Huts. The term beelin e hut has been empiloyed by many writers 
as a convenient catch-phrase for dimie-like dwellings with variously 
Constructed frame-works covered with grass, skins, bark, earth, or other 
materials. Although it seems obvious that such huts may have nothing in 
comnuin other than a simple hemispherical form, the numerous differences 
in various parts of the world have been minimized or disregarded, and 
iheuries of historical relationshij) have lieen advanced solely on the simi- 
larity of shape 

t i.r-H suiircii by more extensive excavaiiuns, an indigenous origin seems indicated On the 
b-ri= oi pre.-ent etlinological and archaeologic.il data we cannot assign those blades any great 
.'.niiiidity in Australia, nor can we suppori the contention oi historical relationship with the 
.\dmiralt\ appoarani.es, 2„s(K) miles distant liy water. .\l the moment available oviilence sug- 
gest- an indigenous de\ elopmont If it could iic shown that these blades dildused inland in 
-North .tustraha, their limited distribution and appiarenth slight antiquity might be inter- 
pti-led a- evidence of a visit of Melanedars or of some unknown people lo coastal Xorth 
-'Ctulr.dia, but they would offer no supiiorl to Rivet's contention that .\ustraHana eq.iippid 

V til liit^e 'nl iite^ formerly occupied a greater area in the western P.nllic. 

■’ \s--uniing a unit.irv origin, it i~ an easy matter to argue that details o) construction and 
the ni.UeriaU used lia\ e been change-d lo suit the different needs of local condUtons of climate, 
■'"ta, and culture Ne\ ei theless, there seeiiia lo be no re.ison.ible explanation as to why the 
'.ime gener.il simpliiite in form should jieraiat nor has anyone ottered satisfactory exidence 
V, hy ,i simple liemis}iherical shape sliould be regarded as so imusu il th.it it could not have ijeen 
deve'oyie'd indeyiendentlv bv various peoples, d'he writei inakos no ci.iim that the many ,tp- 
pe.tranees in the world of the so-called Iioehive huts represent the results of numerous inde- 
pendent dee elopnieiits, but in \ lew of no proof to the contrary, the yiossibility that some ap- 
pc.irances may be independent att.iinmenis should be recognized 
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The claim that the dome-shaped dwellinsjs of Fuegia have been derived 
:r.;ni the '‘beehive-shaDed’’ Australian huts is nut supported by any tangible 
e‘. i<lci:ce Aside from the general simplicity in form there is no satisfactory 
basi- for cnrr.r'ari-on. The Fuegians' dv. ellings are cu\-ered with skins, the 
Australians' v, ith gras=, bark, or earth. Ail these materials are a\'ailable 
in both areas. In addition, it should be noted that if it is permissible to 
assume hi.'torica! unity in spite of these differences, then it is equally 
reasonaiilc tt' beliet'e that the Fuegian huts are r.i>toricaily related to the 
other t} pea of •’beehive" huts in the Americas with which, if there is not 
greater si.milarity, there are no greater differences. In this respect it is 
argued by Kippers, folhuving the principles of identification of Graebner 
.end -Schrniilt. that the beehive huts of Tierra del Fuegc' and Australia have 
been derived fn-.m a common source in Ajia, and in support of this con- 
tention the various circum-raciilc appearances are cited. Although we still 
object tu this conclusion as unsuppiorted by reasunalile proof based upon 
fairly co-ntctrable data, it would seem that if one insists uDon historical 
unity ba=ed 'upon hemispherical irnm, it 1 = much less unreasonable to posit 
i-.'.ch a conientloii upon the sporadic distribution in the drcum-Pacific areas 
than -aijon a theory oi trans-Paciiic migration of Australians. 

Mimllci. The skin mantle.s t.f sciuthern South America and of Tas- 
marra anbi ''lUThern -Australia are of such simple manufacture that it would 
seem that they might be invented inriependently by any hunting people 
’.'..■^o desire protection irom cold and rain or snuw.'^ It is interesting to note 
that Kop'pers, who seizes every pf'ssible similariti or distant resemblance 
111 Fuegian and Australian cultures in his etfori.-. to show historical unit\', 
rejects skin mantles as of too questionable a nature to serve his purposes. 

Hcij-riitiis LinltiJ Binkilry. This type of basketrv fresumablv is implied 
b_v Rn, tt s p}ira.se w hA'iDuque dii Imsaqc nu corJon. Of the \arious traits 
listed this -eems to be the oii!\ one -.vilh characteristics sufhcientlv specific 


Ihc- .Castr.i.iari rciiintics are rot the uidc rol.c.- i.it.h v.!a_h a hi-torica! relationship \cith 
U;c 1 uet'ian .".p-: li.i? ou n -ouhit Lothrop Pns put forth a cGim in behalf rh' tlie i>c'lican-skin 
mandc' oi ti.e '-en i.ii,- in.:jf ,,i rahfornnt A.thoceh thi-. theory .-cerns etjually far-felcht-d 
,o o wo :p; .oiled ij\ i-cru.n.eni e-.i ien'e, it niu-t t,e ailrnitt. ,i mat A a choiet; had to l;e made, 
-t IS e,.c niore re a- .n,. oie .n \ hr.'. . .f tije land . onnc._ tion b.. I eon the two r( coon? \t an_\ rate, 
ht'vet .e m.i- : ced ,.:t : ,i ■; eniina, f.irif it ..an be a.irnitted, rliat the Stri rolwu are the rcuiks 
! m.-e! . . le: t uai a sir..:,.r rom .nine hoi.ls equally aell f..r the I'ueeiaii and Au-trahan 
r ; p.- . in ..mei ......ra, a u h m.'i.oi th.ii su. b -in.pio pannents Coidd ha\ e been in- 

_ .j ..o. or r.i the I, liter peoples. ii f.. that the claim of historical 
. . ..1' .1 .11'.. p ■ L ... I 1 ,! . .. ^e:i roijL^ anu either o: th^ others re , qually calid. and siu h an ad- 
"1 ' ' '-.pp' It ..:ie Lerina strait ratner thin the* tr.um-Pacine route of ditfudon or 
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to permit a fair and deirnite comparison. Although it cannot be granted 
that a theory of unitary origin is the only reasonable explanation,' it can 
be admitted that such a theory is plausible. It does not follow, however, 
that such an admission supports the Contention that Australians are re- 
sponsible for the presence of this technique in Tierra del Fuego, for the 
Bering Strait route as maintained by Koppers seems not only more reason- 
able on general princijtles of early human movements but is also supported 
by the presence of the same technique in Japan.* Furthermore, we cannot 
be certain as to the antiquity of coiled baskets in Australia. Their sporadic 
distribution in eastern Australia suggests that they may represent an old 
diffusion from Xew Cluinea, but not necessarily one of great antiquity.® 
-\t least we have no right to take an antiquity of 6.000 years fm granted. 

Bark Canoes of Stviral Fieccs It has been admitted by Rivet in his 
earlier studies that none of the i;'pe5 of watercraft found historically in 
either Australia or Tierra del Fuego could h.ave been employed in a trans- 
oceanic migration. He therefore was forced to suppose that some superior 
sea-going craft had been known to the .\ustralians som.e 3,000 years ago, 
and that for reasons unexplained it was discarded subsequently, both by 
the Australians vhu remaineil at home and the Australians who made the 
hypothetical journey to South America. For these assumptions there is not 
a particle of evidence. Not only are there no data from either area which 
would even hint that there ever had been present any craft superior to those 
found in historic times, but a theory of degeneration, with its insinuation 
that both peoples had lost interest in the sea, is sheer speculation.'® What 
the interests of the Australians may have been some 3,000 years ago of 
Course is imjiossible to say, but the modern aborigines, far from turning 
from the sea. have shown a most eager interest to acquire more advanced 
t}pes of watercraft, and, if we may judge from the distribution of types of 
watercraft in Australia and the known directions of diffusion during the 
IKisl century or more, it apj)ears that the same c(midiuons have prevailed 
at least for manv hundreds of years." All facts indicate that Australian 

' ^riir technique in\ nU es two simple clemeni?, multhsininu roils ami hdlf-lutkhirie. which 
conceivahly could hu\e been combined mdepeiHUTitly in two or more regions 
O 'F. ^^asnn Priuiitive Tracd a>id rriZc^poridtion^Y* 

' l).i\idson, Au^tril'.ir \ citin'^ d>:d Badffttr' 

both F'ooper and LolhiMp ha\e tiera«'!i^tr:ile*i that the huee;uins exhibit no exidence 
' I havin.Lj tie.itcnerateii a? manufacturers of waicrcraft but. on the contrary. ha\L indicated a 
r-adine^^ to adopt more advanced t\pes and to expand their maritime at liviiics a- iri'liiences 
frctin the north have ( ome to them 

We ha\e an abundance of inform ilion to show the rapid d.hTu<ion durint: tlie past cen- 
tury nf three types of Melam-Man outrijn^er canoes down the coast of the Cape York rcnin-ula 
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watercraft have been beconting gradually mc/re and more complex, and 
there is no evidence to the contrary. 

Although t\e can give no date for the original appearance of the sewn 
hark canoe, its tise was confined to the coasts of Queenslanii and North 
Australia, and there are reasons for believing that it may have developed 
in the Cape York Peninsula front a cruder bark canoe as the indirect re- 
sult of the introdniction of Melanesian maritime activities. Since it is gen- 
erally supposed that the Alelanesians have occupied the southeastern coast 
of New (Suinea in relatively recent times, the influences which may hac'e 
ceuiinbuted. to the devch'jiment of the sewn liark canoe possibly came not 
earlier than several hundred years ago. 

It also shouhi be pointed out that the sewn bark canoes of .\ustralia 
are far from being identical with those of Fuegia.-- 


In his mure recent studies Rivet has abandoned the iheorv of a central 
trans-Pacinc m.igrati'in in favor of an .\ntarctic route supposed to have 
been traversed some o.iKiii years ago and assumes that the sewn hark canoes 
were in use even at that early time, although it is not stated specifically 
whether the alleged journey is supposed to have been made in them or 
whether they v, ere carried along in some hyfn.ithetical more substantial 
type of craft. In his theory that the primitive .\ustralians could have 
reached the New \\ orh; landi incidentally also .'south .\fricai bt' following 
fhe Antarctic continent, Rivet ariispts the suggestiiin ig Correa that there 
was a recession in glacial conditions at that time v. hich made this region less 
inhospitafde than torlay. 

That the climate ol the .'oulhcrn hemmjihere v.as not puite so cold as 
today (luring the closing period of poslgLicidl linies 'aliout 4,0111) years ago 
as estimated by Swedish scholars) is supfioriablc b\ some evidence from 
South .\merica anu Australia Howec'cr. I have been informed by Dr 
Skottsberg that, on tne l^a-'is of recent in\ estigatioiis by Swedish gcadiigi.sts 
in Patagonia and Tierra del Inicgo. he knows of tm evidence which would 
inoicate that such changes wimld atfect "to anv e.xtent worth mentioning” 


i" liC 01 hixlmriy 'T uf 
'clcrit) by all Aij^iralK 
1 akiny all D'-a r- 
rcLcril nioxcrra-iil -/f v.; 
= '.L:r'lly morp romp|.-\ 
IDC cari'i'j^ l-jt al rc-i^aiai 
As Lwii.rup ha- •• 


e lu ■ 1,-1 1 , 1,1 , Au.-lialLi dii 1 Uy, 3 luiii Australia Ml afipLar 

\cr_\ rt-CLiil ritrD'iuclinn harti --ec-ms to have been taken n\er with 
in- ’.vho ban thf .,pp .rtuniu to in quire them 

fa. tor^ into c-jn-i-l.-ration, u appear^ tl>at there ha- luvri a continuous 
at.-n.r.ut .loan tlm ra-,U-n .ma^t of Australia, cat h t> pe of craft belli- 
tn cn i1- pnalc. ..-or, eat h I.liu- ca-orly athipUM b> ilie abtmi-inet, of 
' VelJaM.unn, C/'raa, /ru/ma 

no an, the huepnan canoc'-, ha\ e nunu rou- ainnitie- in -sic le with \ariouA 


otncrtra’l in so'’t'arn^'.i!lhAnHri.a This ec hkriee wnull seem p. imli. ate that the\ mav 
represent tne ioya! elaouration rtf -om^ ha=k ^outh Amcric an type. 
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the Antarctic ice sheet. Indeed the available data suggest that 6,000 years 
ago, about the middle of postglacial times, conditions in Antarctica were 
more polar than today. Thus competent opinion does not substantiate 
Rivet’s theory that the climate of Antarctica was fundamentally different 
during recent geological periods, and Rivet admits that Australians and 
Fuegians could not live in that region under existing climatic conditions. 

How cold a climate human beings equipped with Australian or Fuegian 
material culture could inhabit is a moot question, but it cannot be doubted 
that they could acclimatize themselves to temperatures somewhat colder 
than those in modern Australia and Tierra del Fuego. Nevertheless, the dif- 
lerences between the modern climates of these regions and Antarctica are 
too great to permit the assumption that minor variations would suffice to 
make the latter lit for human occupation. *■* Furthermore, aside from the 
question of how cold a climate could be inhabited by Australians, it would 
seem necessary on the basis of cultural considerations to postulate a major 
change in mean annual temperature in Antarctica to at least freezing (32°F; 
U’C), an increase of between 25°F i’13.9°Cl and 45°F (25'’C'i, for since 
Rivet assumes that the cultural possessions of the hypothetical .Australian 
wanderers included sewn bark canoes, and possibly other craft, and bee- 
hive huts, allowance must be made for the building of huts and new craft 
and the repair of old. Such activities presuppose the presence of sub- 
stantial trees, and if we may judge by temperatures in other frigid regions, 
a tree flora would require a mean annual temperature at least between 32° 
and 4()°F i'0° and 4.44°Cj or more, depending upon the size of tree. Further- 
more, it also seems clear that even granted such a change in climate many 
thousands of years would have to elapse before the polar flora could evolve 
into substantia! trees capable of producing satisfactory bark and wood for 
canoes and huts. In addition there would be the requirement of fuel, so 
important to the Fuegians and .Australians who know nothing of animal oils 
for this purpose. 


Corre'^pondence with Dr C. Skottsber", .Vugust 20, lO.vS, 

“ It U important to note that the mean annual temperature of Fuegia, popularly rcRariicd 
as so inhiispitablc, is 43°F (6 11°C) or only 7 ,1°F (4 0,S‘’C) less than that of Paris (50 3°F' 
10 2'’('); whereas that of ,\ntarctica ranges from 7°F t— 13 *>’C) at Cape .\iiair to —12 7“t 
( — at Little .\merica, or from tf>“F (20°C) to 55 7'’F (30 04^0 colder than Fueyi.i 
Furthermore it is onlvat Ushuaia in l’uei;ia that a temperature below zero Fahrenheit ( — 

— 21 rC) has been recordeii The winter extremes at Punta .\renas ami Evangelestus TsUnd 
are IPF ( — 11.7°C) and 25°F ( — 3 S'CCl respectively Thus the coldest weather eMperienced 
by the Fuegians range.s from 37°F t20,6°C) to‘)7'’F (34-“Cl warmer than the recorded extremes 
at Cape .\dair ( — 4CF; —41 "“C) an<i Little .\merica ( — 72^F; — 57.S°C) respectively. See 
Brooks, Clinuile: Could, Little America. 
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Lasilv, even iheugh '.ve were willing to grant that Australians might 
survive in Antarciira, it bv no means follows that they could have reacheil 
it. Rit’et calls our attention to the various islands’’ which he maintains 
couid have served as convenient resting places, but he fails to give due con- 
sideration to the practical dimculties involved in reaching them or to the 
great distances which separate them, distances which surpass the known 
limits of navigation of all primitive peoples, including even the early Xorse- 
men but e.xcluding the Polynesians That any gn.tup of primitive navi- 
gators in any type of early craft, and even with the will tit explore, could 
or would push on through hundreds of miles of rough perih'us seas, into 
ccinstanth' colder weather, to navigate successfully the Roaring Forties, 
through which modern steamers find headway difficult, and find the only 
bits of land in thousands of miles of ocean, seems beyond even the realm of 
fantasy. In addition we may wonder how such navigators could have missed 
completely nearby Tasmania and southeastern Australia, for if they called 
there it should le explained why the local inhabitants, in recent times so 
anxious trj obtain imp)roved watercraft, ignoredi entireiv their opportunity 
t(.i acrguirc sewn bark canoes. 

The theory of Koppers in our estimation is quite plausible in some of 
its mure generalized concepts, but not in others. Ccrtainlv evervone will 
agree that the various ancestors of the Australians and the American 
Indians hail from Asia. It follows, therefore, that o - one early migrating 
Australoid pnp>ulation 'with cultural loiitv broke i.nto two groups, one going 
to Australia, the other to .-Vnierrca, and that ih -v were su'oseciuentlv fol- 
lowed by other peoples with dlfTerent cultures ■..ho Micceei.le(.l them and 
their culture in the nearer re.gions, that the place.s. i^' any, where we should 
e.xpect the surviving primitive culture to remain ■.vouid be in the perii)hcral 
areas such as Fuegia and Australia and in various culs-de-sac along the 
miigratii'H routes rlowcvcr. it does not fi.illow that the fimilng of similaritv 
of culture m the two jicrifihera! regions necessarily [jroxTs the original as- 
sumptions of racial unity of the migratimr peojile.- or of uniiv of their 
origi'ial cultures. Dilfusion of culture among anrieril as well as among 
mo(lern T)opulati:)ns mu^t uc adniittcal as a possilulitv, an'l we must also 


Ini- -tnl-.m ,ii. .\r'. ■iitn.-.ieo i:- sUO mik- fro-T. Ca[)e ttn-n, a non-idnratilc distance 

to tra’.crie c.c.n in v.a.n.-i -. 0 , 0 !. al ,vat.-rs Mnch sreater ili-tani c- ,ire fnunil iii the Vu.stralian 
quadrant .Mai qn. trie lOmr: l.es ,,r,nie 1,000 mile- from ■laMirmi.i (where presumably the 
htpotar ’.' a. e-iTs .iu! O'lt enbark. siin e the ra-nianians ha'l neither se.in bark canoe.s 
nor Irill-n.t h coiled biskets; 'the next nearest land k the Ilellamy Mundls, ,idja. ent to 
.Xntarctica '1)0 miles irmn Ma. qaarie Island 

'ee I'l’.i.rj, /.O' 3 1 //a EoT.’flCilnilS 
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allow for local developments in the culture of each region as the result of 
environmental conditions and the tendency of peoples over a period of time 
to produce new elements in their cultures. It cannot be admitted, therefore, 
that similarities in modern cultures of peoples who show some .\ustraloid 
characteristics necessarily imply that all Australoids possessed the same 
culture. Xor can it be allowed that the presence of so7ne general resemblances 
in two modern widely-separated cultures necessarily certifies that the 
ancient cultures of their ancestors were alike in toto and derived from a 
common source. 

These remarks should not be construed to mean that we rule out the 
possibility of some ultimate historical relationship in Asia between some 
culture traits of Fuegia and -\ustralia. However, it appears that Koppers, 
following Graebner and Schmidt, has been given to suggesting historical 
relationship in some most unwarranted instances. He rightfully excludes 
from cijnsideration as doubtful such general traits as may be the result of 
similar economic influences in primitive hunting, fishing, and food collect- 
ing, but includes various other traits, also simple and showing only super- 
ficial resemblances, which to him suggest a common origin. Furthermore, he 
admits that many of these traits are questionable, although he does not 
specify which, and maintains that if a few were to be eliminated as the re- 
sult of objections raised, there still would be a large number remaining and 
that these would prove his argument. But this does not follow, for a theory of 
unity based upon superficial resemblances or implied resemblances denoted 
by generalized terms by no means is strengthened by the number of ques- 
tionables or uncertainties. Of the traits listed half-hitch coiled basketry'" 
Seems to be the only one with fairly comparable features. .\11 the others are 
so simple, so general, or so ambiguous in meaning that there is no satisfac- 
tory basis for comparison. These include Mousterianoid stone implements,*-^ 

*' -Although there is a possibility that there may have been inJepvmient development in 
tw 0 separated localities, the theory of historical relationship \\ ith a derivation from .\sia, where 
this technique ih found in Japan, seems reasonable as a working hypothesis. 

'J'hat certain .Australian and Fuegian stone artifacts can be described as Afousterianoid 
can be gnrnted. Howecer, it must be kept in mind that we are concerned here with \ery sim- 
ple objects treated in \ery simple fashion In addition our knowledge of the archaeology of 
both .Australia and the .Americas has not reached the point where we can say that the ts pe of 
objects in question was possessc-d by the original invaders of each region. Indeed the most 
ancient iithic remains so far discoctred in .\orth .-America, as shown by Howard, cannot bo 
classilied US Moustcrian like For tiicse reasons we must still admit the possibilitc of local de- 
\ flopnieiit of .Alouslerian-Iikc ariifacts in South .America or .Australia or in lioth regions 

The proof that both appeaiaiiccs had beendcriced from Asia, however, could not be con- 
sidered as satisfaetorv ecidenee to support the broader contention that fuegian and -Aus 
tr.ilian culture’s are of uiiil.irc origin .Mousterian industre apparently antedates the oldest 
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beehive huts,lire-drill,'® lack of a hafted axi5'Vi,-'^ prevalence of monogamy, 
lack of totemic clans, lack of matrilineal class exogamy, exogamy based on 
blood relationship,” food taboos,-^ animal dances for entertainment,--* initia- 
tion ceremonies,**" and clubs.**** It seems quite apparent that these traits 


known remains of Homo Sapiens b\' a considerable period of time and thus MousterianoiJ ob- 
jects or techniques could have been a common heritage of the direct ancestors of all modern 
races. .-Vs such, present ilousterianoid appearances may indicate merely that certain modern 
peoples have retained a common ancestral possession relinquished by others, and such reten- 
tions in themselves would prove nothing in respect to the historical relationship of other 
elements in their cultures 

*4 Here sve have another simple trait, possibly of considerable antiquity, but so widely 
distributed that it seems of verv' questionable worth for the problem at hand. 

**” It is argued that the lack of a hafted a.x in both Fuegia and southeastern .Australia is 
responsible for the manufacture of bark canoes rather than of dugouts or plank boats How- 
ever, the hafted ax is not lacking in southeastern .\u.stralia How long it has been there seems 
beside the point, for its presence has not caused any important change in the local crude bark 
canoes which possibly it may antedate 

•** 2Ionogamy prevaih in most human societies Polygamy usually is either definitely pro- 
hibited or legally permitted, but unless there is a very abnormal sex ratio or peculiar conditions 
which cause a large number of males to remain bachelors, polygamy could not prevdil in any 
society. Monogamy as an institution may be the result of legal restrictions, religious influences, 
personal choice, or the product of various social systems To draw conclusions as to historical 
development by comparing the similar results rather than the specific causes producing them 
seems a worthless procedure. Unless carefully qualified, “monogamy” should be considered 
another loose term of no comparative value 

In respect to polygamy, Koppers recognizes that it may result from different causes. 
.Although he concludes that Fuegian and “Old" .Australian cultures are related because both 
are said to be predominantly monogamous, he also adds that polygamy in each region is not 
so rare. Polygamy in Puegia is explained as the entering influence of the Matrilineal KiiUur- 
kreis, but in southeastern .Au.-tralia it is ascribed to the Totemistic A'id/Mrlreib'. Since polyg- 
amy is thus attributed to diilering influences, the appearances are not accepted by Koppers 
as of historical value in the problem at hand In our opinion monogamy should be similarly 
e.xcluded. 

” .All societies are characterized by exogamy (another loosely employed term) based upon 
blood relationship in one sense or another. 

The complex .Australian system of food taboos is well known Some taboos are lifted 
after initiation, but in some areas all food bans may not be removed until a person reaches 
middle age It is with this intricate system that Koppers compares the Yahgan custom 
w hcrebv an initiate is not free to partake of food until he has distributed fooil to the gathering 
It Stems obvious that the two practices are not reasonably comparable Aniimg the Akihgan 
the emphasis is not placed upon a prohibition, but is conccrne<l with a jiositive act, the dis- 
tribution of food and the etiquette of first serving the others present. 

Here we have another ambiguous term applicable to performances of diverse nature 
resulting from various stimuli and found in various parts of the worM. 

(Ireat stress is placed upon the initiation ceremonies of the Yahgan and Kurnai, and 
it is held that historical relaliunsliip is indicated because the former reputedly demand at all 
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either are so simple that they might develop almost anywhere as the result 
of similar or of different psychological forces, so ambiguous that they are 
meaningless for comparative purposes, or of a negative character, hence 
not comparable for positive identifications. 

Other traits of a simple nature or designated by loosely employed terms 
and commonly distributed in Australia and Fuegia could have been in- 
cluded by Koppers.-^ Still other traits of Fuegia have counterparts occupy- 
ing restricted distributions in Australia."* Some of these quite obviously are 
of relatively recent introduction from New Guinea, and it must be recog- 
nized similarly that diffusion also may be responsible for the appearances 
in Australia and Fuegia of many of the other traits, which as the result of 
their greater age, now appear as well integrated elements difficult or impos- 
sible to distinguish in antiquit}’ from still older traits. The diffusion of great 


times equal treatment of boys and girls, whereas the latter permit the girls to participate 
slightly only in a small part of the preparatory performances! Koppers also believes that a 
historical relationship is indicated because the initiates of both tribes are exhorted to be 
altruistic and kind, to be peaceful, to respect ohl age and foreign women, to acquire self-control 
and fortitude. But surely such good advice tends to be universal, if not in association with 
formal initiation in tribes or religious groups, then as normal admonitions of the home or 
family There seems to be no reason for doubting that psychological incentives might produce 
a set of similar instructions in any human society Similarly we are asked to believe that the 
religious sanction given these ceremonies and their control by an .\ll-father indicate a unitary 
origin However, it seems hardly necessary to point out that religion generally is called upon 
to bless and to lend authority to all important ceremonies in all parts of the world, and that 
in those cultures where an All-father concept is present, it is customary to conceive of such a 
deity as the director of human activities 

“ The striking-clubs of the Yahgan and of most .Australian tribes and the Yahgan cere- 
monial clubs and .Australian women’s digging-sticks, respectively, are of such a plain and 
simple nature that they furnish us no specific basis for comparison. There seems to be no reason 
for suspecting that such objects could not have been developed independently by any people 
or that they could not be a common heritage of all existing races. 

Koppers postulates a unitary origin for the simple ceremonial clubs used by the A'ahgan 
men at funerals and the ordinary digging-stick of the .Australian women. Since the ceremonial 
club differs only slightly from the ordinary A'aghan club, there seems to be no reason at the 
moment for regarding one as more than a variant of the other. The origin of the .Australian 
digging-stick is obscure It may have developed as a digging-stick or as a weapon. .At least it 
now serves both functions It was not present m Tasmania 

Bone awls, simple spears, abortion, inf.anticide, spear-throwing as a game, medicine- 
men and explanatory myths .AUliougli in our estimation their presence in the two regions 
indicates nothing of historical \alue it would seem that they arc no less valid for such an 
interpretation than those offered by Koppers 

Bark buckets (Kimberley coast, see Davidson, Traif-portatioii and Receptacles in 
Australia)^ two- and four-pronged lish spears (eastern .A.ustratia), harpoons (northeastern 
coasts), masks (Cape A'ork Peninsula). 
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numbers of traits in southern South America has been well worked out by 
Cooper. For Australia the problem has been only partially treated. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion we ha\ e failed to find any satis- 
factory evidence which would suggest that the basic cultures of Tierra del 
Fuego and Australia are historically related Of the many hundreds of traits 
in the two cultures the proposers of historical unity have been able to mus- 
ter only a few which they regard as similar, and these for the most part are 
cloaked in such ambiguous and generalized terms that the comparisons 
appear to be meaningless. If it is permissible to infer historical relationships 
on the basis of such loosely used terms and on the presence of such simple 
customs and objects, it apparently would be possible to imply relationship 
for any two cultures selected at random. Such is not our understanding of 
"historically related.” 

That the two regions may contain a few similar traits, each derived from 
a common source in Asia, should be not une.xpected in view of the many mi- 
grations from that continent, but v.-e must also take into consideration the 
possibility that subsequent diffusions may be responsible for the modern 
appearances of such similarities as are established on the grounds of spe- 
cific characteristics and not upon generalized and looselv used terms. In- 
deed, we can still agree in principle with Koppers' theory of route of deri- 
vation and maintain at the same time that satisfactory evidence in support 
of it has not yet been presented, 
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T he following account describes an actual journey for salt that was 
made in 1912 in prescribed, orthodox fashion. Only three men partici- 
pated but the account is complete because the\- represented the three ranks 
customarily found on such journeys; one man acting as chief (mongwi) of 
the party, another being an experienced but “common” member, and the 
third a novice making his first trip. The chief was Talasvuyauoma of the 
Coyote clan, village War Chief (kaletaka) at Oraibi; the “common” man 
was Duvenimptiwa of the Sand clan; and the novice was Don Talayesva, 
his twenty-two year old son, a member of the Sun clan and narrator of the 
events here recorded. All three men were Wuwutcim initiates, a requirement 
that all salt-gatherers must meet.- 

The main reason for a ceremonial qualification is that the deposit 
visited by Oraibi men is located in the vicinity of the home of the dead 
Cvlaski; near the Grand Canyon, and therefore lies in dangerous territory. 
There is a good deal of reason to believe that one of the principal aims of 
the Wuwutcim is to fit men for their proper places in the after-life. Hence, 
only those who have passed through the Wuwutcim rites are eligible to visit 
the home of the dead. 

The patron deities in charge of salt are the Little War Twins, Pukong- 
hoya and Palungahoya. They are said to have established all the shrines 
that lie along the route to the Salt Canyon and to have inaugurated the 
proceedings to be performed at each sacred spot. IMen who expect to go for 
salt in any year are required to make special prayer-feathers during the pre- 
ceding Soyal and to deposit them at the shrine of the Twins east of the 
village. Participants must also observe a tabu on sexual relationships for 
four days before starting on a salt journey. 

In former times, when the danger of encountering enemies made it 
necessary for large parties to make the trip, it is likely that each household 
or clan sent at least one representative annually, but mv informant could 
give me no specific information on this point. Usually, these expeditions 
were made in the fall, soon after the harvest was gathered. 


' The material on -.'.hioh thib article is based was used by the author as part of his doctoral 
dissertation at Harvard L'nicersity The data were obtained on a held trip made in 
financed and .sponsored by the Division of .tnthropology at Harvard University. 

The \tu\vutcim is the Hopi tribal initiation ceremony through which all young men 
must pass It is performed jointly by four societies known as Kvvan, .tl, Tao, and Wuwutcim 
.'-ee C I ar-ons, The Hopi 11 uzoocliim Ceremony in lOpo (.\merican .Vnthropologist, Vul. 25, 
pp 156-S7, 102.3) for a description and bibliography. 
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THE NARRATIVE 

In 1912 the salt journey began with Don and his father driving four 
burros from Oraibi to the home of Talasvuyauoma in Moenkopi. Before 
leaving the house Don’s father made a cornmeal path towards the west 
where the Salt Canyon is located, and on it he placed a prayer-feather with 
its breath line pointing in the same direction.^ This was to give them a good 
journey and to prevent their growing tired. 

On their arrival at Moenkopi, Don and his father went to the house of 
their chief where they found several men present who were busy making 
prayer-feathers for a yellowish clay (pavisa) obtainable only at the “orig- 
inal sipapu” near Salt Canyon. Every man in the Soyal ceremony has 
need of a supply of this clay and asks the men who are going for salt to 
fetch some, “paying” for his share with these prayer-feathers which are 
“for the katcinas, clouds, and the dead who live in the underworld and who 
own pavisa,” 

The three salt-gatherers likewise prepared a prayer-feather to be 
placed on the road when they were setting out. This was to give them the 
help of the Sun against evil spirits which might be encountered near the 
home of the dead. Meanwhile Talasvuyauoma’s wife prepared a quantity 
of baked sweet-corn meal (tosi) which was later to be made into a dough 
fqomi) and shared among the three travelers as needed. 

Early the ne.xt morning the party rose, packed their burros and prepared 
to start out. Talasvuyauoma. in his capacity as head of the e.xpedition, 
put down a prayer-feather with the breath line e.xtending in the direction 
they were to take. Then he said, “Let us travel with happy hearts,” where- 
upon each of the three men stepped with one foot and then the other on the 
“road-marker” and the journey was othcially under way. 

In a short time the party came abreast a sacred spring, but since it lay 
off their line of march thev did not turn from the path but deposited offer- 
ings opposite the spot. They did the same thing when they passed another 
spring, Monavi, and not long after they arrived at a shrine called Pan’kuku 
CMountain-sheej) Feet)* near which the Hopi used to hunt in former times. 
The}' [)raycd to the mountain-sheep for “power” and fur success in hunting. 

From Pan’kuku the juirtv bore slightly westward, passing through a 
break in a wall-like ridge, and then headed north towards the shrine known 
a's Tutuveni (Writing). Here each man was sup[)osed to carve his clan em- 
bleni on the rt)ck\- face of the shrine, and on each successive visit to repeat 

* praycr-fcather with a lireath line attached is called a nahwakwnsi 

■* Thi^ H the first of the series of Salt dirine^ said to have been established by the War 
1 wins. The marks are probably fossilized footprints 
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the device to the left of his original “signature.” Talasvuyauoma carved a 
fresh coyote head at the left of a line he had started many years ago, Don’s 
father did the same with a sand hummock which was his sign, and Don, 
being a novice, began a fresh row by carving a sun shield as his device. Each 
man pounded the string of a prayer-feather into the middle of his carving 
and somehow managed to secure it in such fashion that the feather dangled 
down against the face of the rock. 

The ne.vt stopping place was at Totolospi,® a shrine intimately associated 
with the Little War Twins, where every member of a salt party must play 
a game with the Twins in the hope of winning from them such benefits as 
“a successful journey, rain, crops, and good health." According to custom, 
each man, beginning with the leader, manipulates the score in such fashion 
that he comes out the winner. He then deposits appropriate offerings and 
hurries on his way, leaving the others to finish their games and to catch 
up as best they can. 

After each man had defeated the Twins at Totolospi, the small party 
was soon re-united and on its way to the shrine of the Salt Woman (Ong 
Wuhti), commonly called luwa (vagina). “Now we are coming close to 
luwa,” said Talasvuyauoma, “and we’ll soon do a good business [sex act] 
there.” 

To help pass the time as they went along Don began to tell his compan- 
ions the story of his trip to the house of the dead,® describing in advance 
some of the scenery along the road which he was now about to traverse 
fur the first time, as proof of the fact that he had actually visited the region 
while he was “dead” tunconscious). In his subconscious journey he had par- 
ticularly noticed a bush called mongpivi, from which arrows were made in 
the old days, and his accurate description deeply impressed his companions. 

Soon the leader interrupted Don’s narrative by announcing that he was 
going to fix his burro pack. To Don’s surprise, Talasvuyauoma loosened the 
pack and took out a full-sized wedding robe (ova). With the robe in his 
hands he proceeded to a slight ridge from which there protruded a white 
ruck about ten or twelve feet long, pointing south. Over the protruding 
rock the leader threw the wedding robe, remarking as he did so that they 
were going “to d o a business” there. “You watch me,” he said to Don, 

I was a "amhlin;; a.imr- formerly played in the kivas, although it might also be 

tilayol efiev.hLre It was plai t-il with reed coiinturs on a sort of thutkerboard. Sec S. Culin, 
Giio'to Ilf trie A art,! Awenou: h'lh iih (TwtnU-fourth ,\nnual Report, Bureau of .\mcriean 
r,thnoIjg> , pp 2-S46, 1907), pp 795-96 

\\ hile rton Mas at the gocernment school in Riverside, California, not long before 1912, 
he had had a ^.crious illness during which he had '‘died’’ and visited the home of the dead 
Such e.xperiences are comimon among the Hopi. 
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"ihen you can do the same thing.” He crawled under the robe, kneeled while 
he deposited meal and prayer-feathers, and then proceeded to simulate 
the act of copulation. When he had finished he emerged from under the robe 
and said, “I just had a business with my aunt (ikya’aj, Talavenka.”' 

It was now the turn of Don's father, who did exactly as Talasvuyauoma 
had done, naming his paternal aunt Talavensi as his ‘’mistress," 

When it was Don’s turn he felt like running away as it did nut seem right 
for him to engage in a sex adventure with his own father and an older man 
like Talasvuyauoma, but the leader commanded Don as a kele ( novice in 
the Wuwutcim and other ceremonies; literally, “chicken-hawk") not only 
to perform as the others had done, but actually to strip naked as this was a 
recjuirement imposed on all men who were making salt trips for the first 
time. "If you don’t do as you are told, our journey might be pretty hard,” 
said Don’s father. 

Urged in this fashion Don felt encouraged to proceed, and even made a 
jest about never before having done a “business” with a ‘‘private” lady. 
When he gut under the robe he noticed for the first time a smooth, vulva- 
shaped opening cleft in a hard black rock which was imbedded in soft, white 
sandstone. The sight convinced him that his elders were correct in ascrib- 
ing such a “miraculous” formation to the War Twins. Into the opening Don 
dropped his offerings, and then imitated the act of intercourse. As his 
partner, he named his paternal aunt, Pavinyesnim, at whose house in 
Moenkopi he and his father had spent the previous night. 

Talasvuyauoma then re-packed the wedding-robe and, as it was getting 
late, the party made for a sheltered spot where salt expeditions generally 
spent the night. Here they made camp, but before sitting down to supper 
the leader began a formal smoke. He filled a pipe with native tobacco, lit 
it, smoked silently for a little while, then handed the pipe to Don’s father. 
The latter puffed quietly for a few moments and then said to Talasvuyau- 
oma, “My father.’’ The response was, “My son.” Then Dun received the 
pipe from his father and in due time they exchanged father-son terms. After 
this Don passed the pipe to Talasvuyauoma, who smoked a little and then 
called Don bv the term for son, Don replying with “father.’”^ 

' Any woman in the class of the paternal aunt (ikya’a) may be named in this connection 
whether or not she has ever been the actual mistress of the man who names her. This may be 
one indication of a former practice of cross-cousin marriage, as the father's sister's daughter is 
classed with the paternal aunt. 

® All the terms used during the ritual smoke are based on customary- kinship usages and 
are neither esoteric nor sacerdotal Don's father called Talasvuyauoma ‘‘father” because he 
happened to be a man in the clan-group to which his true father belonged Don called lalas- 
Nuyauoma “father” because he was married to an older woman of his own clan. 
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When the ritunl smoke v, as finished, they ate supper and sat about the 
campfire v. hile Don concluded the story of his visit to the dea.i. Before they 
went to bed they held another formal smoke and Don was instructed to get 
up once during the night to make sure that all was well. 

The party rose early the next morning, breakfasted quickly, and re- 
sumed their journey. From this point on, the road was lined with cactus and 
full of loose pebbles which rolled under foot. While it was still early they 
arrived at a rounded slope where broken bits of pottery indicated a former 
village. Don had noticed this .spot in his "dream." but at that time it had 
appeared to him '.sith the houses still standing ami inhabited by people who 
were dressed in the fashion of the Kwan society. Xearby there was a jutting 
rock V. here salt-gatherers always paused before beginning the perilous de- 
scent to Salt Canyon. As Don peered down the steep path he saw a haze 
floating upwards like smoke from a newly kindled fire. The fact that he was 
so close to the home of the dead gave him a queer thrill, and he also had a 
feeling of shame at the thought that perhaps the walls of the canyon were 
peopled by the dead who, althotigh unseen by him, might be watching his 
actions and commenting on his appearance. 

The older men did not seem to be particularly affected by their sur- 
roundings, and Talaxvuvauoma calm.ly proceeded to make qomi (dough) 
from the sweet-corn meal that his v.dfc had prepared. Meantime the others 
unpacked and hobbled the burros, and hid the saddles and other equipment 
in a safe place. Then Talasvuyauoma shared the dough, anrl they prayed 
to the War Twins and to the Kwans to look after their belongings while 
they V. ere gone. 

At tlie South entrance to the canyon there stood two jagged rcjcks which 
were said to be images of the Tuins. To these they offered praver-feathers 
and crirnmeal, and on each iliey pasted a bit of the dough. .\11 three men 
smeared tlieir faces with red ochre (suta), and Talaseuvauoma called 
aloud to the Twins, "ham ikul" (We’ve arrived!). 

“Now we are ready to enter yemr house,” continued the leader. ‘‘With 
good hearts and happy thoughts we go into your can\ on. help us, and pro- 
tect Us while we are g(jne. Lead us on your road so that our journev will 
be 'ucce-sful J)on't let any evil thing cro-s our p;ith. We want to come out 
safely without sorrenv.’’ 

When the leader had finished, Don's father made a short but similar 
j)rayer to which Don added his assent. Then Talasvuvauoma said, “Let’s 
go ! ’ and the descent began .\bout a quarter of a mile down they came to 
a huge ruck in which steps were cut in such fashion that it took a good 
wide stride to pass from one to another, .-\ppropriatcl_v enough, this place 
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was called Kurjipyakinpi (Spreading Buttocks). Xo shrine is located here. 

From this point down there is no well defined path and loose pebbles 
are often displaced by the climbers. In such cases one must throw a pinch 
of dough in recompense to the dislodged stones. Whenever they came to 
an unexpected turn Don was warned to take careful note of the direction 
because, being the youngest and strongest of the three, it was very likely 
that he would be in the lead when they were coming back laden with salt. 
It was up to him, therefore, to remember the proper road. 

Soon they passed by Putcdukwi (Broad Cliff), the special home of the 
dead from the Reed (Bakab) clan, but they merely sprinked meal as thev 
passed. They continued on to Patcip-ve’itaka (Fur Carvings), a solid red 
rock, carved by the War Twins to show the stitching seam that was used 
in ancient times for sewing wildcat skins into robes. (The skins were sewn 
with the fur in, and were daubed on the inside with red ochre. Robes of this 
kind were used by men for blankets or sleeping covers, so that if an unmar- 
ried girl showed red ochre stains on her clothing or heels, people would 
say, ‘T can see that you’ve been sleeping with your lover.”) 

.•\fter making the customary offerings at Patcip-ve'itaka, they went 
on until they arrived at Panktupatca (Mountain-sheep Upper Story). This 
was located on a ridge which goes on to form part of the upper rim of the 
Grand Canyon. It is said to be the home of mountain-sheep, and there were 
fresh tracks and droppings to indicate the truth of the belief. In addition 
to the customary offerings to be left here, each member of the party pasted 
a prayer-feather with a bit of dough so that it hung suspended from the 
rock. 

The next point of interest was called Kwantupe (.\gave Roasting-placc) 
and, indeed, there was a tlourishing growth of kwan plants to be seen all 
about.® This place used to be frequenteil by Havasupai, and possibly Paiutc, 
who were accustomed to gather the agave, pound it out and bake it in sheets 
somewhat similar to piki. There was no shrine here and no stop was made. 

The road now led into another chasm where there was a gap that was 
just about the width that a man can straddle. Here one stands astride and 
rubs one's nose against a flat place in the wall which is conveniently located 
at the right height. In this way the rock has become stained with red ochre 
and is called, “X'ose-scraplng riacc” (yokajrukwanpi), 

hfot far from this spot they came to the home of chickens (koakumki- 

’ Xutc that the Kwan society is poeuliarly associated with death notions and that the 
plant called kwan is definitely associated in Hupi minds with this region, so close to the home 
of the dead Note, too, the possibility of trade and other e.xchanges with foreign tribes who fre- 
quented this spot. 
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vungwa), formc-i'i by a slab of ruck which slopes against a big solid stone. 
All about there are tracings of chickens said to ha\'e been drawn with red 
ochre by the War Twins. The customary offerings were made, and prayer- 
feathers affixed with dough, after which Talasvuyauoma said, "Here we'll 
crow like roosters,” andi after crowing lustily he called on Don and his 
father to follow suit in order that the gods might hear this prayer for chicken 
increase, 

Soim a hollowed-out, cave-like spot came into view and Don was told 
that here lived the Xukpana (Wicked or E',dl Onci, a reference to Wasau’u, 
the dread deity who is in charge of the house of the dead. One man must 
venture into the cave of X'ukpana each tim.e that an expedition goes by. He 
must be a warrior I'kaletakai or else a member of the Coyote-lMasau'u- 
Kukop group of clans, closely aiTiliated with war. 

Talasvuyauoma, being of the Coyote clan and a War Chief to boot, 
was well qualified to perform the necessary rites in the cave of Masau’u. 
From each member c>i the part}' he collected feathers and corn meal, and 
while the others 'went on ahead he entered the dread place. Here there is 
a milling stone, exactly like those to be found in all Hopi houses, and the 
intruder looks it over verv carefully for omens. If fresh food from recently 
gathered crops is seen, it is a bad omen, but if Masau'u seems to have been 
grinding ohl corn then it is a. faiorable sign and means good crops for the 
next season."'® At the same time the observer must note whether or not the 
occupant of the cave has stored up a large amount of fuel and whether or 
not there is a good supply of corn on hand, for if Masau’u seems well forti- 
fied in both respects it means that the Hopi will have a hard winter and a 
poor \'ic!d from their farms. 

\\ hilc Talasvuyauoma was in the cave, Don and his father continued on 
towards the home of the Kdyemsi. known as Tatatciktumuyi kiamu epe 
( Ball-headeii Ones. House at). This "home” is a reddish wall whose color 
resembles that with which Kdyemsi impersonators daub themselves. All 
about it too are many rounded stones resembling the knobs on the Kdc cmsi 
masks Prayer olferings were placed within a cleft in the wall. 

A sandy slope leads from the home of the Ki'pemsi to the banks of the 
Little Colorado River where the leader, followed by the others, fleposits 
offerings at anc' spot he chooses along the bank. Then thcv follow the 
stream towards the juncture with the Colorado, and soon thev reach Sakwa- 
finga (Blue Salt) where a blue-tinleil salt is obtainable, and Hawi-(mga 

Note hers the tend i n, \ for Ma-.iu’u to iiu thinir^ in uJ>po^Ite v\a\ from human beings 
There ‘^eern^ to be ,i deunite feelimt among the ilopi that a:, tle.ath is the antithesis of life so 
tne god 0! death i; the antilhe-is to living man. 
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(Going-down Salt'), another deposit. Although these places are easily ac- 
cessible, no parties load up here because the salt is said to be less tasty than 
that of the main gathering ground. Even though nothing is taken frorci 
these saltbeds, offerings are left by all parties which pass. 

It was not long now before the expedition found itself approaching 
the Kiva, the original sipapu through which mankind emerged from the 
underworld. Its outlines are indicated by soft, damp earth and an outer 
circle of bushes called pilakho (plur., pilakhotcoki). (Stems of this tough 
bush serve as the male sticks, i.e. the liredrills, when new fire is kindled in 
the kivas during the Wuwutcim ceremony in Xovember.)'* 

Pushing their way through the fringe of vegetation, the party stepped 
into the inner ring within which the Kiva is located.*- The sipapu is full to 
the brim with yellowish water, of about the same coloring as the surround- 
ing earth, which serves as a ‘did” so that ordinary humans may not see the 
wonderful things going on beneath the surface. The water was calm as they 
approached, but when Talasvuyauoma shouted, “Itam ikul” (We've ar- 
rived!) it began to “boil” as if in response. 

Then the chief made a corn meal path leading to the east, on which he 
placed a blue prayer-stick (paho) and a prayer-feather, and six inches off 
he put a second set of offerings. This is the main path for clouds to travel 
when they emerge from the sipapu to bring rain. They rise at this spot, 
look towards the east, and go to the most worthy people who are summon- 
ing them.*® 

When all had prayed at this very sacred spot, they went a slight distance 
to the north to gather the yellow clay (pavisa) for the Soyal men. -\t first 
there was a little difficulty in locating the clay deposit, but at last Talas- 
vuyauoma found that it had been filled in with drifting sand. At once they 
cleared out all foreign matter and soon disclosed a bed of dark brown, 
“wonderful” clay. 

Then the leader called on Don. saying, “You’re supposed to be the 
kele, so it’s up to you to get it out. You’re supposed to be all naked but 
since you have behaved good all the way, we won’t make you undress. 
Just take off vour shirt.” 

“ During the initiatiuns inlii tlie Wiinulcim, fire i-; kindled before sunrise on one of the 
eiirl\ dues (if the eereniony, 1)\’ the -\1 fllorn) society at Uraibi. Cedar bark or (.ir\ dune is 
used lor kindlinp; and a ( edar bark torch (kopiteokil is iitniled and carried to the other ki\ as 
\shere neu hres are liirhted. Note, too, that the lances rarried by the Kwan society are fashioned 
from the same hush, pilakho, that surrounds the sipapu 

the sipapu fku a) is a eircular hole about four ami a half feet in diameter situated on a 
little hillock 

There is a close rel.itionship between clouds, katcinas, and the dead. 
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Don obeyed and then knelt before the pit, extending his left hand which 
Talasvuvauoma held at the wrist so that Don might not lose his balance. 
The older men instructed him how to go about the work and advised him to 
keep his mind, and heart full of good wishes for himself and his people. As 
a young man his prayer was supposed to be more intent and concentrated 
than that of older people who are distracted by many cares and worries. 

Talasvuvauoma picked out a single prayer-feather at a time and handed 
it to Don with a bit of meal on behalf of its maker. Don inserted the offer- 
ing in one side of the pit and then, reaching into the soft center, he brought 
out a list full of clay f(jr the owner of the particular prayer-feather just de- 
posited. As he brought out each handful, his companions thanked Don and 
spread the damp earth on a cloth to dry. 

Dun kept plunging his arm deeper and deeper into the pit until he struck 
the end of the preferred deposit and began to bring out a harder, darker 
sort of clav. At this the leader decided that they had taken out a sufficient 
Cjuantity, hut as there were still half a dozen feathers left it was decided to 
club them all together and to divide the last batch of the clay into si.x 
parts. 

B>' the time they had left the vicinity of the Kiva and had reached the 
junction of the Colorado and the Little Colorado the men were very tired, 
but they stopped only for a light lunch of wafer bread (piki), washed down 
by draughts from the sacred ric’er. The leader was disturbed about their 
condition and decided that the fatigue was clue to the violation of some 
rule, probably because Don had not stripped naked while bringing the 
pavisa clac to the surface. However, there was nothing to be done about it, 
so thev continued until they came to the bend in the canyon where the salt 
deposit is located. To get down from the upper ledge on which they stood 
to the ridge where they planned to do their gathering, was a hard and 
dangerous undertaking. Clothing, packs, empty sacks, and whatever other 
'J‘iog9ge might tend to encumber them were tossed down to the lower level, 
after v.hich they crawled backwards on hands and knees to a breast-shaped 
rock which is su])}>osc’d to be an image of Pukonghoya, the elder of the 
\\ ar 'J’wins .About this image a rope was securely fastened, j)rayer offerings 
were made, and one after another the men slid down the rope. 

' CoMip.uL ll’.c account given in George Dorsey and Henry K. Voth, The Oraibi Soyal 
I 1 1-icM (.'o'upibian .Mu-eum, -\nthriipological Series, Vol. 3, Xo 1, 1901), p 20, foot- 

note 

I ,.c .1 1 1 , 1 . tl f Jay fetcher i- heal by the leader not because (>f the ph\ sieal danger involved 
in -toopine o', i r .i -h.iUo'.i cceaeation, but bceaui^e of the spiritual danger of coming into such 
clo-i. contact .Mth tile realm of the dead. 
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The party had now arrived at the ridge where they were to load up 
with salt, but there were still some rites to be performed before the actual 
work began. There is a natural rock basin here which is so situated that it 
receives a constant drip of salty, “medicine” water. Into this a stone is 
dipped and then sucked, and some of the medicinal water (nakuyi) is drunk 
and some is rubbed all over the body to ensure health and bravery through 
a sort of communion with Pukonghoya who is said to be the salt. 

Whoever likes may take whatever qomi dough he has left, fashion it 
into the shape of little animal figures, and deposit them in the medicine 
bowl. They are left there for a year, and on the next annual e.xpedition, 
the maker finds them converted into “stone pets” called tohopkom.*“ These 
animal fetishes play a large part in Hopi ceremonialism and are part of the 
stuck in trade of every medicine man. Nevertheless, they may be made in 
this way by any person regardless of his clan or ritual affiliations. 

Close to the medicine bowl there is a cave which is the real home (shrine) 
of the Kwans. It is called Kwantupuvi, and inside there were formerly sus- 
pended from the ceiling two huge horns of salt, fashioned like those worn 
by the members of the Kwan society. About the year IblO, the river washed 
out the salt horns and this was considered as a bad omen which foretold 
the lapse of the Kwan society at Oraibi a year or two later. 

As soon as the proper offerings have been deposited at the shrine of the 
Kwans, a party is ready to start on the task of quarrying the salt. Don began 
by picking freshly formed deposits as high up on the ledge as he could reach, 
but the others grubbed about in the sand for old salt which is said to be 
stronger and tastier.'® 

A large and a small sack were loaded by each member of the party, but 
as too great a load could not be carried up the steep trail, care was taken 
not to pack the sacks too full. Then the older men clambered up to the 
ledge above, leaving Don to fasten the bags to the rope which they then 
hauled up. 

Just before he joined the others at the higher level, Don, who was very 
much impressed with his surroundings, expressed a wish to remain a little 
longer that he might explore about, but the leader reprimanded him, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Don’t say that or the s])irits may get you.” 

Don climbed up the rope, and loading their packs on their backs, the 
men proceeded as far as the juncture of the two rivers, where they spent 

'■' Compare Parsons and Beals, The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo-) aqui InJiam 
(-\merican .Vnthropologist, \'ol 36, pp 491-514, 1934), p 495. 

Whether or not they are correet about the better t.iste of old salt, the Hopi eertainly 
prefer it. They use it with great gusto regardless of the admixture of sand 
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the nittht. Dun did the greater part of the chores, but there tvas not much 
tvork since supper consisted only of wafer bread, baked sweet-corn meal 
(tosii. and water, for in this territory it is considered improper to eat any 
non-Hopi foods That night, as they sat about the campnre, the men told 
Don many stories of apparitions and other wonderful things that had be- 
fallen them on previous expeditions, and Don was warned not to scan the 
walls of the canyon too closely lest he see some fearful sight. 

As they were still tired on account of having broken the rule of stripping 
when gathering pavisa, it was decided to get up very early the next morning 
in order to avoid the heat of the sun. So, even before daybreak, they loaded 
up andi set out for the Kiva, where Don was refused permission to visit 
again the awe-inspiring sipapu. They paused only to gather up the clay 
which they had left to dry. and then began the long and difficult ascent. 

It was the custom that a warrior (kaletaka). or a member of the Kwan 
society, or a man from the Coyote-Masau'u-Kokop dan-group should be 
the first going down the trail to Salt Canyon and the last of the party com- 
ing up, as these people were best qualified to protect the others against evil 
spirits.’" Accordingly. Talasvuyauoma brought up the rear and Don led 
the wav as the heavily laden men toiled up towards the surface. Xow, for 
the first time, the leader was allowed to tell what signs he had seen during 
his vibit to the cave of Xukpana, but when they actually passed the place 
on the way up, they were warned not to look too closely lest they see Alas- 
au'u there in person.’^ 

At one i)oint, despite the instructions he had received about noting the 
path, Don lost his way and Talasvuyauoma teased him about it, claiming 
that fr r pointing out the right road he was entitled to make free with Don’s 
girl, 

As they passed each of the shrines at which they had deposited prayer 
offerings on the downward journey, the men carefully examined the condi- 
tion of the feathers to see how the prayer-feathers (nakwakwosij had been 
received. Cheered by the fact that most of the omens were favorable, the 
part}' gradually made its way without further incident to the spot where 
they had left the burros and hidden their packs. 

When the}' had rested, they loaded their packs and made for a camping 
place that was within an easy <lay’s jkjurney of Moenkopi. Here they dis- 
cusbcd in detail what Talasvuyauoma had seen in the cave of Masairu. 
Because he had noted four old corn cobs scattered about, it was decided 
that their next crop would be abundant, but a large supply of wood that was 
stored in the cave indicated a severe winter. 

War 'icatr ^utlon^ are i.iteil with [n opk of ihi catccjorifS c'kcn hero 
I .'ce the real Mci>au’ii a prcmoniliun of impcri<lin;.f ilLdlh 
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Next morning, as they were on the last stage of the return journey, they 
did not fail to stop at the shrine of the fing Wuhti ( Salt Woman) to pay 
what was due for the pleasure they have received in "‘copulating” with her. 
Don was warned to be generous in the amount of salt that he deposited 
within the vulva like opening of the shrine, and he was told of an unlucky 
incident that once befell a party when some of the members, having vowed 
generous portions to the Salt Woman, changed their minds at the last mo- 
ment and tried to satisfy her with niggardly gifts. As a result, their burros 
later were badly frightened and took flight, scattering a great part of their 
precious cargo before order was restored. 

Late in the afternoon they arrived at Moenkopi where the people 
crowded about them, eager to hear all the details of the expedition. They 
gave an account of the journey, ate, and retired early in anticipation of the 
next day’s trip home to Oraibi. Next morning, Don and his father bade 
Talasvuyauoma goodbye and started for home. At last they reached the 
spot where Don’s father had left the road-marker that was to give them a 
good path to the west. They searched about until they located it, whereupon 
Don’s father made a fresh path (this time by sprinkling meal to the east) 
and placed a new road-marker pointing to the village. 

Then the older man made a little speech. ‘‘Now we happily enter the 
houses of our fathers and mothers. Let us go!” 

This form of address is always used when returning from a long or dan- 
gerous journey, and not only expresses the joy of the returned speaker but 
also serves as an invitation to the clouds to visit the village. Hence, when 
his father had finished, Don had to repeat his words before they went on. 

Once home, they were eagerly greeted and thanked, especially by their 
female relatives. Then they rested all day, and on the morrow there was 
much feasting on dishes which were seasoned with the recently brought salt 
that had caused them so much difficulty in the gathering. 

An explanation of the shrines and rites connected with salt is given in 
the following myth. 

THE ELItiHT OF THE W AR TWTXSi® 

Long ago, while the people of Shimopovi still lived on the lower levels of the 
mesa, but after all the present villages were inhabited, the War Twins were living 
at their shrine to the north of Oraibi On two successive days they happened to 
notice an unusual amount of traffic heading towards the present site of Hotevilla. 

"Where are all those people going'-"" they asked their grandmother. "\es," she 
replied, "There is going to be a dance at Blue Canyon where the Hopi are to have 

'’This myth was narrated In" Don’s father Compare the version given by Henry R 
Voth, Traditions of the Hopi (Field Columbian iluseum. Anthropological Series, Vol 8, 1 ^ 05 ), 
pp. 90-92. 
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a matikive'e (Locust dance). ''Well," said the Twins, "we'd like to see that. We 
never saw that kind of a dance in our lives I’erhaps we could all go to see it.’’ 
"Ves," answered the Spider Woman, "it is a good dance, one of the best that the 
Hop! do. It's up to vou, and if you want to see it. I’ll take you there and introduce 
you to all the people." 

-Ls the Twins were anxious to go, they made all the necessary arrangements, 
their grandmother rose early to fix them a good breakfast, then all three set out, 
stopping at Hotevilla spring for a drink and heading for Blue Canyon. ,\s usual, to 
make the time pass more quickly, the Twins played shinny all the way. 

It was shortly before noon when they arrived at the village which was holding 
the dance. The Twins enjoyed the spectacle very much but it began to grow late 
and they were getting very hungry, yet no one invited them to eat because they 
were ugly and dirty and never washed or tidied up. At last they felt as if they were 
about "to swallow their throats" [ravenously hungr_\ ], and as they were still not 
asked to dine anywhere, they began to get very angry. 

Finally, as they were passing by one of the houses a girl called out and asked 
them to enter. The girl set food before them, but as they ate they felt that the food 
lacked seasoning. 

-■kt that time salt was not known to the Hopi, but the Twins themselves were 
salty as they were dirty and unwashed, and the only spot about them that was not 
black with dirt was the back of the hand with which they were in the habit of w iping 
their running noses .As they ate they occasionally ran the backs of their hands across 
their noses and then dipped their fists into the stew to season it. 

"Those ugly boys are getting too mean,’’ remarked the girl who had invited 
them to eat, ‘‘putting their dirty hands into the stew doesn’t look good to us. If 
they keep that up we’ll never ask them to eat here again. Any of the stew that’s left 
over when that family is finished we'll have to throw to the dogs as no one will 
want to eat it." 

The T\\ in= overheard what she whispered so they hurriedly ate what they could 
and then returned to the plaza to watch the dance. 

Towards evening they found themselves hungry again, but word of their unclean 
habits had got about and no one would give them an invitation. At last the Twins 
grew so angrv that they complained to their grandmother and told her that they 
planned td wreak mischief on the villagers. .\s she was old they advised her to start 
out in the direction of Moenkopi as she would be readily cap>tured in the event of a 
pursuit. 

Then they approached the shrine in the middle of the dance plaza called 
Tdldstcomij A’ollen 11111), and from opposite directions they fired arrows right into 
the midille of the sacred spot. "Why do you cause harm vhile we are dancing for 

.\p,irt from t'ne fact that this was an old-fashioned dance, the narrator could say no 
more a'nuui this performance. Locust, however, acts \ery bracely in myths Blue Canyon is 
west of Oraibi, in the genera! direction of Atoenkopi and the (Irand Canyon Several ruined 
places :n tne vie'inity arc said to be the remains of the tillages mentioiieil in this story. 
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good things to happen?” cried the people in great anger. “You are supposed to be 
our protectors and you ought to know better than that. W'e'll teach you a lesson for 
that.” 

.\s the crowd rushed towards them the Twins chewed some powerful medicine 
which they spurted all about, turning dancers, spectators, and everything in the 
village into stone. Then they began to run rapidly in the direction taken by the 
Spider Woman. 

They tracked their grandmother to Moenkopi and found that she had gone on 
past Mauyavi spring. So they hurried on till they came to Pan'kuku, where they 
paused long enough to establish a shrine. “Now we are about to make a new settle- 
ment at Salt Canyon,” they said, “and we are preparing the shrines that the Hopi 
will use when they come this way for salt.” 

The ne.xt stop was at Tutuveni where they put their symbols as do the Hopi 
at the present day, and near here they caught up with their grandmother. “.Xre you 
getting tired'^” they asked. “Yes," she replied, ‘T’ve been running all the way and 
I’m pretty tired.” “Well,'' argued the Twins, “our enemies may return to human 
form and come after us, so we’ve got to hurry on.’’ 

Then they actually drove their old grandmother before them until at Totolospi 
they let her get ahead while they stopped to play a game, using petrified wood in- 
stead of reeds as counters. 

When they again caught up with the Spider Woman she was very nearly e.x- 
hausted, so the Twins put a hand each under her armpits and half lifted, half 
dragged her along. Finally, when she complained that her muscles ached so that 
she could not take another step, the Twins decided that they had gained a sufficient 
lead on any one who might be pursuing them, so they paused to rest. Then they dug 
a narrow trench and told their grandmother to lie in it on her back. 

.\s soon as she was comfortably settled the Twins said, “Now we'll take off 
your dress so that your private parts will show, and when the Hopi come by here 
every one of the men will ‘get into you’ so that we can help them. In this way we'll 
trade with each other, because on their way back they will leave some salt for you.” 
Then they chewed some medicine and spurting it on the Spider Woman, turned her 
into rock. 

Freed from the burden of dragging the old woman with them, the Twins hurried 
on and arrived at the mouth of the canyon where Pukonghoya, the elder, said to 
Palungahbya, the younger, ‘'Now I’ll make you stay here so that when the Hopi 
come to this place for salt thev will pray to you for the reward (rain) that they have 
won by beating us at Totolospi back there. 

Thus the vounger Twin was turned to stone and PukonghoNa traveled on by 
himself past the place that spreads the rectum, past the place ^\hich he assigned as 
a home to the Bakab (Reed) clan, and on to Patcip-ve’itaka. Then he continued on 

There is a discrepancy between the salt-gathering narrative told b>- Don and the (light 
of the War Twins as told by his father In Don’s version both Twins arc represented here 
by rocks 
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to Panktpatca and to Chicken House, leaving the proper directions for the Hopi 
to follow at each place. 

Soon the older Twin came to the home of the Xukpana 'Masau'u'), who is the 
head chief of the canyon and who dwelt there long before Pukonghoya's arrival. Of 
him the P'win asked as a favor that he help whatever Hopi should pass that way 
in the future and iMasau’u agreed to do so. From the Koyemsi, too, whose home was 
the next spot he reached, Pukonghoya received a similar response to his request 
that the\' aid the Hopi. 

Soon the traveler came to the sipapu "Xow' when salt gatherers come here,” 
he announced, "they will set their otferings right by the side of the hole,” and he 
then went through the entire procedure to be followed. He gave out further in- 
structions regarding the proper manner of removing pa visa, and then went on to 
the breast-shaped rock where it is necessary to drop from one level to another. To 
help people in the future he decided to turn himself into a rock at this place, say- 
ing that in this way the Hopi would be able to fasten their ropes around-him and 
so clamber down safely with the help of his power. 

Then he dropped to the ridge below where he established the home of the Kwans 
and fixed the basin of medicine water for the manufacture of tuhopkom out of 
ciomi. As he walked along the ledge he rubbed his fists continuously against the 
walls of the can\-on, turning everything he touched into salt. This done, he climbed 
back to the shelf above and turned into rock as he had promised. 

In this way the manner of conducting salt expeditions properly was taught to 
the Hopi. 

UxivEksiiY or Hichig.x.v 
.\xx .\rb<'R, MiaiiG.tx 



THE SIGXIFICAXCE OF THE STUDY 
OF ACCULTURATIOX FOR 

AXTHR0P0L0(;Y By MELVILLE J. HERSKUVITS 

A X outstanding development in anthropology during recent years has 
- been the growing interest in the study of peoples whose modes of life 
are undergoing, or have undergone, extensive change as a result of ascer- 
tainable historic contacts with alien cultures. Acculturation, the term cur- 
rent in this country for such studies, has been defined as comprehending 

those phenomena which result when groups of individuals having different cultures 
cume into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in the original 
cultural patterns of either or both groups.* 

This definition restricts acculturation to those aspects o-f cultural change 
that have resulted from first-hand contact between peoples. It plainly does 
not differentiate contacts between historic and non-literate folk from those 
between two primitive peoples. Xor does it touch upon the mctivalions 
behind studies of these cultures, though no discussion of the importance of 
acculturation in the furtherance of the aims of anthropological research 
would be realistic in its treatment unless it took indo account that here the 
issue is joined between scientific and ‘hipplied" anthroiiology. 

To assess the significance of acculturatimi studies, the historical back- 
ground of anthropological theory out of which they have arisen must first 
be sketched. When, at the turn of the century, the explanations offered by 
the evolutionary school became patently untonat.le, a more inductive mode 
of studying culture was developed, based on fiebl investigation of primitive 
life But though it was believed that from the resulting data valid general- 
izations about the processes of cultural dynamics might he made manifest, 
the great bodies of carefully controlled field repons were mainly used ti) 
make reconstructions of historic contacts between peoples— that is, in 
attempts to recover the processes of non-reconled history. In this country, 
such reconstructions were generally limited to restricted areas where a 
high degree of probability cxi.sted that the assumeil contacts had actually 
taken place. In Europe, Innvever, where bistorv tended to become a fetish, 
logical deductions derivcil from the plotting of sweeping world-wide dis- 
tributions of trails considered with all but complete disregard for their 
cultural contexts attained wide currency. The weakue-'S of all such studies, 
as came very clearly to be tindersicHxl in this country at least, was that in 

‘ R Rccltielil. R I, inton, anil M J ilcrskovits, frVt’ '<tudy I'i Aic.dtura- 

lii'i! (..Viucruan Antliropnlogist, Vol pp. 140-52, lO.to) 

25‘) 
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reconstructing unrecorded history, lacking the controls of the documentary 
history of the historians, no technique existed whereby the validity of one 
conclusion could be sustained against a contradictory one, too often derived 
from identical data. 

Thus an uneasy feeling began to grow that though cultures were being 
studied with the greatest possible objectivit_\-, the relationship between 
culture and its human carriers continued to remain obscure. In time, this 
methodological self-criticism brought forth an approach which sought new 
emphases in the study of culture. Autobiographies were obtained from 
members of primitive communities, mythology was analyzed to show how 
it reflected its cultural setting, and the place of all manner of cultural 
phenomena, from art to technology — ‘in the minds of the people" as it was 
sometimes phrased — was investigated. Yet not until this new trend be- 
came so sharply pointed as to clearly suggest the direction that field studies 
were taking was there any tendency to inveigh against the historical consid- 
eration, which, it might well have been recognized, implied much more than 
an insistence on recovering an unrecorded succession of events. As the form- 
ulation of this trend of thought crystallized, however, its position, especially 
in England, advanced to the point of maintaining that any historical con- 
sideration was merely "antiquarian," and hence of little scientific value. 
Therefore, all thought of history was abjured, and an understanding of cul- 
ture was sought in the intensive study of the interrelationships between the 
facets of a single civilization, their integration with each other, and the 
effect of their interplay on the psychology of the individuals manifesting 
them. 

While thc.se latter points were not new to American anthropologists, 
the insistence with which this anti-historical position was phrased and 
rephrased serwd lu accelerate a movement that was alreadv in a healthv 
state of growth, hor if the studies of the anti-historians lacked a certain 
breadth of background and exhibited a certain shallowness due to a failure 
to recognize the importance of time depth, they nonetheless often revealed 
\dlues in the cultures studied that research less bent on determining the 
inner relationshij)s of the elements of a given civilization ordinarily missed. 
.Similarly, if the reSiisal to take the historical part of a culture into con- 
sideration made for a certain naiyele when the anli-hislorica! .school came 
to study peoples not liying in extreme isolation, it is also true that their 
refusal to make historical reconstructions and to plot distributions made it 
possible i,,r them to present a portrait of iirimitiye folk that was far more 
lifelike than could possibly result from a search for “traits.” 

It was against thi, background that the study of acculturation came 
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lo be projected in dimensions large enough to allow its scope and problems 
to be formulated. This is not to say that the significance of the study of cul- 
tures in contact had been previously disregarded by anthropologists, for 
anthropological investigations conducted among American Indian tribes, in 
Mexico, and among Xew World Negroes and other peoples having hybrid 
cultures had indicated the possibilities inherent in scientific research of this 
type, while in Europe, a growing recognition of the importance for Euro- 
pean Colonial administrators of a knowledge of the traditions of the peoples 
under their charge, foreshadowed another place this field of interest was 
to make for itself. It was rather that the drive toward the study of such 
cultures was too diffuse to stimulate the prosecution of much active work 
directed primarily toward this end. Therefore, despite all this early work and 
its more numerous recent counterparts, concepts are still vague, methods 
anything but equivalent, and the ends in view diverse, so that it has become 
imperative that the position of acculturation studies in the anthropological 
repertoire be clarified and the contributions to be e.xpected from them be 
made explicit. 

Initially it should be emphasized that the study of acculturation bridges 
the gap between the two current extremes of opinion held by anthropolo- 
gists as to the problems and methods of the discipline, and thus must take 
its place alongside other anthropological approaches to the study of culture. 
If the matter be considered from the point of view of cultural dynamics and 
the importance of culture as an historical continuum, it is to be seen that ex- 
cept in rare instances, of all who are concerned with primitive societies only 
the student of acculturation is in a position to work under the conditions of 
control afforded by recorded history. On the other hand, those studying 
acculturation are also in a strategic position to investigate the interrela- 
tionship between the elements of a given culture, and the manner in which 
the functioning whole influences the individuals who live under it. Tor how 
belter analyze the mechanisms of culture than under those conditions 
where, to varving degrees, forces that are known entities rather than hypo- 
thetical reconstructions have been operative or are actually at work? How 
better attack the difficult problems of the inner relationships between the 
elements of a given culture and their influence on personality, than in 
those situations where the psvchological stresses and strains incident upon 
cultural change enable the student to observe, under conditions of known 
historic control, the results of changes in settled habits of belief and be- 
havior? Is it not apparent that if competent analysis is made of the base- 
line from which the process of change in a given society took its beginnings, 
and the consequences of a subsequent cultural contact as found in the life 
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of the people carefully recorded, a more precise determination of the man- 
ner of cultural change and the inner relationship of the elements of culture 
involved will be possible than can come from the emjjloyment of any other 
method? 

The anthropologist who studies acculturation that he may understand 
the processes of culture has at hand, first of all. the materials of historical 
documentation. It is pjarticularly to the point to stress this, since the ob- 
liviousness of students of primitive life to historical records bearing on the 
peoples they study is a commonplace. In studies of acculturation, however, 
recourse to history' -actual recorded history, that is, not "historical'’ recon- 
structions — is mandatory. The study of present-day Haitian peasant cul- 
ture may be taken as a case in point. Here an historical analysis based on 
ethnological background has made it possible to identifv the African tribes 
that contributed to the Negro ancestry of the present Haitian population 
so that the .\frican elements in the culture of Haiti today can be referred to 
their e.xact p^o^•enience. while, to no less a degree, this approach has made 
it possible to recover xhe cultural setting the French masters presented to 
the eyes of their slaves. .A.s a result, the manner in which aboriginal aspects 
of culture persisted in Haiti in the face of terrific repression can clearly 
be seen, as well as hov,- with gentler times the unceasing process of com- 
bining and revamping French and .African custom brought it about that at 
present the resulting cultural entity exhibits, in its outer aspects at least, 
the characteristic forms of any unitieJ functioning culture. Mexico furnishes 
other instances: aspect by aspect, the culture of the Indians living there 
today can be analyzed and the whole studied on the basis of a known his- 
toric past So that, as has Ijeen shown for definite elements in a single Mexi- 
can culture, early records permit an understanding otherwise unobtainable 
of seeming anomalies in its present-day organization. 

Many specific problems in cultural dynamics can best be investigated 
advantageously thruutrh studies of acculturation. The relative slabiliiv of 
maieriai a.sjiccts of culture as against the intangibles of tradition can be 
a.ssessed on the basis of known data, not of hypothetical assumptions; in 
a similar nianner, such jiroblems as the relative conservatism of men and 
V. umen can tie analyzed. The power or impotence of the individual in the 
face of established tradition, the mechanisms that enable an individual to 
bring about culiur.il change or to enforce cultural stabilitv; tlie educative 
forces which condition an individual to the jiatterns of behavior sanctioned 
b\ his society problems of this order, as well as numerous others, can be 
studied most profitably where cultures are in a state of flux due to the shock 
of contact with new bodies of technology, belief, ami traditional behavior. 
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Thus in these, and many other ways, acculturation reinforces the his- 
torical dank of anthropological investigation. What is its place at the side 
of those not concerned with the dynamics of culture, but with the interac- 
tion of the parts of a single culture considered on a single time plane, and 
with the influence of a culture in shaping the habitual reactions and per- 
sonalities of those who live under it? Here, too, the study of cultures in 
contact is no less useful. For it is under conditions of change that the mat- 
ters of primary interest to the anti-historians are most clearly shown: 
where traditions are in conflict, the readjustments within a culture incident 
to the process of effecting felicitous combinations of ancestral traits with 
those newly introduced, can throw much light on how the elements of 
culture are interrelated and how the resulting whole functions; while in 
those situations where traditions are in conflict, personal adjustments to 
the scene are more clearly discernible. If reference may again be rnutde to 
Haiti, where continued contact between French and .Africans resulted in 
a centuries-long consolidation of traditions, not only can the functioning 
of the entire code of Haitian culture in its present-day hybrid term be seen 
with the greatest clarity because of its dual nature, but the manner in 
which, in technology, social, and economic organization, religion, music and 
the dance, the ancestral components have taken new form as a result of 
the movement of the historical kaleidoscope, can very readily be discerned. 
If it be considered at the same time how the dichotomy shown by the ele- 
ments of Haitian culture has affected the psychology of the Haitian — result- 
ing in a state of "living on one's nerves,” as a Haitian physician has phrased 
it out of his long observation of his people — may it not be asked whether 
in the case of other cultures that have undergone or are undergoing similar 
e.xpcriences, acculturation studies cannot be e.xpected to further the aims 
of those students of culture who are more concerned with form than with 
process, with personalities rather than with the course of history? 

A final word is to be said concerning the ends toward which studies 
of acculturation have been directed. Many scientific anthropologists have 
grown inhospitable to studies of culture-contact because of insistent claims 
from Some quarters of their importance for what has emme to be termed 
“applieil anthropolugv.” Allowing wholeheartedly for the skepticism which 
such (laims must engender- - for we do not as yet know enough about cul- 
ture to determine the destinies ol jieoples who have lost control of the direc- 
tion of their own affairs because of the sujierior jiower of European nations- 


- Cl. .M J. Hcrskucits, Applied Aidhrepji.'iy j<id the . 1 iivr.V.ii- ArJumpoui’^Ti 
\()1 .S3, pp 215-22, 1630) 
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— it is nevertheless manifest that the value of the scientific study of culture- 
contact cannot be held the less valid because of its possible misuse at the 
liami cif those interested in special pleading. Fortunately there are not many 
tvho tL'umc! the anthropologists to restrict their activities to more conven- 
tional assignments —urging that they devote themselves exclusively either 
to the analysis of those "uncontarndnaied” cultures to be found in the 
remcite parts of the earth, or v.'here broken cultures must be studied, that 
they attempt only to recover aboriginal modes of behavior and pay but 
scant attention to the present condition of such cultures and the effect of 
this condition on their present carriers. Certainlv in the case of innumerable 
problems of anthropological significance in the Africanist field, whether 
studied in Aii-ica or in the Xew World, such rigid delimitation would not 
onlv act as a straight-jacket but, with the factor of contact here being so 
continuous and decisive, would render them altogether impossible of study, 
e^pcci.illy since anthropological methods can alone cope with them. Though 
in the .\.fricani3t field as in the field of American Indian research there are 
impisrtant problems that can be solved, and solved advantageously, by a 
"puriiji method, its dogmatic and exclusive continuation must inevitably 
kail to sterility. It is for this reason that the thesis is maintained that for a 
basic undcr-tanding of thepn.'blcms which concern the nature and mecha- 
nisms III culture and ihe relaiiunshij) between a culture and its carriers, the 
aig/rr.ach thrraigh studie.s in acculturation, by permitting greater control 
'A or daia under analysis, and by allowing the anthropologist to employ the 
labi irati'^ry of history, nniei play a rule of ever increasing importance in 
anihropulogicui research. 

XuKTini, FS1 rRV rvivvASii 1 
lb. INAIuX, Ic.ctxuls 
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I N 1923 J. Alden Mason, in a consideration of the consonants to be re- 
constructed for original E^to-Aztecan, wrote “tl, on the other hand, is 
found only in certain Xahuatlan languages. Other dialects and all other 
Uto-Aztecan languages replace it with normal t. It seems a more rational 
e.xplanation, therefore, to consider tl as developed from t in Aztec under as 
yet unelucidated rules.”* 

The alternative to this explanation is, of course, to regard tl or its an- 
cestor as an original Uto-Aztecan consonant distinct from t. In two recent 
publications- I reaffirmed the thesis of Mason’s, stating that it could be 
considered as undoubtedly correct, but gave no proof. In the present paper 
I wish to submit the proof; or in other words to elucidate the rules, which 
^lason supposed to exist, and which in point of fact do exist, for the de- 
velopment of original *t under the influence of wholly local Aztec surround- 
ings into two Aztec consonants, tl under one set of .Eztec conditions and t 
under the complementary or alternative set. 

From this point on I shall use the symbol X in place of tl. as denoting a 
single phoneme, not a cluster of t and /. IMason’s “certain Xahuatlan lan- 
guages” can probably be amended to “a group of specially related dialects 
of the Xahuatl language, forming one major dialectal division, which may 
be called Central Xahuatl, or .\ztec.” The crucial observable fact concern- 
ing the interrelation of X and t in .Xztec has not hitherto been pointed out, to 
my knowledge. It is this: with the exception of (1) the absolutive noun 
suffixes -X and -Xf, and (2) a statistically small scattering of sporadic occur- 
rences, X is found only before the vowel a in the same word, while t is found 
only in the complementary distribution, that is before sounds, whether 
vowel or consonant, other than a. and as word-final, with the exception of 
(3j a statistically small scattering of occurrences before a. The relatively 
few irregular exceptions under (2) and (3) seem to stand outside the phono- 
logical system of the language, which, aside from them, works with quite 
mechanical regularitv. Thus, in a certain class of verbs, change of final 
-i to -a changes the meaning from intransitive to transitive. Accordingly 
we find that pa ti 'it melts’ becomes ki-pa \a 'he melts it.’ Or again, final 
-a is changed to -ilia to form an “applicative,” a doubly transitive verb 


‘ J. Alden Aldbim, .1 Frelimiiuiry Sketch of the Yaqiii Lanq,iijge (University of California 
Puhlii ations in American .Vrchaeology and Kthnolo^y, Vol 20, pp. 195-212, 1923). 

- B L. Whorf, review of L. Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico (-\inerican 
■ViUhropoliigist, Vol. 37, pp. 343-45, 1^35); B. L. Whorf, The Comparative Linguistics of 
i to-Aztecan (.American .Anthropologist. Vol 37, pp 60(>-60S, 1935), 
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with both direct and, indirect objects: so that Xes'o'’Xj 'love' and XaXti 
'burn' become \ajO''ti!ij and ^clilia. 

So much can be ascertained simply from a thorough synchronic study 
of ],>reseni-day A/tec. Comparative Uto-Aztecan stud_v however cdelds a 
Confirmatory result — namely that original UA*/ v. hen foiloweil by gave 
rise to Aztec in other situations to Aztec t. Thus, on the one hand, UA 
*lamd'- '‘tooth’ > Tiibaiulabal Idma-' . Hopi lama. S. Paiute /jij-u-'fi Tara- 
humar dairi Aztec Aan-; or 'excrement' > Ho. k'-ita, S.P. k'-‘'ica-, 

Yaqui b‘ iia, Tepecano hit. Cora i' ita, Az. k’ iXa-. On the other hand UA 
“lekd, '^ieki 'cut’ > Ho d' An, Tub dfij. S P. /C; J«f-. Papago ( 'hole’), 
Az. li'ki: UA *sh!u'' 'finger-nail' > Tub. sidu-’-. S.P. sicu-. Tar. sutu. Pap. 
liun, Co. siw, Az. -stc-. iste-; UA ’“tusi ’grind' > Ho. tosi, S.P. tu'ku. Tar. 
diU; Paju cuh'. Co. ti si. Az. te UA '‘toka 'call, cry, name' > Ho, tot oka, 
Az to kii-, and so on “ 

if ncov the method of comparative linguistics be pushed further and 
decpci. It will not only confiirm the Aztec situation as revealed by syn- 
chro:-. c dnguistics, but will throw a further light upon that situation that 
no amount of synchronic study could make forthcoming. In brief, it will 
I)rovide a harmonious e.xplanation of the most troublesome of the excep- 
tions to the Aztec complementary diistribution of X and /, and the remain- 
ing c;;ccptions will be reduced to a number entirel}' permissible as stray 
cases flue to unknown liisturbing iniluenccs -special phonological situa- 
tions, analogies, anti loan-words. 

It i= first found that Ito-Aztecan "'a does n<jL iiu'ariably t'ield Aztec a, 
but in a .^tatistical't smai: numiber of cases yields Aztec e (or more rarelv 
i that may be considered a development from e;. This vagary cannot be 
Correlated with anything in the A.ztec jihonetic surroundings. In the wider 
L lu-Aztecan purview it can Le correlateil, to a fair .degree of probability, 
with the matter of the length of tlie Llo-Azlecan vowel, but the evidence 
is ratiiei scant'., due to our lack of info-rniation on the vowel-lengths in so 
many L-o-A/iecan languages. 

In i-o, C on: piiratne Lingiii'itic^ I stated that the first vowel of the tvpical 

three moras, ''u, "'a , a. On the basis 

'“t*'- ' u-e.l Is ti.e one w. o-nifienOc i Ijy .s.npir .tn'l u-e.i in my 

t ,0 .r 7 --. ..I • .'o .6 i.'-.l r.'cf I he sj-nih, ,is j ,, sf uni for oMer r, ' /c, re-pe, lively 

‘ '"j' ' '' -w ler.t. ■ Hi, I .n,,;, o.'l, 1,11 1.0 .'loi.l.^rn A.<toe il is iiL.iri;, di.\a\b on the 

n' '■ ' <••;,! tiiii^.i, .ii,e_i-le,ielhb in .00 .-..ii. .lU-.l .irfcrently from the 

-o 1 -h..ii.fl .1,^0 -ii\ iiirir .1 n, hr--' i tri.itnient of ITopi coneen- 

U ‘ ' ‘ " t ni I.n 1 ; p.-- o: eultur..' st.'p, '• .tr.,! i ,r . ..mp.iruth. e purpobes it is 

' ‘-"I'- *‘1 l..rn.- r.f toiil Ui'..jb 11, ii; ,iupleine!it.i-''iiy ilutrihati .1 ,(• anil ,/, and k 

I t i '.0-1 la.jr-r., an tbpe. lady fr ,:;ted ' like v 
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of statistical occurrence, however, the situation does not suggest a simple 
build-up of length units by singles, pairs, and triplets of such units. So far 
as our rather scanty length evidence goes, it seems to show that the middle 
degree of length, above, is much the most common, and the shortest 
length is the least common. Hence this shortest length does not seem like 
the elementary structural unit, as the above graphic symbolism somewhat 
tends to imply. Perhaps it would be better to use the symbolism *a, *a. 

, and the terminology “reduced mora or ultra-short," “full mora or 
short (or medium),” “two-mora or long.” In Hopi we have preciselv this 
odd three-length system. In Southern Paiute, Ttibatulabal, and Aztec we 
have information on the length of vowels, but these languages have two- 
length 3\ sterns,^ and their short vowel corresponds on the whole both to 
the ancient short and the ancient ultra-short. "On the whole” should be 
emphasized, for any language may change the length of a vowel for obscure 
reasons. For one thing, most Uto-Aztecan languages have stress accent, 
and stress often alters vowel-length. However, such evidence as we have 
seems to show that a rather uncommon, sporadic, special type of short a 
in Uto-Aztecan yields e in Aztec except when preceded or followed by *k — 
not to be confused with or *k"-. This vowel may even have had a tinge of 
t’-equality in Uto-Aztecan, for it occasionally gives an e-reflex outside of 
Xahuatl. Here is the evidence: 

UA *ka-^ca> Ho. kahean- ‘bite,’ Tub. ha f;f b'P- ‘chew cud,' Az. kecoma 
‘bite.’ The Hopi vowel is not ultra-short, but ultra-short does not occur 
before pre-aspirated consonants in Hopi. 

UA *k’‘d-\- determinative of water-animal = ‘frog’ > Ho. pa'-y^-’j, S.P. 
pa-.^’‘'j-n'’a, Tub. 'a'j ■ -ga • is-, Huichol su -k"-'d, Az. A-'-'t’-ya-, all ‘frog.’ 

U.\ *A''d.tu>Ho. k'‘dsa ‘skirt,’ Az, ‘a tunic-like garment.’ Note 

that here the Hopi vowel is ultra-short, as in three instances below. 

UA *A''ci«<j>Ho. k"'dna ‘split, cleave,’ Az. k”-'cmi-, -k"'cn ‘a furrow.’ It is 
suggested that the m in the Az. full grade may be from *h assimilated to- 
wards the preceding labial sound. 

U.V ‘tongue’ > Ho. /cijf. Tub. lalan-, Opata nene-, Varohio ytni, 

Cora naiiuri-, Huichol neni, ncne-pil~, all ‘tongue.’ The e that appears 
m other than Aztec indicates perhaps the fronting effect of the original 

U.\ *mdla ‘stone mortar for grinding’ > Ho. mata, S.P. niara-, Tub. 
niana -/ (dissim. -/), Yaqui mala, Tarahumar mata. Huichol nidlc. 

.\z. nuAd-, all ‘stiine mortar.' 

‘ 1 iIioukIu at lir£,t that 'rulvituLibal haii a three length sesteni, jirUing this frem the 
orthography used bv \’(iegeUn in his grammar, but it would seem from the eareful e.xammation 
that has since been made by Voegelin and Swadesh that this is not the case. 
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UA *Hd~, reflexive and duplicative prefix > Az. >ie-. all other languages 
na-. However, when secondarily lengthened in UA it gives Az. na-, e g 
UA ■ -we- V 'lour' ' <Cijo ■two'!>Ho. na lo-y. Az. na a’i, 

UA ‘aaiave drink, pulque’>Cora naiia. Huichol naii'a. Az. 

nek’-'-. 

UA ‘ashes’ > Cora yiasi, Az. «fj-. 

UA *pdLi ‘three’> Ho. paki-i,\ Tub. pa-i. S.P. pdi-, Mayo bak;. 
Tepecano J'U Heve rc’-. Cora n-ai (the ■a- is anomalous for Coral, older 
Az. ei, modern Az. yei 

UA > Ho. sak'^a ‘green, grccn-blue. turquoise,’ S.P. say'" a- ‘blue, 

green,' Heve sag'-'a ‘leaf,’ Az iiie- ‘green, green-blue, turquoise.' Here the 
Azlec cliange has gone beyond e to i 'e sometimes secondarily becomes i. 
ke is rare, syllable-closing k'- sometimes becomes li', e.g. eik^'na 'U'i or 
kiu'/ia a.’! ‘nine',.. 

U.-b Cora tak'“ci 'master, lord, god,’ Az. lek'-'- 'master, lord, 

god.' 

UA */e”pJ 'ground, hill, mountain' is the form indicated by several 
cognates, but the Aztec is tepe- ‘mountain.’ Another explanation, vowel- 
assimilation. is also piis'ibie here. 

The non-c refle.x when flanked by k is shown by e.g. *A'ah'>Ho. kdt. 
‘sit,’ Az kat-ka ‘was,' ^rndkayHo. mdka 'give.' Az. niaka ‘give.’ 

There are some other evidences for the existence nf ultra-short vowels 
in Uto-Aztecan, such as the cc'irplete loss of them in Azlec under certain 
conditions— perhaps stress conditions — as in Az. iste- cited above, 

or *i^i7?i>Ho. kdsi ‘thigh.’ A;:, iksi-. -ksi- ‘foijt, leg'- -the compressed word 
then acquiring a prothetic vowel /- perhaps borrowed from a frequent j)ro- 
nominal jirelix i- and lost after other preposed elements. Again, there are 
the occasional doublets in Aztec like mama ‘carrv’ and fneme ‘carry,’ as ii 
tney derived fri.>m "‘mama and a shortened variant *mdmd. However, 
whether or not '‘ultra-.shortncss” 'oe the best explanation, the above evi- 
dence shows that b .'\ was here and there in a peculiar condition in which 
it regularly gave rise to Aztec e. 

The greatest excejition to the rule of 'Ka in .\zlec is jirovidcd bv the hosts 
ot words ending in the absolutive noun suffix -X, -Xf. This corresponds to the 
b lo-.bztecan absolutive suffix *-/ for the nominative case, to which could 
be added the case suffi.xes '-c genitive and *-a objective (accusative). The 
genitic e suffix may nave survived, only in Tubatulabal, Heve, and some of 
the Southern California tongues, but the objective ending has survived to 
a much more v.idesj.rcad extent, either as -a or as -ta. Where a caselcss 
language like .bztec has descended from one with a sc’stem of nominative, 
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genitive, and objective, the caseless noun is perhaps especially likely to be 
derived from the objective form, the one of most frequent occurrence. 
Names other than those of persons are more likely to occur in discourse as 
object or in relations expressed by the objective case like to, at, in, with, 
etc , than as nominative actor. This is seen in the Romance languages, 
whose nouns are derived from the Latin accusative. Hence the pre-Xahuatl 
objectives ending in -ta would yield old Aztec nouns ending in -Xu. The -a 
however may have been of the “ultra-short” type; indeed the Hopi evidence 
suggests this. In Hopi the objective -a is not heard at all unless it ends a 
sentence. Within the sentence it disappears, leaving the objective case 
terminating in -t. which distinguishes it from the nominative case, the latter 
using the bare stem. Now this is not a property of all final vowels in Hopi, 
but occurs only in certain forms, with vowels most or all of which seem to 
be historically the vowels of nominal case endings. 

If now we assume that *t yields X in Aztec not only before Az. a but also 
before Az. e 'when that e corresponds to I’to-Aztecan a, in other words before 
a of the earliest stage of Aztec, then we explain both the occasional occur- 
rences of Xe in Aztec, and the absolutive suffixes. The nouns in became 
nouns in *-Xd, and then in *-Xe — indeed the transcription ‘7/e’" instead of 
■7/f.” is found in the oldest Spanish chroniclers such as Bernal Diaz. The 
further fate of this vowel when final and preceded by X was determined by 
its position relative to the stress accent, and ties up with the fact that c 
is "weak” as a final vowel in Aztec, scarcely ever occurring in unstressed 
final position. The words commonly written as ending in e, like [cate, 
lopille, pixque, yazque, tlacuanimc],* actually end in the “saltillo,” a glot- 
tal consonant, and in my orthography are kate'K topille''’, pilke‘\ yaske'\ 
\ak'-a>n me’’. Immediately after a stress, which is also equivalent to after 
a consonant, the weak final e narrowed further to /, producing nouns of the 
type of me 'c-\i ‘moon,’ nctnili's-Xi ‘life,’ si''^-Ri ‘hare,’ lo-'c-\i ‘rabbit,’ 
Kaka''--\i ‘dav,’ W'i 'c-\i ‘thorn,’ etc. When two syllables distant from the 
stress the final vowel became so weakened as lo disappear, producing the 
nouns of the type ko'ne-\ ‘child,’ ko'yo-R ‘coyote,’ ma'sa-\ ‘deer,’ wc'Xu-X 
‘mortar,’ si'iea -X ‘woman,’ so'ci-R ‘flower,’ etc. Hence the X in the absolu- 
tive suftixes is accounteil for. 

There remains one other small source of final X. In the possessed forms 
-k'd\, -ma\, -wf’X, -pe\ of the nouns respectively ‘excrement,’ ‘net,’ ‘mortar,’ 
‘mat,’ an ordinary a has been lost, not by weakening but by morphological 
a[)ocopation, from the absolutive forms k“iRa-\, ma\a-\, etc. Here, of 

* Brackets here indicate that the words enclosed are not phonetically transcribetl, but 
represent quoted forms. — Editor. 
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course, the X deternnne-I by the a vovvel remains after secondare loss of the 
vowel. In the case of ?)ias\a-\ ‘breechclolh,’ the apocopated possessed form 
is replaced bv -mas\i through analogy with the other words in 

This same principle explains the only occurrences of \e in stems. The 
svllable occurs only initially, except as a result of combining stenas. The 
word Xc- ‘fire’ is clearly the Aztec representative of Uto-Aztecan *td, 

‘fire,’ whence Yaqiii tahi 'lire,' Cora la ‘fire,’ taire ‘kindle,’ Opata ta ‘burn, 
lai ‘fire,’ Papago tai ‘fire.’ Heve ie ‘fire,’ Hopi ta-k- stem lin derivatives) 
meaning ‘burn.’ During the pre-Aztec period the word evidently occurred 
as a doublet, and *ld. the latter yielding Xc ‘fire’ and the former XuXu 
‘burn’ and Xaffu ‘burn.’ The word Xetea" ‘species of large snake’ evidently 
bears the suffix -■uaC ‘possessor of’ and means "possessor of fire. 

The word Xe"I:e ‘rise’ may be compared with ako ‘up’ and Hopi 
‘upward to. up.’ If t.'c- rec.on^truct the root as a doublet ’^''ako '"''ako and 
assume the latter form ’■.> have been combined tvith the verb-prefi.x “/a- 
‘something’ 'later Xtt-i in a reduced for.m ’'tJ-. as a goal-object ) "upward to 
something”!, wc arrive at a pre-Aztec ’^i-l'Giko. In Aztec the second ultra- 
short vowel is syncopated, leaving however the .glottal consonant or “sal- 
tillo,” while the first one becomes e. yielding Xe'^ko. 

The words Xcf«. Xf«, Xc/ 'final n lost by weakening ‘v‘hat, something’ 
have evidently resulted from combination of the flcm.mstrative pronoun 
in ‘this’ with an element *ta. *td ‘ultimately the same as the verb-prefix 
Xu- ‘something.’ This is shown by the fact that in some dialects, such as 
that of Milpa Alta, D.F., \ein is replaced by \aon, the parallel compound 
with the demonstrative on ‘that.’ While does not ordinaril.v > ield Aztec 
ei. ^ai (jiild do so. The particle Xe sometimes used with the imperative is 
very libely a similar sort of doublet with the particle Xu ‘if.’ The word 
Xeyo- 'fame, honor’ is again p)erhaps derived from the above-mentioned 
''^td '.'(‘imething’ with the abstract-noun suffix -yo. perhaps influenced by 
analogy cu' an unrelated noun tenyo-, tcyo- of the same meaning; compare 
English ‘to amount to something.’ 

The ivord \fko- 'line traced in middle of ball court’ may be explained 
as a doublet of ’Kaku- ‘rod;’ it means secondarily ‘delay,’ and ‘Kekotia ‘grant 
a delay or stay of time’ is a derived verb no doubt alluding to the ball game. 
This completes the knov. n cases of Xe. 

We ma}‘ now consider the very few cases of X before other vowels than 
n or c. The words Xf/u- ‘abys.s, dark dejith.s,’ \ilania ‘make black,' 'kil-li 
‘black paint, ink,’ Xff- ‘black,’ I derive from Uto-.\ztecan *tiE ‘black’ 
(whence, e.g., S.P. tn ‘black,’ Tub. tii -/ ‘charcoal’ I, which is the source 
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of the much more common root *tn-^ka ‘black, dark, night’ found in most 
Uto-Aztecan languages. The simple root took on the noun-theme suffix 
and I then assume an ultra-short first vowel in pre-Nahuatl, i.e. 
which then underwent assimilation to *tala. This gave in Aztec at 
first \ela, then the change went further to 'Kila. This last change may have 
been aided by the analogy of some neighboring dialect which had not made 
the vowel-assimilation and therefore showed *tila as the straight descendant 
of pre-Nahuatl *tula. 

The postposition ‘with, near’ is in the Milpa Alta dialect and 

this is probably the primary form of the word. The spelling [tloc] of classical 
Aztec is either the approximation of a Spanish scribe to the unfamiliar 
sound ak'^' or represents a dialect in which the a was actually rounded to o 
by the following lip-rounded sound k'^. The name of the indwelling univer- 
sal god, Tloque Nauaque, is derived from this particle; the first word is 
in my orthography 'Kak'^ke’^. 

As for Xo'’- ‘hawk,’ we may note that Aztec o is occasionally derived 
from *a'u\ and compare Heve toha'wo ‘hawk.’ An original ^toha'u'o would 
yield Nahuatl *toa'u'o, which would probably assimilate to *tawo, whence 
Aztec ^’kaii'o and eventually Xo'*- — for the saltillo sometimes represents a 
lost syllable in u<-. The difference between this case and to c- ‘rabbit’ 
(,<UA *f(2t;/>Hopi la vo, S.P. tavu-, Heve tavn, all ‘rabbit,’ pre- Aztec 
with addition of thematic -c>to c-) is that in the latter case 
the stage *to - was reached in the pre-Aztec period, while with ‘hawk’ the 
form in this period remained so that in the Aztec period it could be- 

come *Xati'-. and last of all Xo-. The word "Kolololtin ‘gathering, group’ is 
contracted from \a-oloIoltin. This finishes the cases of initial X occurring 
otherwise than before a in the two great .Aztec dictionaries.® 

Cases of X otherwise than before a in the interior of words are very rare 
and always due to the juxtaposition of elements in a compound. One of the 
most interesting such cases is the name of the god Tezcatlipoca, for it 
tends to confirm my explanation of the reason for the X of the absolutive 
noun suffixes. In one of the earliest post-Conquest Aztec manuscripts, the 
Historid Tolteca-Chichimcca, the name is always written Tezcatlepoca 
UfikaXfpo ka). It means “smoking mirror,” from tcska~\ ‘mirror,’ po ka 
‘gives off s.mokc.’ .According to my explanation, we have here a very old 

“ It may turn out with the iliM-owry of just a little more evidence that the formula 
’h'd should be *Iu!, a contracted form, of which '/.v/.i is the original and primary root, and 
that there is no sulhx involved 

Fr Alonzo dc Molina, VociWKUirio de la I.e>:gua .Itt-riViimi (lulio Platzmann, ed , Leip- 
zig, ISyO), Remi Simeon, Dictiuiir.dirc de Ui Langiie A ahuatl (Paris, 1SS5). 
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combination, dating from the time when the absolutive suffix was *-td, 
giving the combination *ieskdta-po- ka. This later yielded in regular fashion 
teska\e-po-ka, the ultra-short vowel preserved because word-internal, al- 
though lost when word-final in teskaX ‘'mirror.’ The vowel change then went 
further to i, giving teskaXipo ka. In the few other cases of internal Xi the 
i belongs to the second component, e.g., the name of the goddess Coatlicue 
and the plant a Xi nan, which represent the combinations koa X-i 
‘serpent her skirt’ and a X-i nan ‘water its mother.’ Most -\ztec compounds, 
however, are made according to a pattern that is even older than that of 
Tezcatlipoca, dating from a time when according to m_\ theory the absolu- 
tive suffix and its vowel signalized case-distinctions, so that X is not found in 
such compounds, because it would have to represent *-td of the objective 
case, which is not the case of the compounding relation. Such compounds 
usually show no trace of any absolutive suffix (old caseless form) internal 
to the word; sometimes they have an internal -ti- or -t- which must rep- 
resent an old *-ti or *-te, perhaps of the genitive case. We have now ac- 
counted for all that statistically small scattering of cases which at first 
seem to be exceptions to the rule that X occurs only before a as an alternate 
for t in all other positions. 

There remain to be considered those other apparent exceptions to the 
rule, the scattering occurrences of ta. First, the rule when completely formu- 
lated does not apply to *ta preceded by a consonant in pre-Aztec; t as 
second member of a consonant-cluster was somehow ‘‘protected” against 
the change. This explains the fa’s in rUalwia ‘tell to,' ista- ‘salt,’ isla-, -sta- 
‘white.’ ictaka ‘secretly,’ itta ’see.’ Probably also itaka- ‘provisions’ belongs 
here, to be regarded as simplified from ’^ittaka-, just as itta has become ita 
in some modern dialects. .Another way of stating this revision of the rule 
is that X does not occur in clusters u'itliin the root of a word, that is, which 
were firm clusters in pre-.-\ztec. Where X occurs in a cluster, as in isXawa, 
isipXayoa, mosXa, cinXan, the cluster is of later origin and represents the 
juncture of elements. The cluster formed by the old absolutive suffix 
'-til was of course not a ‘‘firm” cluster; it represented a juncture of elements 
each of which was freely replaceable by others, hence the t was analogous 
to one at the beginning of a word, and was not "protected.” 

The fact that the syllable ta survived into .Aztec by way of these old 
firm clusters resulted in that ta remained a possible or “pronounceable” 
combination in .Aztec speech patterns. This ma<le it possible for the pro- 
nominal prefi.xes ti- and to-, in becoming elided to t- before vowels, to [)ro- 
duce the sequence ta = t-a, as in tawi = t( o)-au'i ‘our aunt.’ In (jther words, 
since ta remains a possible sequence in .Aztec, there is no reason why it 
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should not result from a juncture of elements; and since the parts of a 
juncture tend to conserve their typical forms as members of their two 
different systems, this secondarily formed ta undergoes no conversion to 
X( 2 . In the same way Aztec is able to borrow a word containing the sequence 
ta from another language or from a /-dialect of Nahautl without necessity 
that this ta be repatterned to Xa. 

The word /a’- itaf-^i) ‘father’ however probably belonged originally 
to the class of “baby words,” “nursery words,” “Lallworter,” and as such 
passed through the shift from ia to \a unaffected. It is known that words 
of this type may be conservative of their original form in the face of a 
change that sweeps over the adult language. It is worth noting that this 
word is not the regular Uto-Aztecan word for father, but apparently a 
Uto-Aztecan word for uncle, *taha, whence Hopi -taha ‘(one’s) maternal 
uncle,’ Yaqui tata ‘maternal uncle,’ Tarahumar ^ate ‘uncle,’ which word 
ill this meaning has in conformity with adult language undergone the 
Aztec shift in the regular manner, to Xa?- (Xa?-Xf) ‘uncle.’ 

There now remain in the dictionaries the following stems containing 
ta: taka-, tataka ‘dig, scratch’ (from which are derived takaliwi, takapiliwi, 
takaiotia, and perhaps takanal- ‘root of a certain plant’), taka- ‘species of 
shrub,’ tacito'd'iain) ‘species of bird,’ taletek ‘small lizard,’ tamaciiaa ‘meas- 
ure,’ tamal- ‘tamale,’ tamasolin ‘toad,’ tamati ‘take as a patron,’ tana’’- 
‘palm-fibre basket,’ tapa- ‘break up, blister, frizzle up’ (whence tapalka- 
‘sherds, broken tile,’ tapaliwi ‘be blistered,’ tatapacoa ‘frizzle, curl, crimp, 
hair or cloth,’ tatapa'f- ‘old worn garment’), tapal-, ‘coral,’ tapasol- ‘nest,’ 
tapayahn ‘small toad,’ tapayol- ‘ball,’ also ‘thick,’ tau'i interjection ‘oh!’. 
The word tackaw ‘first, principal’ = /(o)-acI'uw. Now most if not all pf these 
stems are typically Nahuatl in general structure and appearance. It is 
quite in line with this fact that ta is found almost entirely as initial, includ- 
ing initial reduplications — entirely so if we except ta in clusters and itaka-, 
which may be the result of a cluster or a prefix. Similarly in Aztec Xu is 
overwhelmingly predominant as initial and relatively uncommon in other 
positions; and this situation is the natural reflex of two facts; (1) that many 
Uto-Aztecan roots begin with la while comparatively few have ta internally, 
(2) that Nahuatl builds up a vast number of derivative words from various 
roots with the aid of a jirefix ta-, which in the Aztec dialect is of course 
Xu-. Hence the above words in initial ta- have the appearance of being 
Nahuatl but not Aztec, that is, loan-words which the Aztec dialect has 
taken from the other or “/” dialects. In fact lacitou'ia{n) and tamaciwa are 
rather definitely earmarked as /-dialect words, and perhaps as much might 
be said of the root tapa-, which looks like a dialectal form of the Aztec root 
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\apa- ‘break.’ There are a number of these /-dialects of Xahuatl, which 
have no X but / instead, outlying and adjoining the area of the Aztec dia- 
lect.' Since there was more or less political affiliation, free intercourse, com- 
merce, and a common culture over the whole X'ahuatl area, we might ex- 
pect such loan-words, especially for names of plants, animals, and com- 
mercial products like coral coming from outside the Aztec or X-dialect 
domain. 

Hence the statistically small scattering of exceptions to the comple- 
mentary distribution of \ and t in Aztec are all or practically all proved to 
be due to special laws or principles operating within Aztec, and do not in- 
validate the general truth of a dichotomy of one elementary sound-type 
into \ and t. Even if more exceptions be found, they must needs be few in 
number and not disturbing to the entire case. And even if \ were discovered 
in another Uto-Aztecan language it could have no effect on these facts, 
and would have to be interpreted as a separate development. We may con- 
clude that \ or tl is purely a local development in the Aztec or Central 
Xahuatl dialect from Uto-Aztecan */, and does not represent an original 
distinct sound of Uto-Aztecan. 

One point of interest in this study to the anthropologist who is not 
primarily interested in linguistics as such, but is perhaps interested in it 
as a precise methodology that deals with a certain realm of culture, may 
be the fact that a combination of synchronic and historically reconstruc- 
tive techniques is necessary to a solution of the problem, and that either 
technique alone would be helpless. 

WE-IHERSflELD, COXN'ECTICl'T 

’’ Certain present-day Xahuatl dialects that do not contain \ evidently once liiJ, as they 
ha\ e -I corresponding to final but t corresponding to X before vowels. .An example of one is 
given in Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan Languages of .Ucxico (Iboro-.tmericana- R, 10,34). Such dialects 
are derived from .\ztec or old .\ztec, and are to be distinguished from original /-dialects of 
Xahuatl 



PRIMITIVE LAW AND PROFESSOR 
MALINOWSKI 


By WILLIAM SEAGLE 


I 

O F all contemporary anthropologists who have not only deplored the 
neglect of primitive law but have undertaken to remedy the condition, 
the most stir has certainly been made by Professor Bronislaw Malinowski 
whose Crime and Custom in Savage Society^ has already become almost as 
celebrated as Maine's .4 wcfe/u Late. Although Malinowski is in many respects 
entirely opposed to Maine’s views, they really have much in common. Both 
have a penchant for epigram and system building. Indeed Malinowski’s is 
the more wilfully brilliant, and has achieved an even greater triumph than 
Maine in deriving the general from the particular. Malinowski’s work is 
devoted to only one Melanesian people inhabiting the Trobriand Islands 
of the northeast coast of New Guinea, but the Trobriand Island material 
is treated in such a manner as to become virtually a systematic exposition 
of the whole of primitive law. “Primitive law,” observes Malinowski some- 
what too confidently at one point, “is not a homogeneous, perfectly unified 
body of rules, based upon one principle developed into a consistent sys- 
tem.”- In the hands of iMalinowski, however, primitive law is shaped into 
a far more homogeneous system than even the most talented jurists have 
been able to make of any modern legal system. 

Few anthropologists have understood as well as Alalinowski the moti- 
vating forces of primitive social behavior. He rejects the theory of the 
primitive belligerency of mankind together with the myth of the primitive 
mind. He has a fine contempt for the collection of anthropological curi- 
osities. He recognizes the flexibility and adaptability of primitive social 
institutions and the peril of attempting to describe them in terms of 
modern conceptions. Above all he has the merit of rejecting the idea that 
the whole of primitive life is dominated by religious and magical concep- 
tions and influences so that the savage is unable to distinguish religious 
from other rules of conduct. In expounding his views, he often creates, to 
be sure, an impression of originality where it does not always exist, for 
some of the dogmas he attacks have often been rejected by other anthro- 
pologists. But this, after all, is only a happy knack. Far more serious is 
the fact that in the end he becomes the victim of his own virtues. Not only 
the mind but the institutions of primitive man become undistinguishable 


1 London and Xca York, 1926 Unices the contrary is indicated quotations from Malinow- 
ski are from this work to which hereafter only the page references w ill be gi\ en 
■- i'age 100. 
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from those of civilized man, and the search for truly legal forms and 
mechanisms is virtually abandoned. The revolt against the collection of 
anthropological curiosities leads to the opposite extreme of system building. 
Although he warns against the application of modern legal conceptions to 
primitive institutions, he often does not heed his own warning. Not con- 
tent with distinguishing between religious and secular rules of conduct in 
primitive societv, he further differentiates this body of secular rules into 
“moral,” “legal,” and “customary” rules, and legal rules into “civil and 
“criminal” rules. 

The centre of Malinowski’s attack is upon the sovereign reign of custom 
in primitive society. His thesis is that the early tendency to regard the 
savage as lawless has been succeeded by a contrary tendency to regard 
him as the automatic slave of custom. This “dogma of the automatic sub- 
mission to custom’’ assumes that the savage never seeks to break forth 
from his chains. Moreover, to the savage his customs are undifferentiated, 
all equally obligatory and inescapable. The “cake of custom” is unbroken 
— an “amorphous mass of tribal usage.’’ Thus the savage is supposed to be 
unable to recognize personal and individual rights but to live in a state of 
primitive communism. Second only to the dogma of automatic submission 
to custom is the dogma of the unity of the clan, the only reality of primitive 
society, the only bearer of rights and duties. 

.\ccording to Malinowski, however, the savage is actually as much of 
a scofllaw as the .American of the prohibition era. The slave of custom can 
be guilty even of the breach of exogamy — the most dread commandment of 
primitive society, provided, however, that the degree of relationship is not 
too close. He can commit adultery with civilized casualness. But to em- 
phasize his proclivities in these directions is to give a false impression of 
primitive society. It has not only its prohibitions but positive obligations. 
It is a great mistake to emphasize “criminal law” in the life of a primitive 
people. Primitive society has “civil law” as well as “criminal law,” the 
normal a.s well as the abnormal. This civil law consists of “a body of bind- 
ing obligations, regarded as a right by one party and acknowledged as a 
duty by the other, kept in force by a mechanism of reciprocity and publicity 
inherent in the structure of their society.”^ But this publicity is far less 
important than the reciprocity, which is indeed overshadowing. This rec- 
iprocity is established in the very “cancatenation of the obligations” in a 
primitive society which needs no other sanctions than this. Individual 
rights and duties exist even in the operation of the supposedly communal 
fishing canoe. R eciprocity has its base in the economic life of the com- 
^ Page 53. 
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munity. The people of the coast catch fish while those of the interior 
grow vegetables, and the process of exchange involves a necessary mutu- 
ality of obligation. The criminal law is no less supported by the very 
processes which govern the society. The culprit openly charged with 
breach of exogamy is driven to a ceremonial suicide. Sorcery may also be 
used in enforcing the rules of tribal law. Sorcery and suicide are thus “legal 
influences.” Such are “the factors of social cohesion” in a primitive people. 

II 

Putting aside for the present such problems as primitive communism 
and the unity of the clan, what is to be said of Malinowski’s conception of 
primitive law? In the first place he completely misunderstands the “dogma 
of the automatic submission to custom.” There has been a time when the 
savage was regarded as “lawless” but there has never been a time when 
he was regarded as the helpless slave of custom. Malinowski contends that 
the dogma has dominated Hartland, Rivers, and to some extent Hobhouse 
and Lowie, and while passages may be quoted from their works which 
seem to support the contention, they do so only when they are read out of 
context. Thus Lowie does observe that “Generally speaking the unwritten 
laws of customary usage are obeyed far more willingly than our written 
codes, or rather the}' are obeyed spontaneously. ”■* But neither Lowie nor 
any other anthropologist of repute has ever taught that the savage was 
enslaved by his custom. For intertwined with such unguarded remarks are 
usually to be found examples galore of breaches of custom. The very prac- 
tice of the blood feud and composition is proof thereof. .Ml that the remarks 
as to the automatic force of custom imply is that somehow, marvellous to 
relate, the savage recognizes the obligatory character of his customs al- 
though they are not backed by specific judicial sanctions of a repressive 
character as in civilized society. In this sense the custom of the savage is 
certainly automatic, and while he may behave as if he were its slave, he 
is not a slave who never revolts. Hartland, who is one of the chief butts of 
.Malinowski’s wit, really holds much the same conception of primitive law 
as himself.^ After poking fun for many pages at the dogma of automatic 
submission, iMalinowski finally cannot himself escape the obvious fact that 

^ Primitive Society, chapter on “Justice,’’ page 3S7 of the English edition, quoted by 
Malinowski at page Id. 

* Primitive Law (London. 1924), page 137. Ilartland’s deliiiitlon of primitive law is- “In 
'U. h communities law is not the act of a sovereign whether an individual or body of men it is 
the traditional rule of the community; and it is enforced not by a sanction prescribed ad hoc 
■uy the sovereign, but one that is involved in the heliefs and practices of the community'' (italics 
iniiiej. 
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numerous breaches of primitive custom have been constantly recorded. 
But strangelv enough he simply brushes them aside as proof of the “over- 
emphasis of criminal law in primitive communities,” and remarks somewhat 
cryptically: “Absolutely rigid rules cannot be stretched or adapted to life. 
Thev need not be enforced — but they can be broken.''” In the end he rather 
unguardedly falls himself into the trap. Describing the consequences of 
the utterance of a formula of e.xile, he observes that “anything but im- 
mediate compliance with a ritual request is unthinkable for a Trobriand 
Islander.”" 

The most serious weakness of Malinowski’s views of the factors of social 
cohesion in a primitive tribe lies precisely in his inability to grasp the auto- 
matic sway of custom. He cannot bring himself to believe that a custom 
may be obeyed merely because it is the custom. He cannot understand that 
custom may have a force of its own. .\s an anthropologist Malinowski has 
fashionably proclaimed himself a “functionalist,” whose aim must be to 
eschew survivals and to study beliefs, customs, and institutions as living, 
working mechanisms of any given society. Since every custom must have 
a specific purpose, some justification must be discovered for its e.xistence. 
Granted that this is true of many customs, it is not necessarily true of all. 
Moreover, custom is itself an institutional mechanism, and to become en- 
grossed in individual custom is to slight the function of custom itself. The 
origin of many individual customs is often very obscure, but infinitely 
more so is the basis of custom itself. It presents to the social psychologist 
as difficult and mysterious a problem as that of “instinct,” of which it is 
perhaps a phase. Yet that the purpose of custom is to promote uniformity 
of conduct, to establish a basis of social agreement, would seem to be clear 
enough. Custom must be conceded to be sovereign if it is to discharge its 
social function. 

But seeking the quid pro quo of social relationships Malinowski has been 
inevitably led to the construction of the system of reciprocity. As it happens 
he has been singularly fortunate in selecting the locale for his theory. In 
the first place, the Trobriand Islanders have a dual organization, i.e., the 
tribe is divided into “moieties.”'’ Moieties are usually e.xogamous divisions 


® Pa^^e .a6 

’ PdgL- 104 (italics mine) 

’ .As to the nature and function of the moiety, see R H Lowie, Primitive Societv (Xew 
York, 1420;, Chap. 6 and authorities there cited .\t page 133 Lmvie remarks, “.t striking fea- 
ture of moieties is the development of reciprocal services . . It is a puzzling ipiestion how this 
redprn, ity is to be interpreted. Is it fumlamen tally a matter of the moiety or merely inciden- 
tal!;. 50 becauac either moiety includes one of the parents?" From this it would seem that Lowie 
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but the purpose of the moieties may have nothing to do with marriage. 
Malinowski's assumption is that the dual organization plays a fundamental 
role in the economic organization by making possible the system of re- 
ciprocal services. But the dual organization is not universal among primi- 
tive peoples. There may be three or five divisions, or none at all, as is gen- 
erally the case in Africa. Hence Malinowski is compelled to assume that 
the dual organization was originally universal. He is thus driven to commit 
a cardinal sin for a critical anthropologist; he has made a generalization as 
to origins' Particularly fortunate, however, is IMalinowski in the fact that 
in the Trobriand Islands the dual organization is bound up with a system 
of dual division of labor. The coastal people catch fish while the inland 
people raise vegetables, and the fish are regularly exchanged for the 
vegetables. Thus the system of reciprocity works with absolute precision. 

The whole trouble is, of course, that not all primitive peoples regularly 
e.xchange fish for vegetables. The material culture of some primitive 
societies may be so rudimentary that no regular system of exchange is 
possible, and the economic self-interest which is presumably the most im- 
portant base of reciprocit}' has hardly any scope. In more advanced primi- 
tive societies reciprocity is more regularly expressed in the very forms of 
legal transactions, and it is doubtful whether ‘‘contract” as such exists, i.e. 
whether obligations are recognized as binding irrespective of mutuality or 
preexisting obligation.® However, the forms of the obligations are probably 
determined less by the elements of reciprocity than by the limitations of 
the legal system with respect to enforcement. In any event in both primitive 
and civilized societies reciprocity is entirely absent, at least in any eco- 
nomic sense, in the institution of the gift.''® 

Moreover reciprocity is involved only in civil obligations. In the case 
of “crimes’’ or “wrongs” it is difficult to see anv element of recinrocitv 

had rejected the system of reciprocity a considerable number of years before it was elaborated 
by Malinowski. 

’ This point is made by S Diamond in his recent book. Primitive Ldw (London, 19,15), 
a brilliant work, which unfortunately, however, swallows the theory of reciprocity hook, line, 
and sinker. Moreover Diamond disregards the problem of economic grade in relation to the 
possibilities of reciprocity. The Trobriand Islanders are a people of the second agricultural 
grade while Diamond discusses reciprocity in relation to even lower economic grades. 

So obvious is it that a gift does not tit into the system of reciprocity that in Crime and 
Custom (pages -fOMl) Jfalinowski hastens to retract a statement made by him in his earlier 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1923) He confesses that he was there so foolish as 
to describe as "pure gifts” what a husband gave to his wife, or a father to a child. He now de- 
clares that the "system is based on a verv complex give and take, and that in the long run the 
mutual services balance ” .Ml this probably amounts to is that primitive people, like most 
civilized people, do expect some more or less tangible return in the future in making gifts. 
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unless it is upon Hegel's theory that the criminal craves to be punished. 
The creation of an equivalence between the extent of a wrong and its rep- 
aration has been one of the objectives of the evolution of punishment, but 
this equivalence cannot be psychologically identified with reciprocity. 
Other elements than reparation enter into civil liability for tort. It is to 
be suspected that Malinowski himself has come to realize that he has some- 
what overworked the system of reciprocity. While in Crime and Custom 
it is pushed to such an extreme that even a widow’s mourning for her 
husband becomes a legal obligation (because she receives a ritual pay- 
ment in a later essay he remiarks apropos of the subject: “There is no 
doubt that from the point of view of a slave, a sacrificial victim, or a piece 
de resistance in a cannibal banquet, the balance is heavily topped against 
him.”'- 


III 

The central problem of ‘'‘primitive law” may be said to be whether in 
the absence of political organization and of specific juridical institutions 
such as courts and codes, certain modes of conduct may be segregated 
from the general body of custom as at least incipiently legal. The qualify- 
ing adjective “'primitive" in the term, primitive law should at least suggest 
that it is not quite law. The test of law in the strict sense is the same for 
both primitive and civilized communities, i.e. the existence of courts. It is 
nevertheless necessary to seek the embryonic forms and mechanisms which 
have developed into juridical institutions. Malinowski correctlv envisages 
the problem, -3 but his functionalism leads him inevitably not only to slight 
the role v. hich form plays in the identification of legal institutions but al- 
most to identify the legal with the sociological. Nut even all sociological 

“ Pages 33-34. 

Introtluctinn l(t II I Ilugbin. /.ac.' ai’d Order in Polviiehui fLondon, 19.i4), page .xx.xiv. 
Ihe introduction is not so much an art of piet> tow.irils a disciple as an attempt by Malin- 
owski to reply to a growing number of critics. 

IMalinowski has been unjusliliat.K taken to task in some quarters for disregarding the 
.African material in his treatment of primitixe law Of all the cons cntioiis of cultural anthro- 
polog_\ none lias had so unfortunate a bearing upon discus.sions oi primitive law as the un- 
di-cnminating appli. atmn of the adjective “primiti'. e” to all peoples who do not employ writ- 
ing Xot all prinotti'.c law is realh. primitue Complex legal institutions mav e.xist although 
writing 1 = unknown, as among the .Ashanti oi West Africa, and, conccrscly, legal institutions 
may be relatueiy unde\ eloped although writing Is known and in common use, as among some 
of the ancient eullure peoples, e g , the Chinese, the Creeks, and the jews both legislation 
and many complex forms of legal transaction.s are possible without .iritiiig. I’he former may 
be accomplished by means of proclamation while the Utter may be readily consummated by 
means of ceremonial acts before witnesses 
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mechanisms, however, are necessarily legal. The functionalist method of 
interpretation proves far too much. The “binding" nature of an obligation 
comes finally to depend not only upon social but personal sentiments of 
approval and disapproval. The legal e.xplorer then becomes lost in the bogs 
of the psychological theory of law which is based upon the experience of a 
legal ‘‘emotion” with respect to certain relations. 

It is the essence of Malinowski’s theory to distinguish between “bind- 
ing" custom and “neutral” custom. The binding customs are “law" while 
the neutral customs are — well, customs. But apparently the only criteria 
for distinguishing the two classes of customs depend upon the vitality of 
the interests involved. The custom is neutral if nobody much cares whether 
it is observed or not. Presumably the particular manner in which a loin 
cloth is worn is to be regarded as a neutral custom. But are there any really 
neutral customs in any society? Does not the distinction contradict the 
very conception of custom? A very trivial custom may have a tyrannical 
hold, which cannot be e.xplained in terms of its functional importance. 
There are involved here subtle considerations of degree which can hardly 
be made the basis of a classificatory principle. It might be expected from 
the stress upon the vitality of interest that few customs would prove to be 
“legal." But paradoxically enough Malinowski’s procedure has enabled 
him to discover vastly more law than custom in primitive society. 

Malinowski is quite justified in supposing that even the most primitive 
people distinguish supernatural from secular rules of conduct. The secular 
and religious are not in a hopeless jumble in the primitive mind. The prob- 
lem of differentiation here is not insoluble — both for the savage and the 
anthropologist. The sanctions for religious or supernatural rules are auto- 
matic as far as human beings are concerned. They will be executed upon 
them by the unseen powers. But secular rules are backed by social forces 
present in the mundane world. The confusion begins to arise only when 
human beings begin to assist the process of divine intervention. When this 
assistance has taken the form of definite secular penalties in this world, the 
rule is at least to be regarded as both secular and religious, although the 
general tendency is for the religious element to lose steadily in importance 
or even disappear altogether. The manipulation of the unseen powers 
through ritual or magic to bring about tangible results in this world docs 
not constitute a secular process. Some form of manipulation is always 
necessary to activate supernatural forces.'^ 

The widespre.id belief f.-itheml by Jlaine that law developed from religion has been 
attacked with great success by Diamond. It is more correct to sa\ perhaps that religion is one 
of the competitors of law. It is relatively late in his e.xistence that tlod becomes the Supreme 
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For this reason sorcerv, although it may be a very potent force in primi- 
tive society, is not properly to be regarded as a "legal influence'’ even 
v.'hen it is used as a method of retaliation feir injuries in this v, orld. hlalinow- 
ski is verv confusing on the subject of the role of sorcery in the maintenance 
of legal institutions. He regards it apparently as both a method of law en- 
forcement and as an instrument of crime. Thus he observes that sorcery 
"being levelled at established institutions and important pursuits," it is 
"really an instrument of crime.” But then "black magic acts as a genuine 
legal force; for it is used in carrying out the rules of tribal law." Again, 
"sorcery, in fine, is neither exclusively a method of administering justice, 
nor a form of criminal practice. It can be usc'! buth ways, though it is never 
employed in direct opposition to law." Yet Malinowski himself cites cases 
of magic used "to destroy crops, to thwart a fisherman, to drive pigs into 
the jungle," and the like. It is no wonder that he finally resorts to the tradi- 
tional prefix of conceptual confusion and remarks upon "how difficult it is 
t(j draw a line between the quasi-lcgoA and g;/as'f-criminal applications of 
Sorcery" (italics mine). In fact no such line can be drawn with any degree 
of confidence until the practice of sorcery ha= become a crime punishable 
by summary execution of the sorcerer by the social group,'® which occurs 
almost universally in primitive societies at an early ])oint in their develop- 
ment. Until then some forms of magic may be "while” and others "black,” 
but the judgments implied are purely moral. It is only the native's profound 
and terrible belief in the sorcerer's powers that tempts the anthropologist 
to believe that he is dealing with a secular sanction. 

When, however, may secular custom be ilifferentiale<l as legal? Mal- 
inow-ki 5 fli^tinctiun between neutral and ctlecti\-e custom is the basis of 
his insistence that al! jirimitive peoples have "civil" law as well as criminal 
law. But his rich discovery of this civil law is a tribute onlv to his own gifts 


Lav.;;!' lt labu has o.ftcii been reganlcd a< one of the oriain- of law, but the jienalty for the 
infringement of a raVrii is automatic It produces a situation inhe r< nily dangerous to the \ ioia- 
tor but it iius no e.\tern,il sanction, cither religiou-, or temporal In those cultures, ho\ve\ er. in 
winoh the breach hi a tabu has come to lie reg.inied a= i ont.iL'ious, the lendence is for the 
eonini'.imt} to '-upport tb.e tabu with -ecular penaltie.', but then it has realh' ceased to be a 
tabu 

o The loll.o ing ouot.itioi;- in the te.xt relating to ^oreef." are to be fi'Und. in pages 03 94 

^ In eonne-'tion with son ery Xf.ilino-.vski refe-r^ to r* rt.ain powt rs of the ( hicfs 'I'hev ap- 
Iiarentls hau .irined gu.ird,- who would kill am one who insuUeil them Tliev aUo eniploeeJ 
n juie .igain-t eertain ouenders " Pre^llnl.lbi\ . ho.vi \ er, the i hit fs luiii no politic al [lower and 
sccreere wa- not a . rime I he power of tb.e i hief i.', one of tlie nioU ' rue i.il cjucstions for legal 
clc- V eicipment , it is eharaetcnstic of yialino’.v-.ki’s methocl lb.it he bareU touehes upon the 

S'lO O t 
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of psychological idenlification. He has only committed, indeed, what may 
be described as the pathetic fallacy of primitive jurisprudence. He has 
transferred to primitive law the legal emotions of his own culture. He has 
simply sought in primitive society those institutions which in the modern 
leorld have come to be the subject matter of legal obligation. He has selected 
the customs relating to marriage, inheritance, and property, and pro- 
nounced these to be primitive lavL'. The identification of law by its subject 
matter constitutes really one of the tacit assumptions of the psychological 
theory of law. Indeed, it must be admitted that even the modern has experi- 
enced difficulty in regarding new and startling subjects of legislative regula- 
tion as entitled to be called ‘“law,” as, for instance, freakish sumptuary 
legislation.^' The legal historian should be grateful, to be sure, that cer- 
tain subjects have been standardized as legal. Nevertheless it should not 
be forgotten that law is perhaps the only field of knowledge which has no 
subject matter of its own. Unlike the natural scientist, the poor bewildered 
jurist must be ready to face the whole of experience. 

A far safer guide to the unfolding of law is available in primitive cere- 
monialism. Publicity, which is treated by Malinowski as a stepchild, de- 
serves far more attention than even reciprocity. It is indeed the crucial test 
of vitality of interest and the differentiation of custom. It is only when 
transactions have come to be consummated according to special forms that 
they may be said to be on their way to legal recognition. Primitive man is 
already familiar with many varieties of religious ceremonial. He need only 
invent forms for secular use, or adapt religious forms to new purposes. Yet 
curiously the ceremonial transactions of the Trobriand Islands receive but 
scant attention from IMalinowski. The few ‘'specific legal arrangements”^* 
described by him. such as the ceremonial exchange of public expostulation, 
are accompanied, moreover, by a warning that they are not ‘‘exclusively 
legal,” and that the “main province of law is in the social mechanism.” 

In one sense some ceremonialism may perhaps be described as preven- 
tive process. It is cmploved not only to found an obligation but to lessen the 
likelihood of subsequent dispute. In primitive society it takes the place of 
the formal written document. Even where no compulsory process is avail- 


I have published a < olk'i. lion of freak legislation. There Ought To Be A I aie (Xew York. 

Apropos of this httle \oliime Malinowski generously remarks in his introduction to 
Ht/gbin at page Kviii "The sociologist can learn more from a serious perusal of Mr. William 
Seagle's humorous anthology 'There Ought To Be .1 Laio than from whole volumes of peilantic 
legal philosophy “ I am profoundly grateful for the compliment but I should not draw (|uite 
the same conclusion from the material, 

" At pages 60 01. 
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able, organized cercmuiiialism already bespeaks participation of the com- 
munity, In primitive society there may be process although there is no 
court. The function of a court is fundamentally to determine an issue of 
fact. But in primitive society the facts are less frequently disputed. Or if 
they are disputed, no proof may be possible, in which case resort may be 
had to the procedure of the ordeal. It is in the organized forms for conduct- 
ing and disposing of the dispute itself that primitive law comes to definite 
e.xprcssion. It is in the process of retaliation that custom is shaped into law. 
Breach is the mother of law as necessity is the mother of invention. In 
terms of the modern juristic convention that distinguishes between “ob- 
jective" law and "subjective” law, primitive law may be said to be sub- 
jective law par e.vcellence, for it is never the command of a politically 
organized state but always a positive assertion of individual right mani- 
fested in the public assertion of a claim under traditional forms of pro- 
cedure. l\Iere occasional personal resentment is not enough. 

It is perhaps the most serious defect of Malinowski’s work that he re- 
fuses to admit the overshadowing importance of breach in the formation of 
legal institutions. Indeed he treats the idea as absurd, and derives a great 
fieal of innocent merriment from a statement of Radcliffe-Brown that re- 
pealed breach of tribal custom may be a source of law.^® Yet the latter is 
onl_\' restating one of Maine’s soundest and most brilliant generalizations 
that in the evolution of law the course of development is from judgment to 
custom to legislation.-® Malinowski deplores the emphasis upon “prohibi- 

3ee hi^ article in the Encyclopdedid of the Social Sciences Malinowski comments in his 
introduction to Hogbin. page xxiv ‘'But let us remember that the writer of the article has 
made a definite distinction bctueen custom and law; he has based his definition upon law be- 
ing sanctioned and custom not; and here he tells us that repeated breaches of custom result in 
its being =.tnctioned by penalties; that is becoming law. This would obviously imply that a 
custom if =uliicicntly often broken becomes a law, a reductio ad absurdum of the whole argu- 
ment.” It u dimcult to see the reductio ad absurdum in the description of this evolutionarc- 
process. In any event the reader will look in vam in Radcliffe-Krown for any statement that 
the diCercnee between law and custom is that the one is sanctioned and the other not. He 
clearly states that both are sanctioned although in different ways Law is declared to be char- 
acteri/ed by the availability of politically organized sanctions .\nother basis must therefore 
be sought for any red:,ctio ad absurdum This may perhaps be found in Malinowski’s distinc- 
tion btt.veeii neutral” and ' effective” custom. We might just as well distinguish between 
lav, and "real law” m organized legal systems, for not all legal prescriptions are sanctioned 
equally well, bpcxilic performance may be superior to damages as a remedy 

Maine, of course, overgeneralized but he is nevertheless often unjustly criticized. If his 
ucneralization a.s to the evolution of law is to be taken to imply that no “primitive” peoples 
(usinc; the adjectue in its conventional sense) have legislation, or that primitive custom is 
always and invariably litigious in origin, it is, needless to say, untrue But it is by no means 
dear tb.it these are its necessary implications. It is frequently forgotten that .Maine was really 
,gc-ncrali/ing about ancient law rather than primitive custom 
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lions,” on negative injunctions, the glorification of “criminal” law in 
primitive society; in other words the selection of the abnormal rather than 
the normal. Law is to him rather mysteriously “baited with inducements” 
which are difficult to discover. But in truth law throughout its historv has 
been almost always concerned with the abnormal. It has had its origins in 
the pathology of social relationships, and flourishes only when there are 
irequent disturbances of the social equilibrium. It may be true, as Malinow- 
ski sarcastically observes, that “we have not yet designed a euphorimeter 
or dysphoriscope”-* to measure the e.xtent of the disturbances of social 
harmony. But neither have we yet designed a reciprocitimeter to measure 
the forces of interest and vanity. A far better distinction than that between 
“effective” and “neutral”’ custom would be a distinction between “neutral” 
and “belligerent’’ custom. 

It is the fundamental tenet of Malinowski’s theory that law e.xists in 
even the simplest of primitive societies. More anthropologists will agree 
with him than jurists. He has lately, however, shown a tendency to call a 
truce, to regard the whole dispute as a squabble over words. He is willing 
to speak of “effective” custom rather than primitive law.'-- But, alas for 
the prospects of peace, the dispute is not merely definitional. Only confusion 
can result from treating custom and law as interchangeable phenomena. If 
custom, as it has been contended, is in the truest sense of the term auto- 
matic. law is the product of organized force. A phenomenon partaking of 
the order of the latter differs in a profound functional sense. The state is an 
alien and oppressive power. Its courts, as they develop, destroy the in- 
timacy and naturalness of customary behavior patterns. They tend to sub- 
stitute for them a series of gross fictions, and artificial and stereotyped 
forms and processes. Often the courts of politically organized society find 
themselves powerless to recognize obligations which presented no diffi- 
culties as components of ])rimitive custom.'-’ We are confronted here with 
Dean Pound’s “inherent limits of legal action.” 

IntrtKluctLon to tlo^bin, pa"es \.\iv-v 
“ Introdui tion tu Ilogbin. 

Ihub, tMrl\ (.Hurts refuse their conipulsore process for the enforcement of incorporeal 
nuhts. and leu.il histori,in> ha\e assumed therefrom that the distinction between corporeal 
and incorpuieal rights is ,t characteristic of mature law. In the attempt to explode this idea 
hy show my tliat man\ primitice peoples recognize property rights in songs, legends, magical 
lorinulas, and names (see in particular Professor Powie’s Incorporeal Property in Primitiie 
-s.c lety, \ ale I. aw Journal, \’ol 87, ld2.S, p 551) there has, how'cw er, been o\ erlooked the fact 
that these examples of "incorporeal” rights e.xist only in soc ieties in which politii al and judicial 
diiieientiation is embryonic Such rights are thus customary rights, and it remains true to say 
that earlt law deals harshly with them It might also, howexcr, be asked whether a recognition 
of a dntnii tion between "coiporear’ and ' mcorporeal" lights is psxcliologicalK demonstrable 
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IV 

The confusion of law and custom is only the cardinal sin of the muddled 
conceptualism which prevails in the treatment of ail phases of primitive 
institutions. A great part of Malinowski's argument depends upon his con- 
ception of criminal law, but, like all anthropologists and even many jurists, 
he makes no effort to grapple with the distinction bettteen “civil” and 
■■criminal” law. He falls victim again to the pathetic fallacy of primitive 
jurisprudence, and even while he recognizes that crime in the Trobriand 
Islands can be but “vaguely defined,” he proceeds to include murder and 
theft in the list of primitive crimes. Now while breach of e.vogamy and 
sorcery have come to be recognized as ■■crimes” in many primitive societies, 
ordinary murder and theft are acts that never constitute crimes in any 
truly primitive society. They are acts for the individual kin to settle as 
best they may. Hence if the distinction between civil and criminal law is to 
be accepted at all with reference to primitive society, murder and theft 
must be pronounced purely “civil” wrongs. 

Naturally Malino-ivski is as vague in his treatment of “punishment" as 
of crime. “The most important methods,” we are told, “in fact, are a 
bye-product of non-legal institutions, customs, arrangements and events 
such as sorcery and suicide, the power of the chief, magic, the supernatural 
consequences of taboo and personal acts of vindictiveness” (italics mine).'-"* 
Not only is the legal here not separated from the non-legal but not even the 
institutional from the purely personal. Due respect has already been paid 
to Alalinowski’s treatment of the supernatural agencies of punishment. He 
is equally confusing in his comments on suicide. Conceivably a ceremonial 
suicide may constitute an organized although self-inflicted form of punish- 
ment, and as such has not been unknown in the legal institutions of some 
civilized nations. But Malinowski reports not only a case of suicide follow- 
ing a breach of the serious crime of e.xogamy, but also cases of suicide con- 
secjuent upon adultery and connubial insult. The result is that one begins 
to be sceptical about the institutional nature of any of the cases. 

Sir Henry Maine noted the strange preponderance of criminal over civil 
law in ancient jurisprudence which has so distressed Alalinowski, but he 
at least cjualified the observation by remarking ‘‘the penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of Crimes, it is the law of Wrongs, or, to use the 
English technical word, of Torts.’ In the interest of removing the under- 
in thc^e societies Is it necessarc’ to transfer these rights because the}' are recognized as ‘‘prup- 
e.l} , or because, being magical, a ceremonial payment is required to make the magic ellec- 
U-ve.-' Moreover must not a spiritual rapport exist between transferor and transferee'-' 

Page 9S, 
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lying confusion, Radcliffe-Brown has suggested the abandonment of the 
classic distinction between civil and criminal law and the substitution of a 
distinction between “public delict” and “private delict.”-^ His definition 
of these terms show, however, that he has not improved matters very 
much. “Public delict” turns out to be only a synonym for “crime” as it is 
conventionally defined in treatises on criminal law! As a matter of fact, 
however, it is extremely difficult to distinguish civil from criminal law even 
in mature legal systems. It can be done neither in terms of procedure nor 
of sanctions. Criminal law is a breach of public law but there is no absolute 
formal distinction between public and private law. The classic dualism is 
founded primarily in economic individualism. The “civil law” becomes as- 
sociated with private property rights, and there is really no civil law until 
there is a market in which things are exchanged as abstract “commodities” 
rather than as concrete objects of use. The criminal law betokens a state 
monopoly of force. Actually in both the civil and criminal law the will of 
the state is objectified. The only difference is that in the civil law the state 
acts as umpire in a dispute between two litigating integers who are “priv- 
ate” persons, while in the criminal law it may be necessary for the state 
itself to supply one of the integers in the form of a public prosecutor. The 
stake differs, too, in that while in one case it is a “commodity,” in the other 
it is a “penalty.” In the absence of both the state and the market the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal law is altogether without fundamental 
basis. 

In dealing with “ownership” Malinowski sins even more grievously. 
Even in the law of the culture peoples such an abstract conception as 
ownership is a relatively late development. If modern legal categories are 
to be applied to primitive institutions it would be better to consider con- 
trol over chattels as a phase of the “law of persons,” for the chattel is con- 
sidered only as an extension of the person. Malinowski, to be sure, recog- 
nizes the inappropriateness of applying the conception of ownership to 
primitive relationships, but he then proceeds to employ the conception for 
the purpose of demonstrating the recognition of “individual rights among 
savages,” and to repel the insidious notion that “primitive communism” 
obtains in his beloved Trobriand Islands. He thus has his cake and eats 
it! In the endless debate as to the existence of an aboriginal communism, 
the disputants have often revealed very little understanding of the nature 
of the institution. Many anthropologists have triumphantly proceeded to 
demonstrate the irrelevant truth that there is no people so primitive but 

In his article on “Primitive Law” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, supra, 
note 19. 
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that it does not at least recognize the right to private possession of personal 
chattels. Yet even IMorgan, one of the crassest of the evolutionists, con- 
tended that primitives did not recognize individual rights to things.-® No 
more does communism imply any absence of individual rights and obliga- 
tions. It implies only the communal ownership of the means of production. 
Since the means of production are relatively slight in a primitive society, 
apart from the utilization of land, the emphasis should perhaps also be 
placed upon the communal disposition of the means of consumption.-' A 
degree of ‘‘commsunism,” in the sense in which most anthropologists seem 
to use the term, e.xists in every society, even in modern capitalism. In no 
legal system have rights of property ever been absolute. There are always 
the rights of escheat and eminent domain, and restraints on alienation. 
These are particularly common in primitive societies, and it is very much 
to be doubted whether private property in one sense of the term may be 
said to e.xist where the right of alienation is denied or seriouslv restricted. 
In terms of any legitimate conception of communism Malinowski’s Tro- 
briand Islanders are very much under its sway. The fact that among them 
the (ownership of the fishing canoe involves a comple.x of rights, claims, 
and privileges does not in any way affect its communal character. For one 
thing the “owner” of the canoe cannot refuse its use, which makes him a 
strange owner indeed! Many anthropologists have attacked “primitive 
communism” by garnering evidence from individualist peoples. It has re- 
mained for Malinowski to attempt to do so with evidence from an au- 
thentic communistic people! The reason is easy to understand. It is diffi- 
cult to trace the c.xacl workings of reciprocitv in a. collecti\’ist societv. 
The qiiid pro quo is the ideal of an individualist society. 

Malim.w-iki is both at his best and at his worst in attacking the dogma 
of the unit}' of the clan, which is closely related to that of primitive com- 
munism. The dogma docs not necessarily imply that there are no individual 
relationships a'/Z/nw the clan. It is only in its external relations that the 
fiction is at all maintained that the clan is a unitv. It might just as well be 
said that the modern dogma of the unity of the State lni])lics an absence 
of indi\ idual rig hts and dutie.s. Conceivably also there mav be conflict 


Set lierriteird J "tern /.ee/t ntrry Mur-ia," Snr'rd fChied^'o, 1931), 

paje 1 /') Hut the f.ii t I- nft, n erlonLoI b\' his eritics th.it he reeopnizeU th.it individual 
nuhn Uj persona' properly prevailed e\en in the simplc-l culture- ” 

Inu- the w 1 ? .1 '.Muc-iiread -hariin; of food in very primitice soi ietie- ]!ul even where 
indr.iduaUlaiin- lo huRtiiiK -rounds are rem-ynizol, the arrangement mac realli constitute 
no more tnrn a dr.i-ion of labor The primili-.e loniepliun of the .-itaation ni.iy run lei- in 
term- ol the land than iiie [irodu. ti of the land The primiticc altitude ii '. ers important and 
f.en comidteni obrcrNcrj niay disagree. 
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within the clan but this is not necessarily a universal condition in primitive 
society. As in dealing with reciprocity, Malinowski is again fortunate in 
his selection of the Trobriand Islanders who, according to his own account, 
are in a state of transition from mother-right to father-right. He attempts 
to show that in the evasion of claims of property and inheritance, as well 
as in the obligation of the blood-feud, the father desires to align himseli 
with his son rather than his nephew, who is his successor according to the 
principle of mother-right. But this source of conflict would not exist in all 
clans, and in any event it is not clear why the acceptance of composition in 
lieu of the blood-feud should be treated as a form of evasion. It is true that 
a conflict of lineal loyalties might strengthen the inclination to composi- 
tion.-^ But this means of appeasement has its own attractions and is prima- 
rily to be associated with a sufficient growth of material goods to regularize 
the practice. Nevertheless, iSIalinowski’s emphasis upon the factor of con- 
flict is all to the good. The role of breach is at least displayed with reference 
to the primitive “criminal” law. It should be noted, however, that Malinow- 
ski speaks here throughout of “systems of law in conflict,” when it would be 
more accurate to speak of a conflict of law and contrary custom. Generally 
speaking iMalinowski, like most laymen, takes legal dogmas too seriously. 
Discovering that the legal fiction does not correspond with the sociological 
reality, he is so shocked that he loses all respect for the legal fiction. 

The dogma of the unity of the clan derives from another of Maine’s 
soundest distinctions: that between kinship society and political society. It 
is easy, however, to understand why Malinowski is disposed to minimize 
the unity of the kinship group. The kinship principle as a bond of social 
Cohesion is the most powerful one in primitive societies which have not 
achieved political organization. Hence it is a dangerous rival of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. The solidarity of the kinship group, in the absence 
of judicial institutions, is essential to the maintenance of peace. Now if the 
traditional view that primitive law deals primarily with reparation for 
\\rongs is justifiable, the overwhelming importance of the kinship principle 
becomes apparent. Law is a needless luxury in gentile society: it knows the 
.golden age before law begins. Before the peace of the King is the peace of 
the Kindred. 

^lalinowski, of course is not the only anthropologist who is a peril to 

It is interesting that HolAouse also suggests that among the factors mitigating the 
blood-feud is the e.\islence of ‘'marriage classes cutting across local groups and building up 
( (jmple.K relations between group and group” {Morals in Evolution, London, 1915, page 10;). 
^o, loo, Stcinmetz in his Estlinologhche Studien zitr ersten Entwicklung der Strafe {2 vols , 
Leyden, 1894). 
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the jurist. But his views of primitive law in particular have challenged the 
most fundamental conceptions of jurisprudence. The eternal question, 
“’What is Law?” appears in anthropology in only a slightly different guise: 
■‘Is there law among primitive peoples?” The answers of Malinowski have 
done as much as the most ardent legal realists to all but remove the 
boundaries between law and jurisprudence. His functionalism, indeed, has 
exercised a pervasive influence upon modern jurisprudence, and he is really 
entitled to be regarded as the sire of the realists, neo-realists and ultra- 
realists. The reductio ad absjtrdum of his method would be to disregard 
entirely the formal structure of law in modern society in favor of the study 
of the social processes from which they derive. Reciprocity is in force in 
civilized communities, too, but at least until recent years nobody confused 
purely social with formal legal relationships.-® The value of law to society 
has undoubtedly been greatly exaggerated, but the way to judge of its 
importance is not to misunderstand its essential nature. Forms have a func- 
tion, too. In neglecting them the functionalist betrays his own cause. 

Brooklyn, New York 


The most recent and ardent disciple is Professor \\ illiam .V. Robson, who in his Civilise- 
lion iind the Croi.‘th of Law (Xew \ork, 1935) virtually achieves the reductio ad absurdum of 
Malinowski 3 functionalism He becomes so befuddled that he can hardlv tell the difference 
between scientihe laws and human laws, and is led to denounce poor John .Austin’s analytical 
jurisprudence as “an unpleasant brew’’ prepared from ‘‘characteristically \‘ictorian ingredi- 
ents such as compulsion and the fear of punishment Professor Robson is an.xious to establish 
hl^ thesis that there is a close relationship between the increasing rationality of men's ideas of 
the universe and the nature of legal ideas and institutions He natiiralh' seizes upon iMaiin- 
owski’s functionalism as triumphant proof of this progressive process Cut to balance his 
antitheses ne is compelled to dwell for a long time upon the irrationality of primitive law and 
to engage in the verv' assemblage of anthropological curiosities so deplored by Malinowski 
But primitive custom is at least as rational as archaic and even mature law. Thus, as not in- 
frequently, the disciple betrays the master 



STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF KINSHIP 


By KIXGSLEY DA\1S 
AND \V. LLOYD WARNER 


A SURVEY of the history of kinship theory reveals that its main 
tradition, beginning with the monumental work of Morgan and ex- 
tending to the present-day contributions of men like Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown, has been interested not so much in kinship per se as in kinship as 
an index of something else. Morgan’s interest in evolution has given place 
to an interest in social organization, so that the attention in kinship is now 
focused upon relations between kinship and other aspects of social struc- 
ture, but the fact remains that until today the central stream of thought 
on the subject has essayed an internal analysis only when forced to it by 
insistent criticism of alleged external correlations.’^ 

The one outstanding exception to this tradition is Professor Kroeber’s 
article on the eight categories.- This article, published nearly thirty years 
ago, is undoubtedly a significant contribution to kinship theory, yet in all 
the time since its publication neither its author nor anyone else has built 
upon it. Perhaps the reason lies partly in the fact that Dr Kroeber included 
in the article a statement of his peculiar theory of psychological as opposed 
to sociological determinism in kinship. No connection seems to exist be- 
tween the two parts of the paper, except that Kroeber’s disbelief in external 
correlations probably put him in the frame of mind necessary for making a 
logistic internal analysis. At any rate the critics, notably Rivers,® have 
roundly condemned the psychologism but ignored the categorical analysis. 
The latter, though widely cited, has never, so far as we know, been de- 
veloped, and has been seldom utilized in classifying systems. 

So far as can be judged, the central tradition in kinship theory has 
reached a point where it must devote some attention to a purely internal 
analysis. It is therefore our intention, if we can, to advance a step farther 
along the path indicated by Kroeber in his categorical study. We are 
interested in formulating the principles upon which kinship rests and upon 

’ For a brief resume and interpretation of the history of kinship theorj- in anthropology 
see Kingsley Davis, .t Structural Analysis of Kinship (Ms, Doctoral dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1Q36). 

Cldssihcatory Systems of Relationship (Journal, Royal .\nthropological Institute, Vol. 
39, pp, 77-84, 1909) Recently, B W. .\ginsky has attempted an internal analysis, evidently 
he.aded in the same direction as the present paper. See his Mechanics of Kinship (American 
Anthropologist, Vol 37, pp. 4.S0-57, 1935). 

’ W, H, R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation (London, 1914). Kroeber himself has 
made a half-retraction in California Kinship Systems (University of California Publications in 
■American .\rchaeology and Ethnology-, Vol, 12, No. 9, 1917), pp. 388 if. 
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which any intrinsic classihcation of concrete systems must accordingly be 
based. 

Kinship is a concept that touches two levels of phenomena. On the 
one hand it refers to a relatively fixed biological structure, on the other to 
a relatively variable social pattern based on this biological structure. Hence 
the place to look for universal elements is on the biological plane. Then an 
endeavor can be made to find out how these elements are used to build the 
different concrete sociological structures represented bt' terminologies. For 
this purpose it will prove necessary to describe the nature of kinship 
terms and to invent a symbolic apparatus for the convenient representation 
of categories. It is hoped that this discussion may illuminate a few con- 
troversial topics, among them the question of classificatory and descriptive 
systems; but we are not for the present concerned with societal evolution, 
geographical distribution, or group behavior. We are concerned rather 
with the groundwork for a comparative sociology of kinship. 


BIOLOGIC.kL STRUCTURE^ 


1, Birth and the Birth-Cycle. Reproduction seeminglv offers the key to 
the biological structure, and indeed to all kinship: for kinship may be de- 
fined as social relations based on connection through birth. This holds for 
relationships by affinity as well as for those by consanguinitv — for although 
husband and wife ma_v have no recognized common ancestry, they are 
nonetheless related by blood through their common offspring. Even rela- 
tives by adoption are relatives only in so far as they arc treated as if they 
belong to the family by rejiroduction. Wherever one finds two relatives, 
no matter which two, there are one or more births (real or fictitious) con- 
necting them. It makes no difference what conception of reproduction the 
particular culture may have.® 

Birth is not an instantaneous thing, but a process. Copulation, gesta- 
tion, and care after parturition are all definite i)arts of it. Birth is also a 
different thing to different persons concerned in the process. Every normal 
indi\ iduai, for examjile, jiarticipates in at least two species of birth: first 
when he himself is born, second when he procreates another individual. 
The C'-ential p.nnt to note is that between jiarticipating in the first kind 
and participating in the second, there is a cycle of lime. This cycle, ranging 


' this se.ilion purport^^ to deal only with biolopdcal element^, lait since the rlistiru lion is 
purely t.n, nrem a! it v.i!' l.e inipr.-Pble at all times to exclude the cultural 

iMaLi.ov,..ci hds s.io,',n the universal presence of some idea of reprodiu tion which, no 
rri.ittcr ho-.v fantastic, nevertheless .serves as the core of kinship Xke ICimdy Among the 
. 1 '. tril.i,. I'u.r’g. 'f. .'[.ondon, 1913.1, pp 10^-207 
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normally from fifteen to forty years, may be conveniently called the birth- 
cvcle. It is the most important constituent, and the relationship to which 
it gives rise — parent-child — the most fundamental connection of kinship 
structure. 

2. Siblings and Sibling-Link. Siblings are individuals born from the 
same mother, same father, or both. The relationship between them con- 
stitutes a structural unit of great importance.® 

3. Siblings and Birth-Order. The interval of months or years that, except 
with twins and triplets, normally intervenes between the birth of siblings 
we shall call birth-order, as distinct from birth-cycle. It is not so significant 
as the other elements. 

4. T-ii'o Sexes. Another element in kinship, and a highly important one, 
is the ubiquitous presence of sex similarity or dissimilarity between indi- 
viduals. The manner of its use, however, is different from that of the 
birth-cycle and birth-order.’ 

5. Procreative Union. Indispensable to the birth process, union between 
the sexes implies more than mere copulation. It implies cooperation in 
nourishing the offspring after gestation and parturition, thus indicating a 
relationship between the partners cemented by other organic ties than sheer 
sexual satisfaction.® 

6. Five Categories. We have now described five structural units of the 
biological level, four of major, one of minor importance. Obvious as they 
seem, they provide the skeleton around which to build a systematic con- 
ception of kinship. Every terminological system will be found to embody 


® Compare with Radclilfe-Brown' "In .tustralia the whole social structure is built up on 
the recognition that the most significant and permanent social relations between individuals 
are those between parents and children and between children of the same parents” [Social 
(Organization of .Australian Tribes, Oceania, Vol. 1, pp. .14 63, 206 46, .122-41, 426-56, 10.10- 
31), p, 437. 

' The difference lies in the fact that the other categories ,ire more integrally related to the 
birth proce-'S and the family constellation, whereas sex cuts across all these and e.xteiids even 
to non-relatives. .\ person is of the same or different sex from anybody he meets, but he is not 
a sibling, a parent, or a mate of anybody he meets. It is true, ais", that the other categories 
make it possible to radiate out from Ego to distant relatives 1 hus one can speak of the num- 
ber of birth-cvcles and sibling-links sep.iraling Ego from his gr.indfather s brother Hut sex 
biniilanty or difference iloes not in and of itself constitute such an organic.ilh rclatei-i chain 
6e\ IS a trait wdneii individuals have, the oilier categories are more casih’ regarded a- reiation- 
Aiipi between spec ified relatives However, with the other categories uf relationship gi\ en, sex 
similarity and difference can and does become an additional factor in relationship, anti can 
itself be regarded as a relation. 

* The role of so-called economic bonds in marriage has been insisted upon by Malinowski, 
I-owie, Radcliffe-Brown, and Westermarck, in contradistinction to Morgan. 
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them, and yet each system will give recognition to them in its own char- 
acteristic way; just as each type of gasoline motor combines, but com- 
bines uniquely, the same principles of combustion engines. They thus 
furnish an intrinsic basis for distinguishing between kinship types. 

7. Space and Position. The biological structure apparently has two 
a.xes, vertical and horizontal. The vertical axis is constituted, first, by the 
chain of birth-cycles. Ego looks up to his ancestors and down to his 
descendents. The birth-cycle is the measuring unit: he looks up one birth- 
cycle to his father and all members of his father's generation, and down one 
birth-cycle to his son and all member's of his son's generation. (Generation, 
in fact, is a vertical concept, for the difference between contiguous genera- 
tions is one birth-cycle.) The vertical a.xis is constituted, secondly and less 
importantly, by birth-order. Ego looking up to his elder and down to his 
younger brothers. It will thus be seen that the common ingredient of the 
vertical axis is time — lime as measured in the genetic process. 

Constituting the horizontal a.xis are three relationships, viz the sibling- 
link, sexual union, and sex similarit}' and difference. Ego looks across to his 
brothers and cousins, across to his mate, and across to individuals of the 
same and opposite sex. 

I a) All collateral lines are connected with the central line at some point 
by a sibling-link. To know how many collateral lines out a relative is, it is 
essential to know where this link occurs. We do not know that a person is 
a “second cousin' until we know that his line is connected with Ego’s by a 
sibling-link at a point two birth-cycles above Ego, namely in the grand- 
father generation. It is therefijre not enough to know that a sibling-link 
occurs in the line of connection, but also one must know where it occurs. 
In so far as this is true we see that the horizontal character of the sibling- 
link is not unconnected with the vertical axis; for the same “time" that is 
ii.sed in measuring the vertical distance is also used in measuring the hori- 
zontal distance, 

lb) Procreative union gives a horizontal character to kinship structure 
in two ways, first, it creates a bilateral .separation between one's own rela- 
tives and one s mute s relatives. Ego looks out ujxm his wife's relatives, 
aiui uj)on relatives of nis children through sexual union. Second, the hori- 
zontal nature (U jirorreative unioii lies in the nature of the case. If it be 
di.-.putcd that people o‘ tne same generation I i.e. occupving the same 
niche on the xertical a.xi-') can generallx unite to jiroereate more suitablv 
than jieople of different generations, and that it is easier to keep the me- 
chanics of kinship straight v.hen both mate' are of the same generation, 
it is nevertheless true (and this is the m<,re vital consideration) that in the 
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very nature of procreation husband and wife are equaled for all descending 
generations, since they are father and mother {i.e. parents) to their children. 
Even though they originated in two different generations, they are both 
one birth-cycle removed from their children, two birth-cycles removed from 
iheir grandchildren, etc. Also for ascending generations, once two people 
unite in procreation they tend to be regarded as on a level. 

ic) 5c.v similarity and difference serves as a universal, variegated basis 
for the building of kinship pal terns. At every point of articulation the rela- 
tive or connecting relative is either man or woman, and it makes a differ- 
ence which. As you move away from Ego in the structure, points where sex 
makes a difference accumulate in geometric ratio. Sex differentiation, like 
procreative union, has a horizontal rather than a vertical connotation. 
Reason for this is not hard to find. Xo time concept is involved. The sexes 
co-e.xist; there is in their differentiation no before and after. This is not 
true of the birth-cycle difference between generations or the birth-order 
-lificrence between siblings. The difference between male and female is not 
a spread up and down but a spread to left and right. The sex difference be- 
t’.vc-en mother and father, for example, acts as a spread in the horizontal 
held Ego looks up to his father’s kin on the left, to his mother’s kin on the 
right, much as a man looking at a ‘‘Y” from the middle up 

S. Summary and Outline. The five categories constitute the foundation 
principles of kinship structure. Each is a relationship based upon both a 
Cummon element and a difference. Each can be used as a unit of structural 
m.easuremcnt. All of them relate to the birth process and are found in the 
'.’i.ilogical constellation of the immediate family. Their outstanding char- 
actcri.-Jtics can be outlined as follows: 

VicKnc.M. .\\is 

1) Vmi=- Birth-Cycle MNunbol "C”). Time between a person’s own birth 
and his procreation of another. 

i,a) Relationship involved is that between prucreators and procreated, 
which is generalized to include the relation of one generation to the 
next. 

fb) Distance up or down is measured in terms of the birth-cycle, be- 
ginning with Ego’s (zerol generation. 

2i \emi = Birth-Order (symbol ‘'O"). Time between birth of one sibling 
and birth of another. 

(al Rckitionshijt is that between successive offspring of the same par- 
ents, which is generalized to include all members of zero generation 
older or \ oungcr than Ego, all memhers of first ascending genera- 
tion older or younger than Ego's father, etc. 
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(b'l Distance up or down measured in terms of the birth interval, which 
almost tmiversaily means simply the order of older and younger. 

HoiilZOXTAL .\xis 

(O! = SlUing-Link fsymbol "L"). Space between two persons born 

from same parents. 

( a) Relationship is that of two people with common progenitors, 
fb; -\11 collateral lines branch off from central line at some point by a 
sibling-link. 

(■ii Vmt = Procrectke-Unioii (symbol ■'U'’). Connection between two per- 
sons Cooperating to bear children. 

I aj Relationship is that of two persons with common descendants. 

■bi Tends to double the area of relationship in the ascending hemi- 
sphere. 

'5i SiA-DiJftrcHce and Similarity. Unit = either difference or similarity 
fsymbol ''S"). Space between two persons of opposite or like se.x. 
fa- Relatirm.ship is in one case that of two persons of same se.x, and in 
Second case that of two persons of opposite sex. 

(bi .Significant at every articulation point of the structure. It thus in- 
cludes, as subcaiegories, the se.x of Ego fS''). the sex of intermedi- 
ate relatives fSbb and the sex of the relative ( S')- 
fc) This category has a different character from the others. It does not 
Serve, like the others, to set one family group off from another. 


TERMLXOPOf ;iC.-tL STRUCTURE 


1. Snrial space, fn the preceding discussion of biological space, it was 
implied that a relative could be located and the distance to him measured in 
rclai;c-n to Ego. .Such location and measurement is simple. It is done, like 
mea-Lircnient on any other plane, by locating the point with regard to both 
the c-rticai and norizontal axes. By ascribing one unit to our four major 
kini-hij) relations i birth-cycle, sibling-link, procreative-union, anti sex- 
diiTeiencco, the position of any relative in the total kinship structure may 
1 -f pli it tc'l, I See Figure 1 .'i 


Hut nr- one 

> crgc^ Jrorn tile ! 
raOicallv. .VniCiiii 
I n,' r -p ,,, r 


could pmetend that such measurement correctly gauges 
Every concrete system of sociologicallv related kin di- 
uoli.gical ilistances, sometimes moderately and sometimes 
g niost cultures po>i,essing the avunculate, the mother’s 
'o male Ego soctally than the father's brother,® yet the 


i iii, 



■ng such lobes as the Omahii, the TIupi, the iibungincs i-i liritish Colum- 
ts Isl.mders, the .tnulo-U ,s e of Upper Ciumea, ami many peoples of 
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distance in terms of biological units is greater. In societies where descent 
and inheritance are patrilineal, the social distance between Ego and his 
mother’s relatives is usually greater than between him and his father’s 
relatives, though for given relatives on each side the biological distance is 
the same. 


Mother's side 


Vertical 
axis 
C and 0 


Father's side 


Mo Mo Sis Dtr 
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Ff. 


°r 




•St 






oa 


Ego (5 


Horizontal axis 
L, S, and U 


Fir, 1 . l.ocatinn of a reUtive in biological space. On the vertical axis the mother's mother's 
lister's ilaughter is locateil at the iirst ascending generation, because in order to trace the con- 
nection to her one must go up two birth-cycles and down one On the horizontal axis, she is 
three units out This tigure is obtained, by giving a numerical value of two to a sibling-link 
■’•hen U occurs in the seconil generation removed from Ego, and a numerio.tl value of one to an 
.dternation of sex In this case Ego is a.'Sumed to be a male, the rclatixe a female. This figure 
le a rough illustration of how kinship distance may be measured in the biological structure. 


It is true, however, that taken statistically a rough approximation 
exists between biological and sociological kinship distance. The reason is 
clear. In so far as social distance is based upon kinship fand this is the only 
kind under consideration), it has to be based upon the underlx ing biological 
relationships implied in the birth process. It max' select certain of these 
relationships and lay emphasis upon them while ignoring others, yet the 
chances are that those who are most closely related through the birth 
'process are also those most closely related socially. This is especially true 

' )( eania. Consult l.owie. Primitive Society tXew York, 1920E pp 82 et .cu . and Riv ers, FI i lory 
of Melaneiijii Society fCambridge, 1914), Vol 2, pp 17 et seq. 
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for the immediate family. It grows less true in the outer reaches of kinship 
space, where greater variety of combination and emphasis is possible and 
actual contact is not biologically necessary. 

Limdtations do not permit in this place a treatment of the complicated 
problem of social space and social distance. It is doubtful that a systematic 
siatement of this subject can be given unless behind it lies a sociological 
system of thought. Ultimately, in fact, kinship as a social phenomenon must 
itself be interpreted in the light of a full-blown theory of society. In the 
present tentative stage of our kinship theory, we prefer to confine our ef- 
forts to terminological space. It is assumed that kinship terminology, being 
the instrument in which people think about kinship, is closely related to 
social organization. 

2. The Terminological Translation of Biological into Social. How does 
terminology relate to the biological structure of kinship? This is for the 
present our basic question. Its answer must hold the key to the classifica- 
tion and comparison of system.s. 

Language symbolizes .mly a part of reality, selecting various elements 
and putting them together to form an e.xperiential world. In studying ter- 
minoic'gical 3_\ stems it is therefore important to know what elements are 
left out anrl what elements included, and on what principle. We know that 
ec'ery kinship nomenclature embodies only a part of the actuallv existing 
biological structure, that it seizes upon certain elements of the biological 
organization and ignores others in constructing a socially experienced 
World. In this way terminology bridges the gap between the biological and 
the Sociological levels. 

Xot every terminology, however, selects the same elements. Different 
nomenclatures employ different principles of selection. Here, then, is the 
liasis lor a comparative tyf)oh,gy of kinship systems. It is our belief, along 
with Prufcisor Kroeber, that the elements selected are precisely the cate- 
gories of rc'Iarionship. ihe manner in which a terminology selects and com- 
bine.s these categ<.ries into a coherent conceptual whole is the thing that 
dilfereniiate.s that system from other systems. 

Ih.- ' . 0 -^ relationship, one may truthfully say, has been proved beyond a doubt by 
Risers, .Lo.vic. KadLiiffe-Urown, and others See also \V L Warner, tJorphalogy and Fnnc- 
i’u,:; tne .1 ;r re .1/ iirngm Type of Kinship (.\merican .\nthropologi 5 t, Vol. 32, pp. 207- 
56, 1050 , Vo! lyijp 172-95', I 03 I). 

Worthy or mention is the fart that Ego thinks of kinship in terms of \ertical and hori- 
zonuii aow lie think, ..'f bme as vertical and of the other relations as horizontal Why this 
anoule. oe not a;t u'et.icr clear, but the fact remains. He ihis culture) sees the birth series 
as seme sort of line a succession of fathers and sons as a road, a ladder, a rope, the trunk of a 
l-ej. A n.reas tile eo. laterals are branches, ar.ms. etc. Often Ego thinks m terms of analogy with 
ill, ov. n re -y— :.ne trank being the line r.f descent, am! the limbs the collaterals 
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3. "Classilicatory and Descriptive.'’’ A controvei>sy has long endured 
over the traditional distinction between so-called classificatory and so- 
called descriptive systems. Morgan, who first elaborated the distinction, 
was diffuse and vague, and subsequent authors have only partially dis- 
pelled that vagueness. It is alleged, on the one hand, that the descriptive 
nomenclature designates particular relatives, while the classificatory classi- 
hes a number of relatives under one term. Rivers, for e.xample, maintains 
that in the most complete form of the classificatory system there is not one 
single term of relationship used to refer to one person and to one person 
only, whereas in our own system there are six such terms — husband, wife, 
father, mother, father-in-law, and mother-in-law. In extreme classificatory 
systems every term applies to a class of persons. 

Kroeber, on the other hand, considers the dichotomy between descrip- 
tive and classificatory systems to be fallacious.'- Every language, he main- 
tains, groups together under single designations many distinct degrees and 
kinds of relationship. Our word cousin for e.xample denotes thirty-two dif- 
ferent relationships; our word brother classifies four. The distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of systems, he holds, has its origin in the point of view 
of investigators who, on approaching foreign languages, have been im- 
pressed by their failure to distinguish relationships which European lan- 
guages do discriminate. They forget that their own languages have “en- 
tirely analogous groupings which custom has made so familiar and natural 
that they are not felt as such.” 

The striking thing about this controversy is that both sides are appar- 
ently right. It is true that what have been called classificatory systems 
habitually group more persons under one term than what have been called 
descriptive systems. But it is equally true that systems of the latter kind 
have very few terms'that designate only one individual, and the number is 
so small as scarcely to justify characterizing a system by their presence. 
On the other hand, Dr Kroeber seems correct in his contention that most 
terms in any kinship system include not one but several relationships, and 
that this is even truer of the alleged descriptive systems than the so-called 
classificatory ones. 

This controversy therefore seems obviously based on different concep- 
tions of the point at issue. It is one thing to say that a term designates one 
and only one person, and another thing to say that it designates one and 
only one relationship, .-kny two kinsmen have more than one relationship 
subsisting between them. Father and son, for example, are related to each 
'ither by a single birth, separated by only one birth-cycle. They are also of 

Kinship and .Social Organisation, p 2. 

Classificatory .Systems of Relationship, p. 77 
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the ? 3 .ni 0 sex; the\' 3 .rc, uii the ne£^3.tive sihc. not rehiteel through procren- 
tive union or throudi a 5iblin2:-iink. A term may express all these facts or 
relati' inshi}>s. and vet desisjnate onlv one inJiviilua!. Dr Kroeber was think- 
ing of lelationshiDS when he wrote his article; Rivers i\as thinking of per- 
sons when he wrote his book. Both were following enlightening leads, but 
neither seemed to gain anvthing from the other. By further analysis it may 
prove Dossible to reconcile both points of view and emerge with a more 
exact solution of the issue. 

4. holdiing Terms. When a terroi designates one person and only one 
persr.n, it car. be calleil ‘hsolating." It is possible, in any terminology, to 
count the isolating terms. In English there are six. Now the characteristic 
of an isolating term is certainly not that it designates one relationship. 
Just the contrary, it must designate enough relationships to place a person 
precisely on the kinship matu The principle is the same as the location of a 
point in three-dimensional space. One coordinate will not locate a point, nor 
two It takes three to do it. In kinship we found that there were two axes 
constituted by rive caiego'^ies. In order to locate a person in the structure 
so that he alone, and nohiody else, is the individual meant, it takes a knowl- 
edge of all rive categories Our word father, for instance, tells us at once that 
the designated person is one birth-cycle up from Ego, that he is on the 
vertical a.\i^ i'no sibling-link), that he is masculine rather than feminine, 
and that he is not married or directly connected to Ego by procreative 
union, fiMunogamous marriage makes irrelevant the birth-order category 
in this instance.) So speciiicalh’ located he by terminological recognition 
of these biological facts that there canni.t l.>e two tiersons filling the bill. 
There can be- only one. With our term uncle, however, the case is quite 
different. We know that he is one birth-cycle up from Ego, that he is one 
sibling-link over from Ego’s line in the horizontal plane, and that he is of 
the masculine sex: but we do not know the sex of the relatives connecting 
himi with Ego or if he is connected b\- marriage. Thus he mav be either the 
father's or the mother’s brother; or indeed he may be the husband of one 
of their sisters. Xor, assum.ing that he is a parental sibling, do we know 
V. liat his birth-order is among the other parental siblings. The term is not 
specific for one person, but may designate a great munv. 

It stands to reason that if we arc to use the term ‘'classiricatorv” to 
cover all terms which are not specific for one person, then everv kinshii) 
nomenclature in the world is preponderantly ckrssif caturw On the other 
hand, if we choose to call any term classificatory which names more than 
one category of relationship between persons, then nearly all kinship terms 
again turn out to be classificatory, because most of them signify more 
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ihan one category of relationship between Ego and the relative. It is 
only a very general term like child or grandparent which narrows down to 
nly one category of relationship between Ego and the relative; and obvi- 
ously these general terms embrace a great number of persons — purely be- 
cause the>' do not specify all relationships. 

The two conceptions of ‘‘classificatory” are incompatible. The more 
difierent relationships one groups under one term, the fewer individuals 
will be covered by that term; while the more individuals covered by a single 
term, the fewer must be the relationships implied in its meaning. If you 
include enough relationships in the meaning of one term, one individual 
will be designated; while if you designate only one relationship, the number 
of individuals indicated will be tremendous. “Classificatory" cannot logi- 
cally mean both the grouping under a single term of several relationships 
and the grouping under a single term of many relatives. The first conception 
goes contrary to the whole tradition of thought associated with the subject. 
If it were accepted, we would have to transfer all the former classificatory 
systems to the descriptive camp, and all the descriptive systems to the 
classificatory group. Furthermore, the second conception (though tradi- 
tional) still leaves most of the terms in any system classificatory. 

In any language the number of terms that designate only one individual 
— isolating terms — is e.xtremely limited. In the extended kinship structure 
the awkwardness of trying to give the specific set of relationships applying 
to each individual is appalling (though some systems, such as the Erse, 
approach this ideal). One of my second cousins would have to be called by 
some such combination of terms as “my father’s father’s second youngest 
sister's son's second but first female child.’’ Or else each specific relative 
would have a unique name which was understood to express each and every 
one of his relationships to Ego. This would require, by conservative esti- 
mate, six hundred separate terms. 

That this is never done is shown by looking at the birth-order cate- 
gory. Practically no system gives full expression to birth-order. At best it 
is usually merelv a classification of siblings into older and younger. Conse- 
quently, most relatives are not distinguished from each and every one of 
their siblings. 

.’i. Summarx: Isolating, Descriptive, and Classificatory Terms. In view 
'if the controversv over so-called classificatory and descriptive nomencla 
tiires, and in the light of the preceding discussion, the following concepts 
are proposed: 

Isolating — those terms which designate one person only. Specific in 
regard to all five categories. 
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Descriptive — those terms which are specific for all categories except 
birth-order, so that the only other persons that could be meant are the 
designatee's siblings of the same sex. Example: son in English. Such terms 
are definite with regard to birth-cycles, sibling-links, sex of relative and 
intermediate relatives, and procreative union occurring an_\'whcre in the 
line of connection. 

Classifcatore — those term.s which are not specific for one or more of 
the four major categories. Inevitably if this is the case several persons fnot 
merely siblings! will com.e under the term. Example: uncle, which fails in 
definiteness concerning sex of intermediate relatives and procreative union. 

Using these definitions it possible to decide whether any given kin- 
ship term is isi.'lating, descriptive, or classincatory. One can therefore count 
the terms in any system, that fall under each heading. If one system has 
more descriptive and fewer classificatory terms than another, it is more 
descriptive, and vice versa The concepts “descriptive’’ and “classifica- 
ti'ty.’’ as applied t<. an entire sc'stem. mean simiply the proportion of terms, 
in comjiarison to other systems, which give definite expression or fail to give 
defiiiile expression to the four major categories .rf kinship. 

I.TXi.UIStic DHVrCEs. PRIMVRV, C.’vTEGORIC.VL, .-VXD COMBIXED TERMS 

Frequenil)' in the history of kinship theory, descriptive svsiems have 
been defined as those ir. which a set of primarv terms iS used to designate 
members of the immediate lamily, ihe.se terms then being combined to 
describe relatives in the extended system ''e g . fodur-broflir, father’s 
brother, in Icelandic),'^ But i.< this common criterion of descrijitiveness in- 
variably ci'irrelated with the other major ci.mccption -namelv that a de- 
scriptu'f system classifies ferver relatives uniler one designation’"' The answer 
is, no. The Chinese s_\stem, fur example, is descriptive to a greater degree 
than the Indo-European descriptive systems; yet it uses an entirelv dif- 
ferent linguistic technique, reminiscent of the Hawaiian .style. The use of 
primary and comoined terms is prutjably a convenient methorl for descrip- 
ti\e s\ stems, out in t’nc last analysis ii is merely a linguistic device which 
almost anv kind, of relation.ship system may employ. It is extrinsic to kin- 
.'hip lopP^^ ^ fjue.'lion of linguistics or word structure rather than of 
sfrna-iology or word-coiaent. 

Not Peer;, kinship word used in combination, liovever, is a primarv 
term. One irpcjuently linns kinship terms made up of a combination of 

.3rp e.ii.. ' . o C p;oe;.o;i'/’;7v 'jfrd A eirniy nt Eenrlv f snilthsonian 

Cn;m;bul."ro f, kr.. nv!,-. ! w. Vol 17. Is71), p 12, Rner,, KinAi’P .i,ul S„clA < tryaniviluoi . 
pp 77X9, I. r, C.v.g-, re jgv tXew York, l'll7yp 104 
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words, without the words ever being used independently to designate kind® 
It is necessary then to make the following distinctions. 

1. Primary Terms. These are single kinship terms that can be used alone 
to designate a relative and also combined with other primary or categorical 
terms. Almost invariably applied singly to members of the immediate 
family, they are combined for most relatives outside the family. For in- 
stance, ahar (father) and drihar (brother) are single terms in Erse. They 
are combined to designate uncle in the following way, drihar m’ahar 
i' brother of my father), which means, logically: this person is to my father 
as my brother is to me. In other words the relationships of the immediate 
family are combined to describe the precise set of biological relationships 
connecting Ego to the extended relative. Hence the connection with de- 
scriptive systems; but note that it is merely a convenient method, not a 
necessary one for this type of system. It must be remembered that some 
classincatory systems, such as the Kariera, have nothing but single terms. 

2. Categorical Words. These are not usually, by themselves, kinship 
terms. They are generally combined when used. They are, as a matter of 
fact, fundamentally different from primary terms because, instead of sym- 
bolizing one concrete set of relationships between Ego and a given relative, 
they symbolize merely one category or unit of relationship. For this reason 
we choose to call them categorical words. In Hawaiian, for instance, the 
word makua means simply ‘‘one birth-cycle up from Ego.” It can be com- 
bined with either kana (another categorical word meaning male) or waheena 
(female) to mean “father” or “mother.” This linguistic device is certainly 
not limited to so-called classificatory systems. .'Ml that is required is enough 
categorical words in combination to denote any relative specifically. As a 
matter of fact many of our Indo-European systems use categorical words 
to some extent (e.g., English "grand” and “in-law”). 

3. Combined Ternis are those formed by combination of other elements. 
Examples: mac drihar m'ahar (“son of my father’s brother”) in Erse; 
wai tsu fu (“grandfather on mother’s side”) in Chinese; and grandmother 
and father-in-law in English. 

SYSTEM OF KINSHIP SYMBOLS 

In analyzing terminologies with reference to the way they represent the 
Ihulogical categories, the really important questions are: How many cate- 

” By "kinship lenn,” as nisunct from "kinship 'u.'ord,'’ we unJcrsUinJ an> word or com- 
bination of words employed as a unit to dc-iscnale a relative 

In Haw.aiian such linyuHtii elements as moo. moopunu. kupuna, kolu are ne\er used 
separately to ilesiynate relatie e-. and most of the other elements are not so useel. 
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gories of relationship does each term in the nomenclature express? How 
manv categories does the system as a whole rely upon? How does the system 
combine the categories and subcategories on which it does rely? 

An indispensable aid in gaining this knowledge is some sort of symboli- 
cal apparatus by which the categories and subcategories may be repre- 
sented. Once this is achieved it is possible to write the formula of any 
kinship term, to sum up the characteristics of an entire system. With this 
in view the following set of symbols has been adopted. 

(1) Birth-Cycle = C 

Birth-cycle ascending = C-' (above Ego) 

Birth-cycle descending = C'^ (below Ego) 

Total number of birth-cycles, ascending and descending = 0"^+*^ 
Generation = (Number of descending birth-cycles subtracted 
from number of ascending. The resulting difference can be known 
without the exact numbers involved in the calculation being 
known.) 

Generation ascending = 

Generation descending = 

Certain number of generations from Ego in either direction = 

12) Birth-0rder = O 

Exact number in a series of siblings = 0“ 

Older sibling = 0° 

Younger sibling = Oy 

(Note; Where O is used in a sibling series of which Ego is not a 
member, it will prove useful to designate in what generation 
the series occurs, as 0^“. or to put by the O the number of the 
relative with whom comparison is made, as O^'®.) 

(3) Sibling-Link 

Brother-brother = Lcf cf 
Sister-sister = L 5 ■? 

Brother-sister = LcT ? 

Sex of siblings identical = L'* 

Sex of siblings different = L^ 

INote: It may seem that the sex category is here being confused 
with the sibling-link category. But it has been pointeil out that 
the sex category is not quite the same t\ pe of relationship as the 
others. It is sometimes more convenient to represent it as part of 
the symbol of another category.) 

Point where sibling-link occurs = L" 

Point where sibling-link occurs unknown = 
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(4) Sex = S 

Sex of Ego = 

Sex of Ego male = Sc?” 

Sex of Ego female = S 9 ® 

Sex of relative = 3'" 

Sex of relative male=Scf" 

Sex of relative female = 3 9"^ 

Sex of intermediate relatives = S‘ 

Uniform = S‘“ 

Alternating = 3*' 

All male = Scf 
All female = 3 9 

Male, female, female, etc. = 30? 9 9 ’ 

Uniform with sex of Ego = S'('‘®’ 
f5) Procreatke-V nion — \i 

(a) When in the line of connection = U 

(Note: When it stands in the line of kin connection, it is sym- 
bolized simply as U and should be placed in the formula at 
the point where the union actually occurs in the line. When it 
indicates whom the relative marries, potentially or de facto, 
this general fact is symbolized by U’^ and it should come at 
the end and be always modified by a small symbol.) 

(b) When indicating whom the relative marries = U"' 

With Ego = U® 

With kinsman = 11^" 

With non-kinsman = 

Potential = LJp 

Potential with Ego, etc. = 11'”“ 

These symbols enable one to describe in convenient formulae exactly 
w hich categories a term recognizes or expresses, and which ones it ignores 
or fails to exjtress. Our term father is definite with regard to all four of our 
major categories. We know that the person designated by this term is one 
birth-cycle above Ego (i.e. that he is C'), that he is of the male sex (ScfO) 
and that he is married not to Ego l)ut to Ego’s mother. Staled in symbolical 
form the term is definite with regard to CLSU, merely leaving out O. 

The first thing we can say about kinship terms is that they either ex- 
press categories or fail to express them. If they express a category, they tell 
us that this particular kind of relationship prevails or does not prevail be- 
tween Ego and the given relative. If they fail to e.xpress a category, they 
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fail to tell 115 whether this relaiionxhip xuhsixis e^r not. In the one case the 
meaning ra' the term? v/ith regarn ii. a ttifen catetr'5r_\ i^ iteiinite. in the othe*' 
ease ini ietinite 

But note that a term can be '.iehnile in tv, u v, ay^. It mat' ?tate that a 
per'on has a certain kin'l of relatinn to Ego, on the ether haml it may iniyh, 
just a= oeriniiely that he .loes not have this kinhi cif ccmnectiitn with Ego 
In other words a term may 'oe dehnitc in a positive v, av or in a negatit'e 
V. a,_v, Botii the j>oaiti\e and negative meanings are important. The term 
lather i; of course negaiic e ith regard to L ami U . It asserts merelv that the 
relative is not connected to Ego by these units. Yet ihi? negative meaning 
contained within the term serve.? to place father with regard to the?e cate- 
goric? just as d.elinitely a? the positive meaning pkiccs him with regard to 
tile i.illier two caUgorie?. C and S. In other word? in locating a person in 
the kinship structure, negative and positive meanings are of equal impor- 
tance.'" It is only when a term leac'c? us in igr.cirance of whether a certain 
categorv of rclata'insbip obtains or floe? rot obtain between F.go and the 
d.e'ignaied indie idua! that it 'the term.) can be callerl to that e.xtent indeii- 
nite 1 If noii-c.'.prcs.'ive. 

It often hajijien? that the po.-itivc meaning contained in a term is 
e-i af ily the same a? the posiiivo meaning Contained in a homologous term 
ill anotliLr ssstem; yet due to a fiitterence in the negative meaning, the teeo 
lern'r are totally diHereni. Thus our term father i? definite in a j.o.'itive 
rnarm r. U' 'hov.n by the fuliov.ing formula: C Sc^h I'he term for "father" 
in Kant-ra, mama, cxjiresse? e.xactly the same positu'e formula: C'So^B 
\ i-t ii'e two K-rm? are utterly differont. I'he English father i? a descriptive 
tci ni according to our delinilion, v. h I'le the Kariera mama is a classificatorv 
tel ni. I he diiicretice ihu? liex in the negative meanings. Fatlit-r i? dctinilelv 
not relati d by a sibling-link, wliile mama in Kariera inav or niav not be. The 
latt'T o-nn is inflenniti with regard to the categorv L. 

\ 'Ul.Pl.si'I,]) MI-iiroD OF .t\ \I.V7.[\i , KINslllp ?\sIj,ms 

IP. go.ng ihiougli a relatioiishiji s\ ..tcm o, riling down the formula 
P : f.ii n of Us terms, the student of kutsliip .... ill find it ca.'X to obsetw e the 
t. L'ta., 1 . .iiig c h.i! ac i eri't ics (,f the system and state them in e.vplieil, even 
. , „ j !. tha li e foini. He can specify ho'.v many term? in the western recognize 
^^‘'<T''’nc?. ihjinc the acerage term in the system, and compare the 
-pecir^mit^e^,,! iJ.i, „y.iLm ,.-ith llie features of other svsiems. Since 

^ ^ 'C.....S . I'lOi-i. .il;..;i I . ncitativ. rn., inin'gs (,f t.T’os ar. clonau K’ .U trrminol 
’’ ‘ ’‘’■'•J'- '1 'I El t< r' '-s 'll til'- ite'a 1 hu^ in h . i rt uii vt i.-k l':*. | o-'iu\ l 

T.f- iLH y- 3 .tic iHL :.-ir.'l.j.iiiv.:iLal ''r.i-n. 
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nomenclatures vary minutely and multifariously, it seems that this method 
of detecting small details and slight variations will make it possible to con- 
struct a classification that will embrace not only broad general types but 
an entire range of shaded subtypes. This should enable the student to cor- 
relate with greater precision types of nomenclature with types of societies, 
and particular features of kinship with particular features of social organ- 
ization. 

But the preliminary spade-work of symbolic analysis is not easy. Before 
writing the formula of a kinship term one must already know something 
about the entire terminology. Kinship terms, being parts of systems, have 
scarcely any meaning when considered apart from other terms. 

In practice it has proved necessary to go through several preliminary 
steps before actually making use of the symbols. It will be noticed in the 
accompanying sample table that there are ten columns. The first and fourth 
columns contain (except for birth-order) the biological positions — these 
being numbered in the first column and given an English equivalent in the 
fourth column. The first step in analyzing a system accordingly consists in 
listing the native terms in Column 3, beginning with relatives in the im- 
mediate family and next those in the second and third degrees. Whenever a 
native term appears for the first time in the list, it should be given (in 
Column 2) the number to which it corresponds in Column 1. When the same 
term reappears, it should not be listed, but should be given its original 
number. In this way the analyst can soon dispense with the native terms 
and work only with numbers. These numbers (in Column 2) can be jotted 
down in their proper places on a chart like Table 1. This chart is merely a 
graphic outline of the biological facts in consanguinity; when the numbers 
are filled in at their proper places on it, it is easy to look at the chart and 
write the formulte for the various terms. 

Xot one but three formula: are necessary for each term. First it is ad- 
visable to write (in Column 6) the exact and full meaning a term conveys, 
down to the minute details. (See sample, Table 1.) Much use of subcate- 
gories is naturally required. This formula describes how accurately the 
kinship term places the person or persons it represents. In the next column 
are written the general categories in regard to which the term is definite. 
The third formula column (Column 8) states in a general way which cate- 
gories are left indefinite; it is obtained by subtracting the definite cate- 
gories from the total number of categories. 

When this ])rocedure has been followed the stage is prepared for the 
final analytical work. It is easy to glance down the formula; columns and 
note which categories are consistently definite, which consistently in- 
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definite. It is often possible to write the formula for the average term in a 
system, and inevitably basic differences between systems reveal them- 
selves. 

TABLE 1. SELECTED TERMS FROM ARUXTA 
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RE,M.VRK5 COX'CERX'IXG THE CLASSIFICATIOX OF 
KINSHIP SYSTEMS 

1. Ideal-Types and the Theoretical Range of Kinship Variability. At one 
pole of the kinship range are those systems in which nearly all terms are 
descriptive, at the other those in which nearly all terms are in some way 
classificatory.' ' But at the absolute extreme on each end of the scale there 
are no actual systems Perfect polar types exist only in the imagination. 

If we tax our imagination and ask what a perfect classificatory system 
would be like, there is apparently a clear answer. A perfect classificatory 

'• The authors rei;ret that they have not yet been able to undertake the laborious work of 
da.'iitication except for a limited numlier of systems While they feel that the number of 
samples is suliicient to gixe an empirical basis to this section, they think that a full treatment 
ut the subject must await an actual classification on a world-wide scale. 
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system ould consist of but a single term, this term being used to designate 
..il relatives indiscriminately. This would mean complete terminological 
; lentity of all kinsmen, complete failure to recognize any of the categories 
of relationship, complete failure to express degrees of distance. Obviously 
.00 actual terminology approaches such classiiicatory perfection. Every 
system draws some distinction between individual kinsmen, recognizes 
-ome categories of relationship, and expresses some degree of distance be- 
iveen relatives. Yet there are nomenclatures that approach nearer the 
ideal-type than others, and it is this differential approximation that gives 
..n opportunity for finely-drawn classification. 

If we draw upon our imagination to picture the pure kinship system at 
the opposite pole, we again get a clear vision. The perfect type at this end 
would be, not merely a descriptive system, but a completely isolating sys- 
tem. Such a terminology would contain a unique term for every related 
individual, the number running into hundreds. This ideal-type is as far 
removed from actuality as the perfect classificatory terminology. 

In between the two e.xtremes there is still a third ideal-type. This is the 
perfect descriptive system. With the exception of the birth-order category, 
it would describe accurately the biological position of every relative. Some 
systems remotely approach this ideal, but most of them fall far short of 
it. Inevitably any descriptive system must break down in the outer reaches 
of the kinship structure. The main question concerns the nearness of this 
orcaking point to Ego — that is to say, the diameter of the circle within 
which the nomenclature is descriptive. 

I'he difference between the pure (fictitious) classificatory system and 
the pure (equally fictitious) isolating system, however absolute such a 
■■■narp difference may seem, is ultimately one of degree. They are both 
‘■pposite ends of the same continuum, the fundamental principle of grada- 
tion being the degree and accuracy with which biological space is ter- 
nunologically recognized. Any dividing line between classificatory and 
isolating terminologies, or between classificatory and descriptive, will 
necessarily be arbitrary. Indeed there is no particular point in drawing it, 
because the aim should be to distinguish not two types but many — observ- 
ing differences all along the line. 

2 . Sub-Types and the Criteria of Classijicdtion. If the main types are 
distinguishable on the basis of the degree of recognition given biological 
kinship space, subtypes may be distinguished according to which category 
or categories are left indefinite. .\ll svstems, for example, that leave the 
'ii>ling re lationship indefinite (and thus emphasize the identity of brothers) 

*’ Itrse, Roman, t'hmese 
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can be put into one class; all that leave the vertical connection indefinite 
can be put in another, etc. Types may be further distinguished on the basis 
of how categories are combined — in the sense that a partial indefiniteness 
of one category may be combined with a partial indefiniteness in another. 
In this way a large number of variant types may presumably be detected 
and their differences precisely stated. 

For purposes of illustration a comparative table is given (see Table 2) 
in which the outstanding traits of seven different kinship systems, chosen 
for their heuristic value, are juxtaposed. This table contains eleven points 
of comparison, some of them more important than others. In order to give 
something bv way of a summary of what has been said and at the same time 
an explanation of the comparative table, these eleven features are sep- 
arately discussed below. 

(a) Total Number of Terms. The number of terms in a system is not 
always easy to compute. In most nomenclatures in which terms for ex- 
tended relatives are combinations of primary terms. Ego can go on naming 
relatives as long as he can see the biological line of relationship. The num- 
ber of terms for Erse and English, for example, is theoretically infinite. 
What the number actually used by the group may be is another question. 
In systems tending towards the classificatory side, however, where the 
terminological space does not correspond at all closely to the biological, a 
limited number of terms will be found to cover all possible relatives. The 
tC)tal number of terms therefore indicates something concerning the nature 
of the correspondence or lack of correspondence between biological and 
terminological space. 

(bj Number of Isolating Terms. The greater the number of isolating 
terms found in a system, the greater the recognition given by that system 
to biological structure; because the presence of several isolating terms 
indicates immediately that at least for some relatives all biological cate- 
gories are definitely expressed. The total absence of such terms indicates 
that the system brings outside relatives terminologically into (i.e. merges 
them with) the immediate family and is consequently to some extent 
classificatory. 

Isolating terms are ajtt to be primary, but primary terms are not neces- 
sarily isolating. The linguistic device of primary terms is used almost in- 
variably where there are isolating terms, but it is also used for terms not 
isolating. This can be seen by comparing items 2 and 4 of the Kariera, 
where it appears that in Kariera and Arunta there are many primary terms 
but no isolating ones at all. 
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(c) Number of Descriptive Terms. A count of the descriptive terms in a 
system gives some indication of how near it approaches to being a perfect 
descriptive system, and consequently how much of it fi.e. the remainder) 
is classificatory. The amount of descriptiveness of a terminology is in 
direct ratio to the number of descriptive terms it contains. But note that 
this tells one nothing about the kind of classificatoriness exhibited by the 
non-descrip tive terms; this fact is given only by items 5 and 6. 

(d) Number of Primary Terms. The Erse and English nomenclatures 
use primary terms for immediate relatives, combine them to designate ex- 
tended kin. This means that in each primary term several categories must 
be included, because all four major categories are required if the term is 
to express the concrete total relationship between two persons (e.g., in 
the immediate family). On the other hand, Kariera and Arunta have 
nothing but single kinship terms; they are never combined. But these terms 
each designate something less than four categories; they are therefore 
classificatory and approach what we have called categorical terms. In 
Chinese and Hawaiian we get single terms which come nearer to being pure 
categorical terms. The Chinese system is peculiar in that its kinship words 
do not represent the same category all over the area — at one spot the same 
word may represent one or more categories, at another place a different 
category. The Hawaiian has many words that are never used alone, that 
represent only one or two categories, and hence are pure examples of this 
type of linguistic arrangement. 

It should be noted that though the Chinese is a descriptive system, it 
does not use the same linguistic technique as Erse, English, and Roman 
I which itself is a variant); and neither do Arunta and Kariera, which are 
both classificatory systems, use techniques identical with the Hawaiian. 

(e) Vertical A.vib, C and O. This axis may be theoretically of unlimited 
length, as in Erse and English, where the use of combined terms makes it 
possible to describe the vertical position of any relative; or it may be 
chopped off, as in Chinese, Roman, and Hawaiian, after several genera- 
tions; or, as in Kariera and Arunta, after the second generation. 

Erse and Roman not only place a relative definitely in his generation, 
but they trace the line of relationship and reveal the number of birth- 
cycles connecting him to Ego. They thus indicate Chinese does the 

same in a different manner and not quite so consistently. Kariera, Arunta, 
and Hawaiian on the other hand do not reveal the number of birth-cycles 
in the line of relationship. They reveal only generation, That is, they 
show what the result is when the ascending birth-cycles are subtracted 
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from the descending, but not what the actual number of ascending and 
descending cycles is. This is due to a failure to express definitely the sibling- 
link category, as appears shortly. 

ffl Horizontal .l.vix, L, U, U'^, S®, and S'". This axis has numerous in- 
gredients, of which the sibling-link, L, is one of the most important. When 
the L category is left indefinite by a terminology, siblings of the same sex 
are not differentiated. This leads to a narrowing of socio-kinship space. 
Extended relatixes are ‘‘brought into” the immediate family bv giving them 
the same terms. So far as this is true the horizontal dimension of biological 
space is not accurately represented by socio-kinship space, the latter being 
narrower. The omission of L is tantamount to the omission of be- 

cause in addition to not knowing that a sibling-link connects the relative, 
one does not know u'here it comes in the line of relationship even if it is 
there. One does not know, in other words, how far up the vertical line the 
sibling-link occurs which connects the central line to the collateral line. At 
the same time that this omission of L and of narrows the kinship 
space, it makes practicable the naming of a greater number of relatives. 
If all collaterals connected by a sibling-link are called by the same terms 
that members of the central line are called, then any number of collateral 
lines may easil>' be given kinship names. This accounts for the fact that 
classificatory systems are peculiarly suited to those societies where every- 
body is a kinsman. Omission of L is called “equivalence of brothers” be- 
cause a system which fails to distinguish between siblings of the same sex 
emphasizes their social identity. 

Sex of Ego is important from the point of view of what two persons are 
identifier! as Ego. Our hlnglish system is hybrid on this point: for all persons 
connected below Ego’s generation husband and wife are identical as Ego, 
while for all persons above this generation brother and sister are identical. 
This is true of Erse and other ilescriptive systems because it is biologically 
true. It is also true of many classificatory systems; but occasionally, as in 
.\runta where the sister calls her brother’s children by the same terms that 
he calls them by and where he calls hers by the same term that she calls 
them, brother and sister are identified as Ego for connections Ijelow their 
generation as well as above. 

.^ex of intermediate relatives serves to distinguish subtypes. Systems 
that fall into the same broad class may differ with regard to this category. 
Thus the Kariera and Hawaiian systems, both called classificatory, are 
precisely opposite in their treatment of this category. 

fg) Main Categories Definitely Expressed. This constitutes in reality a 
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summary of items 5 and 6. It gives a short, symbolic statement of the 
nature of the system, and is valuable for that reason. 

(h) Main Categories Indefinite. This formula is obtained by subtracting 
the categories definitely expressed — item 7 — from the total number of 
possible categories. 

(il Distance. This is taken to mean: Do the terms in the system express 
.definitely the distance, in terms of categories, of the relative from Ego? 
In so far as a term is descriptive, it expresses definitely the biological dis- 
tance from Ego; in so far as it is classificatory, it fails to express anything 
but a minimum distance. 

(j) Relation of Immediate Family to Extended Kin. Members of the im- 
mediate family may or may not be set off from other relatives. If they are, 
the feat is accomplished by descriptive terms. If they are not, the failure 
is due to the use of classificatory terms which merge immediate with ex- 
tended kin. The terminological separation or non-separation of the im- 
mediate family is therefore a resultant of the manner in which the cate- 
gories of relationship are handled. When Rivers classified kinship nomencla- 
tures into ‘■'classificatory,” “family,” and “kindred” systems, he gave a 
rough differentiation on the basis of resultants; he did not classifv on the 
basis of the internal mechanics on which the resultants rest. 

(k) Linguistic Devices. In so far as primary terms are used outside the 
immediate family, it is a safe guess that these terms are classificatory. If 
there are many of them, it is probable that immediate relatives are merged 
with extended kin. Finally, if a system is composed almost totallv of com- 
bined terms made up of primary elements, it is in all likelihood a descrip- 
tive system, but if it is composed of combined terms made up of categorical 
elements, it is likely to be classificatory. 

Cl.vrk University 
Worcester, M.assachusetts 
University of Chicago 
Chicxgo, Illinois 
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W ALDEAIAR BOGORAS, known best to American anthropologists 
through his work on the tribes of eastern Siberia, passed away on 
Alay 11, 1936. Exiled to Siberia in his youth he devoted his time to the 
study of his environment, particularly of the tribes among whom he lived. 
His remarkable powers of observation were such that the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society charged him with a scientific mission. On recommenda- 
tion of the Petersburg Academy of Sciences he and his friend Waldemar 
Jochelson were invited by the American Museum of Natural History to 
join the Jesup Expedition whose task was the study of the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast. Still later another exile, Leo Sternberg, joined in this 
work. Thus a close contact between Bogoras and .\merican anthropologists 
was established which has continued until the time of his death. His work 
on the Chukchee, partly published by the Jesup Expedition, partly by the 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, is proof of his deep insight into the life 
of the people among whom he was compelled to live. The clarity of his 
description is due to his scientific insight; but no less to his artistic gifts. 
His work as a novelist — he wrote under the name Tan — is also character- 
ized b_v remarkable powers of observation and psychological analysis. After 
the close of the field work of the Expedition he stayed for several years in 
.America. After his return to Russia he took up work in the Museum of the 
.Academy of Sciences and. after the Revolution, he became identified with 
the work among the Northern Tribes of Siberia. In this capacity he organ- 
ized the educational work intended to give to the tribes greater economic 
security and to help in their unavoidable assimilation. During the last 
years of his life, his interest was centered in what he liked to call the grand 
generalization of anthropology in which he liketl to give freer rein to his 
imagination than he could do in the narrower field of faithful presentation 
and careful analy.sis of observed facts. I think it was the artist rather than 
the scientist who spoke when he dwelled on these problems. He was filled 
with these ideas when we saw him here last as Delegate of the .Academy of 
Science in Leningrad at the Congress of .Americanists held in 1928 in New 
A'ork. Those who knew him jjersonally could not help admiring his knowl- 
edge as well as his enthusiasm; those nearer to him, like the writer of these 
lines, valued his staunch friendship, and feel keenly the loss they sustained 
in his death. 

I’\Rri\L Biui.riM.RAPHY 
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Le centieme anniversaire des expeditions russes d I’Amfrique du Slid {Ibid., Pt. 2, pp 607- 

I'l 

1929 Elements of Culture of the Circumpolar Zone (.American .Anthropologist, Vol 31, pp. 579- 

601). 

193U Cultural H’crl among the Lesser Xationaliiies of theSorth of L .S..'s R. ( I wcnt\'-third 
International Congress of .Americanists, New Aork, pp. -445-50) [N. J Leonov, joint 
author ] 

-Vr,.’ Data on the Types and Distribution, of Reindeer Breeding in Xorthern Eurasia (Ibid., 

pp 403 -10). 

The .Shamanisl.c Call and the Period of Initiation in Sorth Asia and A orthern .Imerica 
[Ibid.,pp 441-44). 

Lhukchee I ales (Journal of .AmericMU Folk-Lore, A'ol. 41, pp. 297-4o2). 

CoLUilBI.t UXI\ERSI1\ 

New A'ork ITiy 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1936 

The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-fifth annual meeting at the 
Carlton Hotel and United States National Museum, Washington, D.C., on December 27-29, 
1936, in conjunction with the American Folk-Lore Society and the Society for American 
Archaeology. 

COUNCIL MEETING, DEC, 27, 4:30 P.M. 

President Herbert J. Spinden in the chair. The minutes of the Andocer meeting, 1935, 
were not read, but were approted as printed in the AuERiC-tx .Anthropologist, \'o1. 38, 
pp. .101-13, 1936. 

REPORT OF SECRETARV 

The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 

Nominating Committee C. Wissler (chairman), C. E Guthe, J. A Mason. 

Program Committee- J. R. Swanton (chairman), F. H. H. Roberts, Jr , J. M. Cooper. 

Committee on Reprinting Out-of-print Numbers of .American- .Anthropologist. Of- 
ficers of the .3.A.A, with f. H. H. Roberts, Jr. as chairman. 

RepresentatiN e of .A.A.A on Governing Body of the International Institute of .African 
Languages and Cultures M. J. Herskovits. 

Representative of .A.A.A to India .Science Congress in Hyderabad. D. Mandelbaum. 

Representatu e of .V.A.A to .ACLS annual meeting alternating for .A. A'. Kidder. T. Afichel- 

son. 

In January, 1930, the .A.A.A was notified by the .A.A.AS that the place of the latter's 1936 
meeting had been changed from Washington, D.C , to .Atlantic City, N J. .After informal con- 
sultations with various groups of our membership, and in view of the seeming preference of 
the members against meeting at .-Atlantic City, the Executive Committe voted to hold our 
1936 meeting at AA'ashington, D C, 

The membership of the .Association as of December 1, 1936, is as follows- 

Life ... ... S 

Regular 


.A.A.A members in good standing 

573 




in arrears for 1930 

. 18 




deceased or in arrears fur 1935 . 

39 

630 

CSB 


in good standing 

70 




in arrears for 1930 

13 




deceased or in arrears lor 1935 

. I 

87 

.AES 


in good standing 

216 




in arrears for 1930 

5 

221 

.AnAA' 


in good standing 

. 35 

35 

I'.AS 


in good standing 

. 15 

15 


Total membership . 99(i 

There are 16 e.xehanges. 

I he .Associatinn has lost by death iluring the jear nine merubers (.A.A.A) A\ Ilham L. 
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\b!)Ott, Edward Reynolds, H \V Frink, Samuel J. Guernsey, T J. Maxwell, Panchanan Mitra; 
iAEs) George C, Fraser, Albert B. Reagan; (CBS) James H. Breasted. 

In closing his six years oi secretarx ship the Secretary wishes to express to the members of 
the Association his cordial appreciation of their unfailing courtesy and cooperation in what has 
oeen a very congenial task, and in particular to Aliss Regina Flannery his deep thanks for her 
continual help in gi\ ing unstintingly of her time and counsel throughout these years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John' M. Cooper, Secretary 

It was voted that the Secretary's report be accepted. 

REPORT OF TREASURER 

The present bank balances of the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 

Regular Fund S-l.OOS.oO 

Permanent Fund 3,658 6.1 

Index Fund 1,211.56 

Memoirs Fund 1,220.21 

This makes a total of 810,159.00, of which $9,868.98 is drawing interest in four savings 
accounts (New Haven Saxings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank of Xew Haven, Second Xa- 
tinnal Bank of X'cxv Haven, and First X'ational Bank and Trust Co., Xew Haven). The 
s 4,U6S.30 of the Regular Fund is di\ ided between a checking account with a balance of $290.02 
and a savings account of $3,778.28. 

The Association is clearly in excellent financial condition. With no outstanding bills the 
annual budget has been balanced with an increase in the total funds of the .Association from 
$9,1()5 76 to $10,354.74 .Although the annual surplus reflects the increase in membership which 
may be expected to be a continuing source of income, it should be pointed out that last year's 
income from such sources as unpaid dues and from the Reprint Series must be considered 
extraordinary. Also the amount of dues received for 1937 is somewhat larger than comparable 
sums in the past two years Despite tlic-se factors, the financial condition ot the Association 
.gi\ es every reason to warrant that the causes for curtailments in our e.xpenditures enforced by 
the depression ha\ c now disappeared. 


REcri-xR Funu) 


Groic Receipts 


balance on hand December 1, 1935 
-Membership dues: 

-\m crican -Anthropological Association. 
193,U34 
1935 
19 to 
1937 


S 36 00 
195. 6t) 
3, 156,74 
356 40 


$3,744 74 


. .$4,285.05 


■American Ethnological Soeietx 
.Anthropological Societx' of \A aslunglon 
Central States Branch 
Philadelphia -Anthropological Soeictx 


1,100.75 
180. IK) 

389.50 

90.00 S5,,s04 99 
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[x ^ , 30, 1037 


Sale 01 publications 

375.24 

Reimbursements 

378 66 

Re-print Series 

140 24 

Interest (Regular Fund only) 

lli4 00 

Transferred from. Memoir Fund 

118.10 


Gri'j? Dish 

American Anthropologist . 

George Banta Puhlishing Company: 

Printing and illustrating 
Distribution 
Storage, insurance 
Reprints 

Reprint Scries 
fiditor's expenses 
Treasurer's expenses 
Secretary's expenses 
Paid fur Memoir Xo. 40 
Transferred to Memoir bund 

Cash on hand, November 30, 1030 


S1U,900 2S 

'jefnenls 


S2.021 05 
IMS yi 
60.00 

43 S,'',46a 44 

185 00 
1,088.76 
613 20 
77 . 50 
118 10* 

1.291.9S S 6,837.68 


4,068.30 


810,906.28 

* The ae',.,unt e: SI 13 lu fur Merroir Xo 40 appears as .t <l.s!>iirsement of the Rtitular F unil unl> since it a.ts 
pai2 ij> chec'r' irem that fund, taeam.jant teen ueing rein'hu--e' fr.-ni the Memoir Funii 


2\leso.‘irttu 

Cash un hand, No', ember 30, 1636 
Due from flues. 

16, 5o .American .Anthrupulogical A.ssociation 
.American Ethnulugical Society 
Central .states Branch 

Due front sales 

Due from rumbursementi. freprint-, etc; 


I.iahililie; 

Mcinber.-hip ilue-, lor 16 57 already paid 
•Net excesB rc.sourcee fner liabilities . 


S4.008 30 

SKIS 00 
26 25 

()5 (K) S 202 2 5 


69 04 

46 67 320.60 

84,386.26 


S 556.40 

4. 032., 86 84,, 586 2U 
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Permaxen't Fe'nd 
Receipts 

Ralance l,?a\ing5 account and bonds), Dec. 1, 1935 
Interest on savings 
Interest on two bonds 
Life ilemticrship 


Tr.vestmenls 

Liberty Bonds (two) 

Cash in savings account, Xovemiier 30, 1936. 


S3, 672 85* 

SS7 82 

1 

94 OOt 181.82 S3, 854. 67 


S 195 . 74 

. 3,658 93 S3, 854 67 


* Increase o£ $2 52 o\ er balance of Permanent Fund shown as or Nov 50. 19.15 represents revaluation of 
t'lree bonds 

T Ry oversc^ht, interest on two bonds was not deposited in time t" show on this >e.ir‘s statement 
t The amount of Sb On had already been credite'i to lojb membership dues 

Ls’dex Fund 
Receipts 

Balance. December 1, 1935 SI. 187. 70 

Interest on savings 23.86 81,211.56 


I ni'estments 

Cash in savings account, Xotember .1(1, 1930 SI ,211.5o 

Memoirs Funds 
Receipts 

Balance, December 1, 1935 

-Accumulated surplus from Re,gular Fund transferred 
Feb. 28, 1936 to Memoirs Fund . .SI. 291. 87 

Interest on savin,gs 14 65 

Royalty from book “.American Indian Life" 9.1)0 


S 22 68 


1.315.()3 SI. 338. 31 


Dishurseinents 

Alemoir X'umber 4o (Cnderhill) . S ItS.lO* 

Cash in satings account, X'o\ ember ,->0, 193() 1,220.21 $1,338.31 


• The rcnuimlcr of ihc cost of Memoir Xo 4r>, an cqtial am<mnt. wa-A p.ud by Dr Ruth Umlerhill 


Xl.T EXPI XDITL’RDS .\G UN'ST Bl DGIT 



Alknced 

X pent 

Balance 

Secretary's expenses* . 

E'litor’s expenses: 

S 100,00 S 

; 64 60 

ca5 .40 

Kditor's assistant 

9(i0 00 

900. 00 

— 

f JUice expenses 

1,30 00 

128 7() 

21.24 


1,110.00 

1,088.76 

21.24 
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In 

s , 39, 1937 

Treasurer's expenses: 





Treasurer's assistant 


4S0 no 

480.00 

— 

Ofiicc expenses 


100.00 

76.40 

23 (41 

llembership charges 


25.00 

13.80 

11.2(1 



(705 00 

570 20 

34 SO 

American Anthropologist: 





Printing and illustrating 


2, <100 00 

2,753 43 

146.57 

Reprints 


200.00 

103.34 

96 66 

Distribution (includes distribution of Memoir Xo. 46) 

250 00 

19S.91 

51 09 

Storage, insurance 


60.00 

60.00 

— 



3,410.00 

3,115.68 

294.32 

American Council of Learned Societies 


25.00 

25.00 



Anthropological Reprint Series 


150.00 

185.00 

-35.00 

Totals 


$5,400.00 

$5,049.24 

S 350 76 

• Bu‘'gete i to inc]’:de the Presnent's exf'en 

SC', it an> 




Reuvlar Recurrent Income and Expenditurfs 



Xcl Income 





1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Memb. dues collected directly at Sb (less 

Sub- 




scription commissions) (AAA) 

$3,263,16 

S ' . 2 73 . 73 

S3 , 550 . 64 

83,744.74 

Alemb. dues from Central States Branch and 




aniliated societirs 

1,166.50 

1,415 25 

1,509.00 

1,760.25 


$4,420,66 

S4,S,’>o,9S 

85,059 . 64 

$5,504.99 

Sale of Anthropologist and Memoirs 

2.19.36 

339 24 

166.54 

375.24 

Sale of Reprint Series 

— 

— 

41.86 

140.24 

Interest (Regular Fund only) 

164 27 

144 SI 

122,05 

104.00 


S4.SI3.49 

S5,l(,3 03 

85,592.09 

$6,124.47 

^te^ Expenditures 




American Anthropologist, printing and 





illustration^: 





Xo 4 of preceding year . 


■S .S74 26 

8 741 .S7 


Nor- l-o of year 

52,^22 4(1 

l,.'t-;f) 75 



X')£ ] 4 of year 



2,()1,1 S9 

2,75,1 41 


$2,. '22 49 

S2,7!l 1)1 

.S3 , 159 76 

$2 75.1 .41 
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Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur , net cost gratis reprints): 


1933 


199. 

66 





1934 


291. 

,20 

58. 

88 



1935 




559. 

,01 



1936. 




7. 

,08 

362. 

25 

1937. 




7. 

,08 



Totals . . . 

S 475.38 

$ 490. 

.86 

S 632, 

.05 

S 362. 

25 

Alemoirs: printing and illus. paid by Associo- 








tion (Regular Fund) . 

67.02 



232. 

.32 



Total account publications 

S3, 064 80 

S3, 201, 

,87 . 

. S4,224 

. 13 

S3, 115 

.68 

Sec'y , Treas., and Ed.'s offices 

1,102 85 

1,222. 

.77 

1,598 

.89 

1,723. 

,56 

•American Council of Learned Societies 


25. 

00 

25 

.00 

25, 

,00 

Anthropological Reprint Series 




122 

.55 

185 

.00 

Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publ's 

165.82 







Totals . 

84,316.47 

S4,449 

.64 

85,970 

.57 

S5,049 

.24 

Surplus carried over or deticit 

517.02 

713 

39 

-378 

.48 

1,075 

.23 

•Annual surplus or deficit . . 

-573.90 

982 

.56 

440 

.43 

1,068 

. 15 


Respectfully submitted, 

CoRSF.ut'S Osgood, Treasunr 


It was voted that the Treasurer's report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The President appointed the following Auditing Committee- Edward Sapir (chairman), 
G P, Murdock, G. C. Vaillant. The President further appointed the Executive Committee of 
the Association to serve as the Budget Committee and to report at the annual meeting, De- 
cember 2S, 1936. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1936, and find them correct. 

Edw.xrd Sapir, George P Murdock, Oeorge C V.aill.vnt 

REPORT OF EDITOR 

The publication record of the year is the .Americ.xn Anthropologist in a volume of 692 
pages and Memoir No. 46 — "The .Autobiography of a Papago Woman" by Ruth Underhill. 
Under our plan for cooperative publishing half the cost of the Memoir was borne by the author, 
to whom go the thanks of the .Association 

The Reprint Series seems to have filled a need to judge from the sale of 155 reprints since 
its inception two years ago. The net return has been nearly two-thirds of the outlay for re- 
printing, with several hundred copies still acailable. 

•As in earlier years, I would draw your attention to the need for papers of wider scope in 
the .Americ \n Anthropologist. It would be desirable if we could have, for example, a series 
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of brief surveys assessing various nelds of interest with suggestions of problems remaining 
unsoh eJ, Or if we could have the anthropological philosophies of a number of representatii e 
men, thus hnally putting into print much of that unviritten bod> of principles and tenets we 
share. It is my notion that such professions of faith would be of value 

We need to emphasize again that the Association has some funds for publishing Memoirs 
The fact that only a few manuscripts were offered during the year suggests that it is not gen- 
erally known that the Association has this item in its budget The Association's plan for co- 
operative financing is quite lle.xible, but until we are more affluent we should reasonably e.x- 
pect the authors or their sponsors to meet some part of the cost. To gi\ e a rough estimate, if 
the amount were shared equally, a contribution of SI, 25 per manuscript page would take care 
of most papers. We urge the sufimission of your papers 

There are at least two other points on which the Editor would like guidance How far 
shall we go in printing the reports of the several units of our Association? It is the opinion of 
some that the reports arc largely dead matter, of others that they are worthwhile as records 
of actions taken and allow members who cannot be present at annual meetings to learn what 
is going on. While we are probably obligated to publish the reports of the two original consti- 
tuent societies in Washington and New York, shall we publish the reports of the Central States 
Branch, for e.xample? 

The question has also arisen how far we should go in printing material on the culture of 
natives who participate in civilized life I have reference here to the so-called acculturation 
studies It is maintained on the one hand that studies of such hybrid cultures are best left to 
sociological or other journals concerned with aspects of modern life, on the other, that they 
belong in the American Anthropologist Since your wishes should be followed, I would like 
an expression of your opinion of what we should include. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leslie Spier, Editor 

It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

It was moved and seconded- It is the sense of the .Vmcrican .\nihropological Association 
that papers in the field of acculturation lie within the interests of anihrnpulogy. and that, at 
the Editor's discretion, they be not discriminated against in the .Vmi.kic.vn Anthropologist. 
It was voted that the motion be tabled without prcju'licc. 

Dr Spinden, speaking for the fommittee on Honorary ifcnilierahips, reported verbally 
that the Committee is not in favor of honorary memberships 

Hr Kroeber reported that the Committee on Abbreviations w.is unable to come to an 
agreement and that it asked to be discharged. It was voted that the report be accepted and 
that the Committee be discharged. 

The Committee on Reprinting Out-of-print Numbers of the .Avn dk \n .Vnitirdpi u.ck.ist 
reported in substance as follows In order to recover the estimated cost (312,375) of reprinting 
by photolithographic process about fifty-fiv e numbers, out of [irint or ne-arlv' so, of the .\vii Ri- 
C \N ,\n niKijpuLooLsr. It w ould lie necessary to sell about sixty fi\ e complete sets There seems 
to be- no re.isonable prob.ability of such extensiv e sale It was voted that tlie report be accepted 
and that the Council at the same time record its ofiiiiion that the out-of print issues of the 
.\\n Pii’VN .Anthpopoio. . isT should not be reprinted 

It w as \ nled be the Council t.hat the fnrty-nine new applicants be ace epti d for member- 
ship in the .Assoi i.ation 

It was oteJ tliat tlie report of the Nominating Committee (cf bu'rn minutes of .Annual 
Me e ting) lie appro, ed for rei omrnendatiuii by the- Council to the .Association 
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The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions to report at the annual 
meeting, December 28, lb36; A. L. Kroeber (chairman), E. C. Parsons, A. M. Tozzer 

The Council was requested to express its views on how specifically the relationship be- 
tween the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the Xalional Research Council and 
working anthropologists could be made more fruitful. .After discussion it was voted that the 
representatives of the .American .Anthropological Association to the National Research Council 
';'e empowered to act in the matter. 

The Chairman ot the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council, by letter of Dec. 7, 1936, recommends that the Association be asked to take over the 
responsibility for the publication and distribution of the International Directory of .Anthro- 
pologists .After discussion it was voted that the matter be referred to the Executive Committee 
of the .Association with power. 

It was voted that the following members of the .Association constitute the new E.xecutive 
Committee of the Pacific Coast Section of the .American .Anthropological .Association .A L. 
Kroeber, R. L. Beals, L. S. Cressman, E. Gunther, F. M'. Hodge, and that the Committee be 
empowered to add to its membership as other institutions develop work in anthropology. 

It was voted that the mmtter of the permanent storage of the Association’s records and 
and archives, now in the Museum of .American .Archaeology, Phillips .Academy, Andover, be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

It was voted that the procedure followed by the Program Committee this year (cf. 
American .Anthropologist, Vol 38, p 311, 1936), including omission from printed program 
■)i titles unless accompanied by paper in full, be continued for the coming year. 

It was voted that the President appoint a Committee on .American Linguistics with power 
to act coordinately with the .American Council of Learned Societies and the Linguistic Society 
jf .America. 

ANNU.AL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 PM. 

President Herbert J. Spinden in the chair The Nomiiiai'iig Committ..e (AVissler, chair- 
man, Guthe, Mason) presented its report .After presentation thereof the following officers, 
Council members, and reprcsentatices to councils and associations were elected; 

President, Nels C. Nelson 

First A'ice-President, Matthew \\'. Stirling (1937) 

Second A'ice-President, Edward Sapir (1937-38) 

Third A'ice-President, Diamond jenness (1937-39) 

Fourth A'ice-President, John M. Cooper (1937-40) 

Secretary, Frank Al, Setzlcr 
Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 
Fditnr, Leslie Spier 

.Associate Editors, M. J. llerskoe its, Cornelius Osgooil, F H II Roberts. Jr , I G. Speck 
Executive Committee, Herbert I Spinden, .A Al. lozzer, J. AI Cooper 

Cuu-ci! 

Alembers for term to 1940 inelusixe. S .A Barrett, R L. Beals. AI. A . Beckwith. R I. 
benedict, C. \\’. Bishop, D D. Brand, AI Butler, C S Coon, C .A. DuBuis, .M. AI. Edel, 
A\' .\. Fenton, G. R Fox, E. F. Cireenman, G B. Grinnell. E. Gunther, B. Haile, .A I Hallo- 
■'•cll,D G. Haring, E Ilaury, J. Henry, AI J Herskovits, G Herzog, E B. Howard, \\'. \\'. 
Ho.vells, .A E. Jenks, N. AI. Judd, R. Kennedy, E. Ropta, F. de Laguna, K 1. inton, D. 
.Alanrielbaum, J. C AIcGregor, P. .A. Alcans, H. P Mera, N Alorss, J L. Nusbauni, B Get- 
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teking, L. M. O'Xeale, L. Outhwaite, \V. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, R. H. Post, J. H. 
Provinse, A, R. Radcliffe-Brown, F. G. Rainey, G. Reichard, H. H Roberts, M. J. Rogers, 
L Satterthwaite, Jr , C. C. Seltzer, L Sharp, J. H. Steward, il. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. 
Titiev, R. Underhill, B. L. Whorf, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1939 inclusive. H M. .Allyn, il. .\ndrade, W. C, Bennett, Glenn 
Black. L. Bloomfield, P. H, Buck. R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, C. H. Danforth, D S. 
Daeidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L Foster, F. W. Gifford. E. .A. Golomshtok, W. D. Flambly, 
M. R Harrington, L. Havemeyer, J. X. B. Henitt, H. Hoijer, E. B. Hov\ard, M. Jacobs, 
D. Jenness, F. Johnson, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, T F. Mcllwraith, R. McKennan, P. S 
Martin, J. Mason, IM. Mead, W. K. Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, X. C. Xelson, P. H. 
Xesbitt, E. C. Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. Roberts, E. Sapir, H. Schultz, D, Scott, 
F, M. Setzler, W. D Strong, G. C Vaillant, C. F. \'oegelin, H. Webster, W. S. Webb, L. 
White, C, C. Willoughby. W. J Wintcmberg, G. Woodbury. 

ilembers for term to 193S inclusi\e- C. .-^msden, H. Beyer, P. Brannon, K. M. Chap- 
man, F. E. Clements, H. S Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. 
Flannery, C. D. Forde, .A.. H. Gayton, J. Gillin, M R. Gilmore. H S. Gladwin, C. D. Gower, 
J. B, Griffin, C. E Guthe, H. U. Hall, E S Handy, -A. T Hansen, J. P. Harrington, F. 
Hawley, C, L Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelley, .A. \'. Kidder, O. LaFarge, .A. 
Lesser. J, Lips, E M Loeb, T, Michelson, E. H. Alorris, M E. Opler, C Osgood, H. Powder- 
maker. F Ray. W, .A Ritchie, F H. H. Roberts, Jr , H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, Jr., S. 
Ta.'c, T. W. Todd. H Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G Weltiish, G D Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1937; R B Bean, H B Collins, Jr , B. Cummings, F. Densmore, 
,A C L Donnhugh. G G Heye, E. .\ Hooton, H. Kelley, H. W. Krieger. W. M. Krogman. 
S. K. Lothrop, R, Mackaye, W C. McKern, R L Olson, J. E. Pearce, R Redfield, H. L 
Shapiro, F. G Speck, L, Spier, E .Spindcn, W. D Wallis, H X. Wardle. 

Past Presidents (ipsofacio members of the Council), F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
-A. Hrdlicka. .A. L Kroeber, R H. Lowie, G. G MacCurdy, H J .Spinden, J. R. Swanton, 
.\. M Tozzer, C Wissk-r. 

Representative to Social Science Research Council R Jdnton. 

Representatives to Xational Research Council - F. G Speck, J. R. Swanton, G. C. Vail- 
lant. 

Representatives to Section H, .A. .A .A.S,: T. Michelson, H L Shapiro 
Representatic c to .\merican Council of Learned Societies. A. \'. Kidder. 


The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1937 : 


1. Secretary's expenses 


S 200 00 

2 PMitor’s expenses 

Eilitor's assistant 

S 960.00 


Office e.xpenses 

1,30 00 

1,110.00 

3 Treasurer's expenses: 

Treasurer's assistant 

480 00 


( office expenses 

100.00 


Membership charges 

2,3 00 

605.00 
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4 American Anthropologist; 

Printing and illustrating 
Reprints. . . . 

Distribution . . 

Storage, insurance... 

5 .Anthropological Reprint Series 

0 -American Council of Learned Societies . 


S3 , 300 . 00 
200.00 
250,00 

60 00 3,810.00 


SO 00 
25 00 


S5,SOO.OO 


The Budget Committee further recommended that the sum of S800.00 be budgeted from 
the Alemoir Fund for the payment, in part or in full, for the publication of Memoirs during 
the year 1937. 

It was voted that the budget as recommended be approved. 

It was \oted that the following resolutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
(Kroeber, chairman, Parsons, Tozzer) be adopted: 

1. Be it resolved, that the deep loss to ,American anthropological science through the 
deaths of James H, Breasted. C. B. Cosgrove, Samuel J. Guernsey. Panchanan Mitra, Clar- 
ence B. Moore, .Albert B. Reagan, and Edward Reynolds be recorded in the minutes of this 
annual meeting and that copies of this resolution be sent to the close relatives of the persons 
here memorialized. 

2. Be it resolved, that the .American -Anthropological .Association tender to the oflicials 
oi the United States National Museum its cordial thanks and appreciation for their courtesy 
in granting the use of the .Auditorium of the Museum. 

The President appointed the following Committee on .American Linguistics: E. Sapir, 
chairman, M. .Andrade, L Bloomfield, F. Boas, G Herzog. M Jacobs, .A. L. Kroeber, T, 
Miihelson, G Reichard, J. R. Swanton 


PROGRAM 

SL’ND.VY, DECrMBF.R 27th 
9:30 .A.AI. 

A. Trvixi; Hmlowfil, Sin, Sex and Sickness in Saulteaux Belief 

'A iLLixM X. Fi XTi'N’, Tonawanda Longhouse Ceremonies. Xinety A vars .After Lewis Henry 
Morgan 

l .r.sii; tT I \vs PvKsoxs, Human Sacrifice among Pueblos and .Aztecs 

buRXn i. AI. King, Form in .American Indian Alusic, as Exemplified in the Songs of jemez 
ihieblo, Xew Mexico (Records) 

Alisi.ii.v Tixiiiv, The Use of Kinship Terms in Hopi Ritual 


2:00 P..M 

-Ali.LVTii.r, J xron.s, .Ancient Language Boundary Mo\ ements in the Xurtliwest United States 
'I'l kxl F. R.w, The Lower Chinook in Xorthwest Culture 
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Mariax W. Smith, Distinctions between a Religious Life and Psychic Abnormality among the 
Coast Salish. 

Julian H. Steward, Shosh.oncan Bands and Social Groups 

Frid F.r.c tx. Respect and Joking Relationships among the Chec cnnc and Arapaho 
Dot GLAS G. Haring, Cultural Phenomena, a Redefinition 

S:On P M. 

Distribution Surveys 

.A, L, Kroebf.r, Culture Element Distribution Surveys 
John AI Cooper, Ethnological Stock-taking 

AIoxday, Di-cember 28th 
9:00 A M. 

Martha Beckwith, Xew Light on the Meaning of the Hawaiian Kumulipo, the So-called 
Song of Creation 
M AY Edei, Bachiga Law 

Edward Ward, Factors Making for Polygyny among the Yoruba 

Hiixz WlESCHiiOfF, Remarks on Kingship among the Babudja in .Southern Rhodesia 

.Alered E, Hudson, Remarks on Kazak Social Organization 

GroROE Devereux, Functioning Units in Hai'rhlndeafng) Society 

Raymond Ken.xedy, Marriage Classes and Totemism in Eastern Indonesia 

2:0ij P.M. 

Aiiditori’im, United Sljles Xational Museum 

Melville J Herskovits. The Significance of the Study of .Acculturation for .Anthropology 
Tr'. MAN AIilhlls'ln. Report on Two E.xpeditions to James and Hudson’s Bays Region 
(Lantern) 

Sol Tax. The Concept of Culture and Civilization Considered in the Light of Guatemalan 
Societies 

C. F VoEGi I IX, Paradigmaiic Difference as an Iiide.v of Dialectic DilTerence 
B. L Whoki, -V Comparative Decipherment of Fortv-one .Ancient Maya Written Words 
Wilton M vpiox Kpogmin, Racial Types Rejirescnted at Tepe- Hissar, Iran, from the Alid- 
Fourth to the Mid-Second Millennium B C (By Title) 

.M F .ArHLF.Y-MoNTvi.r, The Tnfecundity and Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive 
Societies 

6:15 PM. 

Annual Dinner nf the I \ A , A F l.S and SA I 

Hlkblrt J Fpi.ndi X, AViuId Chronology ami the Peopling of America .Address of the Retir- 
ing President 

Hlxky B. CoLLiXe. Jr , (.'ulture .Migrations and Contacts in the Bering Se.i Region 
Gi opgf C A'villvxt, Arrhaeidogy of the A'alhv of Me.vico (Lantern) 

'I'Ui.sD AY, Dl f 1 \1BI R 26 t11 

9:00 A M. 

Gi 'DI'Kiy' j tfieFx, Certain .Archaetilogical Investigations in the Lake Champlain \ allev, 
including the Drvvell (AArmont) Burial Site (By Title) 
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TrlD'-Rick JijiiN'si iX, Problerns Surrounding the Ciassincation of Certain Culture Complexes 
in New England 

iJorc.L ts S Bvi'rs, The Excavation of the Xevin Shellheap, Bluehill Ealls, Maine (Lantern) 
V\ ILLIA.M A. RiTeuii , The Hopewellian Phase in Xew York (Lantern) 
r LORExri M H \WLFY, The Present Status of Tree Ring Dating in the Middle West 
r IRL H Bi ll, The Archaeological Problems of the Lower Xiobrara Valley, Xortheast Xe- 
braska (Lantern) 

E. B. Rlxauu, Chronology of the Indian Petroglyphs of the Western Plains (By Title) 

]■ Hx Lcmblrt Cottlr, Some Aspects of the Folsom and Yuma Problem (Lantern) 

J'Cix P, Gillix. Preliminary Report on Archaeological Investigations in Xine Mile Canyon 
(Lantern) 

2:00 P M. 

Miry Bi lllr, The Monongahela Woodland Culture 

IsXBFL G.YRR.tRD P.YiTtRSox, Archaeological Survey of the Chattahoochee Valley in Georgia 
(Lantern) 

Lixtox S.YlTERTHVVAiTK, Jr,, Peten Iniluence on Csumacinta Maya Architecture (Lantern) 
Frvxk M. Crfssox Jr., Maya and Mexican Sweat Houses (Lantern) 

William Duxcax Strong. Historic and Prehistoric Horizons in Honduras (Lantern) 

H Xfvvli.l Wxrdlf., Forgotten Exploration in Chira C’alley, Peru (Lantern) 

EkxEsIixi. W. Sixuer. a Fishnet and some Netted Bags from the Chira C'alley, Peru 
Robfrt McCc'RMIcK Adams, Signiheance of the Archaeology of Southeastern Europe 
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Loi.ry Ruin in So:itfni'eslern Colorado. Pal'l S. Martin'. (Anthropological Series, 

Field IMuseum of Natural History, \'ol, 2,1, No. 1, 19,R). 216 pp , 112 pis., 54 

figs., 4 maps.) 

The Lowry Ruin report is divided into three sections, the report on the ruin 
by ^lartin, a discussion of masonry by Lawrence Roys, and a study of skeletal 
material by Gerhardt von Bonin. The last section has already been reviewed in 
the American .kNiHRupoLuGisr. 

Lowry Ruin is a large site of late Pueblo II and early Pueblo III in southwest- 
ern Colorado, which appears to have been occupied by only fifty or sixty people at a 
time, but which shows frequent rebuilding and reoccupation. Dates on the excavated 
portion run from 1686 to 1 106 .\.D. The pueblo was chosen for excavation because 
of its location in a little known district showing both Mesa \'erde and Chaco cul- 
ture traits, because the refuse heaps were large enough to allow stratigraphic studies, 
and because it was suspected that this area might be the place of development of 
pueblo architecture and kivas. 

Maps of the successive additions to the nucleus of Lowr\’ Ruin are tied to Roys’ 
detailed descriptions of wall types .\11 of the walls found were made with rubble 
cores, faced on both sides with surface stones, but emphasis is put upon dissection 
of the walls and their consequent division into two main types, the Chaco-like and 
the non- Chaco. The former is defined as characterized by thick mud cushions sep- 
arating the stones and spalls, the consistent use of llake-like stop spalls to retain 
the mud mortar, and the conse^iuent tendency toward coursing. The second type 
is liescribed as based on the block-type technique of dry masonry, in which the 
load is transmitted downward through stone to stone contact of blocks and true- 
bearing spalls, with clay mortar merely filling the spaces left by the irregular sur- 
faces of the Stones An intermediate type merges characteristics of each. The 
Chaco-like masonry is divided into three numbered t\ pes. 

Both Roys and Martin voiced shocked comments that archaeologists of the 
"Southwest have never heretofore provided the reader with descriptions of dissected 
walls but have, instead, classified them more or less inadequately on the basis of 
their surface finish, I believe there is no question of the value of the type of classi- 
fication they suggest and which has proven its worth at Lowr_\ Ruin, but, on the 
other hand, if wall surfaces are found to vary consistently in a district and these 
\ariations are found to come within certain dates of construction, that type of wall 
Llas.sifiLation proves its value in chronological implications for related undated 
ruins \\ Idle the proposed classification by dissection might certainly provide new 
fiata tor relationship studies, the names used by Roys lea\ e something to be desired. 
I lie negative term of "non-Chaco" is scarcely appropriate as a name for the most 
prevalent t .pc of wall throughout the known prehistoric Southwestern Pueblo 
area It is likewise disconcerting to find the three t\pes of Chaco-like masonry 
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numbered rather than named, at a period when those of us who have previously 
used numbers for wall and pottery types are regretfully discovering that what we 
Called number I should have been number IV or VI or X, and that there is nothing 
to do but to go back and name the whole group, old and new. The ever-present 
uugaboo of classincation brings the wall nomenclature to the status of pottery 
nomenclature; the large divisions by dissection might be compared to wares, while 
the sub-type by surface or other characteristics would be comparable to types in 
pottery. 

In setting up the two main divisions of Southwestern walls, Roys is interested 
in their ancestry as well as in their distribution. The Chaco-like walls are thought 
to be derived from Gladwin's Red Mesa sequence dating between 850+ and 950 
-A. I) . in which the earliest walls show a minimum of stone and a maximum of 
mortar. The non-Chaco Ro> s suggests to have been derived from the Basketmaker 
cists and pit houses with slabs laid up to line the sides of the pits. Because the 
slabs were laid against clay, no clay was placed between them. In the 1956 Chaco 
excavations of the University of New Mexico, however, the pit house walls appeared 
as ancesters of the walls characterized by much clay and few stones, for an inter- 
mediate type was found in which the pit house slabs were used as base for Pueblo I 
surface walls, the upper part being a typical representative of the type of small 
stones set in much clay, Roy's other suggestion of the mortarless watch towers and 
V. ind breaks of the Four Corners region as ancestors for his dry masonry appears 
more reasonable, except for the paucity of these remains. His suggestion is that the 
loose stones might very well have been taken by later builders for their own use, but 
this explanation sounds a little weak. Other solutions to the problem of individual 
ancestry or of the two divisions breaking from the main stem may later present 
themselves. 

In view of the recent interest in kiva murals in the Southwest, Martin's photo- 
graphs of the Lowry kiva murals make a welcome addition to distribution studies 
of the art. His suggestion that the black paint was probably that used on pottery 
sounds somewhat improbable. The black paint on Lowry pottery gives the same tests 
as that used on the modern I’ueblo pottery. This modern paint, and hence probably 
that of the ancients, does not turn black until after it has been fired. Xo evidence of 
burning the decorated walls is given; the hypothesis that the black paint was some 
mixture of soot and grease seems more tenable until a test is made. 

Detailed descriptions and measurements of artifacts and pottery are supple- 
mented by 54 figures of photographic illustrations and 102 pages of dear, well pro- 
duced, and artistic illustrations of walls, ruins, pottery, and skeletal remains. 

A list of the types of pottery believed to be local and another of the types be- 
lieved to have been imported prefaces a statement that percentages given in pottery 
descriptions are based on llie total amount of each collected, but technicians would 
be interested in knowing whether that total was compriseil of all the sherds col- 
lected from all the rooms excavated, of all the whole pieces, or of the sherds from 
one or from all of the refuse mound trenches In passing, also, a question regarding 
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the name of Wingate Black-on-\vhite, attributed to Mr tiladwin, might be raised 
(fdad'.vin states orallv that he has never given a name to the black-on-white t>pe 
characteristic of his Wingate Phase, a type described in 19.14 for the Chaco as Semi- 
polished Black-on-v\hiie and since listed as Callup B!ack-on-white, with Mr (dad- 
win's approval. The photographs of pottery and potsherds are up to the usual 
excellence of hlartin's illustrations, but the question mark which follows the classi- 
fication of m.any vessels may v, ell puzzle the reader, and the five plates showing 
sherds with no suggestion of their classiiication but only a note on their provenience 
are wasted, for the reader is at loss to classity by surface design alone. 

Martin has presented, in the main, a clear description of careful scientific in- 
vestigation of a ruin in an important, but little known, part of the southwest. His 
theory of the nortiiward ditfusion of southern complexes from the Little Colorado- 
Puerco focus, with .special influence from, the Chaco in walls, pottery, and the gieat 
kiva, checks with previous suppositions which lack of evidence have hitherto left as 
hc'potheses. I an inclined to agree with Roberts that recent ex'cavations suggest 
the focus as possibly toward the Chaco rather than farther south, but spotting a 
focus is impossible until the area is thoroughly known. Martin's attempt at inference 
of the p 3 \ chology and culture pattern characteristics of the region of Lowry Ruin 
is based upon clever interpretation of material culture and is one of the original 
contributions of this study. .Archaeologists could well do more of this — if they 
did it with requisite caution. The report is well inJe.xed and a brief table of location, 
by state and county, of the major ruins mentioned in the text is an item which 
might w ell be copied in consideration of readers unfamiliar with the Southwest. 

Fi.ore.n'ce M. H.xw'lev 

U.M'vLii'iTV i.i Xttt Mexico 

Picto^rapJis and PL'roihpks of ihi WtsUrn Plains. E, B Rex.-M'D (.Archaeo- 
logical Survey of the High Western Plains, Eighth Report. 47 pp.. 46 pis S.75. 

Denver L’niversit; of Denver, 19,16 i 

The greater part of this monograph is devoted to descriptions of pictographs 
and petroglvphs in Wvoming, South Dakota, Colorad.o, and .\'ew Mexico recorded 
during seven vx-ars of archaeological sur\e\ of the high western plains. Sites were 
visited b,\ the author or his fi.eld assistants or were known through sketches and 
photograph.' from various sources. 

In svuitht'izing his material. Dr Reiiaud postuLitcs live maiur periods which are 
estaljlished b’ patinalion (meaning discoloration of the inside of pecked or incised 
lines ,, techriio’ie of line work, stv le. and .superimposition. .Vlthtmgh the last three 
are unimpeachable criteria if cautiously Useii I cannot agree that patination is a 
.x-ry siuiuhtant erllieriein uf age" unless the high r,lains area be shown to possess 
unique prc-pertxs r,f ^iimale or rock which elinii.nate iusupera'ile ditfieulties in using 
thi.s i.riteriisu elsewhere ''hallow carving appears old if it has not cut through the 
discolored ■ii.ter shell of the rock; often a 'ir.gle design appears to have very ditfer- 
e.u: d'-grees of [/atination when it is unevx-til' exposed to weathering 'I'he impres- 
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iion is conveyed that patination is usually the primary age criterion and that the 
other criteria are only auxiliary to it. 

It is not surprising that the pelroglyphs of this area should fall into several peri- 
ods. But, though there is no reason to suppose that the periods named by the author 
ore not sound, the reader may feel entitled to more than the author's word as evi- 
oience of them. Differences in linework, superimposition of classes of figures and 
patination can best and often only be detected on the original stone, flood photo- 
graphs, however, would greatly help those who cannot visit the originals. Unfor- 
tunately, this monograph is illustrated only with pen and ink sketches in which 
even the style of the original figures necessarily succumbed to the style of the 
draftsman who reproduced them^. 

Dr Renaud has, on the whole, shown restraint in the extraordinarily tempting 
and dangerous business of interpreting petroglyphs. I am mystified however that 
he can know that a spiral represents a whirlwind, a circle with radiating lines a 
sun, etc. 

On page S, Dr Renaud utters a plea for systematic, comparative, distribu- 
tional studies of petroglyphs. With this 1 emphatically agree and regret that Dr 
Renaud has, for a purpose which is by no means obvious, devoted considerable space 
to a comparison of his material with that of Palaeolithic Europe and ignored entirely 
Its relationship to the half-dozen states west of Colorado which are now fairly well 
known through the publication of many papers and several comprehensive mono- 
graphs That the relationship with neighboring areas is vastly greater than with 
Europe is evident from the illustrations. It is to be hoped that Dr Renaud will some 
day illuminate his own area by relating it to these neighboring areas. 

But, after all, it is difficult to deal with petroghphs and retain complete in- 
vulnerability. Dr Renaud deserves commendation for adopting this unwelcome 
step-child of archaeology. 

JuLi.VN H. Stew ard 

Bcrecu of .\mericcn Ethnology 

XnrHiwesl Sahaptin Texts. Melville Jacobs. (Columbia University Contributions 

to -\nthropology, \'ol. 19, Part 1. xi, 291 pp, $4.00 Xew York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934.) 

Purther evidence of the long-recognized similarities in Shoshonean and Sahaptin 
4ales is furnished bv this valuable group of text translations recorded by Dr Jacobs. 
Ihey comprise mvths from the Klikitat (30), Cowlitz (,5). Upper Cowlitz (Taid- 
napam'l (9), and Kittitas (2). Two groups of tales which could not be clearly dif- 
lerentiated as either Cowlitz or Upper Cowlitz are combined (21 ). 

Cosote is transformer, place-namer, teacher, hero, and charlatan. Moon, too, is 
a transformer. Wild Cat, Cougar, and Blue Jay adventurers Dangerous beings 
aooimd: almost anv jjerson or obiect may suffer a personalitx change and become 
"dangerous'’ during the course of a story, '^oft Basket Woman, Swallowing Mon- 
ster, and (Irizzlv Bear Woman arc invariablv villains. P'amiliar de\ ices are. hot rock 
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missile, spider rope, stepping-over revival, log substitution, svounded adviser, 
fa'ces advisers, five as ritual number. 

Tales or incidents familiar from the Plateau. Basin, or northern California are 
Controversy over length of day; Lewd story-teller. Skunk loses his musk: Coyote 
visits afterworld, Wild Cat and Coyote trick each other. Skunk and Coyote dupe 
animals: Coyote and swimming girls; Coyote as doctor: Coyote takes son’s wives, 
floats as baby, releases salmon; Coyote loses eyes, recovers them by clothes-shifting: 
.\rrow-chain theft of fire. Theft of hoop; Bear and deer. 

Possibly e.xpectable but absent are; Deluge or flood; Theft of sun, summer. 
Death controversy; Dog hus'oand; Star husband: Any constellation myths, Tv.in 
heroes Two tales with Mink as a character are seemingly of Coast Salish source, 
as, no doubt, are others. 

The native literary style has been delightfully maintained. The tales are long, 
pointed in plot, and pleasantly ramified with significant detail. .\s a check on narra- 
tive style Dr Jacobs obtained several ethnologic texts which, while appended, he 
advises are not offered as ethnographic materia! Enlightening comments are given 
on the cultural and linguistic affiliations of each inform.ant. 

.A. H. G.ayio.v 

Xr.w HavEV, CciNNECTrcrx 

Archacolo.:iC'jl S’/irrvy of Ike Gu:no I'aH-'y Rreion in SoiAhrastcrn Oregon. L. S 

Cressii.vx fUniversity of Oregon Monographs, Studies in .Anthropology, Xo. 1. 

48 pp , map S .3(i Eugene University of Oregon, 1936 ) 

Work of the Cressman party in the Guano A'ulley region had as its object not 
only the definition of cultures and of their sequences in this district, but also the 
larger problems of the relationship of the culture <■: the (luano camp sites to the 
caves farther to the east and the identification of the northern {Jt-ripherc of the 
Southwestern culture area, '1 he initial work on this area, one of the major depres- 
sions in southern Oregon, formed b\ late Pliocene or earl> I'leislocene movements of 
the fault blocks of the northern continuation of the Basin-Range faults, was ham- 
pered b> complete lack of adequate maps, which the party consef|uently constructed 
for themselves. The shallow valley, surrounded b> highlands of barren irregular 
blocks of basalt, supports only the flora of the arid I’ransitional ami Upper Sonoran, 
but the fauna of animals, birds, and fish attracted an aboriginal population whose 
culture is remdniscent of that of I.ovelock Cave, IPO miles to the south 

On the beach of dry (luano l.ake, camp sites are indicated by mullers, metates, 
points, knives, and ash beds. Around Desert Lake, scrapers, knives, drills, axes, and 
petroglyphs arc common. The petroglc phs, to be reporteil in detail in a later mono- 
graph, showed predominance oS Great Basin type curvilinear designs, but two 
photographs of interesting modifications of the Pueblo rain cloiui design are illus- 
trated. 'Fhe superposition and weathering of the petroglc phs may offer data on their 
relative chronologv 

I he only rave found in fluano Valley was small, IS bv 12 feet, and the floor 
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covered with a 10 inch layer of packed manure. It was trenched from front to back 
v ith a cut three feet wide , the rise of the side walls made a cross trench impractical. 
Beneath the manure was fine dry soil, which was shoveled into a hand sieve, carried 
outside, and sifted. Twined basketry, with twisted two rod warp, and bone and stone 
artifacts were found centered around the fireplace and just inside the cave opening. 
It is stated that there was no stratification in this cave, and in view of the detailed 
'lescriptions of their careful work and in the interest in technique, we miss a note on 
V. hat test for stratification was used — arbitrary levels, observation, or artifact 
typology. 

The monograph concludes with the formulation of problems in culture sequences 
in the region and of the possible interpretations. The closest tie-up appears to be 
that of the Guano Lake cave with the pre-Taiute middle stratum of Catlow Cave 
Xo. 1, where excavations suggest a long occupation, with three cultures extending, 
possibly, from late Pleistocene or early Recent to the present, Paiute basketry was 
found on the cave floor above another type which checks with the fragments from 
the Guano Valley cave. This basketry has been identified by Weltfish as more simi- 
lar to that of the modern Klamath-iNIodoc than to any other, a fact which fits 
with the Paiute legend that they drove the Klamath from the valley and took it 
over as their own. 

I'r Cressman and his associates have put out a paper which makes the fashion- 
able attitude of scathing criticism impossible Caution and lack of dogmatism are 
everywhere evident. Working with surface material which offers but few leads to 
definite culture relationships, and lacking all skeletal material, he suggests usages 
of artifacts and judiciously lists various geological and cultural theories of his 
own and of other men, with the evidence and probabilities for each. The data 
of artifact types bv region is organized into tables. Excellent drawings showing 
top and side views of artifacts and techniques of basket weaving, and photographs 
of artifact groups all carry a measuring line conveniently marked for comparison. 
Typographical errors are lacking, except for the bibliographic citation of Kidder and 
Guernsey’s famous bulletin (correctly Archat'fllo'::,iciil li\ ploriilioiis in Xorilu-asUni 
Arizona). 'I'he two appendices give summaries of the Gifford-Schcnck classification 
of points, used by Dr Cressman, and of the technique of mapping used in construct- 
ing the map folded at the back of the volume. 

In a period when poor and inadequate photographs and lack of caution and of 
outside consultants on the technical aspects of questions touching sciences outside 
one’s own have damned the publication of work which otherwdse carried some 
merit, the authors of this monograph can he congratulated on their carefully sc- 
lecie<l illustrations and on their perspicacity in quoting the opinions of the nunier- 
ons experts who have extitnined their artifacts, basketry, and fcissilized wciod, and 
have Commented on the geology, tree rings, and climatology which outline the 
< luano Willev problems Future aid from various studies and from identification of 
fossil pollen is planned 'I'he criticism of geographers that anthropologists usuallv 
neglect studies slightlv apart from their field of main interest was avoided by half 
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the party and half the monograph being devoted to geographers and geograph}'. If 
this tvpe of V, ell rounded y. ork can come from a region where problems are dill'icult 
and cultural material scanty, workers in richer helds will have to look to their laurels 
if the}' would compete. 

FluREXCE hi. H.AW LEY 

Umveesity "? Xew dlFxn'.T 

The Relatio: of Xorih A'oie '{can Prehistoey lo Post-Glacial Climatic Fioctnatiaas 
Regix.ild G. Fisher ''Monograph, University of Xew Mexico and School of 
American Research, X'o x, 91 pp,, 28 hgs,. 3 maps. .Flbuquerque. L'niversity 
of XeiY Me.xico Press, 193,^ , 

d he author states the purposes of his monograph as follows . 

The hrst purpose A this wo.'-k shall be lo S'.u’n.'narize the behavior of climate in order to 
interpret it as a force- condition.ng etents ijf prehiit ay. The second purpose shall be to in- 
vesnaalt the relation of the eiL-r.at.e factor tio X'. -rth .vmerican prehistory The third purpose 
shah he- to determi-.j the r.Gtlon of prehistoric ..uiturc in .Vmeriea to culture in Eurasia 
through a combine''! anal; sc of climatic iFuctuations and '.vi'.rM culture history 

''.nee there i: >et S'o Lttle L'lnvincir!-; ecidcn'Ce of human population in X'orth .America 
antedatin'.’ the \Vurm-\\ i.sconsin e'acinti >n. the .ilmension of this work will be limited to the 
I’ost-Lda.ul epocn Ip '.',j 

In summarizing the material bearing on climatic changes since the last glacia- 
tion, the material is idealized or schematicized, and the author rightly says that it 
must be recognized that climate does not behave in any such simple manner as the 
formal presentation would suggest — a statement w'th which we heartily agree It 
should be recognized that if one attempts to 'interpret it [climate! as a force con- 
ditioning events of prehistory” that it is real, not theoretical climatic conditions 
which must be describe'!. 

The suggestion of a migration route into the .X'ew W'orM b}' w'ay of Bear Island- 
^pitzbergen, Xovaya Zemlya-Sj'jit/.bergen, and I-aeroes-lcelaml eourscs fj'. 5f)} is 
olferc'l, alth(,ugh it is not clear whether the author is thinking of it with reference 
to the total aboriginal poiiulation or only the Eskimo, pre.'Umably the latter. Uc 
asserts that climatic conditions show this is possible, but neglects tn offer any evi- 
dence from archaeologv in support of his theorv. 

He divides the culture of X'orth .\merica into two culture-liorizons, the Ostcic 
and the Ceramic Eight traits are chosen as the ba.sis of classification, the jircsence 
or absence of which characterize the two horizons The more significant elements 
which ilitierentiate the two horizons are the "ceramic process” and ' the full agri- 
cultu.ral process.” ".A.3 a matter of fact, culture in North .\merica at the time of 
(. ulumbus, for the most jiart, w'as in the Ceramic horizon” fp, PI ). We submit that 
anc' such attempt to classify the cultures of .X'orth .-Vmerica according to this pdan 
is useless for anc' interpretation or explanation. It fails to recognize the great varia- 
tions which are the really striking features of the cultures Furthermore, so little is 
know'n ab'iut the prehistoric cultures outside of the Southwest that any effort to 
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build up a classification based on the scattered archaeological evidence is quite 

useless. 

Attention should be called to the author's theories concerning the origin of the 
Kew World Ceramic Process and the Agricultural Process. He believes or at least 
states that 

:.ri inbiependent origin of the .American Ceramic complex seems out of reason (p. 79). . . , Al- 
t'r.ough, as Merrill has pointed out, not a single one of the great Eurasian agricultural products 
c\er reached .\merica in Pre-Columbian times, the basic fact of agriculture must have been 
common knowledge of the Ceramic populations which filtered into Xorth .\merica during the 
r.un-glacial period (p. bl) 

-■'pace does not permit either theoretical or factual criticisms of this position. 

The legibility of some of the maps could have been improved. The figures show- 
ing the mean monthly precipitation are poorly reproduced, so that special effort is 
required to decipher the legends in many instances. Poor editorial work shows in the 
variation of spelling of proper names' for example, on page 85 Novaya and Xavaya 
occur within five lines of each other; Faeroes (map A-38) and Foeraes (p. 56) ap- 
pear; while Birket-Smith is spelt both Birket (passim) and Birkete (p. 85). 

The long bibliography conspicuously lacks any reference to Xordenskiold's ar- 
ticle, The American Indian as an Inventor'- and an important paper by Boas, America 
and the Old World,- both having vital bearing on the author’s subject, 

L, S, Ceessm.\x 

Unueesiiy Of Oregon 

Tans Pueblo. Elsie Clews P.xrsoxs, (General Series in Anthropology, Xo, 2, 121 
pp , 14 pis,, 6 figs , map. SI. '5. Menasha, Wis.; George Banta Publishing Co , 
1936.) 

The village of Taos, due to its marginal position in the Pueblo area and to its re- 
lationship w ith the Plains, has long been of great interest to anthropologists, but the 
cl(j.se secrecy of its inhabitants has hitherto prevented investigators from securing 
more than a fragmentary outline of its culture. Over a period of about a decade, 
■'tarting in 1922, Dr Parsons has from time to time gathered information which 
she now presents in Taos Pueblo. Her monograph, while far from complete, makes a 
V. elcome contribution to our knowledge of this distinctive pueblo. 

Dr Parsons divides her data into six main sections. Somewhat unexpectedly, 
the part called "Material Culture" is devoted primarily to accounts of such pursuits 
as agriculture, hunting, and war rather than to technology and art. There is a fairly 
detailed treatment of "The Personal Life," but the section on "Ceremonialism" is 
oiten sketchy, owing to the reticence of informants. The rest of the book comprises 
a short but very salisfactorv account of "Secular Government and Catholic Church;" 

' Jnurn.il, Kov.d .\nthr',>i« logi, al In'-titiite, Vol 5'h 1030^ pp, 2/3 300. 

- (.'nmptc-rendu, XXI' Cniugrea IiiUrnati/in.d de^ .Xmericanistes ('.eteborg, 1925, pp 
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a brief historical sketch called ’ Place," and a concluding chapter, "Attitudes and 
Trends," in ^vhich the author comments on the psychology of the Taos Indian: 
and speculates on their future. 

As is to be e.xpected. Taos departs in several respects from customary Pueblo 
forms \Ve find that it lacks the clan principle and has neither a masked Kachina 
cult nor a curing society — traits generally regarded as more or less typical of the 
Pueblos — and, in addition, we find that it had less than the customary dependence 
on agriculture, that it had no weaving, and that it suPered an early degeneration 
in basketry and pottery manufacture. On the positive side, Taos is unique in its 
partial acceptance of Peyote and in the possession of a political organization strong 
enough to enforce its edicts by the imposition of heavy fines and by such non-Pueblo 
punishments as jailing and the public whipping of offenders. Despite all variants, the 
culture of Taos does conform to Pueblo patterns in most respects, but there are so 
many traits that seem to be of Spanish-Me.xican provenience or that may well have 
been borrowed from the Plains, that Taos presents more than the usual number 
of ethnological problems. 

In view of the difficulties under which Dr Parsons was forced to work, and in 
the light of her frank admission of uncertainty regarding the accuracy of her data 
I'p. 6), it would ill become a reviewer to complain about gaps in her material. There 
are, however, a few faults in Dr Parsons’ presentation which may properly be 
pointed out. Surely, there is no good reason why a mere list of officers should be 
made as hard to read as the following sentence from page 71 ; 

.A? in other eastern towns, there are annual officers the Governor (t’aabuna), his lieu- 
tenant and three others, a group of live; two war captains called humlauwa t’unena with ten 
assistants called the chiefs, lauwena (these men are of varying age, young, middle-aged and 
old, ■ ect-n as old as the present Governor," a man, say, of suty-five, all twelve war captains 
or cdpit'ins de guerra may be called humiauwena); and a tiskal or pikale t'unena (Sp. fiscal) 
with four assistants or lieutenants (tinieiite), another group of five, church officers who are 
considered part of the Governor's stall 

Far more important than the matter of style is Dr Parsons’ handling of her 
kinship material. She notes (p. ,38) that the Taos Indians have no conception "of 
any matronymic or patronymic e.xogamous group,” and that they tend to regard 
the word "clan’’ as referring to ceremonial groups or societies. It seems as though 
we have here a problem of kinship and social organization that well merits close in- 
vestigation and which might have been approached through the medium of a thor- 
ough compilation of kinship terms and usages. Instead of making out a conven- 
tional schematic kinship chart, however. Dr Parsons chooses to present her data in 
a fashion that makes analysis e.xtremely difficult. list of kinship terms is followed 
by live genealogies, each of which contains from 22 to 46 named and numbered in- 
dividuals. She then devotes nearly three solid pages to the application of kinship 
terms by the various people listed in the genealogies. Thus the reader is fared with 
the dreary prospect of turning back and forth interminabh- through eight pages of 
raw data in the attempt to puzzle out the Taos system. 
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Under such circumstances it is not surprising that Dr Parsons should observe 
3S'l that “Obviously, the kinship terminology is used, as always in Pueblo 
M^les, loosely.” But in the absence of an exhaustive and systematic analysis of their 
Uship patterns, it seems unwarranted to ascribe "looseness” to the Pueblo Indians. 
On the whole, whatever its deficiencies may be, it must be granted that Dr 
1 arsons’ monograph has made available a good deal of important information. It is 
I ■ 'oe hoped that a time will soon come when Taos will be less hostile to investigators 
. n i will permit further study of some of the interesting ethnological problems 
• hich it presents. 

Mischa Titiev 

UxiVEESITy OF Michig.xx 

Mythology. RrxH Benedict. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, \'ol. 21 , 2 vols.; I; xliii, 342 pp.; II; vii, 345 pp. §8.00. Xew York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935.) 

Dr Benedict has not only issued a large collection of new tales from Zuni, but 
edited them with such thoroughness that these two volumes constitute a definitive 
treatise on Zuni mythology and its relation to the tribal culture. She has brought 
t'’gether for comparison with her texts all the tales of earlier collectors and has 
.arried out comparisons with clarity and consistency. 

In her introductory remarks she contrasts the extensive folklore studies where 
tre interest is in the wide distribution of parallels with her own intensive work on a 
single tribe. 

1 ' r the most profitable study of single bodies of m\ thology, folk tales should hold an impor- 
t.i’it place in the tribal life, not being redegated, for example, to children's amusement or used 
■' Cely as word-perfect recitations of magic formulae; a large body of tales should have been 
To orded, and over as long a period a> possible; the culture of the people who tell the tales 
should be well known; and folklore among that people should be a liting and functioning 
-i-liurc trait. 

In the Zuni she finds that these conditions are fulfilled to an extraordinary degree. 

Ihe book, aside from the excellent collection of tales, concerns itself with two 
problems: (1) the themes which their folklore elaborates and the relation of these 
i'« their culture, and (2) the literary problems of the Zufii narrator. This detailed 
.'tudv constitutes a verv great contribution to the understanding of folklore. It 
clearly conceived, and copiously illustrated with incidents from the tales. This 
part of the study must be read bv every folklorist who hopes to understand the 
'naterial he is handling. 

Although the author has denied herself frequent comparison of the themes 
edth those of other tribes and cultures, it is a matter of regret that more of the 
nost obvious of these have not been pointed out. The outside connection is not 
only of general interest, it frequently enters into the question of the literary prob- 
v-m of the narrator It would, for example, be interesting to know something of 
the provenience of the tale of “Who is the Strongest.-’” (\'ol. II, p. 225). The authoi, 
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of course, knew that this is a version of the world-wide tale "Stronger and Strong- 
est,” but the unwary reader might well take it for a product of native invention. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that many other .\merican Indian tribes, not to 
speak of other native peoples, may be studied with the thoroughness and under- 
standing which Dr Benedict has here devoted to the Zuhi. 

Stith Thdmpsox 

Ikm.anw University 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Excavations at Zacatenco. George C. V.ULL-tNT. ("Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, \'ol. 32, Part 1. 1930.) 

Excavations at Ticoman. George C. Wvill-VN't '^Same series, \'ol. 32. Part 2, 1931 ) 
Excavations at Gualupita. Svz.akn'.vh B, axd George C, (Same series, 

Vol. 33, Part 1, 1934.) 

Excavations at El Arholillo. Gec'Rge C. k’.tii.L.AN'x. (Same series, Vol. 35, Part 2, 
1935 ■) 

Early Cultures in the Valley of Mexico: Results of the Stratigraphical Project of the 
American Museum of Xaliira! History in the Valley of Mexico, 192S-1933. 
George C. VtiLLAN'i. (Same series, Vol. 35, Part 3, 1935 ) 

Dr and Mrs \'aillant's work in the \'alley of Me.xico is one of the most striking 
e.xamples yet presented of archaeology as an e.xact science. Documentation of the 
objects encountered in the excavations could not have been carried further. This 
extreme carefulness of detail has been carried over into the published results so 
that every specimen can be placed in its provenience in the ground. The plans, 
sections, pottery silhouettes, and other illustrations furnish a thesaurus of the 
"Early” cultures of the \’alley. In addition, there are tabulated statistics and dis- 
tribution and "trait” tables. These all mean an indefatigable zeal, countless hours 
of unromantic cleansing, classifying, and counting of sherds. 

Beginning in 1928, the work continued through 1932. During the first season 
there was a reconnaissance of the hill sites north of the \'alley. Work began in 
earnest at Zacatenco in 1928-29, followeil b\' a season each at dicoman and Id 
-Arbnlillo I he final year of the campaign was spent at ("iualupita, a site in the 
neighboring State of Morelos 

One who has not followed from year to year this brilliant piece of work can only 
with difficulty comprehend the diversity of the specimens from these sites. .Apart 
from the complexity and variety of the figurines, there are more than twenty dif- 
ferent varieties of pottery; utensils and implements of clay, stone, and obsidian; 
stone, clay, horn, shell, and bone ornaments; ear plugs, spindle whorls, whistles, 
and even a part of a stone sculpture (1931, PI. 79), and one bit of textile. 

I he solid foundation and substantial structure of the "Earlv” cultures in the 
\ alley of Mexico have been built Future work in this region and on this horizon 
can only be extensions to the building with, I think, no fundamental changes in the 
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L'hn, The sites of Copilco or the Pedregal and the elusive Cuicuilco find a home in 
this dwelling. 

The author calls for "long range stratigraphic horizons" which will include the 
southwest, the Maya, and other southern cultures stretching into South America. 



i' 'riunatel\' the trend in American archaeology seems to me to be in this ilirection. 
' he triangulations coming from \’aillant's works ought to furnish an important 
ease line for this extension 
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The accompanying diagram- shows the equations among the "Archaic” cul- 
tures of the \'alley and Gualupita in Morelos, together with those of the Toltec- 
Teotihuacan sites, the post-Toltec or pre- Aztec settlements of the properly called 
"Xaciones Pobladores,” and the Aztec sites of Tenochtiltan, Texcoco, and others. 
Certain pottery styles are tentatively correlated with these migrant tribes (1934, 
Table 4, p. 122) A conjectural alignment of these various cultures with history 
and ‘'semi-historv” starting with the foundation of Tollan and the death of Quet- 
zalcoatl, and ending with Montezuma II is attempted (1935, Table 23, p. 259). 
Both of these tables are full of suggestions and are of the greatest help to the stu- 
dent who wishes a picture of the whole sequence of culture, even if the details 
may vary as the result of future investigations of the later and more diversified 
cultures. 

The author speaks in one place of the "permutations of the different objects 
made by human hands” and again he writes. 

The minute differentiations in technique and style, that are indicative of changes of fashion 
and, therefore, time, were stressed to the exclusion of broader resemblances such as would 
be considered in a philosophic or artistic evaluation of the material culture of these people. 

I think that Dr VaiUant has been too permutational-minded in his classifications, 
that he has assumed that “the minute differentiations in technique and style” do 
mean "a change of fashion, and, therefore, time” when we can more naturally ex- 
plain them as personal and chance variations. I should like, in principle, to see a 
coalescence of some of his sub-sub classes (C3a, C3b, and C3c, for example). I can- 
not believe that these most minute differentiations all have a meaning either as re- 
gards style, time, or place. This has a practical side, however, as I know from ex- 
perience that only Dr Vaillant can apply his classifications to a collection of archaic 
figurines, I have tried and he had to come to my rescue. 

This all too brief review, in consideration of the importance of the works listed 
above, should not be closed without a word of grateful thanks from all American 
archaeologists to the Me.xican government and its officials, especially to Ignacio 
Marquina, Eduardo Xoguera, and Jose Reygadas Vertiz for their great aid and 
cooperation in allowing Dr Vaillant to carry on these investigations. The rigorous 
rectitude of the Vaillants while carrying on their archaeological work in a foreign 
country has amply justified the courteous and generous attitude of the ^Mexican 
government, 

Alfred M. Tozzer 

H,\rv.vro University 

Chan Kom: a Maya Village. Robert Redfield ,\.s'd .\i.foxso X'ill.a. R. (Carnegie 

Institution of Washington, Tubl. Xo. 448. viii, 387 pp., 16 pis., IS figs., 6 tables. 

Washington, 1934.) 

This impressive volume is the first published ethnological study done under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution in their ambitious project for the investigation 

‘ In the preparation of this diagram, I have had the benefit of Dr Vaillant’s advice. He 
has suggestefi minor changes on the .Vztec end of the scale, which I have included. 
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aspects of life in \'ucatan Xever before has it been possible to assemble 
--ejiall'. trained persons, one to take the physical measurements, one to draw the 
. ; doctors to obtain medical data, nurses to investigate midwifery, and linguists 
: ' .rjnslate and check the texts. It is a form of cooperation of which anthropologists 
ic_'l all hax e dreamed, and it is encouraging that it has been achieved in this one 
i..;’.ance 

The Maya village which was chosen for this investigation is twenty kilometers 
of Chichen Itza It was settled twenty years ago and did not become inde- 
p rodent of its mother town and acquire its own communal land until ten years ago. 
I: V as founded by emigres with touching secular enthusiasm, in the words of the 
Tiage leader, “for a clean and civilized pueblo,” and they have steadfastly achieved 

■ dern schoolhouses, playgrounds, masonry houses, and good roads, and now de- 
j paved village streets. It has been no part of their objective to secure for them- 

o.h ti freedom to continue undisturbed the ways of their ancestors. Calendric 

■ : ..’.I in charge of village officials is not found, simple novenarios in honor of the 

■ .h'.'.ge patron have been substituted for the extended fiestas held in neighboring 
. . ,.n= , the communal rain ceremonies are held not as part of the safe routine of life 

’. t Ir. the emergency of drought, and the communal e.xorcising in the emergency 
' ' idemic; the rites of the held and of bee-keeping are private affairs not organized 
, the village. Even the ceremony according to which the annual saints' officer, 
,r.t called the majordomo. passes on the decorated pole to his successor as a sign 
transferring his ceremonial charge is absent in Chan Kom though it is the core 
' the annual fiesta in neighboring towns. 

' m the other hand the wide spread institution ox farina, compulsory work on 
; ..idiC projects, has been basic in the development of this newly established village. 
'-1- public services are regarded as/ug/tn;, though possibly the chief office of comi- 

■ 's an exception. Whether a man is serving as guardia (the village adminis- 

■ ' ■'->1, or working at the behest of the local .\grarian Committee (organized 
-- ’ rr the laws of the revolutionarx' government), or building a road or a school 

. ■>-. he is discharging the obligation of labor which he owes to his village. Fagina 

■ .- ' v\' in Chan Kom as contrasted with neighboring villages, but there is social 
; ' -vai of its exactions and no man may leave Chan Kom with unfulfilled fagina 

lions. 

!'■ Redtield in his introduction stresses the fact that Chan Kom is presented as 
' n a .series of studies showing the range of cultural life from city to hinterland 
h i.s region .\gainst such a background Chan Kom seems most interesting as 
c- 'ilfing an emigre group bent on social betterment under native leadership and 
h.', elopments that have taken place in such a situation. The comisario has 

■ - ..i n <)\ er a paternalistic rule suggestive of that of the old batab, the fagina has 

• rleil workmen for village imiirovemcnts, beer and spirits have been put under 

■ n and are hanllv drunk, fireworks, the almost inevitable Middle American ac- 
' ■ ooininient of a fiesta, were tabued as a useless waste, and the most eminent vil- 
•• leader characterizes the native shaman-pricsts who conduct the non-Catholic 

- ■ Us “exploiters of the working man and the worst enemies of all the workers 
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of the world.” It is not surprising to learn that the shaman-priests of the old religion 
have now all departed from Chan Kom. Yet even the village leader quoted above 
has recourse to these "exploiters” in trouble, and fireworks have crept in again. 

Against the larger background of the project as planned, the selection of Chan 
Kom for intensive observation will undoubtedly show itself justified, but in the 
present state of our knowledge the account of a village not made up of emigres, 
and preserving traditional village forms would cast much light on the special case 
of Chan Kom. The account of this village is limited not onlv by the absence of 
traditional social forms due to the single-minded secular enthusiasm of the village 
founders, but also by what seems to be a methodological commitment to report 
only on what took place during the period of observation. Thus a hundred-page 
diary of the junior author, the native schoolteacher, is printed in extenso. though 
its relevant material could more enlightenly have been summarized in a few pages; 
and on the other hand there are no data on even such questions of cultural back- 
ground as older customs of service for a bride or of extended family households — 
whether or not persons now living in individual households grew up in extended 
households like the one aberrant group in Chan Kom — or broken marriages trans- 
cending the two years of the study. Methodology above all things can be prag- 
matically judged by its full and accurate results, and it does not seem desirable 
to place a tabu on knowledge of background easily obtainable, in favor of exclusive 
presentation of happenings under observation. 

I here is not space within the limits of this review to discuss the religious rites 
and beliefs in ( han Kom. Calendric village ritual has gone, but as individual agri- 
culturalists and bee-keepers they carry out rites to the old gods of the fields and 
the bees. There is a long list of illnesses named from the "evil winds” that have 
entered the patient, and illness is regarded as due to accident or non-observance of 
tabus, rather than to malicious activity of a witch or sorcerer. The native distinc- 
tion between "cold ’ and "hot” plants is well described. The folkwavs that have 
survived in ( han Kom appear to be those which have to do with the individual’s 
conduct of his own life, as against those which depend on the traditional organiza- 
tion of community life. 

Ruth Benedict 

CoLUMBI.C UnUEKbITY 

An hiieolo;j^y nj Santa AIart<i, Colombia. The Tairona Culture, Fart II, Section 1 ■' 
Ol'jfCts of Stone, Shell, Bone and Metal J. Aldf.n M.xsuN. (.\nthropological 
Series, i'ield Museum of Xatural Historv, \'ol. 20, Xo. 2 pp 1,3.3-27.3, Chicago, 
19.36.) 

Arrhaeoloi^y of South America. J Eric Thompson. f.\nthropology Leaflet, Field 
Museum of X'atural History, Xo. ,3.3. 160 pp , 18 figs, 12 pis, map. $0.75. 
Chicago, 19,36 ) 

Two recent papers on South American archaeology represent a specific field 
account and a general survey. Mason’s report is a continuation of his description 
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b! 3;in:a Marta material. His first account described the ruins visited and the 
,.\cavation practiced on the 1922-23 field trip. Part II, Section 1 is a description of 
he objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal, including not only the material en- 
. ..ntered in the field, but also objects of the same locality in many museum collec- 
d'Cib The pottery and perhaps the skeletal material will be described in Section 2, 

; et to be published. Comparisons, distributions, and conclusions are reserved for 
Part III. As a consequence of this program the present paper is of greatest im- 
■::i.'rtdnce to archaeologists working in northern South America who can utilize the 
-I'eiul description and graphic presentation of Santa Marta artifacts for compara- 
Live purposes. A worker in \'enezuela, for example, will note many similarities be- 
i een his specimens and those illustrated from Santa Marta. Students and scholars 
v.ho desire familiarity with type material of Santa Marta will also find the report 
unv.'i.luable. Without doubt Mason is contributing one of the most detailed accounts 
of a South American archaeological region. We look forward to the description of 
•.he pottery, and above all to the important comparisons and conclusions which 
should take Colombia out of the class of archaeologically unkno\\n countries. 

Thompson's paper is intended as a non-technical review of South American 
archaeology and a guide to the Field Museum’s collections. His review of the South 
-American continent is competently handled and major problems are outlined, al- 
though, quite logically, not presented in great detail The resume of Peruvian coast 
-irchaeology is particularly c\ell treated, incorporating the major accomplishments 
in that field since the time of Joyce's general work. Many suggestions are inserted 
for the specialist, and a good perspective is presented for the general student. The 
Andean highland archaeology is more sparingly reviewed, probably because the 
latest reports were not available to the author at the time of writing. Brief accounts 
of Peruvian religion, social organization, and arts are included. 

The mass of literature on the northwest Argentine area, and the great variation 
in the authors' opinions make chronological conclusions dirlicult. Thompson fol- 
lows Eric Boman's conclusions which virtually state that all northwest .\rgentine 
archaeological divisions are roughly contemporaneous. It is my feeling that more 
thorough analc sis will show that the Diaguite culture is pre-Incaic in spite of a 
carry over into Inca times, and that the Atacameha culture is still older. Thomp- 
son does suggest that the Atacama civilization of north ('hile and northwest 
-Argentine mav be derived from a pre-Diaguite culture (which would thereby ac- 
count for some of the obvious Tiahuanaco influences). 

The sections on Ecuador and Colombia are good in spite of the fact that here, 
as cdsewhere in the accounts, the combination of archaeological, ethnological, and 
historical materials is confusing, although perhaps necessary for the museum- 
visitor reader. 

A valuable lead is presented in Thompson’s resume of the arguments for a South 
-Vmerican center of distribution to Central America in reference to certain traits. 
1 his argument is initiated in the introductory chapter and reiterated in the sections 
on Ecuador and Colombia. Thus in all probability Central .America received from 
^outh .America manioc, the seedless pineapple, the tomato, metal-working, wax- 
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casting, wax-painting of pottery, the hammock, a religious ball game, the blov, - 
gun. urn burial, datura, and the custom of chewing lime with tobacco; and possibli’ 
it received cups with a daring base, put-=t<irid.s, mammiform tetrapod bowls, hori- 
zontal figure vases with the hollow stomach forming the bowl, and a bowl with a 
relief fish detail as a rim design, ^ince some of these traits hat'e heretofore been 
considered as Central American distributions, the importance of Thompson's 
suggestions is manifest 

Wexdell C. Bexn'ett 

.Auzmcax wlrsEuu of X.tTCit \L ni>r. ■nv 

AFRICA 

Stihu dpi .■Ig/'icu L, ?. li. Le.vkey. (.\ii, 218 pp , 1.1 pis., 28 tigs , map. S2.75. 

London [Xew York]: Oxford University Press, 1936 ,) 

Stone ,lgc Africa is a pocket-sized handbook containing a complete outline of 
the prehistoric archaeology of each major section of Africa, preceded by chapters 
on Pleistocene climate and fauna, and followed by others on rupestrine art, the 
fossil men responsible for early African cultures, and the relationship of African 
prehistory to that of Europe. Dr Leakev discusses the pluvial periods of the 
Atrican Plei.stocene without attempting to correlate them to the glaciers, although 
it is clear irom the cultural connections that the second pluvial and third glacial 
periods must have been at least roughly contemporaneous. He considers the African 
launa south of the Sahara to be particularly archaic, and states that no new animals 
other than domestic varieties have evolved anywhere since the beginning of the 
Middle Pleistocene. This would make Homo Sapiens a Aliddle Pleistocene species 
along with the others, so that he would have been contemporaneous with Neander- 
thal if not with even earlier hominids. 

Last .\frica was apparently the scene of active cultural evolution from the 
earliest Pre-Chellean pebble culture down to the Mesolithic, but lost its initiative 
before the develujmient of a full .Veolithic, which it deri\ed tardily from the north. 
South .Vfrica, similarly, proceeded from a pebble culture to evolved late Paleolithic 
techniques, but retained some of the latter until the beginning of European settle- 
ment The forested part of .\frica has revealed nothing earlier than the Neolithic, 
which is hardl\ surprising since the Paleolithic manner of living seems to have 
IdMired of'cn counfrv. North Africa differs from th.e .'south and Last in lacking a 
I re-Oiellcan, but Itr Leake> presumes that such evidence will eventually be dis- 
co-, ered. In both Last Alrica and Europe, the I.evalloisian llake industry overlaps 
the later 'tage-. of the hand-a.xe culture, but in North .Lfrica the two are separated 
b; a rielmitc time gap. 

The I pper Paleolithic in Africa is peculiarly connplicate<l and suggests the pres- 
ence oi several contemporary ethnic groups, each w ith a wholly or partially separate 
industrv . Men of the I pper Paleolithic, all .w/JicHs, were nevertheless sharply di- 
\ided into races, loiig-headecl and narrow-faced ancestral Hamites in East Africa; 
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sized and big-brained Bushman progenitors in the South, a negroid at Asselar, 
north of Timbuctoo, tall, rugged-boned Cro-Magnon-like individuals in 
-■•Jzcria; and partially negroid Mediterraneans in Palestine and Egypt. 

I'r Leakey derives the Upper Paleolithic industries from contacts between pre- 
existing complexes, through the agency of parallel evolution Thus Aurignacian 
ioelops in several places from Levalloisian influenced by Acheulean, while the 
; ressure-flaking technique, be it associated with Stillbay in East and South Africa, 
-Slerian in Xorth Africa, or Solutrean in Europe, represents evolved Levalloisian 
i:, contact with Aurignacian. Microlithic cultures similarly have several separate 
' rigins Although this scheme would lead a number of parallel technological lines 
iz:to Xeolithic stone industries, Dr Leakey balks at ascribing a multiple origin to 
:he Xeolithic economy. 

A superficial analysis of this book reveals two fundamental assumptions which 
>nderly most of its reasoning. These are: (1) Homo sapiens, being fully evolved in 
:!.c iSIiddle Pleistocene, was responsible for the hand-axe cultures of Africa and 
i.urope, while the Levalloisian sequence was the property of Xeanderthal man, 
who perhaps shared it with Rhodesian. (2) Parallel evolution played as great a role 
:ri Pleistocene technical development as did diffusion. 

Xeither of these two assumptions is capable of immediate and indubitable proof. 
i're-Aurignacian sapi£>is man in Europe is still, as Dr Leakey admits "on the shelf. " 
as are his Kanem and Kanjera men from East Africa.' In Europe and Palestine 
Xeanderthal men are definitely associated with Levalloisian, in the period formerlc 
called Mousterian, but no Xeanderthal man has yet appeared in Africa. The asso- 
ciation of Rhodesian man with this industry is purely speculative, since his accom- 
pan\ ing fauna and implements were destroyed in a lead furnace. One further objec- 
tion to this division might be cited — if Levalloisian survived into the Late Pleisto- 
cene in Africa, and eventually merged itself into the Xeolithic, it must have shifted 
to a sapiens master somewhere along the road. 

The assumption of parallel evolution seems much more firmly grounded, since 
It is, after all, an ethnological consideration and few ethnologists would today deny 
ihc participation of parallelism and independent invention in human cultures. As 
Lr Leakey clearly states, parallel growth and diffusion must both be invoked, and 
the two must be used in piroper proportions. 

Dr Leakey makes it perfectly clear that many of his theories are to be considered 
tentative. Every statement of an unusual nature is guarded by some qualifying 
Aiird or phrase. The book is so full of ideas that if half of them shall be proved 
correct, its author will still have made a great advance in the study of African, and 
mcidentally of European, prehistory. Tor those who refuse to be stimulated, Sto)ie 
Africa contains an abundance of well arranged factual material. 

C.VRLETOX S. U()i)X 

H.CRVCRI) U-N'IVF.RSITY 


' Date of writing, December 5, 1936 
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AcF'pf'.'t:; mvi L'rzr,: Jrs Aft in: Afytlr.ts dir aji ik.iin.s 'iu'n VoliAr. Herman:.' 

Balaman'N. lx, 435 pp , 22 charts Berlin: Dietrich Reimcr. 1936) 

Dr Bav.mar.n's A-aiunhle cvork rests on the preliminary analysis of 2, ,300 tra.li- 
lioAs It presents a \ aat amount of material. carefull>' sifted, with, numerous sum- 
maries. tables, and distribution charts Xotw ithsianding these aids the book makes 
tough reading. Dor one thing, the author assumes as obvious certain mythological 
identifications v.hich most of us should like to see demonstrated, and his exposition 
bristles tvith such terms as ' manistic" (baaed on an intense belief in the ancestral 
line extending to the earliest period: an.i chthonic” ^involving belief in a personi- 
fied earth being' Again v.liile pieserving his iinlependence of Graebner, Schmidt 
and Froheniu'. Dr Baumann persistently refers to a scheme of his own, which can- 
not be readilc judged excepted by .-Vfricanisls, D.ach of his strata is characterized 
in term; of the poslulatedi mythological l>'pes. Thus, the Old Sudanese-X'ilotic 
group is credited with a lunar, manistic, and chthonic mythology. The author 
insists on the importance of a horticultural patriarchal culture, the "Old Xigritic," 
less ancient only than that of the Bushmen and Tygmies (pp. 4, 3S6'). It is markedly 
manistic, with celcslidl beings unimportant or absent, but the first ancestor is 
snmetime.s considered a high-god, as when Unkulunkulu among the Zulu fuses with 
the notion of a sky deity I'p 24 xo b 

Baumann contrasts true creation by a celestial high-god, who moulds human 
beings out o: clay. w. ith the manistic technique of merely summoning them to ap- 
pear out of caves, rocks, trees, swamps, etc, (pp. 164-74;. In addition to these two 
methods he recognizes procreation b\ a male Sky and a female Earth deity; the 
activities of culture-heroes (Ihii'n in-A > h '"ho may shade into the ancestral or 
] rickslc-r t>pe: and direct descent of men from a high-god (pp. 174-S('J. 

Baumann argues for the antiquity of the high-god. and the Iltilhriii'^t'r concepts 
in .\frira — convincingly, it seems, both from the range and the character of their 
(listrib'.ition ' j)p 1 7,s, ! ,'-12 I Defining myih> as concerned with cosmic view .s, he gives 
little emphasis to the Trickster, though of course he recognizes the impossibility 
of an absolute cleavage between folk-tales and origin tales. From this point of 
clew he is impressed with the eolorlLssne~-s of .-kfrican fanev, which he contrasts 
with that of ( icc-ani.itis and .\niericans African m> lholog> centers in anlliropogony, 

not costnogoii-. Ij/p !, ISS.ddOj W here the author finds conceptions on a grander 
scale, as among ihe ^otuba, he scents Meiiilcrraiiean and Indian inlluences. 

Here lies (,f the most fast inating Kal'.ircs of the book, but also one on which 
the etlni' I'.'U si must await the xerdict of I g'-[ito!ogists ,ind Nanskritists d'o the 
reciL'.', cr l! p„r,dleD cited seem of uneoual calue, but scceral are doubtless note- 
c.ort.h; lir.i-. in the \ i.shn'.ipiirai'ia the earth goiidc-ss I’rithic'i is pursued b_v her 
son I’rilliu. o.ho raxishc- her or tears oyicn her womb, while the \'oruba deitj' 
Jema la— -,'d'o iilcmiucd a^ terrestrial bj Baumann- is pursued and ravished bj 
her son, her liiir-liiig bo'!;, ^pew ing forth the gods ' [,p HI, ISDi .\gain the Kanioka 
I '"111 hern Coi-ui. i -top. of origin of desth p.itallels Ihe I'oila e(|ui valent God causes 
men to ilie for good because in-tead of serious mourning the_\' laugh soon after a 
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'r!;il-de;ith Ip. 285' The a^sociatiun of llre-making with creation fpp, 51, 177'), 
.'! t’ne vulva v. ith a w ound (p, 395 f.'i, and the cult of fig-trees ipp. 213, 23 o i are also 
'raced to Imlia, rvhich is said to have specially affected Kent a and Rhodesia. 

liauinann further accepts Talbot's and Meek’s argument for Egyptian and other 
Mediterranean connections ("pp. 157, 172;. He traces the Bachama ^northern Isi- 
ccria hero Xzeanzo, who fights the t)Od of the Dead, to the Isis and Horns myth 
pp. 154. ISO), calls attention to the Yoruba world-egg, in which the Sky and 
earth deities are squeezed together (p. 193); and identifies the ram-headed Jukun 
i.Xigeria) god Amma with Khnumu (pp 158, 172). The Grussi O'olta region) con- 
ceive the sky as having originated from a cowskin thrown upward, so that the 
horns turn into sun and moon, the tail into the milky way (p. 147). Though the 
Turasiatic and American earth-diver motif is absent, the notion of a primeval sea 
is noted, e.g , among the Yoruba, and is likewise derived from Egypt (p. 190). 
'I hese influences appear strongest in the Xilotic region and on the west coast, but 
L.vtend at least to the Kasai (p. 393). 

Quite apart from such stimulating suggestions which must await the judgment 
of specialists, this work provides the first comprehensive survey of the field. We 
might have wished for fuller treatment of motifs irrespective of cosmic associations. 
For the comparative folk-lorist the material cited sometimes lacks definiteness 
Ihus, the Haussa story labeled "magic flight" (p. 96) evidenil\' conforms to the 
classic t\pe, but it is not clear whether this applies also to the instances, all too 
briefly alluded to, from the Zulu, Ronga, and Kimbundu. However, the folk-lorist, 
loo, may profit from this rich collection. It is well to know that the dearth of ,\frican 
deluge m_\ ths has been greatly exaggerated (p. 307 5i/ ), that the earth-diver motif 
H really absent (p 190), that the existence of separate men's and women's villages 
is widespread (p, 354). Finally, we may mention theTheft of Fire stories (p 359 sq ), 
only one of several distinct categories of tales explaining the origin of this cultural 
tcature. 

Robert H. Lowir, 

I'nTCFRsITV of t'-M.IFoRM \ 

^K’l'kuiisller. FAhnof,raphi‘:i.hc ShiiHiii nher den Sdniitzkiinstlcr bii den Stanimen der 
Alutii und Giiro iin Innein der FJfenhcinkuste H.rxs HiMitF.i.HF.KER. (SO pp., 
33 illus , map Stuttgart- Strecker und Schroder, 1935), 

-Mthough the autluir of this little book, a lavman, disclaims all attempt at 
making a stclistic anal; sis of negro art or a psv chological analysis of .-Vfrican 
artists, he nevertheless furnishes more clues to both these questions than any 
book on .\frican art 1 have yet .-^een, 1 le simply presents the material he secured from 
his informants w ith the answ ers to (juestions relating primarily to the human beings 
'•'ho make and use the obiects Such quc'-tions concern the purpose of the objects, 
attitudes toward them held b\ their creators and their purchasers, incentives to 
linidied craftsmanship, modes of apprenticeship, motor habits and. jiroeedure, 
materials used and nie.ins of securing them, standards and crilieisin of cie.Uois 
and oi the general imblie, jirestige value, taste and analvsi- of taste by artists 
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The data here presented, like so much naive material, furnish certain surprise^ 
more astonishing to the theorist than to the field-worker ■^ho becomes accustome-- 
to them. For instance, it is interesting to note that none of Himmelheber's in- 
formants acknowledges a love for carving itself, but learns the craft because c: 
the income and prestige it brings, both of which are highly valued. And this in 
spite of the fact that art appreciation and good taste are general in the tribes. 

Perhaps the cruelty of the masters and the strenuous life the apprentice leads 
account largely for this attitude. Style is analyzed implicitly, and, of course, not 
completely, in the artists’ criticisms of standards and in the remarks made by the 
Atutu and Guru laymen in choosing objects as firstrate or less than that. These re- 
marks show that religious and other factors have set limitations on the style which 
one ignorant of its details could not detect. 

The author, for e.xample, generally agreed with the natives as to the relative 
merits of particular groups of objects, but in one case disagreed about two carved 
web-beams of looms. Upon analysis it turned out that the native chose his favorite 
because the forehead of the small head was nicely rounded whereas the other was 
flat and receding The choice was correct from the Guro point of view since it is 
important for them to indicate with sure strokes the prominences of the frontal 
bones. 

Ihese are only suggestions which the reader will find more satisfactorily de- 
scribed in the book. If his interest in primitive art is like mine, he will wish that 
someone would settle down with these people and give us a thorough-going study of 
these and other questions suggested by them 

One should note that the author is con\ersant with the literature of the region, 
and that he used it to approach his own problems but did not allow it to color his 
own finds, since in his reading, as well as in his work with the natives, he seems to 
be well provided with discrimination. 

Gl.advs a. Reich.ard 

li.'.R.V \KI) Cl iLLUoE 

Im Lande des (radii: 11 anderun^en ziaischen Volkslrummern Sudabessinieiis. E. 
JE-VSEx -X\d n. Rhutekt. (\ eniffentlichung des Forschungsinstituts fur Kultur- 
morphologie. 608 pp , 40 pis., 174 figs., 3 maps R.IM. 14. Stuttgart; Strecker 
und Schroder, 19,16 ) 

ihis substantial report relates in detail the itinerary and observations recorded 
during the Deutschen Inner- .Afrikanischen Forschungs-E.xpedition of 1934— ,35 under 
the leadershij) of Professor Too Frobeiiius. 

I he \ olume is diviileci into two equal parts, the former dealing with a chron- 
ological description of the journey written in diary form. Preceding this is a brief 
historical introduction dealing with the legendary period, the .Axum kingdom, 
.Vmharic influences of the Middle -Ages, and Alohammedan penetration by con- 
version and conquest. The historical review is continued into modern times, in- 
cluding the reigns of Theador, Mcnilek, and Ilaile Selassie. 
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I'bruughout nine chapters the sections of the itinerary are dealt with rather after 
•; . h,shion of the early explorers. One has to read carefully to make ethnological 
’.lings, for the information is interwoven with much descriptive matter, which 
= o: general interest rather than specific scientific value. Vet the course of the 
. ..rnt'. is made clear by a map (p. 310) indicating the route from -\ddis Abeba, 

: . th'.". estward to the Kenia frontier. This cartography, combined with division 
ni., chapters each of which deals with a specified part of the itinerary, enables the 
r.oder to make his localizations of customs, though no assistance is given in the 
' cn;)arative study of these. Each item of information seems to be isolated, we 
;..:1 to see the pattern as a whole. This disjointed effect cannot be avoided when the 
li.iry method is used, 

Nevertheless, the narrative contains references to town planning, funerary 
-i.r.uinents, law, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, and totemism. The sacred serpent 
not forgotten, and the able brush of artist Bayolc enlivens the pages with sketches 
: ph_\ sical types, musical instruments, and domestic utensils. Like the subject 
n.auer the illustrations are miscellaneous; they are arranged by the hand of the 
’rtist rather than the ethnographer. The photography is excellent. Plate \T is 
ciriicularly interesting from the culture contact point of view. The Egvptians 
'.'•ere fond of humorous sketches of animal life, as for example, a cat herding geese, 
i.'i this -Lbyssinian painting the precise Egyptian touch of humor, and of tech- 
ni'iue as well, is evident in scenes showing the wedding of the cat and the mouse, 
;ind the brotherhood of the animals. In the latter picture the carnivorous animals 
fc ^eated at a meal with the herbivorous animals. 

The latter half of the volume approaches ethnology more seriously under seven 
'vp.irate captions, including pastoral pursuits and agriculture, death and burial, 
n’.cgalithic monuments, and folklore, t'omparalive study of customs and their Jis- 
■^riljutiou is aided by several maps of .-\frica showing localities of occurrence. The 
’■ ')Ok gives a glossary of .Lmharic and other words, a bibliography, and an index 
.'.Inch is far too brief for the size of the book. 

The work is a valuable record of factual material, also a testimony to the in- 
iii'try and skill of all concerned. Hut perhaps the collaborators would agree that 
I'.ii enormous amount of work remains to be done in further classification of facts, 
■mii in showing their present dav function, as well as their specific relationship to 
the (iata given in the historical introduction. 

Wilfrid Dysux II.xmbly 

In LI) yirsF.l'M OF XvTI'RM H1-.T0RY 

j ar Trihes of South Aft'lcti : V olu mo 1 1 , Sootiun /, Pintos i—xl: T ho 1 a Thoti^o . 

Nf. l)rGG.\x-('Ri ININ'. Descriptive notes on the Plates by HenrPPhilippe 
Junod. (28 pp., 40 pis. 25 s. Cambridge; Deighton, Bell and Co., 1935 ) 

1 his latest section of the series of volumes of illustrations of the r.icial types of 
^outh .African natives contains forty photographic studies of the \a I'honga ami 
li'.eir country. 4'he plates are grouped under two headings: the \a ihonga of the 
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Transvaal and those of Portuguese East Africa. The volume might be an atlas cr 
album to Junod’s Lf/'t’ of a South African Tri'ce. 

Mr Duggan-Cronin’s fine photographs embrace, so far as they form a pictorial 
commentary on Thonga life, a fair variety of subjects. There are two views of 
landscape, which, with the background of some of the other pictures, give a good 
idea of the nature of the country. The majority of the other pictures are portraits 
two are of named individuals, five of other notables, three of persons connected 
w ith magic or the healing art. Others illustrate the domestic and industrial activities 
of women, or men’s occupations such as war, fishing, the manufacture of head rings, 
etc. 

The subjects are well selected to show the considerable variety of racial types; 
the differences, for example, between '‘commoners’’ and "aristocrats” being rather 
remarkable. The contrast between the beautiful beaded costumes of the Transvaal 
women and the dingy attire of the people living in Portuguese East .Africa marks 
almost as strong a divergence in local habits which is attributed to the influence 
of Transvaal Xguni, from whom came the conquerors of the \'a Thonga. Mr Junod'a 
notes to the pictures provide what might almost be called a summary view of the 
culture and not only of its material aspects, while the Introduction by the general 
editor of the series offers a very concise historical and ethnographical sketch of the 
people. 

Since, as the editor sa\ s in the concluding paragraph of his introduction, "no 
one can underestimate the terrific impact of our civilization on Thonga life,” the 
importance of preserving in such fine pictures as these, an outward presentiment at 
least of a distinctive way of life should, itself, not be underestimated. With the 
intensive recruiting among the Thonga of laborers for the Witwatersrand mines, 
it cannot be very much longer before ‘‘the natural set of ideas and customs of the 
I honga in hi= kraal” has been altogether diverted into and lost in the current of 
change. 'I he editor has, however, still hope that, presumably under like influence 
of "those in South .Africa who know the value of the past,” the "new forms of life 
may be grafted on the old tree, without hampering the source of genuine Thonga 
contributions to the future of South .Africa.” 

There i^ a bibliography, admittedly incomplete, particularly as to the Portu- 
guese sources. For a list, aEo said to be incomplete, of vernacular publications, 
reference is made to Bantu Studies, \'ol. 7, Xo. 1. 

H. U. Hall 

Pf\wviv\xi\ 


ASI-A A.VD EUROPE 

TranciLiioHS oj the Asiatic Society of Japan. Second Series, ]'ols. 9-13. (London; 
Kegan T’aul, Trench, Trubnerand Co., 19,52-1936 ) 

I he pre.Fetu re\ iew selects a number of items from the five volumes listed, omit- 
ting those papers of minor or incidental pertinence to anthropology. The editing of 
the \ ulumes is w ell done. With few exceptions, annotations, bibliographic references, 
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id 'Aords otherwise ambiguous, are given in both Latinized and ideographic form, 
i'he SocietA 's Editor is Mr Hugh Eyas. 

Early Japanese Laia and Administration, by G. B. Sansom (Part 1 in Vol. 9; 
Itirt 2 in Vol. 11). Notes on Japanese larv in the early historical period; valuable for 
deformation regarding social life. Sansom modestly comments that these notes pre- 
'ii'A neither to completeness nor authority; that they were gathered while preparing 

Japan, a Short Cultural History, and were intended for personal use. But the 
icody of Japanese cultural history and of comparative law is the richer for his 
courtesy in making the material available for publication. 

Shoku Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from 697-791 A.D., translated and annotated 
do; J. S. Snellen (Vol 11). There has long been a demand for a translation of the 
Seor’.i. Xihongi, which continues the Imperial Court records from the end of the 
Xikongi, the great classic translated by Aston. Mr Snellen presents a carefully an- 
notated translation of the first three kwan (books) together with an Introduction, 
"he Shoku Xikongi is an invaluable source of information regarding ancient 
Japanese social organization, law, social classes, kinship, and cultural forms gen- 
erally. The translator promises to publish the remainder of the forty kwan as soon 
as possible. 

The Ainu Bear Festival, by John Batchelor (\'ol. 11). .A summary of Ainu be- 
liefs regarding the bear, with a description of the bear festival as witnessed over fifty 
years ago. Rapid disintegration of Ainu cultural life enhances the value of the de- 
scriptive material. Less discursive than Batchelor’s other works, the paper does not 
digress to present theories of origin or hypothetical interpretations. 

An Inquiry Concerning the Origin, Development, and Present Situatioi of the Eta 
in Relation to the History of Social Classes in Japan, by Shigeaki Xinomiya (\'ol. 
id). In Japanas elsewhere, popularbeliefinalleged racial differences is far more effi- 
cient in maintaining social discrimination than actual genetic differences. Mr 
Xinomiya thinks the eta, or outcasts, were originally derived from the etori, 
menials Avho gathered food for hawks and hunting dogs in the seventh century; 
adoption of Buddhism outlawed their occupation and forced them into butchering, 
leather-working, care of tombs, killing of animals and handling of bodies — occupa- 
tions beyond the pale of Buddhist respectability. Joined through the centuries by- 
slaves, condemned persons, disinherited warriors, and other outcasts, they dwelt 
in separate villages and came to be regarded as a source of defilement. The mono- 
graph includes a valuable summary of the history of Japanese social classes, show- 
ing the transformation of the class hierarchy of each era into that of the ne.xt. 
Hibliography and footnotes are valuable. 

Alien Land Tenure in Japan, by Robert Karl Reischauer (Vol. Li, entire). .A 
aiholarly contribution to the study of Japanese law, international law, and property- 
ownership. .Anthropologists may be interested in the summary of the meagre data 
of Japanese concepts of the alien and his rights in pre-Ferry days. 

A ihiikawakami Jinja, bv R. .A. B. Fonsonby Fane (\ ol. 10), Reconstruction of 
tile ceremonies, and summarv of the data accumulated by the Shinto priest Mori- 
guchi Xarakichi, relative to the probable location of an important early- shrine of the 
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Japanese rain-deity. Comment by Dr Kato includes tables of Imperial offerings, at 
various dates, of horses — black for rain, white (rarel>, chestnut) when sunshine 
vas desired. 

hiari: Its Origin, Dei'clopmenl, and Xatiirc, by D. C Buchanan (\'ol 12, en- 
tire'). This is the first specific study in English of the cult of Inari, ubiquitous in 
Japan: the multiform beliefs and confused theology which provide an underhing 
unitv in the cult are described in rich detail. The fountainhead of Inari is MyObu 
Shrine at Fushimi in Kyoto, Dr Buchanan has obtained most of his material there. 

The real Inari is a female agricultural deity whose messenger is the fo.x, hence 
the popular confusion of Inari with fox-worship. Inari deities are legion, and the 
worshipper is often uncertain as to the identity of the deity of a particular shrine. 
Trior to invention of the term Shinto to distinguish indigenous Japanese religious 
practices from Buddhism, Inari flourished as a cult of food and fertility. Inari prac- 
tices have always occupied an important place in the amorphous religion of Shinto, 
but Buchanan’s contention that Inari was originally central and only later sup- 
planted by the cult of the Sun Goddess Amaterasu may be slow of acceptance until 
further evidence is provided. 

In modern Japan Inari is all things to all people: fox-spirit to the serving maid, 
god of food and plenty to the peasant, deity of wealth to the business man, phallic 
deity to lovers and prostitutes, patron of metal workers and industrial enterprises, 
fortune teller, and healer of the baby's croup. T'he red shrines are everywhere: in 
remote mountain nooks, in busy department stores, in shipyards, automobile fac- 
tories, and — if not yet, before long — in aeroplanes. Inari is a pantheon rather than 
a god. Buchanan lists nine deities worshipped at Fushimi. food spirit, earth spirit, 
goddess of sexual attraction, god of wealth, god of harvest, and four deities of 
growing rice. Ten other subsidiary gods are also worshipped on the sacred mountain 
of Fushimi. A two-million \en 'Tnari cathedral’’ was built in 1930 at Toyokawa; in 
Tokyo are the ".Syphilis-pueventing Inari" and the ' Wife-lu\-e Inari,’’ in Matsue 
is the ■ Children's Inari," Ancient and modern festivals, ritual, charms, and divina- 
tion are described. 

Less satisfactory are the chapters on "The Origin of Inari" and "The Fox and 
hiari," To the author under review , the dicta of Menzies, Frazer, and Hume settle 
the question of the origin ami nature of religion, and origins arc deduced from 
theories not too well sub^tantiateil. Race and culture are confused, and an over- 
simplified solution of the problem of Japanese origin.s li.sts "three distinct races, 
namely, the Troto-( 'aucafian, the T unguric-Mongedian, and the Troto-Malay.’ 
Ihe .rinu are assumed to represent the first "race" and \inu practice.s are uncriti- 
cal!}' cited when conwnient to e.xplain Inari, Korean and Siberian tribes are re- 
gardeil as repre.sentmg the second strain, and scattered details of Korean and .‘''i- 
berian shama.ni>m provide a lame explanation of ^houliler-blade div ination, votive 
oflerings (;f horses, etc. To the I’roto-Malav element are attributed practicev 
analogous to cu.-^tonis described in Skeat's Malay wider knowledge of 

other A.-,iatic peoples and of ethnograjrhic literature might have altered the picture 
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Facile generalizations and rationalizations concerning “primitive” man and men- 
tality are invoked to account for Inari origins, and although evidence cited indicates 
ihffusion of the fox-cult from China, a personal "conviction” declares that fox- 
'.orship in Japan antedates Chinese influence. The legend of the youth who saw 
r’nxes breathing fire at night is explained by the assumption that the foxes had been 
gnawing phosphorescent wood, and Baelz’s explanation of fox-possession is un- 
critically quoted: viz., that normal people think with one half of the brain, while 
the other half functions in possession. 

With apologies to Shakespeare, the field work that men do lives after them; 
their theories are best interr'd with their bones. Dr Buchanan’s monograph is 
of permanent worth, and despite the shortcomings noted, it will continue as an 
authoritative source. It is carefully annotated; the English bibliography is supple- 
mented by an excellent Japanese bibliography; ideographs are provided wherever 
necessary; the index is adequate. The point is not stressed, but the evidence might 
convince a reader that the official declaration of the nonreligious character of Shinto 
is a mere iMacchiavellian subterfuge to evade the religious freedom clause of the 
Japanese constitution. 

Docgl.^s C. H.a.rin'g 

SxR.xcrsE, Xew York 

Roman Alpine Routes. W.\lier Woodbl'rn Hyde. (Memoirs, .\merican Philo- 
sophical Society, \'ol. 2. xvi, 248 pp., map. $,3.00. Philadelphia; University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935.) 

Professor Hyde's treatise embraces a much wider field than the title suggests. 
.\lthough concerned primarily with the last century of the Republic and the Western 
Empire, the work is b>' no means limited to the confines of that interval of Roman 
era. Its broad historical aspect is best reflected in the significant observation that 
"the .Mps, despite their height, have never formed an impassable barrier to man” 
(pp viii-i.x). 

\'iewed in the light of general culture history, and evaluated from the standpoint 
of continuity, the main subject is fittingly revealed in its proper relationship to pre- 
ceding as well as to succeeding periods. The Romans did not have to open any new 
roads over the .Yips They simply adopted and improved various trails already laid 
out before their time and quite thoroughly distributed over the entire mountain 
system. The author maintains that "the use of the major pass-routes has been con- 
tinuous from prehistoric times down to the present" (p. 194). By "prehistoric times" 
he bpecificall_\ implies the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron .-Vges, thereby adhering to 
the frequentlv preferred narrow definition. This perhaps explains the omission to 
mention the Paleolithic occupation, which is well documented deep in the .\lps. It 
is obvious, of course, that a continuous use of ancient .-Vlpine pass-routes is not 
demonstrable until from the Neolithic -\ge onward. Even then, however, this quali- 
lication has more of a relative than an absolute value. .\t any rate, some .\lpine trails 
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^^•ere pioneered as early as the Neolithic Age, during which the Brenner Pass was 
settled along its entire course. Others were established in the Bronze and Iron Ages 
These arteries linked widely separated areas and served to accommodate cultural 
trai'ilc and ethnic movements Over them came into the plains of northern Ital_\ 
some of the peoples who were later amalgamated into the basic Roman stock. Cer- 
tain cultural expressions, derived from trans-Alpine inspirations, and transmitted 
via such ancient trails, were absorbed in the forces which ultimately moulded the 
foundation of Roman civilization. Indeed, over the Alps eventually came the de- 
cisive onslaught which detroyed the Western Empire. A legacy of prehistoric 
pioneering with the Romans, the .\lpine pass-routes becam.e, in turn, a heritage of 
the Tliddle Ages, and finally of our own times "Their story, then.” the author 
concludes, "is in brief merely the increasing use man has made of them throughout 
the ages. For their number and location had been fixed for all time by the conforma- 
tion of the .Alpine barrier” tp. 194) 

The scholar's wide familiarity with the .Alps, and specifically his numerous rec- 
onnoitering excursions on foot, give a distinct advantage to his authority. The 
subject matter is conveniently treated under logical geographical subdivisions, and 
there is an appended discourse on the much disputed question of Hannibal's pass. 
\\ ritten in a fluent style, the volume is fully as enjoyable as it is profitable, and cer- 
tainly fills a prominent need in American literature. 

\T..-tDiMiR J. Fewkes 

C \MBRIDG£, HLSLTTS 

'1 he Tnsse Iron-Age Mcgalilhic Monument iSir Robert Mond's Excavation). Its 
Quadruple Sculptured Breasts and their Relilion to the Mother-Goddess Cosmic 
Cult \ . C, C. Cdlll'm (.\ii, 123 pp., 35 pis., 14 figs. S4.U0. New A'ork: Oxford 
University Press, 1935 i 

This megalithic monument, of the allce eouverte type, is situated on the property 
of Baron Robert Surcouf in the Commune of Tresse, .Arrundissement of St. Alalo, 
Department of ne-et-\ ilaine. It belongs to a late phase of the Megalithic Age and 
had not been previously excavated, but had been mentioned as earlv as 1883 in an 
inventory of the megalithic monuments of the region. 

The monument dates from the first century A.D,, proLablv in the reign of 
Domitian 1 he contents of this native (lallic tomb include’ potterv (some hand- 
made, some turned on the wheel), flint and chert implements, beads, fibula frag- 
ment-., bones, charcoal, an iron sword, and a Roman coin, 

I he chief interest of the monument lies in the two stones with pairs of sculptured 
bosses representing human mammie. These are supposed to represent the Oreat 
Mother, whose cult was so iiupular throughout .\rniurican (laid in the days of the 
Roman Occupation (and perhaps even earlier), anil which is believed to have 
s[)reaii from .Asia Minor, Syria, and the .Aegean Islands b\ wa\ of the Mediterranean 
to the Iberian peninsula and .Armorica. 
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The excavation and prompt publication of this remarkable monument is a re- 
minder of the great debt archeology owes to the foresight and generosity of Sir 
Robert Mond. 

flEORGE t'lRAXT MacCVROY 

Yale Un'i\ ersity 

PHYSICAL AXTHROPOLOGY 

The Physical Anthropolo'iy of the Seminole Indians of Oklahoma. Wilton Marion 
Krogman. (Pubblicazioni del Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della 
Popolazione, Serie 3, \’ol. 2. xi, 199 pp., 36 pis , 6 hgs., 1 maps. 20 lire. Rome: 
Failli, 1935.) 

This publication is for the most part devoted to a very extensive analysis by 
Dr Krogman of a series of anthropometric measurements and observations taken 
:'n adult and sub-adult Seminole and mixed Seminole Indians of Oklahoma. In 
addition there are some notes by J. X. Hadley on the socio-economic status of the 
Oklahoma Seminoles, and a relatively small section by II. Hamlin which deals with 
certain vital statistics and health data on the same group 

.\s a htting introduction to the discussion of the anthropometric data, Dr 
Krogman begins with a very clear and concise historical analysis of the ethnic 
r.n.ike-up and population statistics of the Florida Seminoles as well as those of 
( ikldhuma. The various elements which form the present day populations are 
pointed out and it is concluded quite rightly that 

The Oklahoma Seminole is an e.xlremcly mi.xed type nun-Muskhogcan iHitchiii) plu' Musk- 
hegean (Creek), White, Xegro These are his essential ingredients .\dd to this inUrmixture 
with other Indians and the crossing and re-crossing of all the variants, and the ’ full-blood" 
oecnmes at best a full-blood Indian rather than a full-bloodod. Seminole 

The anthropometric analysis which forms the main body of the report deals 
with observations, measurements and indices of adults of the following .groups 
pure-blood Seminole (bOc". 19 5), Seminole plus Creek (20, T, 23?'), Seminole 
pku White (7 cf , 21 ? j, Seminole plus Xegro (2 c’.) 7 pure Creek c5 o’’ , 3 ? ') 

Or Krogman describes in detail the various characteristics of the above groups 
and finds among other interesting results that the Seminole and Creek types arc 
substantially identical. Tarticular attention is paid to an attempt to establish the 
purity of his full-blood Seminole group by means of tests of degree of homogeneity. 
Comparisons are made betw een the standard ileviations and coefficients of variation 
of the Seminole group with those of other series considered to be relaliveiy homo- 
geneous. rhe conclusion reached on this point is that the sample of male full-blood 
Seminoles has a degree of unity which argues for a minimum amount of mixture 
To the serious student of the phvsical anthropology of the .\merican Indian who 
wishes to use these data, this reviewer must point out some important ci.nsidera- 
tions. In the first place, it is found necessary to question the degree of accurdcx 
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and reliability of the fulhblood Seminole classification. Krogman selected his full- 
blooiis on a purelv genealogical basis from information given by the subjects them- 
selves, which was later checked with Campbell's Iiidtx (.derived from government 
census data). He designates as full-bloods those individuals in whose genealogy no 
alien blood has entered for three or four generations. Such a basis for selection is 
notoriously unreliable in southern and southeastern United States Indian groups, 
particularly when such data are obtained from the government rolls and when the 
possession of Xegro blood is considered to be a social stigma. The lack of purity of 
the full-blood classification for his Seminole group is attested to by the material 
itself. For example, Krogman records a female full-blood Seminole with blue eyes 
with the comment (p. 34) 

The blue eyes noted in a full-blood Seminole female was a puzzle Her genealogy showed no 
White blood during the past four generations 

In addition Krogman tabulates a high percentage of non-straight hair. His figures for 
59 full-blood Seminole males are 47 with straight hair and 12 or 20..39c with wavy 
or curly hair. For the females, out of a total of 49 he gives only 43 with straight 
hair and 6 or 12. 2^^^ with wavy hair. Moreover, his photographs of full-blood Sem- 
inoles show evidences of Negro and White admixture. With regard to this group, the 
fact that the standard deviations and coefficients of variation are not substantially 
higher than other relatively homogeneous series is no conclusive proof of the purity 
of the full-bloods .Admixture of the Seminoles with other alien stocks is of such 
long standing, approximately four centuries with Whites and a considerably long 
period with Negroes, that sufficient time has elapsed for a stabilizing of the mi.xed 
population into a relatively homogeneous group. It is true, however, if such mix- 
tures were of a very recent nature, this fact would probably have been apparent in 
higher variabilities of the anthropometric characters 

And finalh', the detailed tabulation of the full-blood Seminoles listed in the 
Appendix does not tally with the number described in the body of the manuscript. 
Instead of 60 full-blood adult Seminole males, the Appendix lists onlv 43, and in- 
stead of 49 females, the Appendix again gives only 3X What this disparity is due 
to, this reviewer is unable to say. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, Dr Krogman is to be commended for 
his courage and ability in carrying through with such effectiveness a field study 
which started under the most trying and disheartening conditions. 

r.ARL C. .Seltzer 

UxI\ I’RsITY 


The Ilrrit, igt of the Bounty The Story of Pilioini IhrouBi Six Genenilions H.arry L. 
Sh-Apiro (xv, 329 pp., 18 illus. $3 00. New York; Simon and Schuster, 1936.) 

It is Section I\^, ‘'Biological,” of the volume under reA'iew that is intended 
primarily for anthropolugists. Having complete genealogical records in the Pitcairn 
Island Regiitcr, checked and amplified with the aid of trustworthy informants. Dr 
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'hdpiro was able to determine precisely what combinations of Anglo-Saxon and 
>1\ nesian are present in practically every descendant of the Bounty mutineers and 
their Tahitian women living in Pitcairn. Both strains embodv combinations of di- 
erse racial heritage. Genetically, the study is therefore significant with respect to 
'.he behavior of heritable characters of two known composite racial types over a 
pe'ind of a hundred and fifty years. .\s such, it is unique and highly significant. 

Hybrid vigor, well recognized in cross fertilization in the lower animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is evident in Pitcairn both in stature and in fertility. Pitcairn 
Glanders are on the average taller than the average of the Tahitians or the English, 
i'he child-bearing capacity of the early generations of hybrid Pitcairn women is 
mazing '“Maria Christian was born in 1815, married at fourteen years of age, pro- 
j'.,ced twenty-five children including twins, and survived three husbands’’ (.p. 
242'. -\t the peak of their production the women of Pitcairn produced an average 
lamily of 11.4 children. (Averages in .Vmerica range from 2 .1.1 to 4 1.1 2 In recent 
cererations fertility decreases, possibly due to disease Inbreeding seems not to 
have resulted in either physical or mental deterioration. 

Dominance in inheritance of certain traits appears to be demonstrated. Tahitian 
skull form is dominant in length of head and constriction of brow — the distinctively 
Polynesian forehead, narrower than that of the English, is exaggerated so that the 
Pitcairners' minimal frontal diameter averages less than that of the Tahitians. On 
t.ne other hand, Pitcairners have narrow faces like the English 

In the matter of eye pigmentation an interesting situation exists. The women, 
’•'hose averages approximate theoretical expectations, have darker eyes than the 
men (p. 2282, 



light 

Iniermediitic 

Brown 

Pitcairn men 

6 45 

64.51 

29,03 

Pitcairn women 

4.84 

37.69 

58 06 


I his may indicate sex-linked inheritance of this trait But that such exists is not 
proven, since no crosses of English women with Tahitian men exist to be studied. 
The persistence of the recessive character in the men interestingly illustrates the 
biological phenomenon termed "conservation of the genes." 

Section III, "Cultural.” gives an interesting picture of what happens when 
.\omen with one heritage have been married and resettled in a new locale by men 
"! another race and culture. Dr Shapiro has presented this phase of his story ade- 
quately for the purposes of his work. But this cultural stud\ calls for original ob- 
.-•ervation and analysis by a social anthropologist. 

The author's naive use of barbarous English spellings of Polynesian words and 
names deserves severe criticism. He appears to write with contented obliviousness 
to the painstaking monographs of his ethnological and linguistic colleagues. 1 uii : 
doudoee (tutui, candle-nut2 on pages 145 and 146, and the spelling of the name of the 
tamous Tahitian chiefess Purea ("Oberreah,” page .T5). In a different category and 
more blameworthv is the misspelling popoe (p. 1492, for the well-known Marquesan 
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popoi, '.vhich is to be found repeatedly printed correctI\' in at least six monographs 
of the museum under whose auspices the author has done his Pacihe research. 

The Pitcairners have had the good fortune to be registered in the annals of 
science and historc by a scientist '.vhose sympathetic nature responded to theirs so 
genuinelv that the reader leels the book to be as true in subtle human intangibles 
as it is accurate in fact. The Heritage of the Bounty is, moreover, delightful reading, 
ilavored throughout with a characteristic charm and humor. 

E d. Cr.xighill H.vndy 

Bis.'imp Museum 

GEXER.kL 

The Eintr-y^enee of Human Culture C.-tRl. J. W-VRonx. (ISb pp., 10 pis. $2.00. Xew 
York- Macmillan Company, 1936 ) 

The outstanding feature of Dr Warden's book is the argument whereby the 
author makes his own title somewhat tautological. It is his thesis that culture is 
something essentially and e.xclusively human, possessed by no other animal. He 
demonstrates this at some len.gth by a careful survey of social behavior of animal 
groups, in which he shows that all lack one or more of the essential mechanisms of 
culture, invention, coinmumcation, and social habituation. Such training or mimic- 
ry as may be observed among animals he dismisses as merely the perfecting oi 
innate abilities, whereas social habituation is the transmission of invented behavior 
patterns. He does not, however, discuss the signiiicance of regional variations in the 
behavior of animals of the same species, as in the hunting habits of lions in East 
Africa. iMssibly he would attribute these to minute germinal variations in the 
animals in question, his onl\ recourse, since he denies communication to all animals 
except man. With only this exception. Dr Warden's analysis provides a logical and 
conx'incing 'olution to the ve.xed problem of animal culture. 

Insect, bird, and mammalian societies are made p>ossible by inherited capacities 
for specific types of .--ocial behavior, termed biosOcial mechanisms. These have 
evolved independent!) in a large number of widely separated animal forms, and 
there is no reason to believe that the biusocial mechanisms of one species will re- 
semble those of aniAher, unless it can be shown that the two species separated after 
the biu'oeial mechanisms had evolveil Hence, the social life of monkeys has no 
bearing on tlie biusocial mechanisms jiresent in man, and it is only from the study 
of the grc\.t ape.- that we can get any idea of the biusocial substratum of human 
culiure rile c\i-lence of such a substratum is assumed, since it is hardly conceiv- 
able that a noii-socia! animal could develop culture. The biosocial equipment of man 
include' the ten<leniy of young individuals to [day together, of dominant males to 
protect the >oang and feeble, anrl the natural tendency to train as well as the 
innate abilU;, to be docile Such patterns, according to the author, were millions 
oi > ears old in the anlhro|>oid line before man and culture emerged. 

I )nce culture is distinguished from biusocial teiwiciicies, iJr Warden’s remarks 
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about it tend to follow the conventional anthropological treatment: traits and trait 
Complexes are defined and illustrated, but the point is made that any culture is 
more than the sum of its component traits, i e., that it constitutes a system. A pri- 
mary pattern of culture is worked out (somewhat like the older one presented by 
Wissler'i, and each of its component activities is related to one of the needs and 
traits present in human nature. The difficulties inherent in any such schematic 
presentation of complex and interrelated phenomena are recognized by the author, 
and any criticism of his primarv cultural pattern could only repeat the limitations 
which he himself states In a brief discussion of the secondary patterns of culture, by 
v.idch he appears to mean the variations which induddual cultures show on the 
primary pattern observable in all culture, he discusses the roles of invention and 
diffusion, emphasizing the factors common to both. 

To the reviewer, the weakest parts of the book are the chapters on the evolution 
of man and the ex'olution of culture. Here there is little that is new, and (but this is 
only a personal judgment) not always the best of what is old. Dr Warden is very 
generous with tim.e. giving Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus an antiquity of one 
and a half million years and atlributin.g them to the Pliocene period. Loyal to 
Central Asia as the birthplace of man, he goes so far as to suggest that in earliest 
tiriies culture was more advanced in that region than elsewhere in the Old World. 
It is impossible to say that he is wrong, but the reader is entitled to some indication 
that there e.xists no proof that he is right. 

In regard to culture and progress. Dr Warden questions the possibility of pre- 
dicting cultural trends, and labels the dogma of social progress ' no more than a 
pretentious absurdity." He foresees, however, the probable continuation of tech- 
nological advance, and sounds the somewhat familiar warning that man must now 
work out more effective methods of social control, if cixdlization is not to become 
a social Frankenstein. 

-Most of the illustrations are alreadx familiar to the student of anthropology, 

CiivKiorrt, t'lOWF.R 

U.Nl\LKsIlY or WlsCoXsIX 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
DR WISSLER ON “THE CROW INDIANS" 


Dr Wissler's verdict that my book fails to give him a balanced and intimate 
picture of Crow life- must be accepted as a definitive statement of his impressions. 
Three statements of fact, however, require comment. 

(1) Dr issler writes "One must search carefully to find the few names or 
females." His difficulty would have been lessened had he consulted the Index and 
the section headed “Names." ■>\hich gives eight names of women and explains that 
personal names were not sex-linked. The section immediately succeeding would have 
yielded five additional women's names 

'2) The reviewer props up his contention that publication of technical papers is 
a waste of funds by quoting me as saying that my results had been “buried" there. 
However, his curtailment of my sentence distorts my meaning. The Preface says' 
“buried so far as ihe pii^-l:c at larte is concery.td it states clearly that some non- 
anthropologists — Dr W. I Thomas and the late Archbishop of Sweden — did gain 
access to those monographs, wly statement therefore does not support Dr Wissier 3 
budgetary recommendations. 

U) Finally, there is a point of method. I am grateful to Dr Wissier for making 
it so ver_\ clear that my book doe.s not compete with “Anna Karenina" or “Gulli- 
ver s 1 ravels ’ But. ungracious as it may appear, I cannot accept the kindly sug- 
gestion that my last eight pages escape dullness by becoming “weak as an informing 
document, The final chapter, like other parts of the 'Dock, rests preponderantly on 
verbatim quotations of native utterances or close paraphrases thereof. It is very 
easy to attain “human interest” 'by claptrap; the point is to attain it without re- 
laxing in rigor of documentation If I have failed in the major part of the book, it 
was not because it was inherently impossible to be truthf'ul and stirring but pre- 
surnably because of congenital disabilities 

Riibfkt H. Louie 

Unt. .CR^i ry ■ ‘F CxLiFopxr . 

BFRKFiry, C.iLIFoK.N’t , 


PA\TOTSO POLYA NDRV 

In a recent issue of the Amebic An'thropoluoist^ Dr Julian Steward reports 
the occurrence of pol_\andr\ among the Shoshoni groups of eastern Nevada and 
southern Idaho. Their immediate neighbors to the west, the Paviotso or Northern 
1 aiute of Nevada, are said not to have followed the practice. However, unpublished 
field data gathered among the Paviotso on the reservations at Walker River and 
P\ ramid Lake indicate that polvandrous marriages were arranged in the past. 

In the few cases recorded polyandry was always fraternal and never involved 

.\meritan .Vrithropolnyist, Vu! .sS, pp 054- ,^0, l‘D6 
’ Vol 3s, pp 501-64, 1630 
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more than two brothers. In one of these marriages, the union was first arranged 
between a woman and an older brother Some time later the younger brother took 
up residence with the couple and the girl’s parents, and was then considered a co- 
husband. The three slept in the same house and apparently lived together without 
any noticeable friction. When a child was born to the wife, both men claimed 
ratherhood and were so regarded by public opinion. It was not possible to learn 
whether or not the child addressed both by the term for father. 

.\nother polyandrous marriage was arranged between the parents of a girl and 
two brothers. The brothers visited the girl’s parents and talked over the matter. 
The brothers, reaching an agreement with the parents with no objection offered 
by the woman, came to live in the house of the parents-in-law. A preliminary dis- 
cussion involving the consent of the parents and the girl is the usual practice in 
arranging Paviotso marriages. The practice of polyandry seems to differ from the 
usual pattern of Paviotso marriage only in respect to courtship. It was customary 
for the prospective husband to visit nightly the home of the girl whom he had 
selected as a prospective wife. He would sit quietly until the family went to bed. 
Tsually he slept by the door and when morning came, he got up and without a 
word returned to his home. This continued for weeks, sometimes even months, 
until the girl’s parents indicated by addressing him pleasantly and by offering him 
food that he was acceptable as a son-in-law. Then when the family retired he lay 
down with the girl and. if she did not get up and move her bed, they had intercourse 
and were then looked upon as married. Thereafter the husband lived with his wife’s 
parents. This courtship, frequently a long drawn out affair, does not seem to have 
been practiced in the few instances of polyandrous marriages recorded. 

There is no evidence to indicate that these were considered temporary unions 
for either of the brothers. In the first instance mentioned, the two husbands lived 
with the woman until her death. Public opinion seems to have regarded these 
marriages as permanent, as much so as any other marital arrangements. In this 
connection it may also be noted that informants were almost unanimous in holding 
that marriages in the old days were not frequently dissolved, .\lthough the number 
of instances of polyandry was small, this permanency seems also to be character- 
istic of such marriages 

.■\s in other marital unions, polyandrous marriages were not marked by ceremony 
or exchange of gifts. marriage is thought of as established when a man and a 
woman have had sexual relations. When a man and woman, one man and several 
■'■omen, or two men and a woman are known to be living together and having sexual 
relations, they are regarded by public opinion as married without further for- 
malities 

In the matter of residence polyandrous marriages conformed to the usual 
Paviotso practice. The husbamis in all known cases went to live in the house of the 
wife’s parents. The sons-in-law were then expected to contribute their efforts to the 
economic support of the household. 

1 here is no evidence that one husband was always absent from the home. In 
lart . from the discussions of people w ho have heard of the practice, it seems that the 
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two husbands, the wife, and her parents lived together harmoniously in the usual 
one-roomed house. As with the much more frequent polygynous marriages there 
seems to have been no outward manifestations of sexual jealousy. 

Under present conditions it is impossible to get an accurate idea of the frequency 
of polyandrous marriages. There can be no doubt, however, from the recorded 
material that polyandry was not a common practice. Certainly, it has had no ob- 
servable influence on kinship terms such as has been noted by Dr .Steward.^ Never- 
theless, such marriages were socially recognized as legitimate unions. It is possible 
that the Paviotso learned the practice from their eastern neighbors, the Shoshoni, 
for several informants were acquainted with the Shoshoni custom of polyandry. 

It is difficult to see in the Paviotso institution of poUandrv any organic connec- 
tion wdth economic factors. Marriage involves no exchange of property, and women 
in their activities as providers of wild vegetable food have an economic role as im- 
portant as that of men. Moreover, groves of pine trees, the only form of property 
to be inherited, belong to the family As there is no fixed line of descent for such 
property, use is the more important factor in determining ownership. 

There can be no doubt that, as Dr Steward has indicated with the Shoshoni,^ 
Paviotso polyandry is linked with the levitate. On the other hand, the Paviotso, 
unlike the Shoshoni, do not practice any form of preferential mating. Although 
Dr Steward holds that there is no excess of marriageable males to account for the 
development of the Shoshoni practice.'' it is quite likelv that among the Paviotso 
the relatively frequent occurrence of polygynous marriages, in some cases involving 
as many as four wives to a man, may have resulted in an occasional shortage of 
available females. Under these circumstances the extension of the privileges of 
brothers, usually recognized only at the death of one, while both are living, then 
becomes intelligible. Given these two conditions, the relatively infrequent practice 
of polyandry may have developed indigenously among the Paviotso or, as may ap- 
pear more likely to the diffusionist, the practice was copied from the neighboring 
.'^hoshoni, where it seems to have occurred more frequently and to have exerted 
greater influence on such aspects of the social life as the kinship system. 

WiLL.XRD Z. P.XRK 

VnPTIltt EsTEKX Uxr, EkslTY 

Ex.wN'sinx, Illinois 

NORTHERN PAIUTE POLYANDRY 

In his article Shoshoni Polyandry,^ Dr Julian 11. .Steward said, ''it is reasonably 
certain that it [polyandry] was not practiced by the Shoshoni of southern Nevada 
nor by the adjoining Northern Paiute.” During the summer of 19.36, while making 
a culture element survey of the Northern Paiute for the University of California, 
I recorded the presence of polyandry among five of the eleven Northern Paiute 
ba nd s vi.site d The bands admitting pohandry are now located at Burns in Oregon, 

-Pages 36 3, 564 M’agc 562 

' Page 561 

‘ \menean Anthropologist, Vo! 3,S, pp 561-64, 1636 
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r.d at Pyramid Lake (Xixon), McDermitt, W'innemucca, and Owyhee in Nevada. 
r>.e bands at Winnemucca and Owyhee are on the border between Paiute and 
"-;,.'shoni peoples and probably were influenced by the Shoshoni in regard to mar- 
'i.'ge. as we know the\- were influenced in regard to other traits. 

The informants at Winnemucca gave no details concerning polyandry, but at 
')o-\hee I obtained a fair account of a present-day case which involved both 
^hoshoni and Paiute. .\t this reservation a Shoshoni woman was married for a long 
Lime to a Shoshoni man. A few years ago a young Paiute man started living with 
-nem : all three slept in the same bed. However, as the first husband was quite senile, 
sjxual relations were only between the woman and her second husband. I should 
f^tte that at the present time both I’aiute and Shoshoni live on the Owyhee Reserva- 
tion However, my informant assured me that polyandry was known among the 
I aiute when they lived in Oregon about a hundred miles to the northwest. 

-Tt Burns, Oregon, the strongly Catholic informants gave no information beyond 
the admission that "old time Paiute women sometimes had two husbands at once.” 
While at McDermitt, I was told that "right now a woman here has two husbands 
'■ no are not brothers." But the informant went on to say that polyandry would not 
nave been allowed in the old days. .Mthough a hundred and twenty-five difficult 
wiles separate the two, the McDermitt Indians have had much contact with the 
rhoshoni since the establishment of the Owyhee Reservation in 1877. 

The most detailed evidence of Northern Paiute polyandry was obtained at 
Pyramid Lake, which is located in about the center of this area. On this reser\-ation 
is a woman who has lived with two men for many years. The men are not brothers, 
and , my informants said, they share equally sexual privileges and economic burdens. 
I he children call both men father, and together the men work their land. Unfortu- 
nately, no details could be had concerning any pre-contact cases at Pyramid Lake, 
although both informants had heard that in the old days women sometimes had 
more than one husband at a time. 

However, polyandry was not a common feature in Northern Paiute social life, 
and it was not institutionalized. Dr Steward’s explanation of Shoshoni polyandry 
as a result of the relative lack of male jealousy and the "extraordinary simplicity 
of Social structure which made the relationship of both sexes to plural marriage 
almost identical” could also apply to Northern Paiute polyandry. 

Omer C. Stew.xrt 

U.NUERSITY OF C XLIFORNU 

Kerkei.ey, C.m,iforni.\ 


BE.VDS FOUND IN MEDIEV.\L AFRICAN RUINS 

In continuation of his paper, Sonic T uoreg Ornaineiils and Their Connection with 
! ndin,'^ Mr A. J. .\rkell has published another paper, Cambay and the Bead Industry, 
m ".Antiquity. "• 

‘ Journal, Royal .Vnthropologicai Institute, Vol 03. pp 297-,506, 1935. 

- Vol 10, pp, 292-303, 19 i() 
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Readers will recollect that the alleged Solomonic origin of the ruined cities of 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe, etc.) was disproved to the satisfaction of the Royal Society 
bv Miss Caton Thompson, who found glass beads of Indian manufacture which 
dated to about the tenth century A.D. in the lowest strata 

Mr Arkell's papers are of considerable importance as it has been the practice of 
travellers and e.xplorers to speak of finds of these medieval beads on deserted sites 
in Africa as evidences of ancient Egyptian or Asiatic culture. The present process 
of making beads at Cambay is described by Mr Arkell and presents a marked con- 
trast to the Bicharin method. The present writer has some beads made from pebbles 
which were rounded and polished by Bicharin boys turning them round by stirring 
them in sand in a similar manner to stirring a pudding. The process is a long one 
and is a pastime among the herders and shepherds, similar to the whittling of sticks, 
etc., attributed to backwoodsmen. 

.\. E. Robin'son' 

St. .Albwn's, Herts , England 


.SOME LINGUISTIC FEATURES OF SPECK'S ••NASKAPI" 

.\t last Professor Speck has given us this long awaited and splendid ethnological 
book.i the result of nearly a quarter of a century's intensive field-work among these 
hunters. It will therefore be thought almost impudent for another to present ad- 
\-erse criticism. However, even at the risk of being labelled a chronic fault-finder 
I shall point out that the linguistics in this book are not all that they should be, 
and that at times this has an ethnological bearing. 

Thus on p. 37 Kantce''t.rpelta'k is translated "Our Great Master or Owner.” 
.A grammatical analysis shows such a translation is impossible, for the third person 
animate singular is obviously the subject and the third person inantimae is the 
object, as is shown b>- the medial -It- to say nothing of the termination. So too 
nemictu'w.5ts "thunder” (p. 62) would seem to be plural, not singular in spite of 
Lemoine.^ On p. 118 tspansmj'k nome'c is translated "he who governs fish.'’ This is 
impossible, for the first word demands the first person singular as subject and the 
third person animate singular as object; nor is the second word an obviative in 
form as would be necessary if the third person animate had been subject. Obseiwe 
on p. 119 there is the sentence "Mss.Ana'k"' I am called, the one who is master of 
the fish.” Of course "I who am the master of fish” is implied. So again on p. 12” 
"he sees his soul” is in error, as showm by grammatical analysis. Similarly, elte'lta- 
m.-in "he thinks” (p. 184) is in contradiction to what more than a dozen and a half 
-Mgonquian languages tell us. All this indicates that Speck has relied far too much 
on native informants and interpreters without any serious attempt to check them. 

Scattered through the book are numerous et_\ mologies. But, I regret to say, 
hardly one of them can be sustained, they are "popular " etymologies but devoid 

’ Frj.nk. G. Speuk, Xa'ikdpi (Xurman, Okla , FM5) 

- DictiO'niaire Frdur,iiS'.\fo}itii%>njis, pp 247, 272. 
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if scientific foundation. So, for e.xample, we are told on p. 192, "Among the Mistas- 
sini beads are called mi 'tcots, a term having apparently some relation to the verb 
to eat' (mi''t'cu)." The collective evidence of Sauk, Fo.x, Kickapoo, Menomini, 
Oj'ibwa, Algunkin, and Cree shows that the words under discussion only resemble 
each other because of a specific Montagnais-Xascapi phonetic shift (Cree mikis 
bead,” mitci- "eat," both in Bloomfield’s transcription). So, too, on p. 50 we are 
told that atcakwu'c means "little soul” and "star," and that the plural used for 
both these meanings is the animate plural of atca'k“ "soul” which lacks the diminu- 
tive suffi.x. Now, even if these words are well recorded, the published Algonquian 
Jnguistic material, if studied in conjunction with Bloomfield's work on Algonquian 
phonology, show unmistakably that historically distinct words are fused. 

But another possibility is present, namely, are these words correctly' recorded? 
.hny student of comparative .Algonquian linguistics will observe that probably 
cniversally (or nearly so), where a Greek spiritus asper is to be expected before 
k, t, p, etc., none is recorded in the Indian words of this volume. Xow I cannot 
categorically deny that there may be some Cree and Montagnais-Xascapi dialect(s) 
in which such a loss actually occurs Xevertheless my experience with the Cree of 
Fort Totten, Files Hills, Moose Factory, .Albany, .Attawapiskat, and Weenusk, and 
the Montagnais-Xascapi of Lake St. John, Mistassini, Xorthwest River, Davis 
inlet, Rupert’s House, East-Main, F'ort George, and the Great Whale River makes 
rne very skeptical as to this possibility (unpublished material of another on Xichi- 
gun confirms this), Xow a Temiscaming Algonkin text by Speck, published over 
twenty years ago, shows that the Greek spiriliis asper is recorded, where expected 
before t (save once), but not before k (if g = k, save once). I can hardly credit this 
with being a true dialectic difference Watkins gives Cree '.Acha’k "spirit, soul,” 
Cchu’koos, Uchu'k “star;” these in Bloomfield’s transcription are ahtcahk, atcah- 
kus, atcahk; Lacombe gives atchakus, atchakus, atakus, atak for “'etoile” ("petite 
etoile”) and atchfik "ame” (disregarding in all cases capitals and italics), .Any one 
who has used Lacombe knows the advantages and disadvantages of his transcrip- 
tion. However, Speck should have noticed the variants atakus and atak, for more 
than eleven years ago Bloomfield gave Cree atahk "star." 

I have recorded Moose Cree .xhtcahk "soul,” .xtc.xhk, .xtc.xhkus "star;” .Albany 
Cree .x^tca'hk "soul,” w.xtc.t'hkuc "star;” .Attawapiskat Cree h.xhtca'hk "soul,” 
w .ctc.x'hkuc "star” (recorded as w.ttca'hkuc once); Weenusk Cree h.xtca'hk "soul” 
(from a voung informant without characteristic phonetics), w.xtca'hkuc "star;” 
Rupert’s House and Fort George Montagnais-Xascapi .xhtcahk" "soul,” .Atc.xhk'” 

‘ star” and .xtc.vhk“s "star” respectively (”soul” at Fort George is totally different), 
Bloomfield years ago has given ample warning of the difficulty in distinguishing 
long and short vowels in Cree before h followed immediately by a consonant. 

Fox .xnagw.x "star,” Menomini anah (Bloomfield; plural anahkuk), Ojibwa 
anfmg, Delaware (Brinton) allanquc, Peoria langwa (Gatschet) prove that Troto- 
-klgonquian archetype for "star” is *atenkwa, set up by Bloomfield years ago. 
Knowledge that *6 apjicars as t in Cree and Montagnais-Xascapi is taken for 
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granted. The forms in -s, -c are diminutives. The tc in the variant forms of the 
words for ' star” is unoriginal; just as Cree .vti'm "dog'' (*a5emwa as proved by 
Kickapoo .vnemw.i, etc.) has beside it .vtci'mucic "pupp)-.” This consonantic change 
in diminutives is living and had its origin in such cases as Cree .vwa'cic “child,” 
nd.vwa'cimic “my child,’’ utc.Awaci'mic.v “his child” (Bloomfield utawasimisah), 
where the d is for the regular intercalated -t- after a preceding nasal consonant; 
and the tc is for t (Proto-Algonquian t) ^ 

In conclusion I agree with Miss Flannery* on Mistapeo as opposed to Speck, 
and point out that the distribution of the earth-diver theme, as given on p. 55, is 
■svholly in error: it occurs at Chimo, Fort George, and Rupert’s House.^ 

Trum.an' Michelson 

Bure.au of Auerican Ethnology 
Washington, D.C. 


’ Similarly Plains Cree nitsahkus (Bloomfield) "my sister-in-law’’ (ego female), 

* -American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, p. 492, 1936, 

* Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, 
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1 >r ann Mrs A. Kidiier have presented to the Peabody Museum of Har\-ard 
^;a>er;it\, in memory of the late Samuel J. Guernsey, a very valuable series of 
' c hundred thirty-five pots collected by them between the years 1907 and 1925 
u.m the Pueblos of the Southwest. This gift contains specimens illustrating the 
; . Iter's art from approximately the middle of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
.'t time Of special importance is a series of vessels illustrating the growth of 
:’:j two new styles of pottery developed at San Ildefonso and Hano, respectively, 

Maria Martinez and Xampeo It is to be pointed out that this collection can 
--e\ er again be duplicated 

MEMORLM. TO JOSEF BAYER 

l>uring the session of the International Congress of Quaternary Geologists, held 
-.’1 Yienna, September lst-9th, a monument to the memory of the late Dr Josef 
Bayer was unveiled at Spitz on the Danube The spot very appropriately selected 
for the monument is near the world-renowned prehistoric station of Willendorf, 
where the Paleolithic figurine known as the \'enus of Willendorf was found. 

-\XXU.\L MEETIXG OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCI.mON, 1937 

President N. C. Nelson has appointed the following committees for the annual 
.meeting in New Haven, December, 1937: 

Program Committee: J. M, Cooper, chairman, M. W. Stirling, W. D. Strong, 
: . M. Setzler. 

It was voted that the Program Committee be Instructed to issue a call early in October for 
:■ --pers (le.signed for the annual meeting, the titles and full papers to be in the Committee's 
by November 1st, and that the Committee be .authorized to select a limited number of 
papers and addresses to be presented at the joint sessions of the annual meetings of the 
^'".leties invoked [from the Minutes of the .\ndocer meeting. December, 19351 

otninating Committee: Fav-Cooper Cole, chairman, A. M. Tozzer, R. F. Bene- 

'■'ict. 

Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 

and transmit the names . to the Editor who sh.rll publish the names . . , with an 

mvitation for suggestions, after considering such suggestions the Nominating Committee 
i:ill report Us slate to the Council which shall pass on the recommendations, with such 
: anges as are ileemed advisable, to the annual meeting [from the .Minutes of the Pittsburgh 
■"<-> img, Dei ember, 1934] 


F M Sf.tzt.f.r. Secretary 
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KECEXT DEATHS. 

We regret to report the death of Dr Giuseppe Sergi, emeritus professor of the 
University of Rome, on October 17, 1936, at the age of 95. To the majority of 
anthropologists Dr Sergi was best known for his book, The Mfdiitrranean Raie. 
first published in Italian in 1895. 

The lamentable death of Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, Professor of .Anatomy in the 
University of London, occurred in London, January 1, 1937, at the age of 65. His 
contributions to anthropology will receive notice in a subsequent issue of this jour- 
nal. 
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CULTURE MIGRATIONS AND CONTACTS 

IN THE BERING SEA REGION By HENRY B. COLLINS, JR. 

I T is not my intention to speculate upon very early or original migrations 
ui man into America which in all probability did take place around 
Bering Strait. During the past ten years archaeological investigations in 
ihis region have thrown considerable light on the problems of Eskimo pre- 
history. They have not, however, revealed the existence of any pre-Eskimo 
remains or provided evidence relative to original human migrations across 
Bering Strait. The purpose of the present paper is to discuss briefly certain 
facts brought to light by recent investigations in northern and southern 
-Alaska that seem to indicate continental and intercontinental movements 
of culture or population in these regions, even though the movements are 
not of a primary nature or in the direction usually thought of.' 

The first such movement, which affected northern Alaska, is definitely 
secondary, but it is for that reason of essential importance to a proper 
evaluation of existing conditions. I refer to the Thule culture and the part 
that it seems to have played in the formation of the present Alaskan Eskimo 
culture. 

When Mathiassen discovered the widespread remains of the prehistoric 
Thule culture north and west of Hudson Bay in 1921-24 he assumed, and 
with every reason for doing so, that it had spread to these regions from 
Alaska. He was led to this belief principally by the very close resemblances 
between the Thule culture and that of the modern Point Barrow Eskimo. 

We find that of the 152 unquestionable Thule elements we recognise no fewer 
than 94 in the Pt. Barrow district, and, what is more, they are for the most part 
types which belong to the most characteristic in the Thule culture, as for instance 
22 of the 31 "representative forms” of the Thule culture. . . . All in all, one must 
say that the likeness between the Thule culture and the Pt. Barrow culture is 
e.vceedingly great; and in respect to these it is not nearly so necessary, as in West 
(ireenland, to turn to old finds for the purpose of finding parallels to the Thule 
culture. The greater part of the elements mentioned above are in use among the 

' The subjects here considered are dealt with somewhat more fully in a forthcoming paper 
presenting the results of the writer's excavations on St Lawrence Island. Alaska, in PTiO 
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I’t Barro’.v Eskimos tu this J.i> , or at an\ rate thc> were uhen Murdoch visitta 
then: in the ISSUE, and for the most part these are elements which plan a predomi- 
nating part in their culture , . There i= hardl> an_\ douLt that the Tt. Barrot 

liskinius are the Eskimo tribe li\ing tu-day that n:o=t close!:’ approaches the Thule 
culture 

\\ e must therefore imagine that the Thule culture, with all its peculiar whaling 
culture, has originated somewhere in the western regions, in an Arctic area where 
whales were plentiful and wood abundant, and we are invuluntaril>’ led towards the 
coasts of Alaska and East oiberia north of Bering Strait, the regions to which we 
have time after time had to turn in order to hnd parallels to t\’pes from the t'entrai 
Eskimo liuds. There all the Conditions have been present for the originating of such 
a cuitu.re. and from there it has spread eastwards right to Greenland, seeking ever . - 
where to adapt itself to the local geographical conditions. And it can hardly have 
been a culture wave alone, it must have been a migration. - 

IMathiasscn postulated an age of lUUO years for the Thule culture in the 
Central regions, which seems not unreasonahile in view of the fact that his 
subsequent investigations in West Greenland have revealed a later stage 
of the same culture that appears to have been contemporaneous with the 
Xorse settlements of the Idih or 14th centuries " 

If the 1 hule culture (,'f Greenland and Canada had an antiquity of from 
5UiJ to lUlH.i years, and if its general character was such as to indicate close 
relationship with ncirth Alaskan culture, particularly Pt. Barrow, one might 
reasonably expect that excavations in Alaska would reveal the immediate 
source from which it had sprung. However, when we compare the Thule 
elements with those c>f the Old Bering .Sea and Birnirk, the two oldest 
stages thus far known in Alaska, we find far fewer correspondences than 
exist between the Thule and modern Pt. Barrow culture. Without going 
into detailed cunijiarisons here, it may be stated that the Thule elements 
[ireseni in the older Alaskan stages are simple, fundamental elements, 
most of which are also present in the modern culture, these indicate there- 
fore only a general, basic relationship between the Thule culture and West- 
ern Eskim.i’) culture as a whole. On the other hand, when we take into 
account the specific aspects of those features which exhibit variability, we 
see that in alrno.st every instance the immediate resemblances are between 
tlie J hule culture and the later fpost-Oid Bering Sea or post-Birnirk * 
stages oi culture in Alaska. Thus, the Punuk stage on St. Lawrence Island, 
ihuugh exhibiting many distinctive features some derivatives from Old 

1 hereei ,M,itiii;i"-en, Archenhjgy of the LfiArjl lAkuKo^ ( Kepurt of the 1 iftii I'hule t'A- 
pLihtion, 1921 24,\ (il 4. Copenhasten, l')27), I’arl i, pp 1 74, 1 7.S, 1 76, 1 S4 

1 herkel Matlna-'cn, hiug ;iik. a \IeJhieidl I-Akimo .\rtlJrmei't in V per>iii ik I), Irut, II ml 
f/re- ■ li, li '■ M t ii,i, Joker I.rn ( .roi.land, \'ul 77, Kpbenha: ii, I'yil)), pp 294- ,-;(J3 
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Lcring Sea prototypes, others new importations from Siberia — is yet in 
.’ther respects very close to the Thule culture of the Central regions. The 
o 't that most of the “Thule” features of the Punuk stage appear quite 
-'Uddenly on St. Lawrence Island, with no indication of connection with 
earlier local forms, points to their having been introduced, along with the 
'•-bove mentioned non-Thule elements. For this reason the St. Lawrence 
dnds themselves throw no direct light on the problem of the origin of the 
Thule culture. This, according to all indications, is to be sought farther 
north. However, we have lacked precise information on this point, and 
hence the exact status of the Thule culture in Alaska has been somewhat 
obscure. 

-^.t present we know of but one site in Alaska that can be regarded as 
definitely representing the prehistoric stage of Thule culture. This is the 
mound site at Cape Prince of Wales where Jenness first excavated in 1926 
and where I carried on further work during the summer of 1936. On the 
basis of cultural sequences previously established for St. Lawrence Island 
and Point Barrow, the Thule site at Wales belongs to the intermediate 
stage of prehistoric Alaskan culture, being contemporaneous with the 
Punuk stage on St. Lawrence Island. It is later than the Birnirk stage, from 
which it seems to have been a direct outgrowth; the latter, in turn, has 
developed from the Old Bering Sea, the oldest stage of culture thus far 
known in northern Alaska. 

While we may assume, on the basis of trait comparison, that the Thule 
site at Wales dates from about the time when other groups of Eskimo, 
probably east of Barrow, were pushing still farther eastward toward Hud- 
son Bay, we have still to account for the even closer resemblances between 
the Thule culture of the Central regions and that of the modern Point 
Barrow Eskimo. A crucial point with regard to the status of the Thule 
culture in Alaska is that some of the most characteristic and important 
I’hule elements — such as soapstone lamps, small ivory bird figures, drilled 
lushing holes and rivet holes on harpoon heads, and objects used in con- 
nection with the dog sled or harness — are lacking entirely at the prehistoric 
-■blaskan sites but are among the most prominent features of the modern 
and i)rotohistoric phases of North .Maskan culture. How are we to account 
for the fact that these typical Thule elements are prominent in the later 
culture of the north Alaskan Eskimo but are not found at any of the older 
'ites? The onlv satisfactory e.xplanation seems to be that such elements 
v.ere introduced into northern Alaska within the past few centuries by a 
late return migration of Thule Eskimo subsequent to the original eastward 
s[)read of the Thule culture. 
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There is a strong probability that the modern Point Barrow type of 
house is also one of these later intrusive elements. South of Bering Strait 
we rind a house which while varying somewhat from place to place is still 
of a single general type, in which the roof is at least partially domed and 
supported by uprights set either in the lloor or along the walls, and in 
which low platforms extend around two or more sides. The Point Barrow 
house differs fundamentally from this type in roof structure and in the 
arrangement of the platform; the roof being gabled, with a double slant, 
and supported by a single transverse ridge pole resting on the wall uprights, 
while the single platform extending from the back wall is wide and high 
and occupies about a third of the room. Bi)th the gabled roof and the rear 
platform are characteristic of Eastern Pfskimo houses. Considering, there- 
fore, that the Point Barrow house is the farthest rem.oved of all Alaskan 
houses from the general type which occurs south of Bering Strait and that 
the features which set it apart from other Alaskan houses are the very fea- 
tures which connect it with those of the Pfast, we seem to have valid grounds 
for assuming a relationship between the Point Barrow and Thule houses. 

Boas has called attention to the fact that the folklore of the Alaskan 
Jiskimo points to an eastern origin.’ This fact, and conditions with regard 
to linguistics,, seems to provide further evidence of a relatively late wave 
of migration entering northern Alaska from the eastward. The linguistic 
evidence is particularly striking, for according to Jenness, the Eskimo 
dialects in Alaska north of Norton Sound are closer to those of Greenland 
and Labrador, more than two thousand miles to the eastward, than they 
are to those of the Yukon-Kiiskokwim region immediatclv to the south.” 

’ t raiw f<,ia5. The Ethimo (ProLcedings and Trarisattiuns, Ko} al Society of Canada for 
the Year ISt?, Vol ,o. Sec 2, Yfontreal, p 39 

“ Diamond Jenness, ElhiU'logwal Rrohleirs of Arctic America (Special Publication, .Ameri- 
can Geographic society, .\o. 7, 192.^), p 174; The Prollcm of the Eskimo {The American Ab- 
ort sines, their ( irigin and .Antiquity, Toronto, !9.i3), pp. 37O-S0. 

Since the present paper was written the long awaited report on the skeletal material 
Collected by Alathia-scn on the Idfth dhule K.xpedition has appeareri (K Fist'her-iVlpller, 
S'.-Act.il Reinanu of the Lentral Eskimo^, Report of the FifthThule Kxpedition, 1921 -24, Copen- 
hagen, l'G7)^ and the results are entirely consistent with the aboee interpretation of the cul- 
tural and lirgUiStir evidence In 1914 the present writi r suggested tliat since the three Eskimo 
groups v.nrist- culture was closest to the Thule — the recently c.xtinet Sadlerniiiit of Southamp- 
ton Island, the I'olar Eskimo of .''niith Sound, and the modern i’oint Harrow Eskimo — were .ill 
ehuely relited jiln sieally, it seemed more rea.sonable to asstnne th.it the phxsnal t_\ pe origi- 
nally assoeiatcd with the Ihule- culture W'as exempli hed bv them than by A'an Wilm's pre- 
I hale group from Harrow (C olhns. F.^kimo -\rchenlngy and Oomatology. .\meriean .\ntlirupolo- 
gi-t, \ ol s6, 19.t4 p ,112) 1 rom Fischer-YIplIer s report we now see that this was aetuall.i' 
the I ,i'e tne pjhcsieal Upe of the Ihule Eskimos, as rceealcd b\' the skeletal remains from 
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C LlIXSl 

The hypothesis that the north coast of Alaska has been subjected to a 
relatively late wave of migration from the eastward, would serve to explain 
-n large measure the rather sharp line of demarcation between Alaskan 
Eskimo culture north and south of Norton Sound. A more important impli- 
earion, but one that would naturally follow, would be that we are here pro- 
vi led with at least a partial explanation of one of the most striking 
phenomena of Eskimo culture, namely its remarkable uniformity. This 
Homogeneity, both with regard to language and culture, which has been so 
'lien remarked upon and interpreted as indicating the recency of Eskimo 
culture, may instead be itself a recent condition, brought about through the 
revelling influences of a late wave of Thule culture from the eastward. Prior 
oj this there was probably greater diversity of culture in the American 
Arctic; this would be true particularly of the earlier period when the Old 
Bering Sea and Dorset cultures occupied the regions of Bering Strait and 
Hudson Bay, respectively. 

It might also be inquired whether the postulated late flow of Thule 
culture into northern Alaska might not be responsible in large measure for 
the conditions that led to the formulation of the theory that the Eskimo, 
coming from the eastward in relatively recent times, had entered as a wedge 
at Bering Strait, breaking off an earlier connection between the Palaeasiatic 
tribes of Siberia and the Indian tribes of the Northwest Coast. In summariz- 
ing the results of the Jesup Expedition, Boas cites the following evidence 
-ts pointing to such a conclusion: 

The culture of the Chukchee, who inhabit the extreme eastern part of Siberia. 
:s quite similar to that of the Eskimo, with the important exception that the 
^ hukchee are reindeer-breeders, while the Eskimo are purely hunters The simi- 
larity between the life of the Chukchee and that of the neighboring Koryak is 
'‘i:reat, although the characteristic Eskimo features tend to disappear. .\n analysis 
f'i the religious ideas and of the folk-lore of these tribes gives us the unexpected re- 
sult that among the Chukchee we have not only a great number of Eskimo stories, 
but also a considerable number of Raven myths, which show a striking analogt 
to Raven traditions of the Indians of the North Pacific coast, .\mong the Koryak 
3-nil Kamchadal the Eskimo elements become much fewer in number, while the 
rtlative proportion of Raven myths which show similarity to Raven tales of .\merica 
IS much larger. This feature is so striking that Mr Bogoras and Mr. Jochelson have 
independently reached the conclusion that a close affiliation exists between east- 
ern .Siberian folk-lore and that of southern Alaska and British Columbia. Mr. 
.lochelson finds that the Korvak have manv incidents in their tales in common with 

b vijan, the most iniport.int id the Tliuie site- in the Central region, is seen to have been prac- 
1 ' all\ identical with that of the moilern Point Barrow Eskimo and entirely distinct from the 
prchibtoric Barrow t_\pe 
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the Old World and with the Xorth American Indians, and quite a number whi^^h 
are common to the Koryak, the Eskimo and the Indians, but none that belong to 
the Koryak and to the Eskimo alone. This is clear evidence that contact between 
Koryak and Es.kimo is more recent than that between Koryak and Indian. 

This clew once given, we investigated the cultural similarities in this whole area, 
and found ample ecidence that there must have been, at an early period, an inti- 
mate relationship between the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast and the peoples rt 
eastern Siberia. The peculiar fact that this relationship comes out much more 
clearly some distance to the west of Bering Strait, particularly among the Koryak, 
proves that the similar traits of culture cannot have been transmitted indirectly 
through the Eskimo. 

... So far as the available material allows us to judge, it would seem that the 
similarities between the Eskimo and the Xorth Pacific Coast Indians are unimpor- 
tant as compared to the similarities between the Koryak and Chukchee and these 
Indians. We must infer from these facts that the Eskimo are new arrivals on the 
Pacific side of America, that their original home was somewhere near, or east oi 
the Mackenzie River, and that they interrupted, at an early period, the communica- 
tion between the Siberian and Indian tribes, which left its [trace?] in many cultural 
traits common to the peoples on both sides of the Bering Sea.® 

The possibility suggests itself that the Thule Eskimo may have brought 
with them from the Centra! regions not only Eastern dialects and culture 
but also an Eastern Eskimo pattern of folklore, and that it was the intro- 
duction of the latter that produced the break at Bering Strait. This, of 
course, is only a supposition, which would be difficult either to prove or 
disprove. However, since the effects of the presumed late wave of Thule 
culture seem to have been felt to some extent by the Chukchee, it would 
appear as by no means improbable that their mythology, along with that 
of the Western Eskimo, had been influenced in the same way. The Koryak 
and Kamchadal, on the other hand, would not have been affected to the 
same degree, and consequently the Indian elements in their mythology 
would have remained prominent. A suggestion as to how the resemblances 
in .Siberian and Indian mythology may have come about will be mentioned 
in connection with the problem discussed below, namelv, cultural relation- 
ships in South .Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, and Kamchatka. 

The investigations of Jochelson, Hrdlicka, and de Laguna have pro- 
vided detailed information on the early forms of culture in the Aleutian 
Islands, Kodiak Island, and Cook Inlet. A basic relationship with northern 
P>skimo culture is shown by the occurrence here of such types as chipped 
stone and rubbed slate blades, llakers, adzes, whetstones, drill points. 

® I ranz Boas, The Jesup A orth Pacific Expedition (International Congress of American- 
ists, 13th .Session, 1902, Xew York, 190,S), pp 07-99. 
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jggle harpoon heads, foreshafts, socket pieces, barbed dart points, awls, 
needles, spoons, shovels, wedges, side prongs for bird darts or fish spears, 
^:um handles, pendants. In only a few instances, however, are there specific 
ri-ernblances to the northern types; the South Alaskan forms are often 
distinctive in appearance and rather far removed from these. 

Furthermore, when we consider the special types which give the Cook 
Lnlet, Kodiak, and Aleutian cultures their individual stamp, we see that 
;hese are elements which, though more or less characteristic of the general 
, -ittern of culture prevailing in South Alaska and the North Pacific region, 
tre with a few unimportant e.xceptions, lacking in northern Eskimo culture, 
ihe following elements, which de Laguna attributes to the prehistoric 
jok Inlet culture, may be cited as e.xamples; dismembered burials, burial 
n top of refuge island, wooden masks for the dead, trophy heads, artificial 
-■yes on trophy skulls, utilized human bones, notched and grooved stones 
in large numbers, the splitting adze, pestles, grinding slabs and stones, 
iiate “awls,” stone clubs, stone saws, elaborate stone lamps of special 
form, slate ulus or scrapers with chipped edge, slate and shale mirrors, 
leJs or grooves on dart heads for the blade, dart heads with wide flattened 
tangs, harpoon socket piece in two parts, foreshafts with wide flattened 
t.ings, compound fish hooks with curved shanks and barbs, cut animal 
bones, labrets, fish vertebra rings, nosepins. 

With northern Eskimo culture there has evidently been a basic, early 
relationship, but the development of South Alaskan culture has been vir- 
tually independent of influences from the northward. On the other hand 
there is unmistakable evidence of cultural relationship between South 
.-Maska and a fairly restricted area along the east .\siatic coast. 

De Laguna has listed a number of typical Cook Inlet features which 
'iCcur also in Kamchatka." In addition to certain widespread types like 
stone blades, dart points, etc., these include the refuge island, notched and 
grooved stones, stone with hole, grinding stone and slab, oval stone lamp, 
lump with ring, labret, large bone arrow head with blade but no barbs. 
In Neolithic Japan we find a larger number of the simple, more widespread 
types and fewer of the special Cook Inlet types. .Among the latter are 
notched and grooved stones, toggle harpoon heads with closed socket and 
line hole in plane of the spur, large arrow head with blade but no barbs, 
uiid broken and cut human bones. 

There is also a clear relationship between the houses of the Aleutian 
li^landers and those of the Kamchatkans. The features which distinguish the 


' Frederica de Laguna, J'lie Arch'U'ology of Cool Inlet, Almlo tPhiladelphia, I'Litl. pp 
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Kamchadal house from that of the neighboring Koryak (rectangular floor 
plan, h)\v sleeping platforms along three sides, and absence of the elaborate 
blorm roof) are features which it shares with the Eskimo houses south of 
Tiering Strait. Furthermore, the absence of an entrance room and the pres- 
ence of a roof entrance, brings the Kamchadal house into direct relationship 
with the Aleutian house particularly. 

The roof entrance, the feature which distinguishes the Aleutian house 
from adjacent American forms, has a wide and sporadic distribution to the 
Southward, where it is found from southern British Columbia to California 
ami again in the Pueblo region of the Southwest. In Asia it is known only 
among the Kamthadal and Koryak, who occupy the coastal region nearest 
the .Aleutians, although Bishop is of the opinion that the beehive shaped 
j)ii dwellings of the Chinese Neolithic were entered at the top.* 

The case of the stone lamp is very similar. In addition to the common 
foatuie of the suspension hole on the small hunter’s lamp in the Aleutian 
Islands and Kamchatka, which de Laguna has pointed out, there is also 
a general similarity in size, shape, and treatment of the rim that unites the 
South -Maskan and east .Asiatic lamps and sets them apart as a regional 
group ilFtinct from the crescent-shaped stone lamps of the Central and 
Eastern f.skimo, .Since the South .Alaskan stone lamps connect in all 
prohabilil}' with the mortars and other forms of stone vessels in the non- 
pottery area e.vtending from the North Pacific coast down to California, 
we ^ceni to ha\e a continuous distribution of stone vessels from Asia to 
Amerira It 'hoiild be cmphasi/cd, however, that the cultural continuity 
thu'- indicated i^ strictly North Pacific — northward to and including the 
-Aleutian chain on the .American side, then westward to Kamchatka and the 
Kurile.-! in A=ia. I’here is no evidence that the Eskimo north of Norton 
^ouml (probably even north of the Kuskokwim) or the .Asiatic tribes north 
of Kamchatka, were in any way atTccle<l, Here, on both sides of the Bering 
.''ea, was an extensive area where stone vessels w'ere originally unknown 
and wliere pottery was the all important material. 

1 he distribution strongly suggests that the stone lamp, the roof en- 
iruiKe on huust's, ami also the labret, are American elements which were 
intrtiduced into Kamchatka and the regions immedialclv adjacent, for 
wnile thev are wiilely distributed in western .America thev are restricted 
in .Asia to that part of the coastal region lying closest to the Aleutians. In 
a^iaition to the.se three elements, the others which were mentioned pre- 
viously as being common to Cook Inlet and Kamchatka — refuge island, 

L W Arth>it''iUg'tdl I iddAl urk in Lhina (Explorations and Field-Work, of the 

'-rnitn- a.ian Iii-metion in I'l 14, W ashin,i(ton, lU lSj^p 44 
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notched and grooved stones, stone with hole, grinding stone or slab — were 
probably introduced in the same manner. It is difficult to see how the con- 
nection could have been established other than by way of the Aleutian 
■duun, for while most of the elements mentioned are among the most char- 
icieristic forms of South Alaskan culture, particularly of the Aleutian 
Inlands, they are lacking in the north; therefore, they could hardlv have 
oassed over at Bering Strait. 

Most of the more recent writers who have discussed the problem of 
Asiatic and American relationships have felt that the .\leutian Islands were 
::ut a migration route into America. This view, I think, is entirely correct, 
mr it is difficult to imagine Asiatics leaving the mainland in Kamchatka 
and setting out eastward over the open sea where there was no land visible. 
And even if they had reached the Commander Islands they would have be- 
lore them the still greater stretch of open water to Atlu, the westernmost of 
'.he -Meutians. Improbable as such a theory would appear from a geographi- 
cal standpoint, the strongest evidence against it is cultural. The fact that 
the known cultural remains on the .\leutians are of an essentially Eskimo 
or -American character, as demonstrated by both Dali and Jochelson, 
shows that the islands must have been peopled from the .\laskan mainland. 
The presence of pottery at all of the known prehistoric sites in Kamchatka 
and its absence in the .\leutian Islands would itself tend to preclude the idea 
of a west to east movement (from Kamchatka to the Aleutians), for if this 
had occurred, it would seem that pottery would have been introduced into 
the latter region. When we consider, on the other hand, that the early 
Aleuts must have been expert navigators to have settled and maintained 
contacts between the widely separated islands, it would seem by no means 
an insuperable feat for them to have pushed on and reached the Com- 
mander Islands and then the Kamchatkan peninsula. The Commander 
Islands were uninhabited when discovered by Bering in 1741, and no traces 
"I kitchen middens or aboriginal house ruins have ever been reported. It 
1? a question, however, whether these have been really searched for. Some of 
Me .Vleiitian middens, even the largest, are at the present time very incon- 
'[iicuous, appearing either as grass covered knolls along a hill slope or as 
natural ridges along the shore. The indications of cultural connections be- 
tween the .Aleutians and Kamchatka are so clear as to lead to the expecta- 
tion that evidences of aboriginal occupancy will eventually be discovered 
"tt the Comman<ler Islands. 

If the hypothesis of a westward migration from the .Aleutian Islands 
to Kamchatka should be borne out, we would seem to have at least a partitil 
e.xplanation of the cultural resemblances between the Northwest Indians 
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and the Palaeasiatic tribes of Siberia which were revealed through the 
investigations of the Jesup Expedition. As pointed out above, it seems by 
no means improbable that the late wave of Thule culture which penetrated 
into northern Alaska as far west as Bering Strait might have introduced, 
among other Eastern culture traits, an Eastern form of folklore which 
blended with and to a certain extent supplanted a mythology in which 
Indian-Siberian elements had been more prominent. Whether the Indian 
elements in Siberian mythology had been transmitted directly across 
Bering Strait or over the Aleutians to Kamchatka would remain an open 
question. The fact that these elements are strongest among the Kamchada! 
and Koryak would seem to favor the Aleutian route, but an adequate 
explanation would require a more thorough analysis of Alaskan mythology 
than has as yet been made. 

Whatever the conditions may have been with regard to mythology, 
there seems little likelihood of Indian elements of material culture having 
been carried back into Siberia by way of Bering Strait after the Eskimo had 
become established there, for the Old Bering Sea culture, elaborate though 
it is, is in every sense Eskimo and, with the possible exception of art, shows 
few significant resemblances to the Northwest Coast. In the Aleutians, on 
the other hand, we find an aberrant form of Eskimo culture which embodied 
a number of important elements characteristic of South Alaskan culture 
generally, and when we observe that some of these have succeeded in gain- 
ing a foothold in Kamchatka and the regions immediately adjacent, it 
seems plausible to regard them as American elements which drifted into 
Asia over the Aleutian chain. 

Umted Statfs N.ation-al INIi'seum 
WAS iriXGTON’. D, C. 



TiiE INDOGERMANIC MOTHER LANGUAGE 

,^XD MOTHER TRIBES COMPLEX^ By C. C UHLEXBECK 

J IKE a very deep furrow there runs through the Indogermanic lin- 
^ guistic stock a dividing line, broken into capriciously by secondary 
=hifiings, between the centum and satam languages. These shiftings have 
jrought it about that we can no longer separate centum and satam from 
;;-.ch other by a single line, as even centuries ago there were already centum 
..-.iiguages in the satam area, and even further afield. But by the employ- 
ment of a certain amount of imagination we can conceive how the deep 
.urrow at one time separated two unified areas. What we cannot conceive 
3 that the different satam groups, independently of each other, might 
nave transformed the old palatal explosives into spirants. Such a complete 
ronvergence within a relatively little broken-up area, even in historic times, 
ould indeed border on the incredible. At least the germs of the later devel- 
opments must go back to a period of unbroken continuity of the satam 
groups. 

Before I proceed farther, I wish to recall to the reader’s mind the ab- 
surdity of such old saws as “The Indogermanic languages have all developed 
from a single undivided Indogermanic mother language,” or, “The Indo- 
germanic speaking peoples are all branches of a single Indogermanic mother 
tribe.” Neither of these statements is true. One can say — indeed, one must 
say — however, that the various Indogermanic languages have developed 
from a mixture of the dialects, which have not come down to us, of Indo- 
germanic conquerors with the different substratum-languages of the con- 
quered peoples. Also one can, and must, say that the Indogermanic speak- 
ing peoples are descended principally from Indogermanized non-Indoger- 
mans, who spoke other languages, possessed other cultures, lived under 
other laws, and worshipped other gods and spirits than the Indogerman 
conquerors. But the conquerors must at one time have spoken not too 
divergent idioms, for otherwise it would not be possible to reduce countless 
words and forms of the Indogermanic languages by regular laws to identical 
prototypes, or, to be more reserved in our expression, to fit them into cogent 
comparison-formulre. Whether a complete unity of language ever preceded 
the dialectic heterogeneity of the Indogermanic conquerors I prefer not 

^ This article is based on the author's more e.xtensive papers Oer-I iidogermaansch en Oer- 
litdogermanen (translated by Dr Raymond Kennedy), and Eskimo en Oer-I ndogermaansch, 
V.hich both appeared in Mededeelingen der Koninklijke .-tkademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Vol 77, Series X'os. 4and6, .Amsterdam, 1935. Cl. also Opmerlingen 
ui'er het Eskimo- prohleem (Jaarboek der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, .Amster- 
dam, 1936). 
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to say, though I have my own opinion in the matter. By “Indogermanic 
mother language,” therefore, I mean the complex of dialects of the Indo- 
germanic conquerors as it existed in the period of their most intimate 
a'.Miciation, however this intimate interrelationship may have been brought 
about. The speakers of the thus closely circumscribed “Indogermanic mother 
language” I call the “Indogermanic mother tribes complex.” In order to 
avoid all misunderstanding I add to my previous remarks the following, 
.^irue the subduemeni —partly or wholly, permanently or temporarily — of 
Indogernianized regions occurred in widely separated periods, we cannot 
I onsider the “Indogermanic mother language” exactly the same language 
that of the fndogerman conquerors. Most of the conquests must have 
tttkeii phite at a time when the language of the conquerors was already more 
ditiei entiated than it was in the above defined “Indogermanic period of 
unity. ’ .\mong other factors, the sharp line of division between centum 
timi >at.'ini languages points to the justice of this assumption. 

However much stress we lay upon the division into centum and satam 
languages, there are still other considerations which open for us still deeper 
p> mpective^, still wider vistas. Through the whole of the Indogermanic 
mother hinguage, cutting across both centum and satam, there runs an- 
other, older, much more sharjtly defined line of division, which proves that 
tile Indogermanic mother language itself was already a mixed language. 
I his line of demarcation, however, is entirely different from other lines 
diMwn Ijy Fei.st and Pokornv. 

In m_\ opinion the Indogermanic mother language was obviously com- 
po^eil of at least two mutually unrelated, or at the most only very distantly 
lelateil, cotnplexe.s of elements, which I shall refer to as A and B. A includes. 


in addition to the pronouns (or at least the majority of pronouns) the verbal 
roots V. hich are so characteristic of Indogermanic, with their innumerable, 
as a rule wholly transparent, verbal and nominal, primary and secondary, 
dericates To H belong, in general, the isolated words which cannot be 
linked to verbal roots, such as the numerals (or nearlv all numerals), a 
” tela! iorjsh.ij) terms, many names of anatomical parts, of animals 

trees, andi numerous others of the most generally used words of all 
I he erilerion employed in distinguishing A-words from B-words is, 
“'■reiore, v.hethcr or not a given word belongs to a family of words which 
t rn obetous etymological relation to each other, joined together by 
• n-i grou;,ing Uum.selves around a verbal root. At the same time, one 
oL the pos^ihilpy that sorne words which appear to us as 
‘ “’’.e time might ha\ e had large groups of related words associated 

'-'-i, a Case the type ut the word must be the deciding factor. 


a To 
kin 
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If its formation is analogous with that of words whose root and kinship 
relations we can demonstrate, this is sufficient reason for us to regard it as 
an A-word. If, on the other hand, it cannot be paralleled with other un- 
related words which are derived from a verbal root by means of known 
ojmxes, then we may place it in the category of B-words. To express our 
'oeaning more concisely: our criterion is the distinction beL\\een actual or 
potential group affiliation and absolute isolation. I am fully aware of the 
iict, however, that in many cases there is ample room for dimbt. Xeverthe- 
hss, the uncertain instances prove to be not so numerous, if examined care- 
i.dly, as one would think offhand. It must be kept in mind that 1 am con- 
.Lrned exclusively with words of the Indogermanic mother language, that 
11 , with words which occur in more than one Indogermanic sub-grouj) and 
chich exhibit the phonetic structure naturally to be e:\yiected in the lan- 
■t'-jage or languages involved. Etymologically undetinable words which are 
' onfined to continuous areas of distribution within the sphere of Indn- 
germanic I do not include in the B-words. There is a much gre in^r prob- 
.'.tiilitv that in such instances we are dealing with sulistratum worils, though 
I’^ere is always a very small chance that a particular B-w,:rd which has 
'iisappeared entirely elsewhere has survivccl in a ’larrov.ly rc-irii tc-'l ler- 
ii;ory, an isolated corner or enclave, and can no longer t,.e distinguished 
from a substratum word. To be sure thh chance is very slight, since the 
il-words are among those most in general use in evc-rydax life and do not 
■.asily yield ground to new terms. 

The grammatical system of the Indogermanic nu.iher hirguage belongs 
p.artly to A, partly to B. Probably the language which forms the basis <tf 
\ was relatively more lucid and simple in structure, no.noschcniatic ami 
-egular, in the manner of Uralic and Altaic. The polyschematism ( Krnst 
Lewy calls it "form variation”), the heieroclitio (leclensi'Ui t\pc. the un- 
predictable irregularity, which were characteristic oI the Indogermanic 
mother language, must then have come from the language which und.erlies 
b. In the N'ew as well as in the Old World pt'ilyschematic and irregular 
I.nguages are encountered, but the Imlogermanic mother kuigu.ige is -url'. 
peculiar complex of apparentlv irrational flecti-snai caprices as ;s very 
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to verify impressions which they have gathered from their own field o; 
research by comparisons with the results of investigation in other, adjaccro, 
fields. 

From the E-language must also have been derived the classification 
nouns in the Indogermanic mother language, although it was to all a]_- 
pearances strongly altered and simplified. There are all kinds of sign- 
which point to the validity of the assumption that a more complicaico 
scheme must have preceded the three-class system. We need not now go 
into detail regarding these indications, especially since all information, 
concerning the gender of Indogermanic can be found in Royen's standard 
work, even though he has not arranged his material conveniently.- Or,I;.' 
to one point do I v.dsh to call attention in passing. I cannot agree with 
Meillet when he states that the apparently archaic feminine is a relative;;, 
late development. That the Indogermanic feminine in its original phasr. 
inaccessible to us now, was actually the grammatical expression of the 
female sex as such is anything but certain, and careful consideration of the 
data known to us demonstrates that such an assumption is not very likcb- 
to be valid. The fact that, judging from the evidence of gender-motion and; 
myth, the feminine was already often associated with the female sex in the 
Indogermanic mother language allows no conclusion to be drawn regarding 
its original value. '1 he remarks of Meillet concerning the sexual division of 
labor in the period of the Indogermanic unity have no worth for the gender 
problem, since his statements ajiply equally well to the Uralic and Altaic 
speaking peoples, who make no grammatical distinction between “mascu- 
line’ and "feminine.’’ Xieuwenhuis seeks the origin of grammatical dif- 
ferentiation of the sexes in primeval sexual-totemistic conceptions. He is 
unable to prove that a sexual gender has ever developed on this foundation, 
but he assembles coincidences from ethnographic and linguistic sources 
which might possibly be viewed as pointing to this interpretation. He does 
not fully realize the wide range of the knotty problems of classification 
which obtrude themselves in always varying aspects in every linguistic 
area. That which applies to one language or group of languages need not 
always be valid for another. The fact that, for example, the .Semitic two- 
class st’stem is not necessarily to be regarded as having developed along 
theisame lines a.s the Indogermanic distribution between masculine and femi- 
nine, here with the neuter as a third class, is self-evident to any historically 
minded scholar. Xevertheless, Xieuwenhuis’ basic idea certainly cannot 
be disavowed on a f)riori grounds. It deserves to be taken into serious 
consi deration in all future investigations of the problem of nominal classiti- 
- Cf my Lnti'iiK in Antliropos, Vol. 25, pp 649-56, lytt). 
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:.ti;on in Indogermanic and elsewhere, and this not so much because of 
US I'riginality as because of the possibilities which it opens up. 

If our conjectures regarding the character of the language from which 
.he B-complex arose have any validity, the first question we must ask is 
':his: .A.re languages of the complicated type involved actually known — 
riiher from an earlier or a later period — which stand in evident genetic 
relation to the assumed prototype of the B-complex? The word “Cauca- 
suin” comes involuntarily to our lips, as we think of a casual remark of 
Prince Troubetzkoy. The study of Caucasian has made immense progress 
in recent vears. Not to mention such specialists as Jakovlev, I shall name 
1 nlv Rene Lafon and Georges Dumezil, through whose comparative studies 
the excellent work of Adolf Dirr, which we read with great edification in 
1928, has already been superseded in many respects. Nevertheless, I hesi- 
tate to employ Caucasian in attempting to solve the problems of the B- 
tomplex; much less am I prepared at the moment to formulate an hypoth- 
esis regarding the matter. There are, beside, still other languages — dead 
for centuries and known to us only fragmentarily — which might possibly 
oe related to the B-complex, or which could perhaps better serve the pur- 
pose of explaining the B-complex than Caucasian. Or can it be that we 
must still seek a solution elsewhere? 

Though I must, for the present moment, disappoint the reader as to 
the origin of the B-complex, I think I can throw some light upon the other, 
perhaps still more important group of elements, which I have designated 
as the A-complex. First let me call attention to a matter which will prove 
to be of considerable importance in the prosecution of our investigation. 
Surely the reader has not failed to observe that the centum-satam distinc- 
tion appears to have no direct correlation with the .A-B -division. The 
centum and satom languages share equally in both the A- and B-complexes, 
tthich together make up the Indogermanic mother language. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the centum-satam division may well bear some relation 
i" the A-B grouping, insofar as there may have been a stronger contingent 
of .\-Indogermans among the speakers of the centum languages and a 
greater proportion of B-Indogermans among the peoples possessing sat.om 
tanguages. On theoretical grounds one might as well assume the exact 
reverse of this statement to be valid, so that centum would be more closely 
related to B and satom more intimately bound up with .\, but in the ensuing 
remarks it will become evident that our first assumption has the greater 
probability of being true. .As a matter of fact, it is possible to demonstrate 
that between .A and centum there exists an anthropological affinity, which 
IS lacking between A and satam or between B and centum. 
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If we nov. atienipl to find language, relatefl to A-lndogermanic oiitsioc 
our linguistic stock, we have not far to seek. Everything which has thus 
far been brought forward as indicating a so-called “primeval relationship 
between Indogermanic and E ralic fits easily into the A-comp)lex. Now, fi r 
the first time, the manv and striking points of similarity between Indo- 
germanic and Uralic which have been noted by Anderson and EEiklunc, 
Paasonen and Collinder — not to mention others — attain their full historical 
implications. None of these famed scholars seems to have fully realized the 
obvious possibility that the Indogermanic mother language might have 
been a mi.xed language having Uralic as one of its components. I shall not 
take up the question of the degree of relationship between Uralic and 
Altaic. If the oft-supposed “Ural-Altaic linguistic stock" may indeed be 
regarded as having constituted a more or less well-defined unit — an as- 
sumption which is by no means self-evident, even if we accept an historical 
relationship between Uralic and .Altaic — the Indogermanic mother lan- 
guage still would not be properly regarded as a true Ural-Altaic tongue, 
but rather as an easily recognizable mixture of ‘’Western Ural-Altaic, 
as Uralic might then be called, and an entirely dinerent language which 
cannot yet be clearly identified. 

Not entering into the discussion of some other possible distant connec- 
tions of the Indogermanic mother language, or rather of its A-complex, 
with certain languages of the Far Northeast, suggested by Koppelmann 
and Giintert, I shall pa.'S on to the consideration of an allied problem, which 
seems to promise more immediate results. .About thirty years ago I began 
to reflect upon the remarkable fact that the Eskimo languages, which are 
spoken from the Asiatic side of Behring Straits to the cast coast of Green- 
land, reveal intimate lexical relations to Indogermanic. I did not know at 
that time what to do with my findings, for in those days I was still too 
much inx'olved with the old neo-grammatical idea that “primeval rela- 
tionship" and ‘'borrowing’’ were entirely different concepts, and I had 
not yet realized to what degree mixing and blending prevailed in the history 
of languages, a.s indeed they do in the history of peoples and races. Partly 
under the influence oi Hugo Schuchardt and Franz Boas, and partly as a 
result (jf my own independent cogitations, I arrived at a more realistic 
view of linguietic interrelations. If at that time I flid not give much thought 
to m\' comparison of Eskimo and Indogermanic ^\ords, this was principally 
because 1 v. as then loo much occu])ied with and imjiressed by what ap- 
peared to me far more striking points of relationship between Eskimo and 
L ralic. AI}' Eskimo-Indogermanic observati<ins were nicrclv a by-product 
of other investigations. In 1905 my article UraUschc Anklange in den 
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r./-:i»ins prachcn appeared, and was followed in 1906 and 1907 with sup- 
/iemcntary notations, in which were included some lexical comparisons 
llIv, ccn Eskimo and Indogermanic. I realized fully that grammatical 
iimilarity between Eskimo and Uralic had been observed before that time, 
bat I did not learn until much later, from Thalbitzer, that the illustrious 
Rasmus Rask was among my predecessors in the field, while Rink also 
had not missed certain important points of similarity. The Eskimo-Uralic 
prti’nlemi was treated at large by Aurblien Sauvageot in 1924, but I do not 
believe that he contributed much that was new to the difficult question. 
The phonological correspondences which he adduced were not convincing, 
en>l, as a consequence, his lexical comparisons were unfortunately chosen. 
William Thalbitzer aligned himself against Sauvageot in 1926, at the Con- 
gress of Americanists in Rome, with a paper entitled Is There Any Connec- 
tion Bet'd'ecn the Eskimo Language and the Uralianl Thalbitzer is right in 
regarding as unproven a ‘'primeval relationship” between Eskimo and 
rr.tlian. Nevertheless, the correspondences between the two linguistic 
families are too marked to be attributed to convergence. At any rate, they 
pvint to a very ancient cultural connection between the Eskimo and the Era- 
lians. Probably Thalbitzer's stand can best be explained by the fact that 
he lays too much stress upon the concept of ‘"primeval relationship.” The 
great linguistic stocks of the world must have evolved by a process of 
-■'iistant mixing, blending, and splitting. 

However we may explain the correspondences befween Uralic and Es- 
kimo, and between Eskimo and Indogermanic, we cannot close our eyes 
to the fact that the jirehistoric relations of Indogermanic reach far — very 
far- to the east, farther than we could c\'or have suspected some decennia 
^ 0 . 

The Indogermanic speaking conquerors must have ap]rroached Europe 
frcim the east. They came by way of South Russia from the .\ral-Caspian 
>teppes, where thev had at their disposal the wide spaces which they needed 
lor their horses and war-chariots, their great herds, and their seminomadic 
mode of agriculture. Although we arc even yet sometimes inclined from 
the evidence of prehistoric, jx'st-Megalithic, ancient Imlogermanic centers 
"1 culture in Central Europe to claim the starting-point of this culture for 
o'lr continent, we can scarcelv anv longer doubt its Asiatic steppe origin, 
-mce Wilhelm Koiipers has made this so very probable in his brilliant article 
ICr Religion der I }idogcnnancn in ihun hultur-historischen BcziehungCJi . He 
ba> overwhclminglv cimvinced us of the close bonds which link the ancient 
Indogermanic heaven god the broad-handed god of the Vedic songs, 
V. horn Uiuntert has recognized in the Hallristningar of Sweden- with the 
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heaven god of central Asiatic and Siberian herding peoples. Karl Ferdinand 
Johansson and Elias Wess.'n had already demonstrated to us what an 
intimate significance the horse-sacrifice must have had at one time for the 
entire ancient Indogermanic world — a significance which would almost jus- 
tify our accepting the ai^vamedha as the symbol par excellence of ancient 
Indogermanic culture. Again, Koppers' painstaking comparison of the pe- 
culiarities of the ajvamedha ritual, exhaustively described by Dumont, 
with the details of the horse offering of the Altaic nomads showed the full 
importance of this ritual in the problem of Indogermanic diffusion. And 
where we find horse and horse-sacrifice with ancient peoples of higher 
civilization before the appearance of Indogermans, there we have always 
to do with early influences of the same culture-sphere to which the Indo- 
germanic mother tribes complex belonged. Hermann Giintert too seeks the 
point of departure of the Indogermanic conquerors, just as earlier scholars 
with less convincing evidence had done, in the steppes of Asia. 

Anthropological data also support this theory. As Ariens Kappers has 
discovered, the centum-satom division is linked with an important differ- 
ence in skull form. In general, the ancient bearers of the centum languages 
were mesocephalic; those of the satam languages, dolichocephalic. The 
peaks of the various inde.x frequency curves are indeed very significant, 
but these peaks, which at one time distinguished the centum from the 
satam group and which even today can be taken, to a certain extent at 
least, as characteristic for them, find correspondences. I understand from 
Ariens Kappers, much farther to the east. The West Eskimo reveal a 
mesocephaly similar to that of the centum-speakers, while the Greenland 
Eskimo are dolichocephalic like the satam-speakers. Among some of the 
Uralian peoples a mesocephalic strain, reminiscent of the West Eskimo on 
the one hand and of the centum Indogermans on the other, is still apparent. 
This is what I was alluding to above when I spoke of an anthropological 
affinity between A and centum. In this connection I wish to emphasize 
the fact that the satam tendency to transform palatal explosives into spi- 
rants is lacking in L'ralian, and cannot, therefore, be derived from tenden- 
cies of the A-complex. In its retention of the explosive character of the 
palatals, centum reveals a special relationship with the originally Uralian 
A-complex. \\ e should welcome the discovery of other linguistic affinities 
between A and centum, but for the time being the quest of such connections 
would involve very great, perhaps insuperable difficulties. It is obstacles 
like these, however, which challenge us to further research. Who can say 
but that some day I may be able, after sifting assumed or actual, but for 
the most favorable cases only secondary, acculturation phenomena in 
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Finno-Ugrian and satam, to lay before you a few striking points of simi- 
Fi.ritv between the A-complex and the centum languages which can stand 
ihe test of criticism? At present, however, I stand far short of this goal. 
The question is of minor importance for what I wished to bring to your 
aitenlion here. Whatever may be the relation of A and B to centum and 
sat.om, the Uralian character of the A-complex and the mesocephaly of 
the centum-speakers stands unchallenged. 

Since Paudler has fully demonstrated the thoroughgoing differences 
letween the Dalian (or Falian) and Nordic types, there is no longer any 
(ustification for seeking the point of departure of the Indogermanic con- 
'nuerors on German or Scandinavian soil. The mesocephalic Nordics are 
the centum speaking conquerors, the Dalian types represent the subju- 
gated peasant population of the conquered Central and North European 
'.ands. Egon von Eickstedt considers the Dalians or Falians, which he 
designates as Dalo-Nordics, as a sub-race of what he calls the Nordic race. 
For the prehistoric problem, with which we are here concerned, this purely 
physical anthropological question is unimportant. What is important to 
us is the knowledge that the Dalians had been living in Central and 
-\orth Europe for countless centuries, when the Nordic or, if you wish, the 
Teuto-Nordic, semi-nomads arrived upon the scene. 

Lug.xno-Ruvigli.cx.x, Ticino 
S wiTZERL.tND 



THE CHARACTERISTICS AND FUNXTIOX 
OF CLAX IX A SOUTHERX 

ATHAPASCAX CULTURE GRENVILLE GOODWIX 

T he Southern Athapascan group treated here is the White Mountain 
Apache, one of five groups or tribes of the Western Apache. The other 
four are Cibecue, San Carlos, Southern Tonto, and X’orthern Tonto,^ The 
Western Apache apparently are the only Southern Athapascans, except 
the Xavajo, who have true clans.- It should be of interest to see what part 
the dan played in the culture of a people who did not lead the sedentary life 
of the Pueblos, but relied largely on game and wild plant foods to supple- 
ment agricultural products. 

The ten White ilountain clans are named: ’lya'diyA (a species of 
plant;, "Hills Running Down to the River in a Line People," "Rock Jutting 
Into ;he River People,” ’AVhite Water People," "Black Water People," 
"Luiu People” (because they ate from a tall tree;, “Xarrow Peak Jutting 
Upwards People,” "Adobe Bank on Wash People,” "X’otch Between Hills 
People,” and ‘'Cottonwoods Meeting from Two Lines People.” All names 
except the first refer to traditional places of clan origin. The clans are said 
always, as now, to have varied in size. 

The dans are grouped into three phratries and one unrelated clan, with 
interrelatii nship among the clans of each phratry. The dans of the other 
Western Apache groups are different in name but are grouped into similar 
phratries, and bear relationship to White Mountain clans. When a captive 
was taken he became a member of the dan of his captor or that of the per- 
son to whom he was given, -A Xavajo captive, however, retained his native 
dan identity if such clan were present in the Apache group. 

-At present all ten clans are represented in Loth the Eastern and Western 
White Mountain bands, but it is felt that a clan properly belongs to the 
band in whose territory it traditionallv originated. 


CLAX AXD KLXblliP 


It is believed that all members of a clan are related bv blood, whether 
traceable i-r nut. Origin from a single woman, however, is not suggested. 
-Actually the individual readily distinguishes between his clanmates related 
to him b_v blood and those not so related. The recognized blood kin com- 


1 ac uiatariLii on ’.v:,Tah this paper is based was olitained darins tw entv-t'.vo months of 
add wur.:, in Ei.C, I'K.s, ami Ibid amoni; White .Mountain \i>a' ia on the San Carlos and Fort 
-Apa- he Ke rt-r'. dtions in Vrizunii, unfit r the s of the hhu . of Aruona. 

* T) r M no faniiliar v, ith Chiricahua ami \\ arm .Vpache. Mescakro, 

Lipan, an.] Jtcaniia -XjMtnt, telk me none of them nave clan^? 
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GcUe only true siblings, mother, and those with whom blood connection 
;,\ri be traced through the intermediacy of females of the clan irrespective 
generation. In exjilanation of relationships between clans it is commonlv 
=.dd that all are offshoots from one root or parent clan. An individual is 
ruoken of as being the clan of his mother, but is said to be the child of his 
iither’s clan.'^ 

Kinship terms' denoting age and generation can be applied to and 
.-eciprocated by any member of one’s phratry. Individuals of one’s own 
generation are considered siblings, those of the first ascending generation 
are siblings of one’s mother, of the second ascending generation are mater- 
nal grandparents, and those of the third great grandparents. In the first 
descending generation, individuals are classed as children of one's sister, 
'.dose of the second as grandchildren, and of the third as great grandchil- 
d;cn. The kindship terms employed are these proper in reckoning actual 
tdood kinship to ego through a mother when the individual is of the speak- 
er's generation or of one descending; through ego’s mother when of an 
as rending generation. The use of parent-child terms between ego and the 
first ascending or descending generations, except between actual parent 
a.'id child is unknown. 

Reciprocal kinship terms can similarly be extended to any member of 
the speaker's father’s clan or phratry. For one’s own generation or those 
'iescending, the terms are identical with the terms employed for blood 
itindred related to ego through their fathers, and for ascending generations, 
those for kindred related throu.gh ego’s father. Parent-child terms can be 
used in the extended sense only where a joking relationship exists (between 
ego, the child, and paternal clan kin, the parents', and usually between 
proximate generations. This is discontinued out of respect when ego’s 
lather dies. It is improper to joke with close blood kin of one’s father (except 
ids parents, with whom a mild joking relationship may exist), and thus 
parent-child terms are not used with them. 

Two individuals whose fathers are of the same clan or phratry use 
reciprocal siijling terms, the fathers being siblings by extension. Such sib- 
ling terms may supersede any usage based on some other recognized kin 
ijiind between the fathers. 


“ Compare .\. L Rroeber, Zuni Kin and Clan (.Vnihrepolugical Papers, .\mcrican aiu- 
=>; imof Xatural History, Vol l.s. Fart 1, 1917\p.4,S. 

* See Xf. F.. Opler, The Kinship Sy\leii:^ of the Southern AthabdiCdn-S peaking Tnhei, 
\merican .\nthrnp( iloyi-t, X’ol .tS, pp 620 3,\ tOSOt fur a kinship chart of the White Moun- 
tain .tpache. The e.xtensiun of ternib to cro^s-eousins there is an error, apparently due 

to my foriaetting to curreel fault> information gi\ en Dr Opler some years ago. 
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Relationship may be established through the speaker's parents with 
persons of anv generation by clan alone, except when two individual s 
fathers are of the same clan or phratry. In the latter case the extension is 
permissible only to the descending generations. When two persons can 
derive no kin term from common forebears, one may be selected according 
to their persona! contacts or respective generations. 

Cross-cousin terms are extended to the majority of members of the 
speaker’s father's clan and phratry who are not closely related by blood, 
and this irrespective of their generation or sex. In fact, where there are 
generation differences, cross-cousin terms are used in preference to those 
terms denoting difference in generation mentioned above. The use of cross- 
cousin terms implies one of two types of behavior, joking or non-joking, 
the latter attitude resembling behavior to a member of one's own clan. The 
joking relationship does not commonly occur between actual cross-cousins. 
Hence it ma\' seem obscure that a joking relationship prevails between 
cross-cousins in the extended sense just mentioned, namely between a 
person and many members of his father's clan or phratry. But joking 
between such indi\'iduals is most common, as a rule, when they are of 
much the same age, as real cross-cousins would be. Joking in milder vein 
may also lie established with the mate of such a distantly related individual 
with whom one uses cross-cousin terms. Another mild joking relationship 
niu\' be established between a person and any distantly related member oi 
his or her mate's clan or phratry, without regard to generation, but pro- 
vided that no respect relationship exists between them. This occurs prin- 
cipally with mates of clansmen addressed by sibling terms, and may be the 
result of the common custom of marrying into the father's clan, with the 
members of which there is commonly a firior joking relationship. 

\\'hen an individual marries into his paternal phratry its members may 
continue to address him by kin terms in use before marriage, or terms suit- 
able to a relati\ e by marriage may be used, in each instance the appropriate 
behavior goes with the term. The choice depends on the extent of previous 
familiarity. A choice is again involved in addressing the child of a couple, 
one f)f whom is of the speaker's clan, the other related to the speaker by 
clan but nut of the same phratry. The speaker commonly uses a term de- 
ru'ed thruiugh the former, a fellow clansman. If, however, the other parent 
is nuire ck'-ely relatcil by blood or his father is of the same phratry as the 
father of the sj,)eaker. the term is derived through that parent, In this case 
one sometimes addresses the parent who is fellow clansman by a term for an 
afiiiial relative rather than by a term denoting a blood or clan connection. 
Much hinges on the personal relations of clan-linked individuals in 
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' r;r choice of terms and the corresponding types of appropriate behavior, 
'.r.sngers of the same clan are not apt to use kinship terms to one another 
i._.e in an emergency. Close blood relationship usually takes precedence 
. rr kinship based on clan alone, though an exception may occur when the 
in.cage between two individuals is the common clan membership of their 
iithers. 

Clans and phratries are exogamous; marriages within are considered 
w.cestuous and examples of witchcraft. Marriages into the father's clan 
;.re not only acceptable but preferred: compilations show a decided tend- 
-j tcy in this direction. Widows and widowers are commonly obligated to 
remarry into the same family and clan; if marriage outside the family is 
necessary, it must yet be within the clan or phratry. The surviving mate 
s spoken of as the 'itsa.' of the clan of the deceased, e.g., “the 'itsa' of 
’.'.'hite Water People.” 

Relationship by marriage to the whole clan of one’s spouse is exemplified 
•y the use of affinal terms with all members of the clan who so desire. 
Hi'wever, those terms implying greatest respect are usually reserved for 
use between a person and the immediate blood kin of his or her mate. A 
erm denoting kinship by affinity with the whole clan is commonly used 
I t a man. A special term designates groups of persons of either sex who 
I’.dve in common marriage into the same clan or phratry. Members of such 
group use reciprocal sibling terms and in some cases behave accordingly. 

CLAN TOTEMS .\XD CL.\X XAMES 

Each phratry, and the isolated clan, has associated with it an animal 
cr bird. These are respectively the hawk family (particularly the eagle), 
deer, road-runner, and bear. A phratry member speaks of the associated 
animal as “mv relative” or by some kinship term, thus indicating the con- 
ceptual nature of the tie. Needless molestation of a phratry animal is re- 
buked, though reference to this often lies at the basis of ridicule. Reference 
to a phratry is not uncommonly in terms of the animal “relative” but this 
15 usually' a joking allusion. 

In addition to these distinctly phratry animals, there are others associ- 
ated with one or more specific clan within the phratry. Certain clans within 
the phratry' affiliated with hawks are related to the king bird and mocking 
bird, one has raven as “relative,” and another is related to supernatural 
beings called gam. At times the latter are even alluded to as “Gam People.”® 
Likewise certain plants are related to the clans. 

“ Ea n are a class of supernatural beings represented in a curing rite by masked dancers 
They correspond to the Pueblo katcina. 
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further as>nciatier. is with curn, of which seven differently colored 
\ ancties are rccogaucd. Lach variety 1? iJcniilied with certain clans or 
phratries, but the ^pecihc lir.kages vary with locality. 

An exclusive desicrn is possessed 1)\ one clan only This is a black rim 
painted about the shoulder of basketry water bottles. A member of this 
clan was privileged to destroy vessels on which this marking was illegiti- 
matel}' used. The painting of clan designs on the Ijody during the Victory 
iJance was not here practised, in contrast to other Western Apache groups. 

The phratry aihliated v.dth hawks had the exclusive right to make and 
wear a certain type of buckskin cap. Some male members of this phratrv 
Wore two eagle feathers in their head bands, v. hile men of the phratry 
related to road runner occasionally used feathers of that bird in the same 
way. Similarly, members of the phratry kin to bear sometimes wore bear 
claws. 

Explanations oi the <'r:rin and nature of clan and phratrv associations 
with animal ''relatives" are highly fragmentary. Deer is related to "Long 
People by a mythical deer charm bestowed upon this clan through the 
ga'n: "Hills Running Itown to the Water in a Line People” are related 
to the gton beea'jsc the twr. livedi in cluse proximity; and the 'iyu'kiiyA 
have the plant of that name as ' relative' because it grew profuselv where 
the clan originated Plxplanations are lacking for other clans. 

An individual is often named lor a deceased relati'. e of the same clan. 
By this act it is hoped that the person v.ill acciuire scmie of the attributes 
("if his predecesscir. such as giiod luck and health, or power and greatness 
Occasionally a boy refused such a name, being unv. iiling to assume respon- 
sibility for maintaining its traditional glory anu achieving the position 
expecter! of its bearer One s clan might take awav a name if its recipient 
proved unv, tuthy to bear it. Such names are kept strictlv within the clan, 
and largely within the lineage. Before one lineage niav bestow a name held 
by an unrelated or distantly connected lineage within the clan, it is neces- 
sary tn obtain the latter s permission. Payment often is made fur such 
])ri\ ilege. Aanics embiM.ly ii'- allusion tc> clan tc)tenis. 

rA..\\ LEOLXDS and REL.VTIOXS TO SURRf lUXDIXG TRIBE.s 

The brief cian legends merely relate how the jieojile long ago settled 
at \ari0u3 ijluces to farm an^l assumed the namies of these hwalities. Pre- 
vious abcaies are not mentioned, in contrast to the tales of other Western 
.\l)ache groujis. Xon-clan myths, however, mention a place somevheie 
north or northeat^t of the jiresent territorv as the ancient home, 

I he mythical names of ivo phratries, not now used, are said liy the 
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Aj,j.che to be those of current clans among Xavajo and Zuni. A third 
.hrairy is closely related to a clan now present among the Navajo as well 
as other Western Apache peoples. These relationships were recognized 
_ id used to advantage by both Navajo and Apache. The confident belief 
idal related clans existed also among the Zuni affected relations with that 
' eople. Similar ties are recognized with those Yavapai possessing clans but 
r.ji with the peoples of northwest Mexico, Pima, Papago, or other Yuman 
' nues. 

CL-\X IX RELIGIOX .\XD CEREMOXY 

Clan is a factor in religion and ceremony, but a relatively unimportant 
one. Since ceremonies are common property, a member of any clan may 
participate. The Bear Ceremony, however, is said to have been bestowed 
..'H a member of the phratry related to bear because of his phratry affilia- 
tion. Bear shamans of this phratry may emphasize the relationship. Lay- 
men of the phratry are immune from attacks of the animal because it is a 
"relative.” 

Because of the kinship with eagle, a member of the phratry related to 

h. w, ks was asked to oificiate, if possible, in plucking eagles. This does not 
-inpiy a connection between the phratry and a hawk ceremony: no such 
tie exists. Similarly, there is no ceremonial connection between deer and the 
ciit for successful hunting attributed to the clan related to deer. The mythi- 

i. al deer charm received from the gam is thought to be solely responsible 
;or this ability. At least one member of the clan related to the gam claimed 
great physical endurance from his connection with these tireless super- 
naturals. Men of the same clan are believed born with a power which pro- 
tects against enemies and their weapons. These instances exhaust the to- 
leniic linkage of clan and ceremony. 

Only in the Ga n Curing Rite was special function ever allotted to 
various clans or phratries. Certain masks and body paintings, by which 
the dancers were distinguished, were prerogatives. The particular alloca- 
tions vary with locality. In some places the position of dancers in line was 
clan determined. 

The clan element in this ceremony, though recognized, was not an 
unalterable constituent. It was common for those initiating the ceremony 
to ask the best gam dancer of a particular local clan for jiermission to make 
the mask of his clan in the hojie that he would wear it. However, if this 
dancer was unable to dance, and no other good dancer of his clan was 
available, a skilled dancer of any clan might wear the mask and design. 

The close psychical relationship within a clan is well illustrated b\’ a 
seature of the girl’s puberty ceremony. The woman chosen to attend the 
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girl must be of an unrelated clan, for she endows her with womanly attri- 
butes other than those naturally inherited from the girl’s own clan. For 
the same reason the man who attends the girl must be of the same clan as 
the woman attendant. 

Finally, in ritual acting or dancing, paired participants of opposite 
se.x must be of unrelated clans. This, however, is based purely on the gen- 
eral social situation and on kinship. 

LOC-AL GROUP, CHIEFT.A.IXSHIP, AXD CLAX 

Though families might function independently, yet most of them were 
affiliated with larger social units, which I will style local groups. The adhe- 
sion of a family to its local group was loose, and temporary separation was 
not uncommon. The nucleus of a local group usually comprised members 
of from one to three clans. Three-fifths of the adults of these nuclear clans 
were women because of customary matrilocal residence (although patri- 
local residence was not uncommon). Generally one of the nuclear clans was 
in preponderant numbers, but at times two were equally represented. The 
additional members of the local group were almost all men, these having 
married into the group and commonly being of two to four other clans. 
Individuals married both within and without their local groups. The nu- 
clear clans were usually not related, permitting marriage between them. 

-A. nuclear clan often contained but one or two matrilineal lineages, but 
sometimes as many as five or six. The intermarriage of the nuclear clans 
formed a network of affinal ties and paternal blood connections which, 
together with other clan and blood ties, served as the principal factor for 
binding the local group together. 

Clan and local group are not equivalent. Xo clan is limited to a single 
local group, but instead is represented in many. 

Almost every local group was associated with a particular farming 
site in the vicinity of which they spent much of their time. N'ot all families 
of the group, however, owned farms. 

.A local group commonly had one hereditary chief, a member of its 
dominant nuclear clan. In addition each local group had several head men 
or semi-chiefs, who achieved their positions not so much through heredity 
as through ability. They usually belonged to the nuclear clans, but some- 
times a like position was held by an outsider, affiliated merely by marriage. 
-Again, some local groups were led by such sub-chiefs in the absence of 
any hereditary chief. 

Hereditary chieftainships followed clan and blood lines. .A chief must 
be of the same clan as his predecessor, and was usually his brother, sister’s 
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-a, or sister's daughter’s son. He might be a relative even farther removed 
the blood relationship must be traceable and not too distant. No one 
pe of blood relationship took precedence over another. 

The choice of a new chief was controlled principally by the members of 
local group. To be sure there is some indication that with formal heredi- 
-ary chieftainships only members of the clan of the chieftainship in ques- 
a. n actually participated, being summoned for the purpose from all local 
zr caps within the band. But this must not be taken too literally. The only 
alstinction between these formal hereditary chiefs and other men acting 
-.0 chiefs seems to have been the greater respect in which the former were 
.'-cid, not in any e.xercise of special prerogative. 

Because of the mi.xed clan composition of a local group, its chief con- 
-i'l-'lled not merely his clanmates but all residents. Though there was some- 
'lU'.es more than one chief of a clan in one of the two White Mountain 
'.c.nds, there is some evidence that but one of them held formal hereditary 
position, this setting him apart as the leading chief of his clan. This does 
:;o: mean, however, that he directed the affairs of his whole clan. 

A chief’s direct control was limited to his own local group; outside of 
ii his influence was purely personal. He exercised indirectly some control 
over fellow clansmen of other localities since he might appeal to them for 
fapport in times of trouble. Response was not a personal obligation but a 
luly to clan and kin. Thus some individuals considered themselves subject 
’.0 two chiefs, namely the chief of their clan at their original home and the 
chief at their present residence. 

CL.\N .\ND .\GRICULTURE 

Clan ownership of material property appears only in connection with 
farm lands. Certain sites, associated with the mythical places of origin of 
various clans, belong to the respective clans. A site more recently estab- 
lished by a group of members of one clan is likewise considered the prop- 
erty of that clan. Formerly most of the farm lands at a given site were 
held by a single clan, the dominant nuclear clan of the local group associ- 
ated with that site, though land was often held in lesser amount by one or 
tv.o other clans. 

Most locations were controlled by one, sometimes two local groups. 
Predominating matrilocal residence perpetuated control of the bulk of real 
[uoperty at particular places bv the dominant clans. Some other sites were 
farmed only by a part of a local group, one clan being in the majority. 
Commonly a place is considered as belonging to a certain clan for all of 
these reasons. Members of unrelated clans and those not of blood kin were 
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ordinarily not able to own land in such a place. They might, however, ob- 
tain a parcel of ground for temporary use through permission of the owner 
and chief of the dominant clan. But control of particular areas was effec- 
tively maintained by the dominant clan through the feeling against accept- 
ance of outsiders and preference for intra-clan associations. 

The individual farm is held by its owner and his immediate family and 
may not be redistributed by clan or chief. The chief was consulted onl}' 
when one desired to lend a farm to a person unrelated by blood, clan, or 
marriage. Even this was largely a formality: endorsement was assured in 
most cases. 


ilUTUAL REjPOXblBILITV OF CLAX MEMBERS 

The feeling of kinship solidarity within a clan is indicated by the 
gambling custom which necessitates that opponents be of unrelated clans 
in games of high stakes involving but two players. Opposition between two 
close relatives is socially unacceptable, but this does not imply clan owner- 
ship of property. The same feeling extends to relatives by blood and mar- 
riage, if closely akin. These considerations hold only when two players are 
concerned; in games with several participants the personal aspect is lost. 

The clan played an important role in cases of murder, rape, and injury, 
whether accidental or intentional. Unless settlement was reached through 
payment, a blood feud resulted between the clans involved. Material pay- 
ment varied with degree of harm and the social position of the injured 
person. Settlement was attempted by tactful members of the offender’s 
clan. Sometimes the mother of the offender was sent; other members of the 
clan, not necessarily blood relatives, accompanying the emissarv. After 
satisfactory payment was made, speakers emphasized that no further bad 
feeling should exist between the clans. 

The injured individual or close blood kin in his clan might in some cases 
seek revenge by destroying property of the offender or even of a member 
of the latter s clan if closely related by blood. In atonement payments, 
those concerned usually were closely related to the defendant by blood as 
well as by clan affiliation. Blood kinsmen of other clans were not neces- 
sarily involved, though they might give aid. 

Blood feud was imminent if no payment was arranged for a serious 
offense. Any member of the otiender’s clan of the same sex was in danger, 
for killing one was considered equivalent to killing the other. Close blood 
j^in, however, were most apt to be singled out. Again, blood kin in other 
clans and relatives by marriage were not involved. This position was 
usualK accepted by the clan without a thought, though close clan kin might 
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ird off vengeance by turning the fugitive over to the injured clan for 
edition. This was done only if the offense was considered inexcusable; 
I'l e strength of kin feeling made such action rare. In feuds the clans, not 
;r,e families, were spoken of as enemies, indicating the degree to which 
v.ch entire clan was involved. 

A person killed in war was avenged primarily by his clansmen, though 
close relatives by blood or marriage or even members of related clans might 
t articipate. A War Dance was instigated by the chief of the local group of 
’-.c; deceased or of the one in which the closest surviving kin lived. If the 
closest kin resided in a local group whose chief was not of their clan, they 
cither asked for the support of that chief and his local group or called on 
; .me chief of their own clan. If unable to obtain ample support from either 
stiurce, they approached any influential relative by blood or marriage. 

-A. distinctive term was applied to the local group giving the War Dance 
and to all members of the victim’s clan. Messengers were sent to invite 
''hiefs of other local groups to participate. Chiefs of the same clan as the 
victim or of related clans were commonly approached first, but all with 
sirung followings were invited, regardless of clan. 

.^t the War Dance each chief was called out in turn to perform with his 
c.en. The participants were mainly of the same clan as the chief, but some 
Tiiight be merely fellow residents of other clans. 

Xear the close of the ceremony, twelve of the bravest men were selected 
v dance. If possible, these were from different clans so that all might be 
tci'resented. 

In the \’ictory Dance, given on the return of a successful war party, 
'-■■-riain old women danced so that they might receive some of the booty. 
- heir clan affiliation was a matter of indifference. They dance also in grati- 
"wle for the vengeance secured for all their kin who had ever been slain 
'■y ihe enemy, but fellow clansmen were uppermost in their minds. 

The participation of the clan in warfare for vengeance did not involve 
He e.xclusion of other individuals or units unrelated to the clan. The clan 
’.as merely the largest element in such an enterprise. War parties drew on 
; wide a field of support as possible, but greatest reliance could be placed 
clansmen. 


t l..\X .\M) DK.\TH CUSTOVlb 

Clan ])lays a minor role in the observations at death. When a person is 
^ liectcd to die, he is attended bv members of his clan and even of related 
dins, especially women. This is both an e.xprcssion of sympathy and the 
w.liilment (,)f a duty. bereaved family invites all who will to join in a 
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wake of one night’s duration. Though guests include mere friends, rela- 
tives on the father’s side, and the like, yet clan representation is notable, 
including not only those closely related by blood but others as well. In a 
few other death customs the clan is involved, but in these blood kinship is 
of equal importance. 

COMP.\R.3TIVE SUMM.IRV 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the many parallels in clan with the 
Hopi, Zuni, and Navajo.® Though what we discuss below are for the mosi 
part characteristics of clans rather than functions, this should not be take.n 
to imply that an equal number of functional parallels may not also be 
cited. 

None of the White Mountain .-kpache clans bear the same names as 
those of the Navajo, yet duplication is found between the Navajo and 
other Western Apache groups. Also, nine of the ten White Alountain clans 
claim to be directly descended from or related to certain Navajo clans. 
Though the names of Hopi and Zuni clans are wholly unlike those of the 
White Mountain .Apache, they do show a striking resemblance to the names 
of the plants, birds, and animals associated with the clans of the latter 
Hopi or Zuni clans, sub-clans, and mythical clans bear the following names: 
eagle, hawk, katcina, raven, deer, road-runner, bear, corn. All of these 
figure as “relatives” of individual White Mountain clans or phratries (save 
that corn is “relative” to all). 

Some of the Zuni clans are divided into sub-clans; the Hopi have phra- 
tries comparable to those of the White Mountain people. .Among both 
Hopi and Zuni the katcina and raven or crow clans or sub-clans are related, 
paralleling the White Mountain grouping of clans with these “relatives.” 
The same holds for eagle and hawk clans of the Hopi and these White 
Mountain .Apache clan “relatives,” though this may have a zoological 
basis. Moreover, the “relatives” associated with White Mountain phratries 
are not found as names of unrelated clans or sub-clans at Zuni or Hopi, 
e.xcept in the case of katcina (gam) and hawk. Many other Zuni and H('pi 
clan names fail to find parallels in White Mountain “relatives,” but it is 
significant that eagle, deer, road runner, and bear are all well established 
clans at one or the other of these pueblos. 

-Among the Hopi, according to Lowie, in some cases clan members are 
not supposed to molest unnecessarily the animal, etc., whose name the clan 

® Contact with Zuni was maintained by trading parties, frequent during the nineteenth 
century and probably long before. Similar trade existed with the Xavajo during the intervals 
between frequent hostile relations Other Western .\pache groups had contact with the Hopi. 
though the W hite Mountain .-\pache did not in recent times. 
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:e, though it may be killed in hunting. Lowie also mentions non- 
..■ 'snien tossing coyotes into the air to mock members of the Co3’ote 
This is strongh’ reminiscent of similar practise among the White 
li.’untain Apache. 

.Animal "relatives” for clans and animal names are closely related con- 
..yis. and the former might easih' have developed into the latter. .\t least 
..I'ee Western Apache groups possess even more numerous “relatives” 

; traileling clan names among Hopi and Zuni. Are any such similarities to 
found masked under the clan names of the Navajo? 
i hough unimpressive as compared with Hopi and Xavajo clan mv'thol- 
L'v, White Mountain clan legends contain similar ideas of migration and 
. .iilement at particular sites. The same variation in size of clans is also 
Similar localization of clans characterizes the Navajo but apparently 
r. ■*. Hopi or Zuni. The opportunitj' for clans to remain localized may have 
,oen greater among Apache and Navajo, due to their different economic 
-v..d social system, and might be said to indicate a simpler phase of the 
thin. But White Mountain clans themselves were widely scattered, each 
'-'■-‘ing represented to at least some extent in almost every local group. The 
■..a; or representation in the local group of two clans on occasion is reminis- 
' :nt of the dual clan character of the Hopi village of Shipaulovi.® Moreover, 
■1 approach toward village association of clans as among Zuni and Hopi 
-• found where members of more than one local group lived in close proxim- 
■y. using the same or adjacent farming sites. But such close association 
■a^ temporary, lasting only through planting and harvesting and part of 
. .e winter. During the remainder of the year they were separated by other 
■ ‘ ' tiomic pursuits. The resemblance to the Western Pueblos would be con- 
-i lerable if agriculture had supplied the greater part of the food and people 
-'cmained at the farms all year. 

Perhaps the greatest difference from Zuni and Hopi lies in the total 
'-ck of clan fetishes among the White Mountain .Apache. The onh" ap- 
proach to such a concept is the mythical deer charm mentioned above. The 
' earing of parts of the animal or bird related to the clan is a dubious coun- 
terpart of the fetish. 

-Association of clan with ceremony through fetishes or ceremonial office 
o lacking. But the connection of one clan with the Bear Ceremony and 
'Aie power of protection from the enemy said to be possessed by another 


r Robert H Lowie, Xoles on Hopi Clam, (.Vnthropological Papers, .\merican Museum of 
■''.itural History, Vol .50, Part 6, iy29’), pp 337-35. 

' Il’id . p 324. 
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are reminiscent of this.^ The religious fraternity or society as found at Hupi 
or Zuhi does not exist among the White Mountain Apache, where indeei 
the participants in ceremonies are members of any clan. 

Though true clan prerogatives in ceremonial function, as known a: 
Hopi and Zuhi, are absent, yet certain similarities appear. The clan relaw... 
to deer had special luck in hunting that animal; members of the clans re- 
lated to eagle were asked to pluck feathers of this bird, and an old men 
attributed his great endurance to the gam, his clan "relatives.” Might nc: 
these be seeds of more extended ideas and practises? 

The Hopi association of various katcina and katcina masks with cer- 
tain clans is not so unlike the White Alountain association of the leadint: 
dancer in the Gam Rite with two clans. This dancer represents a particular 
kind of gam: the association is confined to some localities. Similar clan 
connections with this ceremony have been mentioned above. Kroeber 
states that Zuni clan enters more into communal rituals wherein masked 
dancers are the principal participants than in the fraternity ceremonies,- 
The only White ^Mountain ritual in which the clan took such a part is the 
Gd'n Ceremony — an interesting similarity. The many likenesses between 
ga’n and katcina must prove beyond a doubt that they are one and the same 
from the wider point of view. 

In a Navajo war ceremony used for curing, Reichard states, a certain 
participant must be related by clan, and equally, another must be unrelated 
to the individual for whom the ceremony is given." This resembles the 
practise already cited in the White Mountain girl’s puberty rite. 

Though Rroeber found land owned by individuals and not by clan at 
Zuni,'- yet Hopi clans seem to have owned land and this was subject to 
redistribution within the clan. Neither condition typifies the White Moun- 
tain Apache, where land belongs to the individual or family, but farming 
sites are felt to be clan property and clan controlled. 

The method by which certain Hopi and Zuni ceremonial offices de- 
scended within the matrilineal lineage of a clan finheritance from brother 
or maternal unde, etc.) is not far removed from White Alountain inheri- 
tance of chieftanship. The latter also have within the clan matrilineal 

^ KciGiard states that certain fsacajo ceremonies are said to have originated vit-h 
certain clan>, but that member^ of an_\ clan may practise them {'uncial Life uf the Adtdjo 
Indian--, Columbia University Contributions to .\nthropolog\ , t’ol 7, 192S, p .il), 

Kroeber, o/>, f/t , p 1()2 
Rcikhard, op cit , p ^2 
Krufbtr, cit I7’^ 
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>4:cagei between which no blood lies are to be found, and this situation is 
Icpiic.ued among Zuni, Hopi, and Xavajo. 

Kinship systems differ among these tribes, yet in all is founei extension 
kinship terms to all members of the individual’s clan or related clans, 
.0 IC’ the lather’s clan or related clans. The greatest difierence is in the 
, ic '-f parent and child terms for certain persons not actually bearing this 
wiationbhip. The White Mountain Apache do not share this trait, proving 
ka: at least one tribe with true clans does not make the extension. Certain 
iwchaic kinship terms given by Reichard for the Xavajo are of interest in 
liiij connection.'-^ These terms sometimes appear in place of the extended 
, bc of piarent-child terms, and in every case these archaic terms coincide 
,ih those used in the same position by the White Mountain Apache. 
There is a surprising extent of similarity in clan between White IMoun- 
c.dn .Apache and the triad, X'avajo, Hopi, and Zuni. The equivalence of 
dans felt by the Apache is thus readily intelligible. In comparison with 
Zuni and Hopi, clan is here so simplified as to be merely an outline, but 
rim rudiments are still present. Parallels between White Mountain Apache 
culture and that of the Western Pueblos are not exhausted with clan organi- 
..bti'.in.*-* Both religion and economic life — the latter at least in relation to 
agriculture — bear Western Pueblo impressions. The connections existing 
cctween religion, agriculture, and clan in White Mountain culture indicate 
,hai clan traits borrowed from the Western Pueblos must have been taken 
"Ver in association with other traits intimately associated with them in 
fneir original Pueblo setting. 

The White Mountain clan is felt in three fields: it controls social life 
a certain extent; it affects agriculture through clan association with 
^arming sites, and it plays some part in religion. 

I'l CSoN", .Arizox.\ 


■' KciLhard, o/> c';7 , pp 7(j-Sl 

Additioiiiil cump.ir.rtive material from Robert H, Lowie, Ilopi Knuliip (.Xiithropolugi- 
' -i! Taper-;. .Xmeriean .Museum of Natural History, Vol dO, Part 7, 1T20); Elsie Clews Parsons, 
T ' .inij Zufii Ccrcttuvitdli'^n! (Memoirs. .American .Anthropological .Association. No 30. 

Ruth 1. Hun/.cl, ! ntro.iuction to /,uni i'eremoiiidh^m (Fort\ -se\ enlh .Annual Report, 
T' lean Anu-riian Ethnology, pp 467 -.S44) 



POLITICAL STRUCTURE AXD STATUS 

AMONG THE ASSIXIBOIXE INDIANS By DAVID koDXHA: 

T he Assiniboine, a Siouan speaking Plains tribe, link culturally v. 

the tvestern Dakota. In 1851, at the signing of the Fort Laramie pcac; 
treaty, the Assiniboine occupied part of the northern great jtlains from the 
Missouri River north to the South Branch of the Saskatchewan River arU 
from the one hundredth degree west to the one hundred and tenth degree 
longitude. 

The Assiniboine are interesting for their cr} stallized. yet loose, forma: 
political structure and for the manner in which the culture permittee 
political change on the pre-reservation level. 

The band was the political unit in Assiniboine life. It was autonomous 
in nature and completely sovereign. Individual afhliation within the banu 
was loose, since it was relatively simple to form new bands, or for an in- 
dividual to leave one and join another. An individual called himself a 
member of the band in which his parents had lived at the time of his birth 
Lpon marriage he could either elect to remain in his own or else join the 
band of his wife’s people. Due to the fact that such affiliation was not too 
infrequently changed, the members of a band were normally related to one 
another. 

The band was primarily territorial in character. Each band hunted 
over a different portion of territory; the bands coming together onl}’ at 
certain seasons of the year when the important ceremonials were given. 
At times the various units were so separated by distance that few of them 
could get together, say for the annual Sun-Dance. As a result it often oc- 
currta that two and even three performances of the Sun-Dance were given 
-'imultaneoubly by various bands in different parts of .Assiniboine territory. 
■Such an occurrence took place as late as 1882, when one Sun-Dance was 
held east of present day Malta, Montana, while the other was held west 
of Lake Bowdoin.* 

Over and above the cohesion of the individual band was a feeling of 
nationalism based upon relationship, either near or distant, with the mem- 
bers of the other bands. The term Nakota was used to include all individuaL 
of groups felt to have had common origin in the dim past. Little contact 
was had by the .American Assiniboine with the Stonv Assiniboine of the 
Rock}' Mountain section of Alberta, or fur that matter with the so-called 
S-'.vam])}'-Ground Assiniboine living northwest of Lake Winneiiegosis in 
Canada, yet these groups were felt to be related and the tradition of com- 
' ''iiDoii i iritslujut, informant 
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' -rigin was handed down despite lack of contact. As an example, when, 

' 'o, some Stonies from Alberta visited the Fort Belknap Assiniboine 
1 >niana for the first time,'’ they were recognized by the latter as distant 
; . es; this on a basis of similarity in dialect and because they did not 
-;::o the category of being affiliated with the various Dakota tribes. 
"IS level common origin for both groups was assumed and the Stonies 
■; welcome as visiting relatives. 

■ m the coming together of several of the bands, either at trading posts 
el the annual Sun-Dance, or because scarcity of game had compelled 
to hunt in territory belonging to other bands, the dances of the 

- ,;s societies would be held, since these did not need to be held at 

- led times. War parties were also organized at this time among the 
eg men of the different bands. In almost all cases war parties were 
-'.•sentative of one to three bands, rather than of the tribe as a whole. 
l;iter-band feuds of mom.entary duration took place occasionally, 
■s-?. however, were conflicts between two large families, rather than 

..1 band affairs, .^s a rule they took place over a murder or the stealing 
‘ .meone’s wife. Where lasting grudges were held in these affairs, new 

- ii were invariably formed of the conflicting partisans. 

Xo formal political organization existed for the Assiniboine as a tribe, 
coming together for the annual affairs the bands would camp in a huge 
e, with each band having its specific place in this circle. Yet each band 
-rned itself without interference during this stay. Occasionally, the 

- jUs political units would form a cooperative pact, but this never proved 
uianent. Crazy Bear, one of the band chiefs of the .American Assini- 
’ic, was appointed tribal chief by the United States Commissioners at 

.rcaty of Fort Laramie in 1851, yet his authority ex-tended only over 
'V of the bands that were found in .\merican territory at that time.^ 

I distant bands, as well as the Canadian Assiniboine, were little influ- 
fd. by his authoritv. 

IntiTLStinf;!) enough, the invitation to the Stonies was tendered by a group of Blood 
"'S who had informed the Fort Belknap .-\ssiniboine of the presence of the Stonies the 

r ri ions 

raze Bear haci gone with three other .Vssiniboine to the Platte River, at a time when 
''her hand chiefs were afraid to accept the invitation, since the route along the \ello\v- 
Rii'ir was occupied bv marauding bands of Biackfoot 'Fhe .\merican .\s5m1boine ac- 
i Crazy Bear as their chief primarily because of the power of the white soldiery supposed 
' 'H hind him Crazy Bear was cjiiick to .accept this political opportunity, and in all his 
'I've, hes, ho was c'arefiil to point out that he was the only individual who stood between 
C'leriean \ssiniboine and the destructiveness of the .American soldiery In a sense, then, 
I'sinihoine acceptance of Crazy Bear was a negative one. 
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Each band had its oven chiefs, with one of the chiefs out^tan(ii^lg becai se 
of personality, its council, and .''oldiers' society'. Political deci>ions were 
made bv each band individually, Xew bands were continuall}’ being: forme-., 
under the leadership of some premiincni chief anti with these forniaiitir^ 
new councils and policing sc-cieties were organised on the basis ot the al- 
ready e.vistent political patterns The power of the band chief was nomina; 
and could only be enforced through the cooperation of the band council 
and the warriors who formed the Agi'cita or Soldiers' society. 

The size of the bands varied through the t ears, Bv assuming that eignt 
individuals in a tipi formed the average dwelling unit, we infer that the 
bands in the early eighteenth centurv ranged from two hundred to eight 
hundred persons. References to their numbers are had in the journals m' 
La \erendrye, although no names for these units are given. Thus menti'cn 
is made of an encounter with a band of forty tipis in 1737,’ of an encamp- 
ment of one hundred and two tipis in 173Sh a band of sixty tipis in 1739.' 
and a group of one hundred tipis in 1743.' Whether these groups formed 
distinct bands can only be assumed at this late date. 

Xames for these units were first given by John McDonnell in 1/9,1, 
vhu lists them as distinct "tribes," His names include three that persisted 
into reservation days (Canoe, (jirl's. Wood Mountain', ' one that ceased to 
exist (Big Devil; and which later was named Mountain Village.® 

Lewis and Clark, whose visit was brief, list but three bands; Canoe 
f/OO individuals!, Ciirl s (SSfu, and Big Devil (1600 1 or the later IMouiUain 
\ illage banrl. Cnder Rcmarki. they wrote: "These bands act entirely inde- 
pendent of each other, although thev claim a natural afhnitv and never 
make war on each other."''' 

Eleven minor band.s, found mainlv near trading posts and totaling 
/ 000 individuals, were listed by Ale.xandcr Henry in 1807. 

1. Little Girl (200 iij)is), inhabiting Mouse River and Moose Hills. 

2. Paddling and Foot (2(J0!, frcim the lakes of the CJu’Appelle River to 
the Missouri. 


1. J Burpee :ed The JovritnR of In Verrntlrxt oiol hi^ .S,/'?, (('haniplain Soriet) 
lorrintn, !927;, i.aac SI! 

Burpee, jP c:l , pace 440 
' Ih'il . pa^e ,i.SP 
7 II,:,] 

. pa:rv ^66 

' 1. R .Masson, I.e, Ho„r:^rn,.. de hi Cnmpoi;ric dit Xnrd-Oiird fOucBei IS, SO), Vi/I 1 
p 27^ 

■' /t.'-i , page 2''S 

-M.ri'.iether I.e-.vi-and \Vm ( ‘I.irt , ( tr/g/,-,,/ /,///r/ ,7/ ,0 thf ! f\ i: .iiid Uorl FApnbli„,\ 
1 ' 1 't 90'Nev, X ‘,r7u lOOl-fi-ii, f, pp m)4 lOS 
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1 Canoe (160'), living west of the Paddling and Foot bands. 

4. Red River (24), living west of the Canoe. 

Rabbit (30), living around Cypress Hills. 

0 Stone (40), living near Thunder (Mountain. 

7. Fagle Hills i’3S), living between the Bear Hills and the South Branch 

the Saskatchewan. 

5. Those-\Vho-Have-\Vater-For-Themselves-Only (35), living near 
.C-:„r.k Hills. 

'' Saskatchewan (50) from the South Branch of the Saskatchewan to 
Fade Hills. 

It). Foot (33), living west of Eagle Hills and south of the South Branch 

the Saskatchewan River. 

11. Strong Wood (40), living between Battle River and the South 
S.tskatchewan.*^ 

Of the above listed bands, Maximilian in 1833 noted only the Girl's, 
Stone, Canoe, and Strong Wood bands. Added to the list for the first time 
•fere the Big band. Band of Old People, Mountain and Bones bands.^- 

The six bands of American Assiniboine given by Denig, as of 1854, cor- 
'■-t.ated in part with the more complete number later obtained by Lowie. 

1. Wato'paxnau". In Denig's time this band was called after Left 
Hand, a chief who governed them about 1800. This is the Mountain \'illage 
land of present designation. 

2. Wazi'a wintca'cta, or Northern People. Originally this unit was 
called Lake People; the name being changed upon migration into the 
t rated States in 1839. 

3. Wato'pabin, or Paddlers. 

4. Witci'abin, or Girl’s band. 

5. I"'ya"to"'wa"bin, or Stone band. 

6. Hu 'oeca'bine, or Red Buttock band. This group was formed about 
1845 from a split in the Paddlers.** 

In the summer of 1935 I checked the list of bands as received by Lowie 

1908. The list as corrected both in phonetic spelling and notation follows: 

1. Tca''xta'da — The Strong Woods Assiniboine of Canada. 

2. U"ska'na- -The Wanderers (Canada). 

'' k CoiR's (cii ), .Vc'i,' / I'g/i/ nn Ihe lli'.tory of the Xorlh-Wesl Joumali of .1. Henry the 
' (Xow York, tSUO), Volume 2, pp. .S22-2.' 

R ( ; rhwciites (eil ), Trovrls of M ox '.mUion , Prince zu iVied (Early Western Travels, 
Yil’jine 22, Clceeland, 10(16), p .tS7 

" I'ompare E t DeiiL, Indian Trihe\ of the I'pper .M!^<ionri (Forty-fifth .\nnual Report, 
l''ireaii of Amerkan F.thnolopy. I't.tO), p;u;c 440. I have taken some liberties with Denie s 
n-t in !i”ht of later correi tions 
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3. Wazi'a wintca'cta — Northern People. At present on Fort Belknay 
reservation. 

4. Wato'pa.xnatu" — The name means ‘‘Those who propel boats," sug- 
gesting a past amliation with the Paddlers (Fort Belknap). 

,3. Tca“-xe wintca'cta — Wood ^Mountain People (Canada). 

6. Tani°'tabin — Buffalo Hip (Canada). 

7. Hu'neca'bine — Red Buttock (Canada). 

8. Waci'aziya'bin — Fat Smokers (Canada). 

9. Witci'abin — Girl's band (Fort Peck). 

10. I“va”'wa''bin — Stone band (Canada). 

11. Wato'pabin — Paddlers (Fort Peck). 

12. CiCktce'bi" — Dog's Penis (Canada). 

13. Cahi'aiyeskabin — Cree Talkers (Canada). 

14. Xe'nato“wa'* — Mountain Village (Fort Belknap). 

15. Xe'nina — Mountain band (Fort Peck). 

16. Icna'umbisa — Those Who Stay Alone. 

17. Ini'na''u'mbi— -Cypress Hills band (Canada).''* 

The pattern of behavior for the band chief formed the Assiniboine ideal 
of a “good man.” Ideally, the chief’s main concern was for his people. His 
interest in himself, or in his family, had to be submerged in this general 
reference to group welfare. Throughout the holding of his high rank, the 
chief strove to have himself well liked, since popularity was a prerequisite 
for the acceptance of his authority. This implied a certain amount of 
kindliness on his part. At the same time, it was necessary that he be generous 
with his possessions. .As a chief he had to give more feasts with their outlay 
of presents than any of the others in his band. Thus, another prerequisite 
for chieftainship was wealth, for the more given away at feasts the greater 
the number of individuals who would be obligated, in terms of the 
prevailing pattern. Since the chief was more often than not a successful 
hunter and warrior, he possessed supernatural power to a greater extent 
than any of his followers. .As chief, this gift was to be used for the benefit 
of his group. .As instance of this, I was told by Returning Hunter of his 
grandfather, Wing Crow, a band chief, 'who had gained power to cause 
buffalo to appear at will and whose popularity was greatly enhanced by 
the several times he had saved his people from starvation. As chief and 
leafier of his people, no thanks were due him for this supernatural aid, such 
action being the obligation of office, 

o R Lowie, The As^inihnine f \nthrop(i!i>Ki< al Papers, .tmcriean ytuscum of Xatural 
flistors', \ i.lume 4, Part 1), pp .t.t 34 Corret tions and additions were made by .\ugust 
yioccasin, informant 
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Again, due to the psychological set-up in the pre-reservation culture, 
chief was expected not to injure the feelings of any of his followers. His 
-■--h.ivior at all times was to be modest; his boasting to be restricted to the 
.rcmonials where it was necessary to establish his right to his rank. The 
liter the chief in Assiniboine life, the more modest was his overt be- 
. :or to be. For although greatness came from success in warfare and the 
'..nn and the receiving of “power” from various spirits, yet fame could be 
-i iiUle benefit were it to fail of recognition by most of the band members. 
Ir.e fundamental pattern in the ideal of a “good man” was behavior that 
■ ■ tild receive approbation. Only those were elected to chieftainship who 
la.ric closest to this ideal in the judgment of the band. Wealth coupled 
1 ilh parsimony and selfishness could never serve as prerequisite for the 
...Ilk of band chief. 

The duties of the chief were similar to those of a presiding officer. Deci- 
on important matters were made by the band council, not the chief. 
.\'i these meetings the chief’s counsel was considered as an individual opin- 
--ii, rather than as representing the voice of the band. Certain judgments 
.-uld be made by him independent of interference by the council; these 
' eing the right to set the line of march when traveling, where camp should 
' ‘C made and when it should break up, the right to regulate the going out 
' i war parties or the sanctioning of such parties, and the right to call coun- 
ais on matters of general interest. Whenever the chief employed the pre- 
.'vgaiives of his office, he could be certain of having his decisions enforced by 
ihe Soldier’s society. 

Where more than one chief existed within the band, one was selected 
’.'I rank as leader. The other chiefs, however, were invited by the leader to 
tunfer on all matters that jiertained to the office. These accepted the leader- 
ship of the head chief and never attenijitcd to embarrass him by publicly 
acting without his knowledge and consent.'^ The minor chiefs were impor- 
i.int members of the council and in status ranked equally with the leader. 
' successful chief was able to exert his jiower in the council by utilizing 
'die friendships of his under-chiefs. A’et, in estimating the power of the 
hand chiefs, it must be remembered that in no case were they able to over- 
ride the majority ojiinion of the band as expressed through the other mem- 
'i-rs of (he council. 

I’he council was comj)osed of those men within the band who had 
reached a high status through success in war and the hunt. All men of 
Kiinily and all young warriors whose jirestige was considered of suffitient 
.in])ortancc bv band ojnnion were eligible tt) join in the council meetings, 

See Denig, op ill , puee ,S (1 
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there being no election to the office of councillor. The council was the 
legislative body of the band, no decisions being final unless made by it. 
Thus, no peace could be made with an enemy tribe without the majority 
consent of the council members present. .\t important affairs, such as oc- 
curred at gatherings of most of the .Assiniboine bands, a council was formed 
that for the moment embraced the individual councils of the various bands. 
This had the right and the power to speak for the tribe as a whole. Such a 
gathering was brought together to pick representatives to meet the Ameri- 
can commissioners at Fort Laramie in 1851. 

Equalling the council in importance and rank was the -\gi'cita or 
Soldier's society. These were the men whose function it was to act as a 
policing body in carrying out the decisions and policies of the chiefs and 
the council. In performance of duty they were to be superseded only by 
the agency police of the early reservation days. Members of this society 
were chosen from that group of men, twenty-five to forty-five years of age, 
who had previously distinguished themselves for bravery. The number of 
members varied. Denig stated that a band of two hundred tipis would have 
fifty to si.xty men and a smaller unit of sixty tipis, ten to fifteen men.'*’ 

Superficially, the power of the Soldiers’ society was such as to make it 
seem that they were the principal body within the band wielding political 
power. Larpenteur. whose stay with the Assiniboine paralleled that of 
Denig. was of the opinion that the chief’s power was of little consequence 
as conijiared with that of the soldiers *' Larpenteur’s observation may be 
based upon the fact that he confused the policing power of the soldiers 
with legislative power, which was theirs by reason of their right to sit in 
councils as warriors. 

The duties of the soldiers were varied. Under the leadership of their 
head man, picked by them for his influence and bravery, they protectcil 
strangers in camp, punished individuals who hunted individually at a 
time when the entire camp was in need of buffalo, arranged preliminaries 
of trade and peace, and in general carried out the decisions of the council. 
If theft was committed in camp the soldiers made a search of each tipi 
in order to tind the stolen gofids. Theirs was not the power to punish the 
thief, except when the latter resisted the recovery of the goods. .As members 
of the Soldiers' stidely, they still continued to lead war parties and engage 
in wuirfare.’’ 

The f orm and function of the Agi'cita, or Sokliers’ societv. was super- 
r)cniL;,f'/> t'/. page 4 SO 

C harlh^ I.arpciiteur, Forty I ear^ a /’ ur Trader (Chicago, 1^33), page 334 
neni.:. up Lit . page 44 S, Larpenteur, op. cit , page S34 
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xcially so akin to the pattern of the white military police of the early 
reservation days that many of the present day Assiniboine were led to 
' c'iieve that the Agi'cita was an imitation of the white soldiery. That no 
. citation of pattern existed is evidenced by the policing of the Assiniboine 
ni'.e of march in the early eighteenth century, as observed bv La Verendrve,'® 

In every camp there existed one or two old men, in earlier life warriors 
and men of note, who notified the camp of all important decisions. 

Although all individuals within Assiniboine society were felt to be equal 
in needs and consideration, yet not all were felt to have those qualifications 
necessary for social approval derived from the pattern of the “ideal” man. 
Definite gradations of status existed, based completely upon merits that 
were arbitrarily defined by tradition. The distinctions in status were ap- 
yr'jximate steps toward the culturally defined goal, from the individual 
least approved to the one idealized by group opinion. 

For an individual to be highly respected as the symbolized “ideal," 
certain prerequisites were necessary. These included success in warfare. 
Since without that membership in the various societies would be virtually 
impossible; good fortune in hunting, that lavish feasts be given; procuring 
'.'f as many horses as possible through any available means, to have the 
status accorded to wealthy individuals and to have the enhanced prestige 
gained by the giving away of these animals; possession of certain “powers” 
that stamped the individual apart from others less fortunate; pragmatic 
knowledge; and women who would aid in the storing up of non-income 
producing wealth. Coupled with these were the patterns of generosity, 
modesty, and consideration for those who formed group opinion. 

There was no guarantee that rank once gained would continue to be 
held, since status was a purely relative matter in the judgment of the band, 
rank being defined in terms of competition for the cultural stamp of supe- 
riority. 

Wealth of parents, however, was an important step in preparing a child 
tor high status. Since the nucleus of rank depended mainly upon the desire 
to be well-known and considered bv those who formed group opinion, the 
giving away of horses and presents by parents in order to have others 
praise their child was an important step toward eventually receiving social 
approval. An individual born to poverty would have a more ditlicult strug- 
gle, to rise c)n the basis of his abilities to the higher levels of status, than 
one of equal merit whose wav was prepared by well-to-do parents. At all 
important ceremonies and feasts, presents were given away by parents in 
order t hat the recipients might “j>rav” for their child. It was not only a 
I. a Verendn e, page 317. 
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matter of making certain that the child, by these means, would benefit as 
a recipient of supernatural aid, but also of importance that it have manv 
well-wishing friends for later life. The acceptance of presents, whether in 
the form of horses or otherwise, definitely put the recipient under an obliga- 
tion of friendship in later life. 

Being old was of itself not sufficient to command respect. Old men and 
women were mainly respected for their past and the “powers” they still 
continued to enjoy. The concept “old” meant, to the Assiniboine, middle- 
aged, rather than old in the sense used today. The older a man became the 
more imperative it was for him to compensate for his lack of vigor by 
greater kindliness to children and adolescents. To most old men in the 
aboriginal culture, age was a matter of which to be ashamed. Physical 
weakness and loss of memory brought in its train a gradual lowering of 
respect and the feeling of being a burden upon relatives. This was felt most 
keenly by the aged and consequently most of them sought death by per- 
mitting themselves to be abandoned on the plains.^” 

Shamans who had not made their reputation in tvarfare or in the hunt 
were not considered high in status. These were important to the society, 
but of little influence in fashioning or changing public opinion. The same 
prerequisites for rank applied to them as to others. Shamans who were 
considered important by the band were those who had aided their war 
parties in securing various successes, or those who had amassed non-income 
producing wealth through their supernatural gifts. 

The most influential body of men in the band was comprised of those 
of family, between forty and fifty, who had been camp soldiers and warriors 
of some note, who, due to their age, did not engage to any e.xtent in war- 
fare. They were mainly interested in preserving their status through secur- 
ing recognition of their past acts and by charitable deeds. Their great 
concern was with their children and with acting as arbiters of socially de- 
sirable behavior. 

The rank of various individuals within the band was known by their 
outvard manner of decorating robes and tipi covers. 

W omen had no rank or social status e.xcepl the respect due them by 
relatices, the prerequisites of rank applied only to men. The influence of 
vomen in councils was minimal, as their participation in such gatherings 
was forbidden b\ tradition. As women, no comjiarison could be made be- 
tween them and men. .^s in all Plains societies, ])atterns of status were 
definitclc masculine in form, with tendencies toward feminine traits being 
h( Id in d( rision 

Hwlv, ( '( j ici i 

Keturnini; Ihinn r, iiifiirn'.,nit .Msd compare I)i nij;, np cil , page 422 . 



^iOHAVE SOUL CONCEPTS By GEORGE DEVEREUX 

'“r'HE present paper is based on three field seasons among the Mohave. 

A References to other tribes are omitted because the data on the Mohave 
iceniselves are contradictory enough to make comparisons with other 
iribes undesirable. 

All Mohave exhibit much interest in matters relating to the soul and 

fate;^ an interest quite in the general pattern of their culture, which 
has been described by Kroeber as a “dream culture.”- This is only natural, 
-ince dreams are believed to be “real adventures of the soul.” Interest in 
and knowledge of these matters is not limited to the more sophisticated or 

shamans, -\lmost identically complete data have been obtained from 
tv, 0 shamans and two lay informants. 

From the point of view of immortality there are two categories of 
human beings. Except for certain accidents they may meet with rvhile in 
human shape the souls of twins are immortal. The souls of other persons 
-ire mortal. 

Origin of souls. Souls spring from the state of “aliveness” after concep- 
tion has taken place. The souls of twins, however, have always existed in 
heaven and have no father and mother. After cremation the souls of twins 
■-'eturn to heaven using another branch of the forked road which they 
followed when they came dowm to earth to assume human shape. Only once 
in their disembodied existence do they enter the womb of a woman at con- 
ception, in quest of incarnation. “One life is all they want,” the informant 
commented ironically. After the death of their human bodies they continue 
to lead a deathless life in heaven. 

The souls (matkwi'ch').^ All human beings have four souls, all of which 
resemble the body and duplicate its actions. They also have activities of 
their own. In the foetal stage they follow the actions of the mother and 
tiream of “how to be born.” The souls of foetal shamans, however, dream 
of how not to be born — that is, how to kill their mother during parturition. 
In other intra-uterine dreams they witness the origin of the world and listen 
to the instructions handed out to mankind by Paho'tcatc, “who does it all 
over for them.”^ Thus they exhibit already in the foetal state their shaman- 

‘ Cf. R. B. Stratton, T/ie Captivity of the Oainian Girls (San Francisco, n d.), p 155. 

- L. Kroeber, oral information. 

^ The phonetic system employed is that of the .\merican .\nthrupoIogical .Vssociation- 
Phonetic Transcription of Indian Languages (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 66, 
-Vo 6, 1916). 

* Cf. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of .\merican 
ethnology, Xo "X, 1925), p. 754 
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istic propensities: the instinct to kill= and their nexus with the supernatu- 
rals, 

These souls are occasionally visible to their owner and to shamans. 
Occasionally they may also appear in dream to other persons. It is im- 
possible to tell however just hoic one knows which soul one sees. “’One just 
knows it.” They can act independently of each other, as when one ot the 
souls goes to visit the land of the dead. 

The jour souls, (a) Hlaku'-ytcitc. This is the ’'real shadow,” the one 
whereby one is ”'proud” or "vain.” It is the “second self” of a person, and 
in a way the core of his identity. It stands behind him as a rule. After death 
this soul alone survives and goes through three further metamorphoses. 
It receives the impact of the shaman’s power when a person is bewitched. 
This soul of the bewitched person will see in dream the “real shadow” of 
the bewitcher. .A. shaman who wishes to divert suspicion from himself or 
cast suspicions of witchcraft upon another shaman, or to do both at one 
time, will kidnap the “real shadow” of the shaman he wishes to incriminate 
and make the bewitched person see this kidnapped “real shadow” rather 
than his own in his dreams. Furthermore, the “real shadow” will be the 
one to have commerce with the ghosts of the deceased — shamans always 
e.xcepted whenever they send another soul to recover from the dead the 
abducted soul of a patient. The kidnapping of this soul, except for the 
purpose of using it for the above-mentioned deception, means death. 

(b) Cuma' tc mh'ho''tvetc is the ‘'power soul.” It is somewhat akin to 
a more personal “mana” and does not seem related in any way to the con- 
cept of the guardian spirit. ‘'One is what one is through the power of this 
soul.” It brings both good and bad luck to its owner, according to his 
dreams (cuma''tc ala'w'k, dream bad; cuma''tc liho' t, dream good).® It 
gives general good luck, special powers (especially shamanistic powers), 
luck in love, etc., but can also bring unhappiness anti bad luck. It is nut 
unlike the “sacrum” concept of Durkheim and Mauss; it is sacred and 
dangerous. .Although it dies at cremation, its effects per.sist beyond the 
grace insofar that ‘‘one remains in the other world what one has been in 
this world” (i e., a shaman will remain a shaman even in the land of the 
ehosts). It is this soul the shaman sends to the ghoslland, when he tries to 
recover a dcparteri soul. lie must not tarry there, however, lest his own 
deceased relatives should try to induce him to remain with them.’' This soul 
i; seen w hen death is inijrending. 

t 1 J'liii (j Huurkc, Aute.' on tne L ol /noi^ony and J heugoov of Ihe \fojaoe Indian^ of the 
t y/jr,;//u, (Jdurriiil of .\merican Foik-Lure, \'ul 2 pp 169-39, tS.XO), p 175 

^ Cf. Kroebur, up cit , p 754. 

^ Cf. Kroebtrr, op cit , p 776. 
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(c) Cuna''kavokye'ttcitc is the soul of ‘‘worldly wealth,” and the soul 
through whose agency one acquires wealth. It never causes trouble and its 
sight augurs success. This soul also dies at cremation. 

(d) Matmakwi'-ca; cuma'‘tc miice'^ravetc is seen only when one is 
about to die. Once it has been seen there is no recovery. It is either seen 
approaching or heard talking or coughing (or both) in the house. The ailing 
person will then think “It is like me.” After this vision death is but a 
matter of hours or days. This soul too dies at cremation. 

Twins also possess these four souls. Their immortality, however, is con- 
tained in their “real shadow.” They strip off their other souls at death. 

At cremation the “real shadow” changes into a ghost, known as the 
niivaoi'', and is carried away by a whirlwind either to the land of the ghosts 
— or into a rathole. if the chin of that person had never been tattooed.* 
In the latter case the ghost will never reach the land of the dead. The souls 
of twins return to heaven. 

When a person dies of witchcraft his bewitcher takes away his soul “to 
his own place” and keeps it there until he himself dies. Then they both pro- 
ceed to the land of the dead. If the bewitched person is a shaman his be- 
witcher will "e.xile” his soul until he himself dies. The e.xiled soul is re- 
leased and can join the other ghosts in the land of the dead. A certain 
shaman told one of my informants that he exiled the soul of a rival shaman 
whom he had bewitched “far beyond .Tvi'kwama''-.” 

The entrance to the ‘‘land of the dead" (calt'a' ytl is somewhere near 
Xeedles, California, almost by the Colorado River on the .\rizona side. 
There is something that looks like a big invisible “‘wash” containing a big 
invisible shed near a place called .^hatcku'pi'iyk, which is but a few feet 
from the land of the dead. 

For four davs and four nights the ghost will visit his former haunts and 
be seen Ity his relatives and spiouse in dream without any untoward effect 
to them, even if the wife or husband should dream of intercourse with the 
ghost. -After that period the ghost settles down in the land of the dead and 
makes merry. .According to Boiirke'-' this ghostland is near Bill Williams’ 
Fork, and when a man dies his relatives often request a shaman to visit 
the land of the dead to check up if he reached it. Should the messenger fail 
to find the ghost there, witchcraft is assumed to have caused the death 
and the suspected shaman is killed to keep his victim company. 

Usually the ghosts leave the living alone. Should, one ilream, however, 
of visiting or being visited by a ghost after the tour days and nights have 

^ Cf Krccber, op ai , p 72‘^ 

^ Cf buurkc, op at , p. 174 
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elapsed, it is assumed that either the living long for the dead or vice versa 
and that the dream represents a true soul-adventure. Such dreams cause 
illness and death, and a shaman is called in, either to bring back the 
patient’s departed soul, or to cure the disease known as ghost-weyla''k 
(weyla''k naviioi'')- A curious form of this disease is the return of a dead 
infant many years after its death to the womb of his mother, wherein he 
Kiakes himself a body from the clotting menstrual blood, without the help 
of spermatozoa. Dreams of sexual relations (especially incestuous inter- 
course) with ghosts are more fatal than other dreams. Baths and fumiga- 
tions with arrow-weed scare away the ghosts. 

One may visit the land of the dead with the help of a shaman special- 
izing in the cure of witchcraft, who must under no condition let go the 
hand of the person he accompanies thither, lest the dead should keep him 
in the land of the ghosts. 

After a while the ghosts die and are cremated by their fellow ghosts 
according to Afohave custom, since the ghostland is but a pleasant replica 
of the land of the living.*' From the charcoal of the funeral pyre “some sort 
of a stink-bug, rough to touch, not the gray one, but the black kind,” will 
be born. This insect is known as matka^ua'-n. It “faints” when a child 
picks it up in play and is then revived by blowing warm breath on it. 
(Blowing is a shamanistic practise.) 

When this insect dies it becomes another kind of “bug” (?) known as 
uhu'dye, which has a long tail “like a rat.” (According to verbal informa- 
tion from Mr A. M. Halpern this word means “mole” in Yuma.) W’hen 
this being dies life is completely finished. 

The cycle of metamorphoses has been differently described by Bourke’- 
who claims that the ghosts turn into three different kinds of owls suc- 
cessively, then into a “water-beetle,” and then into air. This explanation 
was unacceptable to my informants, who claim that although owls are 
somehow associated with death (mainly as evil omens), they are not asso- 
ciated with the dead. Unusual activities of owls, such as entering houses 
or roosting upon the shoulders of human beings augur of death in the same 
way that certain dreams augur of death. 

In view of the accurately timed successive metamorjjhoses later genera- 
tions canmU catch up with those predeceasing them by several years. 
Shamans, however, can bring about a compromise for their own benefit 

Cf liwirl-.L- I'jc eit 
Cf BourLe loc at 
Lf BuurLu, op. cu , p 1.^0 
Cl. Bourke, op ctt , p 174 
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.y slowing up the first metamorphosis, and thus do away with the regret 
';i never again meeting their predeceased beloved ones. 

A shaman will thus bewitch a person of whom he is fond. He will seldom 
if ever bewitch those he hates, unless they be rival shamans. He segregates 
'.he ghosts of his beloved victims in an accessible place. He will visit them 
i.n his dreams, or else they will visit him, and sexual and other relations 
■vill occur between the dreamer and his disembodied captives. His victims 
are not seldom his own relatives with whom he cannot have commerce 
ijther than incestuous in the flesh. Berdache shamans have intercourse with 
ghosts of the same sex. The bewitcher keeps his victims in that place until 
he himself dies of a violent death. Should he fail to be killed, but die a 
natural death, he will lose his hold on them, and they will proceed to the 
land of the dead. Under these conditions they will “not belong to his 
group.’’ “He does not bewitch people he dislikes. They would disrupt his 
nice group of followers.” We already saw that if a shaman bewitches an- 
other shaman he e.xiles him until his own death to some far-away place. 

In order to be able to maintaintheirholdontheir ghostly retinue, shamans 
not seldom induce other people to kill them, by baiting them.^^ This is a 
form of vicarious suicide. Should a shaman who bewitched a number of 
people die himself of witchcraft, his bewitcher will exile his ghost in turn 
and “take over” the ghost-retainers of his victim, until he himself dies 
nr is killed. 

Should twins die of witchcraft or be killed for practising witchcraft, 
they lose their immortality and follow the pattern of simple humans. In 
no case can they take the ghosts of their victims to heaven. 

There is a curious ambivalence of emotions toward the dead. The lure 
of the ghosts and the charms of the ghostland have been described above, 
'k'et Hall'® describes the case of a woman who was put on the pyre in what 
appears to have been a cataleptic state or apparent death and who revived 
on the pyre and was saved from the flames. .After her unexpected revival 
'he was treated with indifference. This incident mirrors the “ashes to 
ashes and dust to dust” aspect of the problem very adeciuately. I.ast of all 
this fear of ghosts is not unmingled with regret caused by the impossibility 
of joining those who died a hmg time ago. d’his is very apparent in the 

” ( f Krocl)cr, op. cil . p 77S, and Hourke, op cit., p. 174 
t'f Sharlott I tall. The Burning of n \[nj,ive Chief {Out WoA, \ i>\ IS, lOOp.p (>,t \ it 
Mooih'n i I'hr (!hi>\l-!)ii)ie(' Religion and the Sio:t\ Outbreak of 1' nurUa'nlh \nnii.il Re 

port, UuriMU of Xmt'rii.in RthnoloKy. Part 2, l.Sd6. p 7S.S) i lamn. th.it nvurrcition .ind the 
rotiirn of the dead \\:i' the prineifial doctrine of the (Ihost Itanec reintion .unontt Moha\e 
If so, no one today remembers it. 
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following custom: should a person exclaim in surprise or anger napama, 
meaning “father's father,’’ one of his own relatives sitting nearby will 
“feel bad’’ and say “Sure, there he comes — now he stumbles: he has hurt 
his toe. He falls — he will not come.’’ 

The conflict between longing for the dead and the impossibility of 
catching up with them should one live too long after they died leads to an 
appalling number of suicides and attempted suicides fordinary, funeral, and 
shamanistic pseudo-suicides or vicarious suicides). 

On the other hand, the selfsame lack of belief in personal immortality 
(and perhaps their respectful envy of the immortality of twins) induces 
the Mohave, according to their own testimony, to stress tribal continuity 
and to treat children and twins with the utmost kindness, lest the sensitive 
ones should “make themselves sick and die.” It may also be ultimately 
responsible for the kind, considerate, and jovial character of the Mohave, 
which stresses some of the finest values of mutual kindness and mutual 
help. 

liLKM.LI \ , (■' \l 11 • 'KN'l.t 
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LLXAiUISTIC DIVISIONS AND ETHNIC EXITS 

E xcepting the Pipil, which is a Xahua language, and the Xincan 
(of undetermined affinities), the Indian languages of Guatemala all 
f’clong to the Mayan stock. The map (fig. 1) shows their present-dav dis- 
tribution, In the area labelled “Maya” the Alaya-propcr, or Yucatec, is 
-poken, closely related to it arc the Lacanddn and Alopan. The Chorti 
’.inguage has close aftinities with the Choi of Alexico, which was also, until 
-ecenti}-, represented in eastern Guatemala. The remaining languages have 
i'l't been conclusively sub-classified, although there appears to be some 
merit in a recognized division of them into Alames, Quiche, and Pokom,* 
Xo matter how, with further research, Guatemalan languages may 
e ventually be classified, and however the linguistic boundaries may be 
amended, it is likely that the names included in the map (fig. 11 represent 
real divisions and will remain, as they are. fixed in the literature of Central 
American linguistics. 

These names are fixed as well, however, in ethnological literature. They 
are given to political groups of the time of the Conquest, and we speak of 
' kingdoms” of the Quiches, the Mams, and so on. Manuscripts written in 
early colonial days in Indian languages are referred to in these terms; thus 
-he Teepan manuscript is called “The .-\nnals of the Cakchiquels” and the 
Pojjul \'uh is referred to as the “Quiche Bible.” Contemj^orary ethnoln- 
cists also make free use of the terms; Schultze-Jcna writes cin the “Quiche 
'.'1 Guatemala,” Sap])er on the life of the “Kekchi Indians,” LaFarge on 
tile ''Jacallcca Indians of Guatemala,” while McBryde calls SoloUi a 
“Cakchiqucl Market-Center ” Shotdd “Qniche Indians” be used to mean 
>imj)ly “those who speak Quiche dialects" and “Cakchiqucl” those who 
sjieak Cakchicjiiel <lialects. there would be no confusion. But in many cases 
the terms so used appear to refer to cultural and tribal groups, and one is 
'dt to infer that the (Tuiche, for example, are an ethnic entitv with one 
definable culture and a political and social organization cumparalde with 
that of, say, the Iroquois. Thus more than one writer has called the Indians 
of Chichicastenango “the noble family of tlic Ijuiches," and the contribu- 
tion of at least one ethnologist (Schult/e-Jena) is almost n.ullifieil because 
he assumed that (luiche eulture is enough of a unit to allow him to use 

^ Dr \r.(lra(]i ha" in>u ln.cn workini: in the nchi anii his findini:" ':i\c intiu ations mf the 
ill' omplrtcnr^s of our present knowledite dhe iriap (tQtx 1) takes eoi^nuance of sonic of his 
aniendmtnls to the rCNOoni/x'd linguistic buundcirica lli^ work is set unpubli-hcd 
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data from both Chichicastenango and Momostenango without distinguish- 
ing their sources. 

That the Indians today who speak dialects of one language (such as 
Quiche or Cakchiquel) are not in any sense organized as a social group is 
et'idcnt from e\'en a cursorv stud\' of Guatemala. There is no evidence, 



Fig, 1 The- prf=ent-day lan^iiairc hoimilarius of ( lii.atemala U- unpopulated , S -Span- 
ish (Largely alter Trrutia ) 

furthermore, that there more in common in the culture of anv' two 
Quit h(’-sp(.;iking c<im munit ies (for e\;ini[)lej ihtin in that of a Quich(> and 
a ('akchi(|iiel vomnuinitv'. Xor i^ it clear that such linguistic terms a? 
(Qdthi'' re[)rc"ent political or mltunil groups th;it existed at the time of the 
Conquest, In short, there is no reason to believe ilial culture, ntiliontility, 
and language are more closely linked in Gutil emtilti tluin in other places. 
The linguistic terms tannot he used uiuiuestioningl v, therefore, to describe 
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;:>;nic groups. In the nature of the case the coincidence of language and 
. -iiural divisions is something not to be assumed but to be determined. 

Fortunately toward this end it is possible to isolate — quickly and cer- 
’ ihily — groups of people who do represent^ without question, social and 
:ul:ural units; and it is possible to name and define their type of organiza- 
‘ j'n and to describe their respective cultures. The people of Guatemala 
- t in municipios which are territorial administrative divisions commonly 
c'-ognized in all governmental matters, but which are also — as it happens 
— the basic ethnic divisions and cultural groups into which the country 
-s divided. description of these municipios in one section of the country, 
which is the purpose of this paper,- will supply ample evidence that studies 
-u the ethnology of Guatemala must begin with studies of the cultures of 
individual municipios. 

THE iMUNICIPIOS AS PHVSIC.\L UNITS 

A high and rugged plateau runs the length of Guatemala from north- 
vest to southeast. A narrow coastal plain borders the Pacific to the south, 
and a very broad one occupies most of the Atlantic drainage to the north. 
The mountainous country between, above about 4,000 feet in altitude, is 
usually referred to as the Highlands. Of the 353 municipios into which all 
Guatemala is divided, some 290 are in these Highlands; it is this group 
which is truest to type, which is home to almost all of the Indians of the 
country, and which is our chief concern. The municipios in the Highlands 
run smaller in area and larger in population than those of the lowlands. 
Thus, while the density of the country as a whole is 18.2 per square kilo- 
meter, in the highland region it is about 47, and in some sections as high 
as 100. In general, most of the highland municipios are 100 to 250 sq. km. 
in area and have populations of from one to five thousand. 

On an east-west axis Guatemala City is almost in the center of the 
Highlands. To the west of it lies what may therefore be called the Western 
Highlands. The central area of this portion, which may be labelled the 
I.Iidwestern Highlands, is shown in Figure 2. Since this area includes 
three traditicmal linguistic divisions — Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Zutugil — 
it is ideal for a study of the cultural meaning, if any, of these terms. It 
includes forty municipios that have been studied to some extent, of which 
twenty-four are Quiche, eleven Cakchiquel, four Zutugil, and one (San 
Pablo) either Cakchiquel or Zutugil. 

The geography of the region is simple. The continental divide runs 
diagonally through the center, here the altitude reaches 3,00U meters and 

- IkiMtl t)ii bixteen mnnths' tiekl work, Lhierty in the ^Iid\\e>tern Highlands 
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never falls below 2.500 meters (about S,200 feet). North of the dit'ide the 
fall is gradual and not great, south, it is rapid with the descent to the 
Paciilc coast. The three outstanding features of the pht'sical geographt 

1 The string of volcanoes that breaks the descent to the Taciiic coast. The\ 
affordi barriers to passage from the highlandls to the coast, ami strictly limit the 
number of trade routes. 

2 Lake Atitlan, vhich some geologists claim is a crater lake while others say 
it v.as lor.med b_v a damming of the river waters by the rise of the volcanoes to the 
south of the lake. The lake is .more important as a means of passage than as a 
barrier to communication. 

?. I he great irregularities of altitude due to the general formation, the presence 
of hills, and the numerous barrancas • canyons' that intersect the surfaces of hids 
and plains aki-te These are the real barriers to travel. e\en if they are. to a remark- 
able e.xtent, overcome. 

-kithough the extreme heights are not inhabited, the population is 
■-itherv. ISO distributed without much regard for altitude. The densitv is 
about the same at altitudes of trum 1.50U to .'.UOU meters. The largest 
settlements are at altitudes of ironi 2.1)00 to 2.500 meters, and they throw 
the balance in lavor of that median, hut there are other settlements, and 
mc.st of the farm country is higher, while the fewer lower altitudes are 
al'O proportionally represented. 

Because the boundaries of the municipios as they are marked off on 
the map 'tig, 2) make no pretense of being accurate (since there are no 
official map.s showing mtinicipio lines, nor any unofficial ones by competent 
cartographers I it is not jn.issible to tell why, geographically, the municipio 
boundaries are placed where they are. It may be said, however, that about 
a third I’f the borders are natural Lounclaries; volcanoes (with the dividing 
lint through the peak or centeri, rivers, the one lake, and changes of alti- 
tude. 1 he remaining two-thirds ajificar to be arbitrary, but closer mafjping 
woiild un.iioiibtedly rnhice this proportion by taking into account smaller 
■■'trcani', racines, and hills. Ihe geogra[)liy is more clearly imjiortant in 
delimiting the populated sections, or the towns, of the municipios. Not 
stiL'Wn or. the map is the suddenness of the rise of the land from the shores 
oi Lake .Anti n; cliffs and volcanoes Ik gin their precipitous rise from the 
\ er} er;ge of the water, anil onh at the mouths of rivers and at passages 
tict’.i ecu volcanoes i-, there room tor settlement i.ear the water, the towns 
OI the lake a'l take advantage oi such ctinclitions, but their tireas are in 
nuot ca.-;co 'tnctly limitcii 1 he sam.e may be .-aid for many towns not on 
the lake '>urh as Chichicastenango; which are bordered and hemmed in 
b\- dee[i barrancas. 
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Fig. 2 . Map of the Midwestern Highlands of Guatemala. 
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The rugged character of the country as it influences the divisions of the 
v^.jple is most important, however, in its effects on communication. The 
'...rface area delimited by the map ffig. 2 } is about 2,000 square miles: 

, in travel distance it is closer to S,000. There are very few places l^uch 
the valley route from Totunicapan to Quezaltenango) where more than 
mile or two can be traversed without encountering changes of altitude — 
mountain obstructions or deep barrancas — which double or triple the dis- 
-;-nce to be travelled. Thus, from the town of Chichicastenango to that of 
reepan is (on the mapi about twelve miles: yet it is a hard day’s journey 
ma foot and a matter of two hours even by automobile. So are distances 
; rrespondingly increased between most points in the area, with the e\- 
mpiiun that Lake Atitlan, to Indians who use canoes or who take trans- 
- nation in motor launches, is an easy avenue. 

The Indians, far from being isolated by these geographic conditions, 
'.;e much given to travelling in spile of them: in commerce (wherein man 
himself is the chief beast of burden), in travelling to religious riestas, or 
'imply in going to see new places and new faces, much of the time of the 
i'uiians is spent in plodding over the rocky trails. Insofar as it makes the 
iistances longer, the forbidding topograph}' therefore makes travelling 
more important rather than less, and any tendency it might have toward 
isTating Indian groups is counteracted by the energy of the Indians ihem- 
=elves. Contradictory though it may seem, nevertheless the Indian groups 
--the municipios— bear, in their differences, the marks of isolation: and 
that they do cannot be attributed to their geographic isolation but rather 
to a resistance to the natural effects of constant contact! 

TYPES OF -MUXICIPIOS 

.Apparent in the map 'flg. 2), and summari/ed in Table 1, are certain 
fundamental differences in the social .set-up of the municipii'S. In the first 
place there are differences in the locale of the inhabitants, depending upon 
the percentages in the town and in the country surrounding the town 
i'esjjectively , in the second jflace there are differences in the social constitu- 
tion, depending upon the relative numbers of Indians anti of ladinos. The 
two sets of differences, although hardh functionally related, combine in 
different wavs, and the manner in which they are combined in a particular 
niunicipio furnishes the crude ilaia on its basic sociology. 

Lvc-rv municipio has it^ pueblo, or town-center: it is that whether or 
Hot it has any permanent residents. A municipio, the town of which has 
orLiLticudK' no permanent Indian residents, can be called a ’‘vacanl-town’ 
municipiu, and such municipios follow a iiefinite pattern which can be 
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do-'i'rlbeil in terms of Chichicastenango which, as far as its local Indian 
ijiipulatuni is conrerned, is a tvpical example; 

'! he n'lL’.nieipio of C'h;ehica5tenangu ha^ a popealation of some 25,00(1 (If the 
nati'.e Ind-ans. all Oat a dozen or sn families have homes on their farms which are 
distriniited over the Countrx'side surrounding the town Here thc\' live and work, 
or lif thev are tra\e!!ing merchants or da_\ -laborers employed elsewhere! have their 
base. Ihe scattered hovsehohis consist of simple families or various kinds of ex- 
tended fam.iiies .kince. in the inheritance of land, there is a division among the 
sons, a family's closest neighbors are likely to be relatives, yet the contacts u; 
families here in the cuuiitr'. arc infrequent and casual. 

In the town there are the church -'or, rather, in this case two churches), the 
court-house, and the market-place. Many </f the Indians own houses in the town 
as Well as in the countr'a but during ordinar> days these stand empty. Indians who 
are orikials li\ e in the town during their terms of oince; the others come to town, it 
at all, on market-days c^undays and Thursdays), when they use their town house.s 
as headquarters, and. fc.- religious fiestas 'especiallx the week in December when 
the da;, of tite patron .yatitu Tombs is celebrated', when they live in their town 
houses or in those of friends 

The individiial oscillates betwceen the tov. n and his countr.v home, and the 
rh\ thm of cjltur.i! c.etivity— -w eekl>' in economics, yearly in religion, and over a 
lifetime in the political and religious organization — corresponds exactly to periodic 
movements of the people from country to town and back again Thus produce is 
grown and hanested in the coimtr;. .md is taken to town to sell other commodities 
are bought in town and taken to be consumed in the countr;i , Or a child is born in 
the countr;.', the father goes to town to register the birth, there also he asks the 
prospective godfather to baptize the chiiil; the godifather comes to the child s 
home in the country on .^aturda_\ ami performs a rile, the family goes to town on 
.''unda;c. the godfather comes to their town home to take the child to have it bap- 
tized the famihc returns to the countrv at night Or a man dies in the countr>', 
where a w.tke is held, the next day there is a funeral to the cemeterc' in P.wn: the 
bereaved and their friends then go to the family's town house for the night, wnieh 
the_\ spenil drinking. So it is with courtship and marriage; so also in the lives ot 
political and religious ofticials, so in almost all phases of the culture. A gcograpnic 
duality appears to be t;. pical of the vacant-town municipios 

virialion of this tyjie occurs when, due to the introduction of outsidi, 
r.iciai ami political factors, the town is large and has considerable im- 
portance for other miinicijfos ('.such as when it is the capital of a departa- 
mentoo It is -till a vacant-lov.n as far as the local Indians are concerned, 
but witli its great fiojiulation of ladinos it hardly gives that ap[>earance. 

Ihe largo town, Iniv, e\ er, also affei'ts the re-idence of the Indians in that 
it lurni-ne' ijcrnuinent employment to a number of them, who thereupon 
come to live in it pcrmanentlv. 
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A municipio in which practically all of the people live in the town we 
may call a “town-nucleus” municipio, and the type may be described in 
terms of Santiago Atitlan, which is its largest, if not its purest repre- 
sentative: 

All but a few hundred of the 7,700 inhabitants of the municipio of Atitlan live 
tCx a large town of closely packed compounds of houses ranged along fairly regular 
streets The people have their farms in the surrounding country (chiefly on the 
si-ies of the volcanoes) and the men leave home early in the morning when necessary, 
V. urk in the fields all day, and return home at night to sleep There are no houses 
hi or near the fields, and the men bring their lunches. Many of the men are mer- 
chants, and may be gone several days of each week, but of course the homes to 
v-hich they return are in the town. 

With the men usually away during the day, women constitute most of the visible 
population There are certain designated watering and laundry places on the lake 
>p.ore, and here they congregate — at regular hours — to do their work and to ex- 
change gossip. The women rarely leave the town, and some spend their entire lives 
■aithin its bounds. Twice a day, in the plaza, there is a market for two or three 
hours and here they come (no men buy or sell in the marketl and sit in groups or 
in rows displaying their wares and, again, exchanging information. Time not spent 
ai the lake shore or in the plaza is occupied with cooking and weaving at home, but 
since the people live in family compounds — which themselves arc close together — 
there is no little social life at home as well. 

Naturally, most of the normal functions of life — individual and social — are 
Confined to the town. The rh> thni of life, unhampered by coincident movement in 
'Pace, is at once quicker and less emphatic than in the vacant-town municipio 
The round of days in the week loses most of its significance and what there is is 
not so uniform for all individuals. To be an official for a year affects one’s time, 
bat not his residence nor his whole mode of existence. The annua! fiesta is just as 
important, but more attention is given the images in the church during the whole 
\ ear, and the fiesta itself does not necessitate a bodily movement of all of the people, 
Ihere is no duality, and life is evened out 

One imjiortanl difference between the two types is that whereas in the 
first municipio-bounciaries are all important and the term “jrueblo” is 
th ought to refer to the whole municipio, in the second the town itself is 
everything and the municipio-boundaries com]niratively incidental. 

d'here is one important variation from the town-nucleus type; in som 
niunicipios the town contains all of the people, and they work the surround- 
ing fields from it; but the houses of the town are distributed over a consider- 
alfle area so that there is space for a limited cultivation of fruits, vegetaliles. 
and otlier crops. The ]ieople here do not lead a dual existence, however, 
and the chief result is that tlie one home is more imporl;mt to buth the 
ri'.cn and the women than in the pure tvpe. 
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The third type of municipio is a combination of the other two. Perhaps 
half of the people live in the town and work their fields closely surruundir.p 
it, but the other half live on their farms and come to town (where the;, 
may have houses) only on the usual occasions, A municipio of any of the:; 
three types may have other settlements — small villages or plantations--- 
in addition to the town; these settlements may have their own churches 
subordinate court-houses, and even markets; but in general the people ;) 
the settlement depend upon the town (but to a lesser degree) in their 
economic, political, and religious organization. 

It remains to define the classes of people who live in these various kind; 
of municipios. Presumably an ‘Tndian” is a pure-blooded descendant 
the people of pre-Columbian Cuatemala, and most of them probably are 
A ladino, on the other hand, is supposed to represent a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish in remote times. .Actually the distinction is commonly baseh 
on language and culture rather than physical type, Indians speak Indian 
languages, wear Indian costumes, have Indian surnames, and live like 
Indians. A ladino has a Spanish surname and speaks Spanish as a mother 
tongue; he wears European-type clothes, wears shoes, lives in a house with 
windows, is usually literate, and has, in general, a better standard of living 
than his Indian neighbor. Xone of these criteria hold universally, but on 
the basis of all of them one can usually make a safe judgment. 

The ladinos in the Midwestern Highlands are mostly town-dwellers, 
They are the ones, in fact, who make the large towns large; but they also 
inhabit otherwise entirely “vacant towns;” they are found in fair propor- 
tions in three of the “town-nuclei;” they inhabit subsidiary settlements, 
and in two municipios they share the countryside with Indians. In Table 1 
it can be seen that while they favor one type of municipio, they may be 
found in any arrangement. 

A third social class may be terme<l “foreign Indians.” They are native 
to one town, and still speak its language and wear its costume, but they 
have migrated to another. They too are found in both major types of 
municipios; they sometimes constitute the population of a smaller settle- 
ment and in some towns (such as Chichicastenango) the Indians marked 
on the map are mostly those who constitute the foreign colony. 

\\’hen both the type of municipio and the character of the inhabitants 
are taken into consideration, few municipios can be classed together as 
e.xactl}’ alike. One generalization is, however, apparent: that all of the 
tfo.vn-nucleus municipi<rs .shown (m the map are in the area immediately 
surrounding the lake. Since such a jrattern easilv appears to follow from 
the peculiar geograjrhy of the lake itself, it may be fair to conclude that the 
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x;i3erence is explicable in terms of geography and that (since the lake is 
unique) the town-nucleus municipios are atypical. Whatever the origin, 
r nwever, it cannot be gainsaid that in respect to town-types (and whatever 
■nitural consequences they may have) there are in the Midwestern High- 
.ands two distinct types of society, and their distribution cuts across lin- 
qiiistic divisions. That the areas representing social types do cut across 
■road linguistic divisions is important chiefly because if they should have 
happened to coincide something might be made of the fact. The fact of 
hiie matter appears to be, however, that the lake municipios are alike only 
;n respect to town type (and its consequences) and in most respects they, 
like the other municipios in this region, differ individually each from every 
other. 

THE iltlNTCIPIOS AS SOCIAL UNITS 

From the point of view of the Indians themselves, the people of each 
municipio constitute a unique group, united by blood and tradition and 
differing from all others in history, language, and culture. There are, in- 
deed, exceptions: Chichicastenango and Chiche, Santa Maria Chiquimula 
and Patzite, Santa Catarina Ixtahuacan and Nahuala are thought of in 
pairs. In each case the tradition (and in the last case definite history) is 
chat each pair once constituted a single municipio; and those respects in 
v.'hich they are now the same are indicative of the character conceded to 
single municipios. In each case the people of both municipios speak the 
same dialect, different from those of others, have the same patron saint 
and a common tradition of origin, have the same costume, and apply to 
themselves the same name. In these exceptional cases, two municipios are 
thought of — in history, culture, and race — as one; but otherwise each 
municipio is a discrete unit. That the belief has its counterpart in objective 
tact is very clear: the municipios do differ in language, obviously in their 
saints, their names, and their costumes, probably also to some extent in 
physical type They are, moreover, conscious of their unity and their 
uniqueness: thev disapprove of marriage outside the municipio; when they 
travel they consider themselves strangers on foreign shores and think of a 
person from the home municipio as a “countryman,” and if a colony is 
established in another municipio the people of the colony keep up their 
home customs and mix onlv so far as is necessary with the local Indians. 

The names applied to the Indians of the various municipios and recog- 
nized by all others as well as by themselves are taken from the names of the 
municipios themselves, in Spanish fashion. Thus one fromQuezaltenango is a 
()uezalteco; fromTotonicajian a Totonicapeno, from .\titUinan .\titeco; from 
San Andres a Sandresano; from Santo Tomas Chichicastenango as well as 
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from Chiche a TMaxeno (from the Indian equivalent of Tomas); and so on. 
There are Indian equivalents of these terms, but since the dialects differ, the 
Indian names differ to some extent; at any rate, they are usually transla- 
tions of the Spanish, so that (in Atitlanl a Pedrano becomes ax-sampegra 
and a Juanero ax-saxwan. Sometimes the Indian name takes its origin from 
the part of the municipio name not used in the Spanish name; thus, in 
Spanish a person from San Antonio Palapo is an Antonero, but the Atiteco 
calls him ax-palpo’uxi’; also, a person from either Xahuala or Santa Cata- 
rina Ixtahuacan is a Xahualeno in Spanish, but ax-catalina in Atitlan. 
Whatever the name, however, what is most important is that the Indians 
are labelled by m.unicipios, and furtherm.ore that these names are more 
than simply identificatory : a Maxeno is a Maxeno no matter where he 
lives, even if he is two or three generations removed from the homeland. 
If one asks a man from Patanatic (a colony several generations old in the 
municipio of Panajacheli from whence he hails, he will answer that he is a 
Totonicapeno. These names are used in Guatemala, therefore, very much 
as our terms "Jew” and “Gypsy” are. 

Together with the name goes a costume. Typically each municipio has 
a costume for its men and one for its women which differ from those of 
even its neighboring municipios; sometimes the differences appear objec- 
tively minor, but they are always sufficient to distinguish the wearers and 
to label them. The climate, in general, influences the type of costume, so 
that at altitudes from four to six thousand feet cotton is the basic material 
u=;ed, but at higher altitudes wool is more frequent. But custom and style 
are even more impiutant: thus the women in Chichicastenango (which is 
quite cold') wear their cotton skirts knee-length while in Atitlan (much 
warmer) they are ankle-length, and where in Chichicastenango the men 
wear knee-length woolen trousers, in San Marcos la Laguna the men cover 
their entire bodies with long woolen cloaks. 

Some idea of the differences that obtain in the costumes of even closely 
neighboring municipios can be had from a comparison of the women’s 
"uniforms” of Atitlan and San Pedro. 

skirt- Both wear ankle-length wrap-around skirts, but the Atiteca’s is bright 
red -.vith line white lines, while the Pedrana's is of a clark red, blue, or green tie- 
riged material. 

licit 1 he .\titeca simply tucks in the outer edge of her skirt, but the I’edrana 
in addition to this, binds her skirt at the waist line with a three-inch woven cotton 
belt. 

Blouse, I he Atiteca wears the loose huipil, the sleeves of which are not cut or 
sewn, but the Pedrana has a Luropean style blouse, with tailored sleeves. That of 
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:he Atiteca is white with orange and lavender stripes and silk figures of the same 
.oiors, while that of the Pedrana is all white (with corded stripes of the same color). 

Carrying cloth; The .\titeca's cloth is a rectangle 64 by 24 inches, of which 
only one end has fringe; the Pedrana’s is much longer (! 20 by 20 inches) with fringe 
on both ends. The .Vtiteca's consists of wide red and blue stripes with some finer 
stripes of white and lavender; the Pedrana’s is dark red, blue, or green, with tie- 
iyed designs. 

Head-dress: The Atiteca has a long tape (335 inches long and an inch wide) 
vith the ends decorated. She winds her hair in the center part and then winds the 
whole tape around her head, evenly, so that the final effect is that of a halo, or 
of the rings of Saturn. The Pedrana, on the other hand, braids her hair into two 
braids and simply lets it go at that. 

The uniformity of costume within a municipio is only relative; there 
are minor variations, but there is rarely any variation so wide as to confuse 
the identification. Furthermore, costumes change in time; in some mu- 
nicipios the men are substituting European trousers and shirts for their 
:ld garb, but the changes in most places occur within the native costume 
t'attern itself — in matters of color, te.xture, and design — and the costume 
is it changes remains typical of that municipio. 

Since Indians are rarely encountered without their clothes, it is not 
easy to check (without anthropometric measurements of the finest kind) 
’.he Indians’ judgment that they differ by municipios racially or physically, 
■'ince, however, the municipios are in large degree endogamous one should 
'■ather c.xpect differences. Actually there appear to be many: Chichi- 
castenango women appear to be shorter and uglier than those from Momo- 
s'.enango. for example; and the Atitlan women seem slimmer than most of 
of the others and their faces have a Alalayan cast. The men of San Pedro 
are notoriously handsome, and the women arc famed for their beauty; 
there appears to be, in San Pedro, a very strong mixture of white blood. 
1 hese are examples of superficial judgments made by Indians and tourists, 
Amy may have no importance for the physical anthropologist, but they 
lertainly do in connection with the ethnic nature of the municipios. .-Xn 
liidian thinks of the people of his municipio as related bv blood, and to 
him the costume-labels are superfluous or incidental,-' 

The I ndian judgment concerning language differences has, fortunatelv, 
’-ecn better tested. The Indians of a municipio know that their language 
A ditferent from their neighbor’s: it is part of their uniciucness, .\ctually, 
Or .\ndrarle has found, the dialects as one goes Iron! municipio to municipio 

’ Ibirtlv as a result of the endogamy, another difference found in municipios is that each 
tuids to ha\e its own typical Indian surnames. 
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; :he Midwestern Highlands do differ remarkably. Furthermore, the 
d/erences seem to include phonetic variations, vocabulary, and gram- 
.cAiical usages. By way of example. Table 2 summarizes the differences in 
' ;-ical words as Andrade found them in the lake villages. The comparison 
r a? from Panajachel around Lake Atitlan clockwise to Santa Cruz. Both 
c rkchiquel and Zutugil dialects are included. That there is a difference is 
parent, but that it is not great (assuming the word list is indicative) is 
./.sc clear. But what stand out are the differences even within the language 
croups as one goes from town to town. The differences are actually greater 
ri ihe spoken language than they appear in the table, for not only are there 
Iiderences in phonetic systems, vocabulary, and grammar, but intonations 
■ cry remarkably and they strongly affect the mutual intelligibility. Atitlan 
i? a striking example of this: the Atitecos not only speak in a higher pitch 
:=i)ecially when the least excited) and with different intonations, but they 
:--.rmally speak at a measurably faster rate than their neighbors. People 
.;i any of the other villages claim that they cannot understand the Atitecos 
a; all, and they think that the language of Atitlan is utterly different. 
Curiously, however, the .Atitecos can pretty well understand any of the 
-■.hers, who, they admit, speak “more clearly” than they do themselves. 

While none of the dialects around the lake are entirely unintelligible 
' no to another, the differences in every case are sufficient to make under- 
'landing difficult. The Indians manage to communicate, nevertheless, in 
all ordinary matters and this is partly accomplished by their partially 
-rfirning each others’ languages. The fact that they do manage to com- 
nunicate in no way minimizes the importance of the differences, which, if 
'hoy function in no other way, continually remind the Indians of each 
niunicipio of their unity and their uniqueness. 

Perhaps no case in the whole area is as striking as that of the four 
illages of San Pedro, San Juan, San Pablo, and San Marcos. The towns 
■lie within sight of each other; San Pedro and San Juan are separated by 
only a few minutes’ walk; and most of the land in San Juan is owned and 
Worked by Pedranns. That there should be any difference at all in their 
languages is surprising enough, but that the differences are so great seems 
nule short of the marvelous. That these four municipios differ in language 
■w they do certainlv lends assurance to the assertion that not the groups 
known as Cakchiquel and Zutugil, but rather the individual municipios 
Te the linguistic units to be jirimarily studied in the area. What is said 
I'jr the lake region is more or less true for the whole of the Midwestern 
Highlands. F.lsewhere the town-centers of the municipios are not so close; 
iiiiw the case docs not appear so striking. Yet in some ways the facts are 
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even more emphatic, for with the Indians li\-ing in the country there are 
many cases of close neighbors (on different sides of a municipio boundary 
who speak different dialects. 

If the niunicipios typically are set apart one from another by language, 
costumie, and a consciousness of racial, cultural, and historical uniqueness, 
as well as by differing ecological compositions and population elements, 
they constitute economic, political, and religious units as well. 

THE MUXICIPIOS .\S CULTUR.IL UXTTS 

The irregularities of topography, and the varieties of geographic and 
geologic conditions in the Highlands, give rise to different production areas, 
but geography alone cannot account for the economic specialization of the 
municipios of the IMidwestern Highlands. It may be said at the beginning 
that although the milpa as home-garden agriculture is common to all of 
the municipios, each one devotes itself to some economic pursuit that, as 
income-producing activity, supersedes the milpa in importance. Few of the 
municipios grow sufficient maize for their own needs, and fewer still grow 
enough to enable the people to buy — with the proceeds of the e.xcess — the 
other necessary commodities. Those which do may be said to be specialized 
in the growing of maize (and beans) as a money-crop: as far as I know, 
only Tecpan, .San .-\ndres Semetabaj, and Patziin, of the municipios shown 
on the map ffig. 2), are so specialized. The Indians of the other municipios 
must earn money in other ways if they are to buy their necessities, in- 
cluding, in many cases, maize. 

Specialization in production leads inevitably, of course, to commerce, 
and the Indians of some municipios specialize in this commerce (or dis- 
tribution) itself. Roughly, there are three kinds of specialization; agri- 
cultural, industrial, and commercial. fourth is rather negative: Indians 
of municipios not specializing in some particular pursuit are forced to resort 
to common labor in their own or neighboring municipios or on the planta- 
tions on the coast. Likewise, even in municipios where most people have 
a more particular occupation, there are alwavs some individuals who for 
at least part of the year depend upon labor in the fields of others for their 
living, 

I he municipios that specialize in the growing of maize and beans have 
already been mentioned; others (especiallv Patzite, and to some e.xtent 
most of those of the higher region) grow wheat as an important money- 
croji; tropical fruits such as oranges, limas, and limes, jocotes, matazanos, 
and aguacates are grown in >ome of the lake municipios, as is coffee; fruit 
such as apjiles and peaches are grown especially in Chichicastenango, 
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Ji'.iche, and Totnnicapan; vegetables are grown almost exclusively in 
A.n'.ulonga and Zunil and in Solola and Panajachel, potatoes in Chichi- 
^.istenango an<l Totonicapan as well as in Almolonga, Such miscellaneous 
r as anise, chick-peas, and maguey are grown in particular municipios 
.•.r.und the lake. The relation of geography to such agricultural specialties 
may be illustrated by the growing of vegetables. 

In the rainy season vegetables could be grown anywhere; yet, as far as I know, 
vij municipio grows vegetables only in the rainy season — probably partly because 
•-"-at IS also the milpa season. In the dry season, irrigation is always necessary, and 
:’n. favorable circumstances and technical knowledge are necessary for such 
agriculture. There are many places where there are streams that could be diverted 
into irrigation ditches: some are better than others, but numberless places are no 
utrse than Sololii, where ordinary streams are used in intensive agriculture In 
most places there is neither the interest nor the knowledge to make use of the 
i.atural resources; or the people have some other sufficient specialty. A few places 
are especially favorable for irrigation, such as .Almolonga and Panajachel. where 
urge rivers furnish abundant water to irrigate their valleys. Panajachel is perhaps 
the most important onion and garlic center, and it grows a few other vegetables as 
•veil; .Vlmolonga grows onions and other vegetables, but no garlic. The techniques 
are much better developed in Panajachel, yet in .Almolonga they use the terraced 
.hillsides in the rainy season as well as the valley in the dry season — something not 
heard of in Panajachel. In Panajachel onions and garlic are the important things in 
life — much more important than maize — and have entered into the values of the 
culture very thoroughly; economically, the people spend almost all of their time in 
the onion and garlic patches; even the women and children become expert, and many 
of the women do not grind corn or weave, while almost none of them spin cotton. 
Iheir specialty is all-important. The growing of vegetables is spreading now to 
other towns on the lake, where the water of the lake itself is used on the crops on 
the lake shore. 

Industrial specialization has gone even farther than agricultural. It 
would be difficult to speak of the “technology” of the Indians except by 
specifying particular municipios. Pottery, for e.xample, although used 
everywhere in the home almost to the exclusion of other vessels, is made 
in only four municipios of the ISIidweslern Highlands, and each makes a 
special t\-pe hardly in competition with the others. Totonicapan makes 
niany varieties of line glazed ware; San Pedro Jocopilas and Santa .Apolonia 
nuike large pieces of unglazed ware, chiefly water-jars and griddles; San 
llarlolome makes a large pot used in Momostenango for dying textiles. 
Mats are made in important C|uantities only in Santa Catarina Palopd. 
furniture is a practical monopoly of Totonicapan; so are leather goods, 
blankets and other woolen textiles are made in Momostenango and San 
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Francisco, while other types are woven in Chichicastenango and Xahua,--. 
Many of the necessities are made outside of the area altogether (practicai. 
all baskets, for example) and traded in. Other things are made in the arc. 
and also in municipios outside: thus rope and hammocks are a specialty ■ : 
San Pablo, but most of the rope and other maguey products used in thr 
Midwestern Highlands come from municipios to the northeast. Grindinr 
stones made in Xahuala, on the other hand, apparently supply the entire 
republic. Xur are these specialties always explicable in terms of geography 
pottery-making, for example, stops at the boundaries of Totonicapan, ano 
the closest neighbors on the other side of the line simply do not knovr how 
to make it. Likewise, a plenitude of maguey grows wild in all parts, but 
only in a few of the lake municipios is it worked to any extent, and although 
San Pedro la Laguna has great quantities of it, the leaves for the most par: 
are purchased by Pablenos who twist the fibers into rope. Or, to take an- 
other e.xample, the raw materials — most of the wool and the dyes — mu.^i 
be brought into Alomostenango, yet the Momostecos are the e.xperts who 
m.ake the blankets. 

Naturally, the distribution of all of these products is a matter of utmost 
importance in the econom.y of the region. Webster McBryde has recently 
completed a year’s study of the trade routes, chiefly in this area, and a 
short article like this is no place to do justice to the intricate network, and 
the market system, that is found. The produce is carried on the backs of 
Indians, or occasionally on a mule. The producers themselves almost always 
take their products to the local market, or to neighboring markets: in some 
cases (such as with Momostenango blankets, X'ahuala grinding-stones, and 
Totonicapan furniture; the Indians of the same municipios carry their own 
or their countrymen's products all over the republic. But there are Indians 
in certain municipios who make a business of carrying products from still 
other municipios from market to market, buying and selling. Thus their 
makers carry pottery and furniture into Chichicastenango, where Ma.xenos 
buy it and take it to the coast and as far as the capital to sell. In addition, 
Indians from Chichicastenango, Totonicapan, and San Cristobal buy 
factory-goods in the capital or in Quezaltenango and have regular routes 
on which they stop in various markets to sell their merchandise. Atitecos 
and Maxefios, and a few- others, also have a coast-highland trade which 
carries them everywhere. In such commercial specializations it is difficult 
to find geographic justification. It would appear that trade (which is really 
cartage; is resorted to when people have no better resource at home or are 
especially ambitious but not so poor as not to have a little capital to engage 
in trade. 
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Almost any group nf municipios presents its cases of specialization that 
are diihciili to explain, but again the lake municipios may be taken a^ 
striking examfiles. Table o shows the economic basis of each of them; and 
it obvic-v.sly raises more questions than it can answer. Why do Caiarinectx 
engage in lake industries ; they are expert canoers, swimmers, fishermen 
while the neighboring Antonerr.s are land-bound? Wh}' are the Atiiecos, 
rather than the Pedranos, the great merchants? Why are the Juaneros and 
the Catarinecos so mmch more bound to labor than the others? The answers 
to these questions, and others, are bound up with history and with ihe 
V. hi le cultures of the municipios, even to religion. Such differences go far 
towards difi'erentiating m.unicipios; their technologies, their economics, ano 
the trend of their cultural interests, even their standards of living differ 
with their particular economic specializations both as causes and as effects 
And it must be pointed out finally that economic specialization occurs, of 
c( urse, by municipios. or sm.all groups of them, and not by groups related 
to language divisions or possible culture-areas. 

Just as in economic matters the municipios are differentiated within a 
common (and far-reaching) system, in both politics and religion each 
achieves unity and relative independence within two complex and world- 
wdde organizations. The division into municipios is recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the republic, and the general form of their internal organization 
is officially outlined: in like manner the Roman Catholic Church sanctions 
the elements of local religious organization which are, after a fashion, fitted 
to its ideology. Yet the peculiar formal combination of secular and sacred 
lormis and functions in municipio t)rganization are recognized by neither 
the Church nor the .State. 'I'hat organization follows a pattern general 
throughout the (Midwestern Highlands, but in each municipio it is bound 
to the particular ecological and racial fladino-Indian) composition, to local 
customs, to particular .santos and the yearly ritual cycle, to the economic 
system and sf)ecialt!es, and even, in some dear cases, to the character of 
the people. 

In brief summary, there is a hierarchy of secular officials in each 
municijiio with functions ranging from those of a combined mavor and 
justice of the jieace to tho^e of janitors and messengers: there is a jtarallcl 
hierarchy of sacred officials in charge of the inqiorlanl santos of the 
municipio. The officers are theoreticallv “elected” but actuallv they take 
turns, starting with the lower offices and graduallv moving higher and 
higher: in the jirogression there is an alternation between the secular and 
sacred hierarchies, so that the two are effee tivelv linked. Eventually, 
having passed through all (.f the offices, the individual becomes a firincipal, 
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,r. elder in the community exempt from further service to the town. There 
.:r almost as many variations of this scheme, in detail, as there are mu- 
; icinios; a few examples follow: 

1 Where there are ladinos in the municipio, they are fitted into the political 
rr,: the religious) system in various ways. In the ladino large-towns there are 
r j,.;)endent organizations: the ofncialiy recognized system has ladinos in the higher 
“-'.'05, but parallel to it there is a complete Indian organization, unofficial where 
: conflicts with the other (i.e , in the higher offices) but official as regards the lower 
■ ''cers who are always Indians. In smaller-town municipios, and in the lake muni- 
dpios, there is but one system with the higher offices alternating between ladinos 
ir.d Indians; even here, however (in Panajachel, for example), the Indians have a 
.’omplete roster of officials, those who conflict with ladinos existing in Indian custom 
. lone. 

2, In large municipios (such as Chichicastenango) there is added to the central 
vertical organization a series of officials chosen from and functioning in territorial 
v.ib divisions. The municipio (and in .Atitlan the town itself) is divided into cantones, 
each with a local official subsidiary to the municipio officials, which function for 
administrative purposes. In such municipios the principales have territorial bases 
and functions, and in some cases there are groups of higher principales functioning 
:ur the whole municipio. 

3. In small municipios every man has his turn at filling most of the offices. In 
!arge ones (where there are more men than offices) some selection (supervised by 
the principales) occurs for the higher offices, and the others give their service to 
the municipio in more menial tasks. There is thus more honor and prestige con- 
nected with the higher offices, both political and religious. 

4 The functions of the secular officials are in varying degrees always partly 
w-ligious as well; as a group they take part in the ceremonies supervised by the 
religious officials. In some cases (Panajachel, for example) the secular officials 
ffiemselves have a santo in their charge, however, and in such cases they have re- 
ligious functions in the same sense that the religious officials have. 

,3. Kach municipio has its own roster of santos, and the name-day of each is 
the occasion of a fiesta. Therefore each municipio celebrates according to its own 
particular calendar Furthermore, since each santo has its particular connotations 
and requires its celebration in its own particular manner, the details of fiestas differ 
i' ith the municipios. 

6 The importance of the fiestas themselves varies from municipio to municipio 
each has its titular fiesta, which is celebrated in one way or another by the entire 
i-ommunity , each has a number of other fiestas, but in some towns these are left 
to the officials in charge, while in others the\ are seizeil upon as an excuse by many 
people to leave their work and take to liquor and dancing On the lake, for example, 
vfinta Catarina and San plan are notoriously "religious” ami their economic posi- 
tions are certainU tied up with their propensities for this kind of celebration. 

T. The political and religious officials have, in different municipios, various 
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social functions. In Atitlan, for example, the members of the religious organizations 
have charge of funerals; in Chichicastenango the Indian secular othcials cars / 
out purely customary lav,' in the misbehavior of couples non-legally married. Ea,:h 
municipio has its mvn customs more or less different from those of its neighbors 
and the politico-religious organization of course hts local law, custom, ritual, ar 
belief. 

Each munidpio has. thus, a different and relatively independent social 
organization. They are interrelated in the modern political whole, but the 
larger organization does not, of course, take into account the pre-Colum- 
bian political divisions, nor any language groupings that may at one tinio 
have been coincident with them. 

In birth and baptismal customs, in modes of courtship and ceremonies 
of marriage, in types of family organization, in kinship systems, in religious 
and magical beliefs, in the use of and the rituals of shamans and sorcerers, 
in what remains of pre-Columbian rituals and the calender — in almost 
every aspect of the culture — the municipios differ from one another in 
greater or less detail. Contiguous municipios perhaps differ from each other 
less than those far separated geographically: much more research is re- 
quired to determine to what e.xtent this may be true. But enough has been 
said about the municipios as self-conscious social and cultural independent 
groups to show that progress in the study of Guatemalan ethnology de- 
pends upon a prior recognition of the municipios as the primary (and pos- 
sibly final) ethnic units in which it is involved. 

C.4R\EGIE I.N'STITITION OF WaSHIXGTO-N' 

W.ASHIXGTON', D, C. 



;-.UICIDE IX NORTHEASTERN 

CALIFORNIA By F.RMIXIE \V. VOEGELIX 

M odern inquiry into the subject of suicide is revealing a growing 
number of tribes in northeastern California in which suicide was 
practised. Thus, Kelly mentions two Surprise Valley Paiute cases of sui- 
cide,' Du Bois cites a recent instance for the Wintu,- and in my own ex- 
perience during a summer’s ethnographic surve}- work,® I found either abo- 
riginal or recent cases of suicide acknowledged for exactly half of the groups 
visited (northern foothill Nisenan, McCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu, 
Hat Creek Atsugewi, western and eastern Achomawi, Modoc, Klamathl, 
while the other groups visited explicitly denied the practise (western and 
eastern Shasta, Hayfork Wintu, mountain, foothill, and valley Maidu, 
northern and southern mountain Nisenan). Out of this total of sixteen 
groups, the two Wintu groups are notable in their claim to an old and 
elaborately patterned form of suicide. Somewhat less clearly delineated 
procedures prevailed among neighboring groups. 

The data collected from each of the groups acknowledging suicide prac- 
tises are given, group by group and with relevant comments appended, in 
the main section of this paper. In this section I have also quoted in full 
Kelly's valuable material on Surprise Valley Paiute forms of suicide. ■* 
Discussion of the suicide pattern for northeastern California as a whole, 
and some general conclusions, are reserved for the final section of the 
paper. 

Wintu 

Case I, McCloud WinlitC This case concerns a man who gambled steadils for 


' Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Volley Paiute (University of California 
Publications in .\merican .\rchaeology and Ethnology, Vol 31, Xo 3, 1^,12), p. 16S. 

- Cora Du Bois, ir;«/« Ethnography (Uniiersity of California Publications in .American 
.Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol 36, Xo l,iy35),p 50. 

^ .Acknowledgments arc due to Professor .A I,. Kroeber for permission to publish material 
gathered intidental to obtaining ethnographic element lists while Research .Assistant at the 
LniverTit) of Galifornia in Pbit), and to niy teacher, Professor E Sapir, who first stimulated 
n.> iiitere.st in the --ubjeet of suicide among primitive groups. 

^ The Surprise Valley Paiute are the most northeasterh of the California groups, they e.x- 
teiid into northwestern Xe\ada and south eentral Oregon. Mv own field work stopped short 
ailh the .Achomawi, western ncighliors of the Surprise Valley Paiute. 

■’ Informant, Jenny (Tirl Mrs Curl ga\e her age as 72, but there is reason to believe that 
''hi. is jirobabh around 60 -O.S years of age. She was born and has lived all her life near Baird, 
on the McCloud River Her futher was a MeCToud Wintu, born on Pit River; her mother a 
-McGloud Wintu, born on McCloud River Both of her paternal and one of her maternal grand- 
fiareiits were Mi Cloud Wintu; her mother's father was an Upper Trinity Wintu Mrs Cur! 
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four or five days and lost continuously, finally he had lost everything he had, so 
he returned home.® During the protracted period of gambling the man had not eaten 
or drunk anything; when he returned home he was worn with fatigue and hunger 
He entered his house and sat down to rest, his wife was working, but said nothing 
to him when he arrived, and made no move to bring him food or water. The husband 
sat quietly for some time, then asked his wife to bring him a basket of water so that 
he might drink and wash his face and hands. His wife did not answer him and kept 
on with her work; when he repeated his request she told him to get his own water, 
since he seemed to enjoy being away from home so much. The man said nothing, 
but rose, took his quiver and bow and arrows and left the house without saying 
anything. He went to a sacred spot (sauel)' on the McCloud River and stayed there 
four or five days, praying for power. .\t intervals he dove into the sacred pool; 
gradually, with his protracted fasting, he grew weaker and weaker. One morning 
he swam in the river and dove into the pool for the last time; he never came to the 
surface again. All that the people found when they searched for him were his bow 
and arrous, lying on the rock where he had left them, before he dove into the pool 
for the last time. 

Case 2, McCloud Wintu. This also concerns a man who had been gambling for 
several days, and who had lost ever\ thing he owned. Early one morning this man 
returned to his home; his wife was outside the house cooking acorn mush. She took 
no notice of her husband, but busied herself in taking some hot stones out of the 
basket of mush and placing them on a piece of bark to cool Her husband was hun- 
gry ; he had eaten nothing all the time that he was gambling. Picking up a mush- 
coated stone, he scraped off some of the mush on it between his thumb and first 
finger, meaning to lick the mush off his fingers.® His wife turned to him angrily 
and said. "lake your hand out of that soup, go and gamble. You don't want to eat; 
go and gamble and get a bell\ ful.’’ The man set down the stone, wiped the mush off 
his fingers instead of licking them clean, but said nothing. He went into the 
house, took his quiver and bow and arrous, and left the house, weeping His wife 
watched him leave, and told her half-grown son that he had better follow his father 
to see what the latter meant to do.® The boy trailed his father; the latter went to a 
sacred spot on the river where a power lived. When he saw that his son was follow- 
ing him the father told the boy it was no use to do so, because he was never going 
to return home, but that the boy had better do so immediately. However the son 
told his father that he had been sent by his mother to watch him, and that he meant 


is in pu-Ms.siun of all of lier faculties and impressed one as a reliable informant She often 
\ olunteered data, and her t.cpenence as an informant for Itrs Du Bois and Denietracopoulou 
had made her thoruuglile s>-mpathetic toward ethnographic held work 

'' t-f Du Bois remarks on the importance of gambling among the Wmtu (dud , p 43) 

‘ h or description of sacred spots cf ibid , p 7‘J iT. 

’ Cf, ibid., p 19, 

C'f. Du BoiS remarks on the watch members of the group kept over a person when the 
latter showed signs of mental in.'-tabdiu {ibid , p 50;. 
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10 stay with him. The father sat down on a rock and began smoking a pipe, making 
j prayer to heaven as he gazed at the sun.'“ Finally he stood up, took off the deer- 
skin he wore over his shoulder, and after depositing his bow and arrows on the rock 
vhere he had been sitting, went swimming in the river. Finally he dove under water 
into the sacred spot, and stayed down some time, then came to the surface and 
sv, am about before returning to sit on the boulder above the pool. For five times, at 
intervals during the day, he swam and dove into the sacred spot thus, coming up 
ro the surface each time after diving.^' Throughout the day he frequently ordered 
.his son to return home, but the boy merely sat and watched his father as he alter- 
nately swam and sat resting on the boulder beside the pool, smoking and praying, 
i’inally the man went into the water for the sixth time; the sun was low in the west 
by then. When he came out, the man told his son, “There is no use in your staying 
here any longer. I am not going to come out next time; when I dive in again, you 
won't see me any more. If I don’t come out after a while, you go home before it 
gets dark; don't stay here waiting for me. I was going to raise you, to teach you 
to be a good man; not to fight and to talk to people.'- Now I cannot. I wanted to 
eat, but I guess your mother doesn’t want to cook for me; that in future she would 
not feed me. You must go home alone; I am not going back with you." The young 
’ooy was weeping. His father dove into the sacred pool three more times, and after 
the third time again told the boy to leave because the next time he dove in he would 
not come to the surface again. 

Finally the father dove and did not reappear; the boy stayed at the sacred spot 
for some time, watching the pool, then ran home, crying When his mother saw 
him she asked, "Where is your father?" The boy told her what had happened; then 
all the men went to the spot on the river where the father had disappeared, and 
dove into the pool, but none of them could reach the bottom of the pool," so the 
man's body was never recovered. 

Case 3, McCloud Wintu. This case concerns a man who called for an evil spirit” 
in the earth lodge (Lut)'“ during a shamanistic initiation dance;'*' two or three 
nights after he had called for this evil spirit it came to him; the man then lay in 
the dance house for four or five days. At the end of that time the officiating shaman 
told all the seekers to leave the dance house and swim, and then return to their 

Cf. ihid . p. 7.t ff.. for discussion of prayers to the sun 
” Cf ihid . pp fO-.’^2, for the procedure followed when visiting sacred spots. 

Cf. ibid , p 4S, for the type of lectures delivered to bn_\ s. 

Cf ibid , p. fiO, for the difficulty sometimes encountered when di\ ing in sacred pools 

Described as a "sucker-like spirit, but not a real sucker [fish] " 

See ibid , p. 122, section on earth lodge, Mrs Curl referred to the old type of earth 
lodge as Lut, but recognized that "the upricer people called it jlterrsLiit [the term Du Bois 
gives], because it was made with the olttres tree, something like a fir-tree” (white fir, ac- 
cording to my Upper ."Sacramento Wintu informant). 

See ibid , p S9 ff , for an account of the shaman’s initiation dance. Mrs Curl's references 
to the procedure followed during an initiation ceremony differ in some respects from Du Bois' 
account of this ceremony. 
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homes and eat. But the man who had called on the evil spirit did not do this; he 
lay and sang in the dance house for about a week, not talking to anyone. After a 
veek or so his wife came to the door of the dance house-' and asked him loudly 
why he didn’t get up and eat; ■'You must have a ’mean’ power, because you didn’t 
want to wash your face and eat," the woman told her husband. 

The next morning about sunrise the man went out of the dance house; he went 
off some distance and danced. People followed him and tried to persuade him to 
return home and eat. But he said, “Xo; my woman told me I must be a strong 
doctor, leave me alone; I must have an evil spirit.’’ 

For ten days people offered the man food, and entreated him to eat. They fol- 
lowed him about wherever he went,*’’ dancing in the woods. But the man refused 
to eat; he told the people that his wife had said that he must have obtained a strong 
spirit. Finally he climbed up on a digger pine and sang and danced out on the 
limbs of the tree for six days. The people kept watch over him, but they could not 
persuade him to come down from the tree. Then shortly before midday one day he 
dropped down dead, starved; he was all skin and bones. (My informant added, by 
way of comment, "That's the way some doctors died; they called on this spirit. 
People didn’t like to call on it. But this man died because his wife talked loud and 
insulted him.’’; 

Case 4, McCloud Wintu This case is said to have occurred "a long time ago.’’ 
It concerns a man whose wife had insulted him. (My informant commented, ‘’She 
may have insulted him because she was jealous of him; perhaps he had been going 
with another woman ") The man took his bow and arrow and went to a sacred 
spot on the river: when he arrived at the spot he dove in once, then later two or 
three times more, then again. He was seeking to pick up something on the bottom.^® 
But he failed to find an.vthing, so he got out of the water and lay down by the fire; 
he wanted to sleep and dream. However he could not sleep because he was so angry. 
Before daylight he slept a little, but did not dream.-" He woke up, and started the 
fire at daylight; by sunup he got up and dove in the water again. When he came out 
of the water, he lay down on his side, he napped, but had no dreams, .So he kept sit- 
ting around, thinking, praying, smoking, he kept this up all day, going into the 
water at intervals and diving around on the bottom. He ate nothing all day. 

Ihat night he dove into the water again, four or five times, feeling around on 
the Vjottom. .\t the last dive he found a small hole under a rock, but obtained noth- 
ing from the bottom. So he came out of the water and warmed himself bv the fire, 
lying on his side, resting his head on the palm of his upturned hand. This time he 
fell asleep and dreamt, he saw a black crow in his dream. The crow lit near the man’s 


Women were ordinarily debarred from entering the earth lodge, as Du Bois {Ibid , 
p 1 22; IJ^int^ out 

.See footnote P, present paper 

.\n> sort of eharm f.xo.sij, see ibid , p ,82 ff 

Cl. Du Bois remarks on the significance of dreams during eisits to sacred spots [ibid , 

P 80j 
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;uot and scratched the man's ankle with his claw. Then the man woke; it was 
nearly daylight. He pondered over his dream; "I wonder why a crow scratched my 

ankle?” 

He went home early, about the middle of the morning. All his female relatives 
lead acorn mush and salmon ready for him to eat (after his fast for power), but his 
v.ife had prepared nothing for him. The man’s uncle was there talking to the 
mountains, praying for the man. .\11 the people told him to come and eat, that 
he must eat now.-' But he refused to eat; he said, “Eat, you folks; I guess my wife 
doesn’t want to see me eat; go on, you eat.” 

His mother and father coaxed him; they said that everyone ate after they came 
cut of a [sacred] spring. His father told him, “You’re young; you can go and get 
another woman; you shouldn’t feel badly because this woman has treated you this 
cay You can take another woman; but now you must eat, my son,” 

But the man refused to eat; he went to his father’s house and stayed there two 
days and nights, not eating anything. 

Then people came from the south and told the people there to come south ; that 
they were going to have a war dance. The man whose wife had insulted him wanted 
to go ; he had an elkskin robe and cap,'- and a fisherskin quiver.-^ He took these out 
and left his father’s house in the morning and swam in the water. The women told 
him to eat, and made a lunch of acorn bread-'* for him to take; but he would not 
eat. He was singing all the time. 

The party of men he was with camped four or five times; still he would not eat. 
When the party arrived at their destination there was a big fight. The fighting 
went on, back and forth,'-’’ finally, the man’s father and brother caught him, be- 
cause the man was very nearly out of arrows. They advised him to return home. 

‘‘Xo, I’m not going back; I’ve come down here to die. You go back,” the man 
said. Then he returned to the fight. Finally he was shot by- the enemy in the ankle, 
where the crow had scratched him. His father said, “You’re shot; you’d better 
go back.” “No, I came to die,” his son replied. So he let the enemy capture him, 
and kill him, and take his elkhide armor and fisher quiver.-'* 

Case 5, McCloud Wintu. This is a dubious case of possible suicide on the part of 
a young woman, .\fter dancing all night with a grizzly bearskin,-' a group of young 
women went up to a sacred place the ne.xt morning, as they had been told to do. This 
sacred place was a big cave, under a rock, the cave was dark, and had a narrow 
ledge on one side. When the young women came out of the cave, one of the girls 
was missing, the voung women went to the entrance of the cave and called, but 
there was no answer. They concluded the missing girl had fallen into the hole, and 

Cf, Hu Buis' account of the procedure followed after visiting a sacred pool [ibid , p SI). 

See ibid., pp .19, 124. 

*’■' See ibid., p. 125. 

'* See ibid., p. 19. 

Cf ibid., p. .19. Mrs Curl is evidently referring to a formal combat 

See ibid , p. .i.S, for mention of \ aluables taken from fallen foes. 

See ibid , p 1 1, for description of this dance. 
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returned to the village and told the people ('My informant commented, "Probably 
the girl didn't fall into the hole on purpose, but her parents said she must have been 
jealous over a man, that was what they thought ") The men from the village went 
to the cave and threw rocks into the hole; they thought there was a river at the 
bottom. Twenty years or so ago, two white men went down into the cave with a 
light, and found the bottom to be dry. They found the girl's bones lying there in a 
heap lYhen they came out they told EDC Campbell-’ about it; she said that she 
had heard of a girl fading into the cave, so they buried the bones, 

Wintu, Upper Sacramento group. My informant from the Upper Sacramento 
group of Wintu”' confirmed the first four of the five cases of suicide detailed above, 
and volunteered the interesting comment that any blame for the act of suicide 
attached itself to the wives of the suicides, rather to than to the men themselves. 
The death of the young woman, detailed in Case 5, my Upper Sacramento inform- 
ant said was entirely accidental, but his knowledge of this case was apparently 
limited, he asserted that the girl's bones had never been found, as it was impossible 
to descend to the bottom of the cave. 

Both the McCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu informants gave much the 
same information as noted by Du Bois concerning the recent case of suicide occur- 
ring among the Wintu. Both informants also agreed that treatment of the corpse of 
a suicide was the same as that for persons dying a natural death, provided of course 
that the body was recoverable. Only the parents of the deceased cried for the dead, 
however, at the burial of a suicide. 

It is interesting to note, in connection with the discussion which follows, that 
when first questioned on the topic of suicide both McCloud and Upper Sacramento 
Wintu informants denied that the practice prevailed in aboriginal times. It was 
only in connection with another subject, and several hours after I had asked about 
suicide, that my McCloud informant retailed the first of the cases given above; 
when she realized m_\ interest in the case she gave the other cases in the same suc- 
cession in which I have presented them. When I went on to my next informant, 
among the L'pper .Sacramento Wintu, I again met with a point blank denial of 
any cases of aboriginal suicide, but when I brielly outlined the McCloud data this 
informant nodded immediate agreement and remarked, "Yes, that was what people 
used to do." There was no hint in his manner that he eejuated this behavior with 
suicide as it prevails today. 


.4 Wintu half breed woman ('affording to .Mrs Curl) who is still li\hig '-ee ihid , p 101 
'J'he cas c rrf erred to is. I belies e. Potter's race 

Informant, John Towndolls, age 77. Towndolh 's father wa.s an Upper 'I rinity Wintu, 
hi? niothir an .tihoniaw! (.Madesi group). Towndolly was born on the s.uramentu Kiter. in 
bhdsta Count;. , when about 4 ,\ears old he was taken to Trinity Center and lived there until 
lb or 17 Jear.s old, then he moved to Dunsmuir, on the ii[)per 's.urdinento, and lias lived there 
lor the past bO \ ears 4 he information he gave relates to the Cjiper .baeramentu Wintu, he 
liis'Uaimed any extendcil knowledge of UpP'-i Trinity ethnography. Tuvviidollv proved an e.x- 
eellent informant 
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From her own ethnographic research among the Wintu, Du Bois feels 
ihat "Suicide was an unknown pattern in Wintu society. Only one was 
reported by informants. A Wintu under death sentence for the murder of 
a boy hanged himself in his cell."®'" The new materia! which I have pre- 
;erited belies, in my opinion, any such broad negation as Du Bois offers. 
On the other hand, this material is ambiguous in one respect. Are the 
McCloud cases Xos. 1-4 mythical, rather than historical, in character? 

Fortunately we have an excellent collection of Wintu myths by Du Bois 
and Demetracopoulou®'- to use as a basis for discussion of this point. In the 
myth collection there are two narratives which contain material strikingly 
^i^nilar at many points to the first four cases given by my McCloud in- 
icrmant. One of these Du Bois-Demetracopoulou narratives is purely 
mythical, the other anecdotal. The myth, which was recorded by Du Bois 
from Syke iMitchell, a McCloud Wintu informant, begins as follows: 

I)entalium had been gambling. He gambled away all that he had He was gone some 
time. He came home hungry and asked his wife for food. His wife answered ”1 
haven't anything to eat. Why don't you eat what you gambled away"" This made 
-■•.im angry and he went north.®- 

From this point resemblances to my material cease: Dentalium takes 
Coyote north with him, they undergo a series of adventures, die and come 
to life. There is no mention of either commiting suicide. 

The narrative of an anecdotal nature given by Du Buis and Demetra- 
copoulou is titled The Gambler, and was recorded by Du Bois from .Sara 
Fan, a Bald Hills Wintu informant. It concerns a famous gambler who 
lived near Ono, This man lost all he had while gambling: when he returned 
home his wife scolded him and refused to let him eat some of the seed meal 
she was grinding; the gambler left, and would not heed the people's en- 
treaties to return. wife hurt my feelings and I am going away," he 

told the people. The next fall he reappeared in an emaciated condition and 
told the people that he had gone in underground at Mount Lassen anel had 
come out at the Yolla Bully sacred place. The tale concludes. "Then he 
disappeared and was never seen again."''® There is no mention of his 
committing suicide. 

Demetracopoulou's comparative notes lor The Gambler contain a refer- 
ence to the distribution of the Underground Passage motif among tribes 

“ Ilnd , p 50 

Cura Du liois and Durutln Dcmetracopoulou, Myllis ^C'Iliversltv u! Calitornia 

I’ublications in .tmcrican .Crchaeulugc and Etluiolugy, \ol IS, \o. 5, lO-il) 

Ibid , p. 590. 

“ Ibid , p. 575. 
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neighboring to the Wintu, and a reference to the similarity of openings 
between The Gambler, and the Dentalium and Coyote myth. The lack of 
any further comparative material for The Gambler accords with inquiries 
I made for an.}' such material among the Klamath, Modoc, Maidu, and 
Nisenan, groups which I visited after securing the Wintu data. 

From a consideration of Du Bois and Demetracopoulou’s myth ma- 
terial I see no convincing reason for believing that my four accounts of 
Wintu suicide are merely a heretofore unrecorded combination of more 
widely distributed motif elements. It is true that informants could not 
give the personal names of any of the principals concerned in the four 
accounts, but neither could my McCloud Wintu informant give the name 
of the young woman in the case of dubious suicide, although this case is 
definitel}- linked with the present. It is also true that my four accounts, 
plus The Gambler narrative in Du Bois and Demetracopoulou, show a 
marked tendenc}' toward stylization — so marked in fact that one hesitates 
to accept them as purely factual recitals. However, the accounts them- 
selves consistently reflect so many aspects of Wintu religious and social 
life, as I have tried to indicate briefly in footnotes, and so consistently 
lack references to animal actors, that they seem to pass out of the domain 
of mythology and to belong rather to a shadowy, but nevertheless actual, 
pa.st phase of what is now a badly disintegrated culture. One fact emerges 
with satisfactory clarity; the concept of suicide was not unknown to the 
Wintu. How often this concept was actualized, under what circumstances, 
among how many Wintu groups are some of the questions connected with 
this topic which must await further field research. 


.Atsvcewi-.Vcikju \UI 

1 wo cases of suicide were reported by my Hat Creek .^tsugewi informant;^^ 
the pre-white case concerned a woman, who jumped off a cliff with her child because 
she had lust her husband. The more recent case had to do with a youth who shot 
himself with a gun because his mother “cussed ” him. My informant had never 
heard of any cases of suicide which were motivated by quarrelling with one’s mate 
or jealous;, , she denied that men or women had ever hanged or drowned themselves, 
or had eaten wild parsnip in order to take their lives, .\mung the Atsugewi the 
corpse of a suicide was buried in the same manner as were the bodies of persons dy- 
ing natural deaths ( ases of suicide vcere said to have been rare, and the act 
to have been ilisajjproved b_\ the communilv. 

" Inforniant, Julie Bob, age 79 TMrs Bob’s father was a Hat Creek .\isuge, her mother an 
.tcliomawi tMadesi group) Mrs Bob had been born and lived all her life on Hat Creek, near 
Ca.-scl, Calif ^he wa= by no means an ideal informant, and is definitely considered “(lueer’' 
b_\ IndkiiLs '.'.ho kiiow her, but for a gossipy topii like suiiide I believe her data are reliable. 
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Among the Achomawi proper, suicide was reported as having been common in 
pre-white days. My informant said there had been a ‘‘good man>" cases formerly 
..riong both men and women, arising chiefly from disappointment in love and from 
ealousy. In recent times a mother's whipping her child caused the latter to kill 
.mself by shooting with a gun. During pre-white times men and women drowned 
rhemselves or ate wild parsnip in order to commit suicide; death by hanging was 
ot resorted to. The corpse was buried, following the usual procedure for disposal 
of the dead; however, only the parents of the suicide wailed. Suicide was disap- 
proved by the community. Further investigation of suicide among this group of 
Achomawi might yield valuable data as to pattern; the culture of this group is 
less disintegrated than is Wintu culture, for example. 

For the Hammawi, an eastern Achomawi group,^® suicide was denied as a pre- 
white custom, but two recent cases were recalled. One was of a man who committed 
suicide, being motivated to the act because of quarrels with his wife; he took his 
life by eating the root of wild parsnip. A woman hanged herself. The corpse of a 
suicide is treated in the same manner as that of a person dying a natural death, but 
only the parents of the deceased cry. Death by drowning or shooting with a gun 
were denied. Cases of suicide were said to be rare, and the act disapproved by the 
community. 

Surprise V.ellev P.uiute 

Kelly says of the Surprise Valley I’aiute: 
suicide was rare; the accepted mode seems to have been by eating the mots of wild parsnip 
.A person might kill himself if rebuked. Sometimes a deserted or abused wife took her own life, 
tine case of this came to my notice. There is also an instance of a young girl's committing 
=uicide because of continual quarrelling between her mother and stepfather Suicides received 
tlic same burial as others 

Modoc 

One specific case of suicide was recalled;"’ a Modoc, Charlie Hood, shot himself 

® Informant. Ben Bridge (or Bainbridge, as his hunting license reads), age ca 70, Ben 
Bridge’s father belonged to the .Achomawi proper, his mother to the Ilmawi group of 
-Achomawi, He was born in Round A'alley, Mendocino County, but w,as brought to Glenburn, 
in .Achomawi territory, when 2-3 years old, and has lived near Glenburn ever since except for 
trips made into the upper Sacramento Valley in the [all to pick prunes and olives He proved 
a very good informant, being intelligent and interested, there were a few topics however whirh 
he <lid not enjoy discussing with a woman and suicide was, unfortunately, one of them 

“ Informant, Sam Fox, age 74. Sam Fox’s father was a Hammawi .Achomawi, iiurn in 
West's AAilley; his mother a Kosalekt.awi .Achomawi, born at Sugar Hill, Sam Fox was burn in 
West's A'alley and has liecil there and at .Alturas all his life He is in poor health, but was a 
good informant and extremely cooperative 
” Kelly, p. 16,S. 

Informants, Jennie Clinton, age 7, '5, and Dolly T.awver, age ca. 65. Both informants 
are full bloods, and claimed aliiUation with the P.rskanwas group of Modoc They were 
'oorn at Tide Lake, Calif , and lived there untd removed to Oklahoma after the Modoc War 
(1573) .Mrs Clinton returned to < )regon in 1603; Mrs Kawver in 1626. Mrs Lawyer was willing 
but her knowledge was limited, Mrs Clinton was better informed. 
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with a gun, "because he was in love with a girl and didn't want to go to Oklahoma’’^ 
and leave her. " The Modoc were on their way to Oklahoma when the suicide oc- 
curred, so they buried Hood’s body, instead of cremating it, as would have been cus- 
tomary In connection with a discussion of marriage another reason for committing 
suicide, under aboriginal conditions, was mentioned. A man might kill an adulterous 
wife, because he was iealous of her, and then kill himself, "because he loved his 
wife so much." Unfortunately no accounts of any specific cases of this sort were 
secured. 

As contrasted w ith death in war, or accidental death, suicide was not considered 
"respectable" or "honorable." Xo cases of suicide by drowning, hanging, or eating 
wild parsnip were remembered. 

KL-AJU.ATH 

A Klamath informant^" recalled two post-white cases of suicide, both of which 
arose from disappointment in love. One concerned a woman who hung herself, the 
other a man who drowned himself Eating wild parsnip was denied as a method of 
committing suicide My information agrees with Spier's regarding disposal of the 
bodies;’^ the corpse was cremated, as was usual also for persons dying natural 
deaths -\t the cremation of a suicide all adult members of the community wailed 
for the dead Suicide was disapproved by the communitv. 

One of Spier’s informants stated that a girl, married against her will, might 
hang herself,^- another of his informants knew nothing of such a practise. My in- 
formant’s discussion of child betrothal indicates he also was ignorant of this matter. 
Dr Spier informs me that both of his references to suicide (cremation and marriage) 
are to aboriginal conditions. 

XrsEX.Ax 

The only information from Xisenan and Alaidu groups concerns a recent case 
in which a northern foothill Xisenan man, married to a heavy drinking, quarrel- 
some wife, shot himself with a gun.'*^ Xo instances of suicide b\’ hanging, drowning, 
or eating wild parsnip were remembered by Xisenan-Maidii informants. 

SnAST.4, H,\YroRK Wixtu, IMyidu 

For the two Shasta groups visited, for one Wintu groups (Hayfork) and for all 
Sec foutnote 3S, present paper. 

Informant, -\nlonc IMarrett, age 75 (-'j Marrett's father w as a Klamath of the Klamath 
-Marsh subgroup, his mother was quarter Klamath, quarter .\chomawi, half -Modoc. Marrett 
was brun at Klamath .Marsh, he spent hl.s tanhood there and has li\'ed on the Klamath rescr- 
\ation all his life .Although blind, lie v\as in man\ respects \ery satisfactorc" as an informant. 

u Leslie Spu r, hlniiali! hlhno^raphy (Unhersity of California Publirations in .American 
.Arrhaeologi and I-thnology, A'ol K). 1930), p 71 
hmt , p 

" Inforn.ant. Lucs’ Jho.mpson. age b6, of .Stanfield Hill, C’alif Airs Thompson was born 
and has heed ail her life at Stanneld Hill; her parents both belonged to the same vicinity 
.She was a good informant, very reliable. 
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Maidu groups except the northern foothill Xisenan, informants” did not recall 
an\ instances of Indians committing suicide, either in aboriginal or in recent times. 
It is of course possible that the practise existed; negatives are here apt to be un- 
trustworthy evidence, and it remains a moot point whether or not these groups 
practised any form of suicide 

SnciDAL Attempts 

Attempts on the part of a widow to commit suicide as the body of her deceased 
nusband was being cremated or buried, were not uncommon throughout northeast- 
ern California. Among the Alodoc, Hammawi Achomaui, northern foothill and 
mountain Xisenan, all of which groups regularly practised cremation, informants 
stated that widows frequently tried to jump on the burning pyre and had to be 
restrained. Among the Xisenan three old women were specially appointed to watch 
the widow during a cremation, in order to restrain her should she make such an 
attempt. Aly Klamath informant did not know whether widows ever tried to jump 
on the pyre. 

Among groups regularly practising burial, the Atsugewi, Achomawi proper, 
three Wintu groups, and the foothill Maidu reported that widows sometimes tried 
to jump in the grave, to be buried with the deceased, but were restrained from doing 
so. The practise was denied for the western Shasta and A'alley Alaidu, who likewise 
buried; my informant for the eastern Shasta was uncertain regarding this matter. 
Xo instances of widows ever succeeding in any of these suicidal attempts were ob- 
tained. 

In his description of Shasta girls' puberty customs, Dixon states that should a 
girl dream evil dreams during her puberty rites, she would have to confess such 
dreams and would, at the end of the puberty observances, be burnt alive. Her 
confession would seal her own death warrant, presumably; the fact that she did 
confess might then be viewed as an indirect way of committing suicide. However, 
as Kroeber several years ago surmised there seems to be little evidence to support 
Dixon's statement that girls were ever actually burned. Sargent Sambo, my western 
Shasta informant (whom I )i.\on also mentions by name as having been his best 
informant for the Shasta)” laughed when this section of Dixon's monograph was 
read to him and explained that a girl, in case she had dreamt bad dreams during 

” Informant.?. Western Shasta, Sargent Sambo, age 72, of Horse Creek, Calif.; Eastern 
Shasta, Emma Snelling, age 67, of Vreka, Calif ; Hayfork Wintu, William ("Whiskey Bill") 
Cforge, age ca, 7(1, of Hayfork, Calif ; mountain Maidu, Dick Smith, age 75, of Indian Valley 
near Crecnville, Calif.; foothill Maidu, Kitty Williams, age ca 05, of Cherokee, Calif ; north- 
ern mountain Xisenan, Polly Ann Hamburg, age ca 65 -70, of Xecada City, Calif, (but born 
and raised at Chica,go Park, Calif), southern mountain Xisenan, Susie Kessler, age 65, of 
Placcrville, Calif , valley M.aidu, .Amanda Wilson, age ca 75, of Chico, Calif. 

” Roland B Dixon, The (Bulletin, .American Museum of Xatural History, \'ol. 17, 

PH)7),p. 45X. 

” .A. L. Kroeber, Uanjhook of the Injitins of Cobformo (Bulletin, Bureau of .American 
Ethnology, 7S, 162.^), p 

Ui.xon, ibid , p 3Sj, 
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her puberty ceremonies, was decked out with a few beads and made to pass through 
a fire. This was done in order to burn the evil effects of the dreams off the girl, but 
she was never burnt alive. 

COXCTL>I(lNS 

Assuming from Kelly’s data that suicide is an old practise among the 
Surprise \’alley Paiute, we find that there is a practically continuous line 
of distribution for the aboriginal occurrence of suicide procedures from the 
Surprise \’alley Paiute westward through the .Achomawi proper and the 
Hat Creek Atsugewi, to the AIcCloud and Upper Sacramento Wintu. To 
the north among the Modoc and Klamath suicide was also practised under 
aboriginal conditions. .As regards the Hammawi Achomawi who are situated 
between the Surprise \'alley Paiute and the .Achomawi proper, and who 
disclaim aboriginal suicide practises, the negative statement of a single in- 
formant cannot be taken as the final word on the subject, especially when 
this informant admits to a recent case of suicide being accomplished by 
eating wild parsnip root, which w-as elsewhere an aboriginal procedure. 

In the cluster of groups mentioned above, three disparate suicide pat- 
terns are encountered. Of these three patterns that of the Wintu has al- 
ready been discussed in detail. .As regards the second pattern, found among 
the Klamath and Alodoc, we lack at present many specific details, but at 
least one notable fact emerges from our various references to suicide in 
these two groups, for both the Klamath and Alodoc suicide is a romantic 
gesture, motivated by disappointments in love and, indirectly, jealousy. 
Women hang themselves, men in some instances drown themselves. 

The third pattern, found among the .Atsugewi, .Achomawi, and Surprise 
\ alle>' Paiute, may be briefly summarized as follows. Suicide was usually 
motivatcfl cither through jealousy or quarreling: eating wild parsnip root 
was one of the more generally accepted modes of committing suicide; the 
bodies of «uicifles were accorded the same disposal as the bodies of persons 
d_\ing natural deaths, hut only close relatives wailed; suicide was regarded 
with flisapproval, and among must of the groups occurred only rarelv. If 
we were seeking for a more extended areal distribution of this latter, or 
characteristically northeastern California suicide pattern, we would first 
of all turn eastward to the (Ireat ffa.sin tribes of Xevada, since among the 
Alodoc anr| the Klamath to the north there is a definite change in pattern, 
among the Wintu to the west the [jattern is also of a rlifferent order, while 
among the Afaidu-sj)caking j>eoplc to the south all suicide practises are 
consi-tentl}' denied. 

CrEL-NX.Vs'I J.L, I.VDI.A.N.A 



ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE SOVIET UNION 


By HEXRY FIELD 
AND EUGENE PROSTOV 


INTRODUCTION 

T his article, dealing primarily with the results of archaeological ex- 
peditions during 1935-1936, supplements the two previous reports in 
the American Anthropologist.' In compiling these data special efforts 
v/ere made to secure the more recent results obtained by expeditions men- 
tioned in our previous article and also to procure information from new 
areas, particularly Siberia. The general arrangement of the material has 
been treated geographically under the headings Georgia and Abkhazia, 
.-Izerbaidzhan, Armenia, Daghestan, North Caucasus, Crimea and Black 
Sea Region, Ukraine, European Russia, Turkestan, and Siberia. In order 
to facilitate the location of sites the former as well as the modern names 
li.ive been added. The maps, drawn at Field Museum by Richard A. 
Martin and published in our previous report, can also be utilized. 

Soviet literature in the libraries of Field Museum of Natural History 
and the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago were examined by 
Eugene Prostov, who selected many passages for inclusion and supervised 
the transliterations.- \’. N. Rimsky- Korsakoff selected material from the 
Soviet publications in the library of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University. In August, 1936, .A. M. Tallgren® published two important 
articles in Eurasia Se ptenlrionalis Antiqiia. Since the wealth of information 
therein contained is in English it is available to every student and no ex- 
tracts have here been incorporated. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 

ANT' Akademiia Xauk Ukraini (Ukrainian .Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 

formerly \'UAN) 

bSA Eurasia Sc ptenlrionalis Aniiqiia: journal for East European and 

North-Asiatic Archaeology and Ethnography published by 
Archaeological Society of Finland, Helsinki 
G.AIMK Gosudarslvennaia Akadcmiia Istorii Material' not Kul'liiry (State 

Academy for the History of Material Culture, Leningrad) 

^ E Ciolomshtok, Anthropological Activities in Soviet Russia (Vol 35, pp. 301 27, 1933), 
Henry Field and Itugene ITustov, Recent Archaeological Investigations in the Soviet Union 
(Vol. 33, pp, 260 90, 1936). 

- The Congressional Library system of transliteration, with minor modifieations, was used 
for ail proper nouns in Russian. The U. S. Geographic Hoard spelling was retained for the 
generall> known gecjgraphic names 

-M. I'dllgren, Archacologiciil Stiulies in Soviet Russia (ES.A, Vol 10, pp. 129-70); 
Prohlems Concerning the L entral-Russian GuroJishche L ivilizalion (ESA, Vol 10, pp. 171-35) 
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lAE 

MOGAIMK 


Sovetskaia 

Ethnogrania 


uzEo:\i- 

STARIS 


VOKS 


Ir.stitut Antropologii i Etnograhi (Institute of Anthropology ana 
Ethnography of the State Academy of Sciences, Leningrad) 
d/fij he : otdderiie GosudarsEennul AkaJeniii Istoni Material' no: 
K:i!'t:<,y iMi/scow Department of the State Academy for the 
History of Material Culture') 

Soviet Ethnography; a bi-monthly journal published in Leningrad 
by the State Academy of Sciences in cooperation with the Russian 
[R.S F S.R.] Commissariat of Education in Moscow 
Vzkckisians’F.ii Komiiet po Ct'khrane Paniidtni'Rov Stariny i Iskusstea 
(Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation of Monuments of 
Antiquity and Art;, currently known as Uzbekislaiiskii Komilei 
po okhranc i IzHeheniin ram'.atnikov Material'noi Kul'lury 
(Uzbekistan Committee for the Preservation and Study of Monu- 
ments of Material Culture, Tashkent) 
lA' Obskchestvo K'jVttirnykh Snoshenii (.\ll-Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries; 


The two institutions lAE and flAIMK conduct most of the archaeo- 
logical research within the Soviet Union and for this reason their reports 
and publications have been the main sources of information. For e.xample, 
during iy35 GAIMK* organized seventeen expeditions which were con- 
ducted by ninety-three members of its staff. In addition to its own e.x- 
peditions GAIMK cooperated with the following; (T ) the Altai E.xpedition 
of L\E, (2; the Lower Volga E.xpedition of LAE; (3) the Sukhum E.xpedi- 
tion of LAE; (4) the Tripolie Expedition of AXLL 

During the past two years the staff of LAE“ has investigated numerous 
anlhropolugical problems throughout the Soviet Union. The Institute is 
preparing for publication a reference handbook*' which will include brief 
data on the di3tribulion, statistic^, history, ethnography, and socialization 
of the population. The volume dealing with Central .Asia is ready for print- 
ing. and materials have been collected for the northern Asiatic and Euro- 
pean sections of the L’.S.S.R., and, t<j some extent, for the Caucasus. 

The most important jiroject of the year, which dealt with the ‘‘genesis 
an<l development of the primitive cominuiiist society,’' included fifty theses 
on the jirchi-'luric development of soeietv based on archaeological data, 


^ Cio.ul'iryeero.ud Akadeniini Eturii MaU'ml'rtin Kul'tiify inieni X I A Marra, Kratkil 
olci.fl o ro.'oi’t : I'eA n .priLi Report of the \\ o.rk of (lAIMK in 19551 (Leningrad, 

1956 ; 

" Lr K \ \ ial\.\r\cL.Rat‘ot.iIi:'l:tittaAatrop'ilueii^Artheot'.gii ; htoograui LA' .V S' .s R 
Z 2 g 1 J lie \\ orL i<f J \ L of the Academy of .science^ of the U s S R in 1955] ( Sta etskaia 
Etnogrania, Xo 2,pp 159-41;. 

' Xurvdy .S' .S' .S' R ; The Peoples of the U .S..'-' R ]. 
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:he history of prehistoric economics, the history of marriage and the family, 
the origin of the tribe, of primitive religion, and of art. Paleolithic specimens 
’rom the Caucasus and materials dealing with the ancient history of metal- 
iiirgy in the U.S.S.R., etc., were studied in connection with the project. 

.\mong the 1935 publications of the Archaeological Section of lAE not referred 
tu in the footnotes are: 

1. A. Gorodtsov, Timonovskaia paleoUticheskaia stoianka [Timonovo Paleolithic 
-'ration] (Trudy lAE, Xo. 3), embodying the results of the 1933 e-ircavations. 

2 D. X”. Lev, K’istorii gornogo de!a [A Contribution to the History of Mining] 
Trudy lAE, Xo. 2). 

The following are in course of preparation: 

1. A. Gorodtsov, Bronzovyi vek lui tcrritorii S.S.S.R. [Bronze .\ge in the 
Territory of the U.S.S R.], 

2. P, P. Efimenko, a work on the burial grounds of eastern Finns. 

3. X. 1. Berezin, a comprehensive survey of archaeological monuments bearing 
c;, the history of the domestication of animals. 

4. S. X. Bykovskii, a history of the origins of animal husbandry. 

-\mong 193b publications of I.\E are the following: 

1. L. .-K. Dintses, Riisskdiii (Hiuiiinaia Igriishka [Russian Clay Toys] (French 
resume: Trudy lAE, \’ul. 12, Xo. 2, .\rkheologicheskaia seriia, Xo. 3, 193ol. 

2. X. Kisliakov, SU'dy pcrvobylHOgi) Koinmunisma u gornykh Tadzhikoi' 
Vakhiohoh [Vaseijo Bolo) [Signs of Primitive Communism among Mountain 
Tadzhiks of \'akhio-bolo] (Trudy I-\E, \’ol. It), Etnograficheskaia seriia, Xo. 2, 
193b). 

At the present time the Institute, enriched by the transfer of specimens 
from the Geological Museum of the .\cademy of Sciences, from the Russian 
Museum, and from the Hermitage, etc., has in its collections three-quarters 
of all the Paleolithic materials available in ihe museums. A comprehensive 
e.cpusilion of the Paleolithic periods is being prepared for e.xhibition in 
the LAE Museum. 

CLURGIA .VXD ABKH.VZI-V' 

1. The -\bkhazian E.vpedilion of I.-\E (S. X. Zamiatnin, leader) con- 

• J he rciUlts of earlier exploratiunb in Vbkluizia (V 1. Lukin, V. I Strazhev, M. M. 
Uashcheiiku, ete.) has e been published b\ M M Ivashehenko, IsAedovanie arkhaicheskiLh 
p'-iiiiidtr.ikov miitenaV )wi luil'iury Ahkhazii llneestigation of .Vrehaie Monuments of Material 
L'ultiire in .Vfjkha/.ia] (Leestiia Xauehnij-l.-bledu\atel'skogo Instiiuta Ka\ kazovedeniia 
It'auiasian I<e-.eareh Institute of the Transcaueasian Branch of .Vkademiia X'auk], X'o 3, 
’.oyS) 'I'he antiquities include dolmens with bronze objects ot more archaic t\ pe than those 
of the Koban culture, comparable with those from the North Caucasus dated by .V V. 
Schmidt Vol 4, jq) 9 21) between 2.t(H)-lbt'K.) B C , urn burials, with Koban t>pe of 

bronze iiuenturv, assoiiated with Cireek and Hellenistic ceramics (sixth tu second centuries 
B C ), and stone circles of unknown date, locally known as ‘‘Dwarfs' fences" {Atsan-guard). 
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tinued the archaeological survey begun in 1934. A geological expedition of 
the Academy of Sciences, under the leadership of Mirchenko, Gromov, and 
Paretskif. cooperated. According to Zamiatnin,* as a result of three months' 
work about twenty Paleolithic sites were discovered, representing mainly 
Acheulian, Clactonian, Levalloisian, and Mousterian types, while Upper 
Paleolithic implements were also excavated. 

Listed below are some of the new sites:® 

Acheidian 

a Byrts, southeast of Vasktukh Mountain 

b. G\ard, southeast of Byrts 

c. Apiancha Mountain, near Tsebelda, east of Sukhum 

d. Yagish Mountain, on left bank of Madzharkl River 
Momtirian 

a. Akhabiuk near Mikhailovskoe, north of Sukhum 

b. Kelasuri on Kelasuri River, hve kilometers southeast of Sukhum 

c. Esheri, on right ban,4 of Gumista River, seven kilometers west of Sukhum 

d. Okum, near railroad, seven kilometers southeast of Ochemchiri 

e Chuburiskhindzhi, twelve kilometers southeast of Gali near Sandzhio Moun- 
tain 

In addition Lichkop, two kilometers north of Sukhum, contained 
Mousterian and Upper Paleolithic deposits. At Gali there were Acheulian, 
Mousterian, and Upper Paleolithic levels. The stations of Achikhvari, 
north of Ochemchiri, Kolkhida, five kilometers southeast of Gagry, and 
Barmish, fifteen kilometers east of Kolkhida, contained undetermined 
Paleolithic deposits. In many cases it was possible to establish the con- 
nection between the Paleolithic implements of various periods and the cor- 
responding sea terraces. At several sites, for the first time in the U.S.S.R., 
Lower Paleolithic coups-de-poing were found. 

2. The .Sukhum Exj)edition of G.\IMK (.\. .\. Jessen, leader) discovered 
remains of Medieval settlements, fortifications, and burial grounds in the 
valleys of eastern and western Gumista. Two Bronze Age sites near Sukhum 
and Ochemchiri yielded textile-impressed pottery. In 1936 an expedition 
from 4 itlis (Museum of Geimgia ?) explored the remains of ancient settle- 
ments, discovered by GAIMK in 1935, which are to be demolished during 
construction of the port of Ochemchiri. Regions embracing the villages of 
Usher! and Yashtukh, near Azanta and around Lake Amtkel, were exam- 
ined. 


“ In a letter dated June 2'’<, 19,56 

’ X I Berezin, Spravochnik po pdeulitu S.S S R. [Handbook of U.S S R Paleolithic 
Period,] (Trud)’ I.VF,, \’ol 12, Xo 1, Leningrad, 1936b P- -1. 
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At the invitation of the Georgian Committee for the Preservation of 
hl muments, a GAIAIK expedition also explored the Colchian lowlands, 

■ here were found seventeen monuments representing remains of settle- 
Vients from the time of the first appearance of metals down to the Roman 
r eriod. A plan for further exploration of that region was formulated and 
-■sbmitted to the Committee. 

3. The Terek Expedition of GAIMK (A. P. Kruglov, leader) completed 
ure exploration of the Terek Valley and continued in the area between 
Kazbek village and the confluence of the rivers Terek and Arm-Khi, in- 
cluding the ancient cemetery near Chmi. Fifty sites were studied, bringing 

he total since 1934 to about two hundred. 

A Medieval settlement, seventeen fortifications, fifteen burial groups, 
"onsisting of vaults and stone boxes, fifteen religious monuments including 
ten churches and five non-Christian sanctuaries, dating from the sixth to 
the fifteenth centuries, were investigated. Part of the Darial fortifications 
yielded dwellings built of roughly hewn stone, as well as many sherds, glass 
vessels, and animal bones. The greater number of the finds belonged to the 
ninth or tenth century. The interrelation of ancient fortifications nearby 
■.vas also studied. 

4. .An expedition sponsored by the Georgian Geographical Society^” 
made ethnographical collections and explored the ancient monuments in 
the western part of the Caucasus range. The route of the expedition in- 
cluded the Ardon Valley, the Klot Pass, the Urtskh Basin, the Shtuluvtsekh 
Pass, the upper portion of the Cherekha River, the Sharivtsekh Pass, the 
Zagorskii Pass, Ingur, the tributaries of the Galizga River, and Sukhum. 

AZERB.\IDZH.\N 

During 1935 an expedition” from the Azerbaidzhan Branch of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences studied the ethnology of the former nomads, the Talyshs, 
Orans, and the Alars. Ancient burial monuments, ‘'Shikh Zakeria” and 
"Dzhabir,’’ near Larik village were investigated. 

Mountain Karabakh Aiitonomons Area. A summary of earlier explora- 
tions, together with an account of the 1924 prospecting expedition spon- 
sored by the Transcaucasian Orientological .Association has been published 
ijy S. Tcr-.Avetisian.‘- The archaeological exploration of this area, once 

Headquarters in University of Georgia, Tifiis There is a fine library and map collection 
under the care of Djawachi.-chwili (II F ) 

" I. M. Lekomtsev, Obzor elnograficheHikh robot po Sni'etskomu Soiuzii za lOJz g. po 
gazehiym soohshcheniiam [Survey of Ethnographical Studies in the So\iet Union] (Sovetskaia 
Ktnnoratiia, 16,16, No .1, pp 101-105). 

'' S. Ter-.tvetisian, Pamiatniki drevnosli Karobakha i Skifskaia problema [The .Monu- 
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closely associated with the ancient region of Albania, was begun by X. 
Marr and Emil Roslerd-’ The results were published as brief notes in the 
reports of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, 1892-1898. In 1926 
the Society for the Study of Azerbaidzhan sent an expedition under the 
leadership of I. I. Meshchaninov to excavate the tumuli of the Khodzhalu 
area. Only a brief preliminary report was published by Meshchaninov 
this led to the publication of Rosler’s materials from Karabakh stored in 
the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad.*® 

Ter-Avetisian, studying the distribution of the tumuli, found them 
from the northeast part of the Albanian (now Evlakh) plain south into 
the Karabakh region and also southward in the Khochen, Karkar, and 
Terter Valleys. The latter extend to Lake Sevan in southern Azerbaidzhan. 
Along the entire southern frontier of Azerbaidzhan there exists a chain of 
tumuli between Lake Sevan and Lenkoran. The Khochen Valley tumuli 
are concentrated in the Arachadzor region. The line of tumuli along the 
Karkar Valley goes through the Askeran Pass and part of Kurdistan,*® 
into the Zangezur region, and disappears near Karaklis. The most im- 
portant Bronze Age group of tumuli, partly excavated by Rosier in 1894, 
is near Khodzhalu village in the Karkar \'alley. 

In general the tumuli, twenty-five to thirty meters in height, belong to 
the Hallstatt period, although some have been attributed to later periods 
up to the L'rartian epoch. Meshchaninov {op. cii., p. 1(14) found five dis- 
tinct types of tumuli near Khodzhalu. In shape they do not differ from 
South Russian tumuli. In the Khochen Valley the tumuli are faced with 
large, unhewn stones, In Karabakh there were stone box burials containing 
skeletons associated with bronze, occasional flint, gold, and iron objects 
from Khodzhalu, \'aranda. and Dashalti near Shusha. Other burials. 


merits of .\ntiquity in Karabakh and the Scythian Problem] flzvestiia Xauchno-Izsledovatel’- 
skogo Instituta Kavkazovedeniia [Transcaucasian Branch of the .Vcademv of Sciences, Tiflis], 
No 1, 1934), 

u Part ol \’irchow's Vber die kultiirgeschichUiche Stellung des Kaitkaiin (.4bhandl. der 
KonigI, preuss Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, ISO.S, Ph> s Abhandl,\’ol l,pp K66) 
was based on Hosier's e.xcavations 

I I Ale-hchaninov, Arkheolngiche'ihina ekspedil^iio Ob\hche\lva v Xagonixi Karabakh i 
Aakhkra: ; \n haeological Expedition of the Society to Mountainous Karabakh and Xakhi- 
clieian A K ] flzvestiia fJbshchestva Obsledoc aniia i Izucheniia Azcrbaidzhana [.Socifty 
for the otuiJv of Azerbaidzhan, Baku] Xo 4, pp 104-107, 1927). 

I Passek and B I.atinin. Ocherk dni'.larii .bevernogo Aaerfuiidc-haiia [.V Sketch of Azer- 
biadzhan Prehistory] (ihid , \o 3, pp 112 57); idem ^ Khndzhaliiiskii Kurgan Xo. 11 
[Khodzhalu Tumulus \o ]l]f.H,/J,Xo 11, pp 53-66). 

There are approximately a hundred tumuli near Arishtara in Kurdistan. 
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marked by circles of cobblestones, contained incinerated remains together 
V. ith large jars and stone implements. Unpublished pottery is stored in the 
Hermitage and in the Moscow Historical Museum. The Khochen tumuli 
contained multiple burials, a skeleton in the center being surrounded by 
as many as eight flexed skeletons (of slaves ?). 

The bronzes from Karabakh tumuli are characterized by decorations 
using locally known animals. No influence of Assyrian art is discernible, 
as in southern Armenia.^’' 

Virchow discerned in the Karabakh tumuli the sway of a northern 
culture which he termed North Khaldic industry. Ter-i\.vetisian thinks 
that a more precise term would be ‘‘Scythian.” According to Rostovtsev^* 
Transcaucasia was never isolated culturally from the North Caucasus and 
South Russia. The Scythian invasions of Albania were recorded by Herod- 
otus and Xenophon. Marr found Scythian elements in the geographical 
names of this area. According to Strabo, a Scythian tribe, the Sacae,^^ 
conquered Bactria and invaded the choicest land of Armenia, which was 
named Sacassene [SaxauaTii'ii] as a result. Further exploration of the 
Karabakh tumuli is anticipated to result in valuable contributions to the 
present knowledge of the Scythian problem. 

Xdkhichevan.-^^ In the Nakhichevan .Autonomous S.S.R., a subdivision 
of the Azerbaidzhan S.S.R., A. Alekperov of the .Academy of Sciences in 
Baku has conducted several archaeological surveys, which were continued 
during May and June, 1936. .A study of the painted pottery found in this 
area is now being prepared. .Although there is no record of the stratifica- 
tion, the following sites have yielded painted pottery, according to the 
notes of Alekperov: 


Chahtakhti 

,39° 22' 

N., 

45° 

7' 

E. 

Danagirt 

,38° 59' 

N., 

46° 

0' 

E. 

Ibadulla 

.39° 29' 

N., 

45° 

2' 

E. 

Kara-Kala 

39° 17' 

N., 

45° 

30' 

E. 

Khock 

39° 23' 

N„ 

45° 

12' 

E 

Kizilvank 

39° 6' 

N., 

45° 

28' 

E. 

Kul Tepc 

39° 16' 

N., 

4.5° 

29' 

E. 

Milakh 

.39° IS' 

N., 

45° 

49' 

E. 


The unly exceptiun \va> an \ss> riaii bead with a cuneiform inscription found by Rosier 
in Khodzhalu turnulua No 11 'lhi> was dated by Meshchaninov between 763-755 B C. 

M I. Rustovtsev, / Bosfor [Scythia and Bosphorus] RJ25, p 304). 

Cf. under lAngiul N'allev , p 47'h 

Information supplied bv K. B Reilly in a letter dated December 5, Rh-lO Cf R. A 
Bowman, The Oriental hhl.tnte Report on the Xear East ( Vmerican Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages, \'oi 5yNo 2,pp 123 24. C'hicagu, 1037) 
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Xahagir 39° 16' X., 45° 37' E. 

Ulia-Xorachane 39°36'J\., 45° 5' E. 

Zurnabad 40° 30' X., 46° 10' E. 

in Azerbaidzhan 

From Kizilvank on the Aras there is pottery which belongs to the 
Copper Age of Anatolia (Alishar III), handmade, with a burnished slip 
fired plum-red to yellow, and decorated with an inch wide band of light 
red paint around the rim. On the most common form, a shallow bowl, a 
few broad stripes of red paint run down from the rim and intersect at the 
base, similar piece of pottery,-^ with only the rim painted, comes from 
Hasankale on the -\ras in Turkey. 

typical piece of wheel-made pottery from X’akhichevan and Armenia 
is illustrated by Frankfort.-- The same design appears on red-wash and 
wheel-finished ware. The schnabelkanne is also a popular form and closely 
related to the Iranian types. The same forms become almost exclusively 
black in the region nearer the Caucasus. Red painted ware has been found 
as far nenth as Zurnabad and a wet-smoothed schtiabelkanne appeared in 
the .Shirak steppe of eastern Georgia. 

ARMEXUa 

In 1036 the Institute of the History and Culture of .Armenia in Erivan 
discovcrcfl what are believed to be Neolithic remains at Shungavit, a 
suburb to the south of Erivan, and at Muchannat-Thapa near the railroad 
station in Erivan, 

both sites contained dint and bone tools and crude black pottery. At 
lMuLhaiiiiat-'rhaj)a the Urartu period is also represented by some red 
painted pottery with black geometrical designs, molds, bronze knives and 
axe heads, and Urartu roll seals which are slightly tapered with the larger 
base cut for Use as a stam[) seal. 

In recent }'ears Urartu cuneiform inscriptions have been found at the 
follow ing places: 

.AiJcaman 40° 3' X’., 45° 15' E. 

Aluchalu 40° 8' X., 45° 30' E. 

Elar 40° lo' X., 44° 38' E, 

F.-Xcavated 1928-31 


-Museum uf (ieor;;ia, Tiilis, Cat Xo. — • 

6 

il l']-ankfort, in Early Fuitery of ihe Sear East Vol I Mesopotamia, Syria, 

and E’^ypt and their Eariied Inttrrelations (Occasional Papers, Koval Anthropological Insti- 
tute \o 6), PI 5, hg 1. 

- '•cc footnote 20. 
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Kolanran 40° 10' N., 45° 28' E. 

Ordaklu 40°31'N., 44° 56' E. 

Pashakend 40° 20' N., 45° 7' E. 

Tapa-Aramavir 40° 5' N., 44° 3' E. 

Excavated in 1893 and 1936, the recent work disclosing houses 
and a temple, as well as about twenty cuneiform in- 
scriptions 

Zagalu 40°11'N., 45° 37' E. 

In 1936 at Karaklis, where de Morgan worked, many Bronze Age ob- 
iects were associated only with black pottery. 

DAGHESTAN 

In 1924 an expedition under the auspices of the Daghestan Republic 
A. S. Bashkirov, leader)-^ continued investigation of ancient monuments 
in .southeastern Daghestan. Numerous fortifications, burial grounds, huge 
■umuli, etc., were examined in the vicinity of Derbent and parts of an 
ancient wall were excavated. .A minaret of the fourteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies in Darvag village, ruins of an ancient mosque near Zil’, and burial 
grounds near Gemeidi, with keel-shaped tombstones, were studied. 

In the Kaitag-Tabasaran region were examined about eighty reliefs 
depicting lions, either attacking a wild boar, a deer, or some other animal, 
or two facing each other rampant. The expedition made a brief survey of 
many burial grounds and fortifications bearing reliefs and inscriptions, 
noting in many instances sculptured, “console-like” fragments on the 
turrets. One unique tombstone presented an eagle and two lions on the 
front, the figures surrounded by geometric ornamentation composed of 
different elements, while the back side w'as embellished with decorative 
designs and .Arabic graffiti. In the Kala-Koreishsk mosque two doors bear 
plant and animal figures. 

Itsari village, built on the ruins of a castle, w'as investigated. Here a 
round. Medieval turret is well preserved. On the ancient structures, as 
well as in the newer buildings constructed from the material of the former, 
were found: (1) remains of engraved stone very similar to those discovered 
in the Avar and .Andiisk regions in Daghestan in 1923; (2) reliefs of human 
and animal heads of the .Amuzgi and mountain Chechnia type; (3) sculp- 
tured monuments similar to the Kubachinsk structures; (4) many ancient 
inscriptions. In the Makhach-Kala (former Petrovsk) region tumuli, 
fortifications, and numerous tombstones of peculiar shape with highly 
artistic ornamental designs were investigated. 

.\ S, Bashkirov, Iziiclienir Ptjmiiiliiikov Stariny [Investigations of .Xncient Monuments] 
vltaghestanskii Sbornik [Daghestan Collectanea], 1027, pp. 233-49). 
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NORTH CAUCASUS'S 

1. The Alanych Expedition-® of GAIMK (AI. I. Artamonov, leader) 
continued work near the Alanych canal, in the location of Khutor Veselyi, 
Alechet' district, Azov-Black Sea region. The excavation of a tumulus, 
begun in 1934, was continued in 1935. Some flexed burials were unearthed 
inside the tumulus above the level of the plain, while below were several 
others of the catacomb type. Both kinds of burial were also found in a 
smaller tumulus. Two catacomb burials with pottery of new shapes and 
types contained deformed crania, one of the children’s graves having a 
human head modeled in red paint. Metal (bronze?) and stone implements 
were also found. 

2. The Kuban Expedition-^ of lAE in cooperation with several other 
scientific bodies (V. A. Gorodtsov, leader) continued excavation at the 
fifth century B.C, to the first century A.D. site of Elizavetinskaia on the 
Kuban River,-' eighteen kilometers west of Krasnodar, during 1935 and 
1936. Burial grounds here were examined in 1935; grave furniture included 
pottery, rings, pendants, and coins. Several gorodishches-^ of the same 


“ The Muzel Cfor.'kikh .Varoduv Severnogo Ravkaza [.Museum of Alountain Peoples of 
North Caucasus], Budionovsky 60, Rostov-on-Don, contains neither Paleolithic nor Neolithic 
objects but there are important local ethnological and historical materials -A local linguistic 
map is being prepared (H.F,). 

® Cf E.S.\, Vnl lo' 1036, p 144 

” D N Lev, .Irkhenlo^icheskiiia sektsiia Inslitula [.Vrchaeolngical .Section of I.lEj 
(Sovetskaia Etnografiia, No. 2, 1936, pp 144-46). 

-4 summary of the 1923 e.xcavations at the Mousterian site at Il’skaia, forty kilometers 
southwest of Kr,rsnodar in the Kuban region, was published by .S N Zamiatnin, Ri'sultats des 
derniire's fnuille': a la station paUolithique d’ Ilskaia (Transactions, If International Conference 
of the ,\sso(,iation for the Study of the (juaternary Period in Europe, fasc. 5, pp- 213-24, 
r.eningrad, 19.i,S). 

3’he preliminary report of 19,54 e.xcavations mentions the find of many pieces of classi- 
cal ceramics, including anochoes, .Alexandrian Jars, and a Megara cup with the etligy of 
C\ hfle and a hunting motif, well-preserved Panticapean coins, fourth to second centuries 
B (-■ , many stamped handlc-.s of .amphoras, of third to second centuries li C , originating from 
Kliodob (2.-’), .Sinope (17), Cnydos (1), Thasos (1) .M \' Pokro'.skil identified this site with 
the ancient city of flargas (Tipovaa) mentioned by Diodorus .\ (mrodtsov, 0 reziiTtiitnkh 
arkheoingichoihkh i^sledoi'anil Edizai'^tinskogn ^orodishcho i iiika v P>J4 ^ jd'he Results 

of -Archaeological Explorations of l,liz,ivetinskaia and Hiirial (irouml in 19,14] 

f Sovetskaia Etnogrania, No 3, 193.S, pp 71 76) 

In his translation of S S. .ALagura, Ear/;. Muonic Pollerv D.iy, up at Kisdhk.i /////, 
Kiev, in Vi32 fjournal, Ko_\aI -Anthnipf, logical Institute, A'ol 0.1, 191,1, p 114), Ellis ET 
-Minns .-ugge.sts "town sites as a suitable rendition <4 this specifc term, meaning "site.s in- 
habited f ontinuouslv \., the term seems to be u.sed currentK' tr> designate manv t>'pes of 
-'ites, cnaracteristic of eastern Europe and parts of .Asia, we are following the example of K.S-A 
and cnnsistentlv' retaining the Russian form of the original (E P ). 
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criod were explored by the expedition in the neighborhood of the burials, 
well as part of the great gorodishche, two cemeteries, and a round barrow 
previously explored by X. 1. Veselovskil, who thought it to be a Scythian 
Cl mulus. Among the specimens were gold and silv'er ornaments, bronze 
end iron objects. Panticapean copper coins, many clay vessels of various 
;orms bearing Greek stamps, net and loomi weights. There were also many 
remains of domesticated animals and fish. In the gorodishche the expedition 
unearthed an altar, pottery kilns, and stylized clay figurines of local manu- 
facture but copied apparently from Greek models. The round hill yielded 
restored dwellings of the fourth to third centuries B.C., of construction 
dmi'ar to modern Kuban houses since clay fragments bearing the im- 
pression of twigs and reeds were found. One day fragment retained traces 
ai white pigment. Among the fauna were the bones of a rooster. 

d The Mozdok Expedition of GAIMK (M. A. Miller, leader) explored 
.dcyiho-Sarmatian settlements and cemeteries in this region. 

CRIME-V .\XD BL.4CK SE.4. REGION 
1. The Crimean Expedition of lAE (S. N. Bibikov, leader) worked in 
cooperation with the Soviet Section of the International Association for 
the Study of the Quaternary Period. The Shan-Koba-’^ rock-shelter ex- 
cavations, begun in 1927, were continued. In 1935 three basic cultural 
norizons, yielding about eight hundred flint artifacts, were determined in 
tnis Azilian-Tardenoisian site. In addition were found a hoard of unworked 
-dints in the sixth layer; a storeroom filled with snail shells {Helix vulgaris) 
in one of the lateral crevices of the shelter, and hearths at various levels. 
Of special note were several bone knife handles, scraper handles, etc. -\n 
'unamented knife handle was the first of this type ever found in the Soviet 
I'rdon, Capsian affinities of the Crimea are demonstrated by comparing 
bone and stone implements from the lower layers of Shan-Koba with those 
of the upper horizons at Siuren, an .Aurignacian grotto thirteen kilometers 
southwest of Bakhchisarai excavated from 1926-1929 by G. Bonch- 
O-'inolovskii.'’- Especially significant in this connection is the presence of 
nuclear types of flint implements and elongated blades. 

See Iz istorii Bospora [Contribution to the History of Pontiis], a collection of articles 
published by GAEMR, 1945. 

.b. X. Bibikov, 7Vr;bv doklada “Ilogi raboty krymskoi ek<:pedit:>ii v skali^tnm navese 
Xhan-Kuba" [The 'theses of the Report, “'the Results of the Work of the Crimean Expedition 
in the Rock-shelter of Shan-Roba”] (Otchetnaia arkheologichcskaia sessiia I.VE, Leningrad, 
February, 19 id). 

G Boneh-( )smolo\ skii. Itogi izucheniui Kryut'^kogo pdleolita ['I he Results of Study 
of Crimean I’aleolithic Period] ('transactions. II International Conference for the Study of 
C*uaternary Period in Europe, 19J4, fasc. 5). 
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2. During the summer of 1936 an expedition from lAE (S. N. Bibikov, 
leader) began an archaeological survey of the valley of the Chernaia 
River in the Sevastopol District. E. V. Zhirov, physical anthropologist, 
found two nearly complete “Cro-Magnon’’ skeletons badly crushed under 
heavy stones near the entrance to the small cave of Murzak Koba. They 
were not buried in a pit. The male skeleton lacks only the left leg, the righ: 
tibia and fibula, and the phalanges. The following measurements and ob- 
servations were recorded;®^ age 40-55; stature about 1800; undoubtedly 
dolichocephalic, although part of frontal bone absent; bizygomatic breadth 
147; morphological face height 70; typical deep Cro-Magnon notch at 
nasion; pronounced Cro-AIagnon type tibia, sharp and compressed later- 
ally; orbital height only 27; orbital breadth, very wide, 47; very heavy 
supra-orbital crests; superior oblique ridges on occiput; all teeth present 
but much worn, especially upper teeth, which were worn past pulp cham- 
ber in several instances; upper teeth nearly all abscessed, pyorrhea being 
present; and a distal occlusion of the upper jaw. 

The female skeleton appears to be complete except for part of each 
hand and foot. This young individual possessed orbits which were not so 
wide laterally in proportion to the vertical diameter. All teeth back to and 
including the first molar showed considerable signs of wear but the second 
molars showed very little wear and the third molars none at all. Although 
their food must have been abrasive this must have been eaten outside the 
cave where only remains of snails and fish were found. 

These skeletons were excavated from a rich cultural deposit containing 
stone and bone implements attributed to the Azilian-Tardenoisian period. 
At the woman’s right hand lay a knife made of a rib of some large animal. 
Three bone harpoons were found near the skeletons. 

This is the second Crimean site containing human remains belonging 
to this transition period. Bonch-Osmolovskii uncovered a skeleton, neither 
Cro-Magnon in type nor in manner of burial, buried in a pit in a crouching 
position. 

.Since the deposits at Murzak Koba grew richer as the excavations 
proceeded, plans were made to continue work there during 1937. 

3. The Kerch Expedition”-* of G.4TMK fL. Slavin,”” leader) continued 

“ In a letter from R F. Barton of I.\£ dated December 17, 1936. 

^ Report transmitted in a letter dated November 15, 1936, from Leo S. Berg of the In- 
stitute of fisheries, U.S.S R. .\cademy of Sciences, Leningrad He adds that the ancient 
Pontine fisheries ha\e been described in an article by M Turpaev, Ocherki po isiorii posola 
ryby v drevnil period [Essays on the IIistor> of Fish-salting in .Antiquity] (Rybnoe Khozialstvo 
.S.S S R , Xo. 4, 1935, pp. 42-49). 

Chief of Kamysh'Burun Section of the Kerch E.xpedition and .Scientific Secretary of 
G.AIMK. 
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Miminalion of the ancient city of Tiritaka-Dia, in a locality now known 

Kamysh-Burun,®® about eleven kilometers south of the modern Kerch, 
: rrcerly Panticapea, the capital of Pontus. During 1935 six Roman tanks, 
• uih total capacity of about thirty-three cubic meters, constructed of 
h'jse-fitting limestone slabs (180 by 180 by 15-25 centimeters), were found. 
The inner walls of the tanks were coated with a mixture of lime and sand 
:ind pulverized brick. All angle-joints and walls fitted well. The remains of 
St ine walls and the mass of tile fragments indicate that the plant was 
probably sheltered by a tile roof. Compressed layers of small hsh bones 
and scales, mainly of Kerch herring {Chi pea caspialosa) were found in some 
: the tanks. Near a defensive wall, three meters thick, lay indications of 
aconomic life: fish-salting cisterns of the Roman period, millstones in a 
cuilding of the early Middle Ages, a granary with wheat grains, animal 
bones, many coins, and painted pottery. 

At Myrmikia work was continued and two wineries discovered, each 
including a well, one of them with potable water. The exceptional strength 
A the concrete and the waterproof qualities of the coating were especially 
noted. The excavations, which will be continued during 1937, dis- 
posed Myrmikia in the role of a large wine-producing center of the 
Bosphorus. 

4. The Olvia (Olbia)'*^ Expedition of G.\1MK (F. A. Kozubovskii, 
b. M. Slavin, F. N. Molchanovskii, leaders) was sponsored by GAIMKand 
ANU. The staff consisted of twenty-six members, including archaeologists, 
architects, a geologist, an artist, a chemical expert, and an osteologist. 
This site was one of the most important Black Sea colonies. The excava- 
tion of an entire city quarter of the Hellenistic period was completed, as 
well as the main street leading from the city gate to the port. The northern 
'leiensive wall was explored disclosing a hundred meter clay substructure 
of the city wall. Many objects attributed to the Greek and Roman periods 
were brought to light. Seven hundred square meters of the harbor area 
were examined, especially a Roman stratum, two to three meters in depth. 
Two large buildings, one of them a bakery, were unearthed. Two Roman 
Naulls excavated in the necropolis yielded a golden wreath, buckles, golden 
earrings, etc. 

5. The Crimean Expedition of G.\1MK in cooperation with the 
Military Engineering Academy of the Red Army studied the ancient 
fortifications of Kafa, Sol’dag’ia, Arabat, Chersonessus, Heraclca, Kala- 

®Cf ES.X.Vol. 10, 19,?6,p 146. 

'' \ Parthian ani[)hi)ra fram the earlier excavations at Olbia was published by A Strelkov, 
A'-.a p,irthiMlic Amphora ia M oskaii (Arch Anz , Vol 50, pp 5.S 70, 1955) Cf .\merican 
Journal lit Vrchaeologv, Mil 40, p .155,1956 
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mita-Inkerman, Eski-Kermen, Mangup-Kale, and Chembalo. Some archae- 
ological objects were obtained. 

6. The Theodosia Expedition of GAEMK (V. V. Danilevskii, leader) 
examined the water supply of the ancient Crimea. The sites of Tepe-Oba 
and Dzhan-Kutaran Creek and of an ancient .\rmenian monastery were 
excavated and an archaeological map of the region perpared. 

7. The Kharak E.xpedition of G.\1MK (lU. V. Sergievskif, leader) 
excavated a Roman fortress. 

8. The Tardenoisian skeleton from Fatma-Koba discovered by Bonch- 
Osmolovskii was placed in the Quaternary Hall in the Geological Museum 
of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. 

UKRAIXE^^ 

1. The Gontsi Expedition of .-WU, assisted by MOG.A.IMK'^® (A. lA. 
Briusov, leader), excavated a Paleolithic (Magdalenian?) site. 

2. The Tripolie E.xpedition of -'\XC, assisted by MOG.\IMK (T S. 
Passek,‘‘“ leader), continued excavations of sites yielding Tripolie culture, 

3. The Dnepropetrovsk Expedition'" of .\XU (T. T. Tesla and L. A. 
Lepikash, leaders) examined during 1935 the Mousterian site, discovered 
by Tesla in the previous year, near Staryl Kodak village, seven miles 
south of Dnepropetrovsk. The fauna included Elephas trogontherii, Rhinoc- 
eros tickorhinus, Bison prisons, Cervus megaceros, Cervus elaphus, and Ran- 
gifer tarandus. 

4. The Chernigov E.xpedition of AXU (F, .4, Kozubovskyl and T. G. 
Pydoplychka, leaders) during 1935 excavated a Magdalenian site near 
Chulatovo, eight kilometers south of Xovgorod-Seversk, on the right bank 
of the Desna River. 

EUROPE.tN RUS.SI.A 

1. The greatest single enterprise of the MOGAIMK^- was the study of 
the antiquities found during construction of the Moscow Subway. 

S. S. Alagura, Early Slavonic Pottery Dug Up at Kiictivka Hill, Kiev, in 1933 (Trans- 
lated by Ellis H. Minns, op. cit , pp. 1 13-21 and Pis. 4 and 5J, contains an account of the old- 
est Slavonic pottery known (before the si.xth century A D ), associated with some pottery 
showing Roman influence, discovered by an e.xpedition from .V\ U . 

Ihe AIoscow branch of ti.-MMK is a separate institution under a dilTerent government 
department. 

See La Ceramique tripolienne (in French) in the Izvestiia of G.MMK, Xo. 122, 193i 

L Lepikash, Zamitka pro geol igichni umuvy znakhulky dai 'nogo paleotitu v okolitiakh 
s. Staryl Kodak na Dnipropetroiibchyni [.-VXote on the Geology of the l.ower Paleolithic Site 
in the Xeighborhood of Staryl Kodak \ iilage in the Dnepropetroc sk Regionj (Chet\ ert\ nn\ i 
Period, Xo 10,1935) 

Collection of materials, Metro pervoi ocheredi, is now being prepared fur publication 
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2. In 1935 the Sarkel Expedition of GAI2iIK (M. I. Artamonov, 
, cider) continued excat-ations in the Khazar city of Sarkel on the Don near 
r^imiianskaia. Beside the river were uncovered houses and storage pits 
hich yielded many important objects including a bone tool with a carved 
■iiture's head, metal buckles, sickles, axes, and other implements, many 
si'-crds, and several complete jars. North of the city the upper stratum was 
removed over an area of 200 square meters and a trench was sunk to bed 
rrck. Remains of buildings with brick ovens, mud walls and floors con- 
■ iirdng straw and more ancient crushed baked brick were uncovered. The 
liiest period of this settlement dates to the twelfth century. Nine small 
Liinuli with horse burials and a large tumulus used as a sepulcher for 124 
■fiiividuals were excavated. Objects from this large eleventh century 
cumulus included earrings, pendants, crosses, beads, small bells, buckles, 
textile fragments, daggers, etc. 

In a Bronze Age site near Krasnyi lAr, five kilometers from Sarkel, 
■A as found a mud hut pitted for roof poles, a fireplace, many sherds, flint 
-tnd bone tools including a perfect harpoon and several blunt awls, tupik, 
a bronze awl, and a small chisel. 

.1. The Western Province {Oblast) Expedition of lAE (K. M. Polikar- 
povich,'*'* leader) continued excavation of the Magdalenian site of Elisee- 
vichi. on the right bank of the Sudost’ River, forty-five kilometers west- 
southwest of Briansk and fifty kilometers east of Mglin. The station is 
situated in a loess deposit contemporaneous with a lower terrace of the 
Ipper Dnieper region. Twenty thousand worked flints w’ere collected. 
I nder a pile of mammoth tusks were found a fifteen centimeter female 
figurine differing considerably in style from any existing Paleolithic 
"Venus,” a representation of a fish, and fifteen oval tablets of mammoth 
ivory, the latter delicately engraved with complicated designs. For the 
first time a significant series of Magdalenian art objects was placed in the 
hands of Soviet scholars. The fauna included Elephas primigenius, Caiiis 
lupus, Vtilpes sp. {Ilagopus), etc. The finds were divided between the 
iMuseum of the White Russian .\cademy of Sciences in Minsk and the lAE 
^luseum in Leningrad. 

4. The Kama Expetlition of tiAlMK (N. .V. Prokoshev, leader) con- 
tinued Work near Lake Griaznoe, where four Neolithic dwellings were 
found, in the vicinity of Turbino, where they e.xcavated 250 square meters, 
and near Konets Gor. No complete burials being discovered in Turbino, it 

'• For report on 1930 e-xcavations see K it. Polikarpovich, Paleolit na r. Sudas'tsi [Paleo- 
litMc Remains on the Sudost River] (.Pratsy, Belorus .\kad Xauk, Sekts. .trkheol , Vol 3, 
1932) 
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was concluded that the group of tombs, first discovered by A. V. Schmidt,’^ 
was exhausted. Turbino, however, yielded many nephrite rings, knives, 
scrapers, and flint flakes for insertion in bone handles. The excavations 
during 1435-19.16 at Rodanov gorodisliche nearby brought to light a small 
hoard of coins which verified the dating of this site in the eleventh century. 
Remains of a dwelling including a fireplace and several stove emplace- 
ments were also investigated. Further, the expedition explored along the 
Chusovaia River, where a score of new gorodishches, settlements, and 
burial grounds were discovered. 

5. The Kola Expedition^’ of G.\IMK (B. F. Zemliakov, leaderj was 
organized in cooperation with the Soviet Section of the International 
AssC'ciation for the Study of the Quaternary Period in Europe. The ex- 
pedition prospected for the sites of the so-called Arctic Paleolithic in the 
regions of the Rybachii Peninsula, especially in the neighborhood of Mo- 
tovskaia Cuba (Bay; near the Finland frontier. Three of these sites were 
found on the eastern shore at heights of sixty, forty-two, and thirty-five 
meters above sea level respectively. The implements, buried in rough gravel 
twenty to twenty-five centimeters below the surface, are similar to those 
from Finland and Norway. These are the oldest sites found in this ter- 
ritory. 

Several Arctic Neolithic sites were also found at a height of from 
eleven to fifteen meters above sea level. Flint implements, occurring at 
only two stations, included crudely flaked points, scrapers, and flakes. At 
one site quartz and polished implements were present along with flint 
tools and some chalcedony points. 

6. During 1935 and 1936 the Karelian Expedition'*® of E\E and the 
Ethnographic Museum in cooperation with GAIMK (V. I. Raudonikas,*' 
leader; studied seven hundred petroglyphs on the shores of the White 
Sea and near Lake Onega. 

7. (a) The Novgorod Expedition was organized by the local museum 
under the direction of G.AIMK (V. I. Raudonikas, leader). Excavations 
were continued in Rurik s gorodisbche, exposing a log dwelling complex 
with the fireplace and an accumulation of cultural remains of ninth to 

\ hmidt, Die Au^^r^buKgen bet dent Dorfe Turbiria (Kthnrjljf^isehe .tnzeiger, \3 j1 

,S, 1926; 

’’ C f ps \ ol 10, ViMj. p 14.S, Kul'ikii .'^burnik iColleLted \\ orks un Kola] (Vlaterialv 
Kun.i-'ii kh ]s.,icdu\ anit, .\kati Xauk 3 S.S K , .Seriia severnaia, 1931)) 

«ri Es.\,Vol 10, 19,16, pp 140 42,alM)(;AI.\JK.VnnualKeportforl915, 

\ I Raiidunikas, A d^kul nye izobrazheniia Onezhttkogo ozera i Helogu maria [Keek 
f.npravinas Near Lake Onega and the White Sea] (treneh rebunit- 'J rudy I.VK, fol 9, ,\rk- 
hcoluyicheskaia Seriia, Xo 1, 1936). 
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lA’ith century feudal Novgorod. The clay substratum yielded Neolithic 
dnJs belonging to the “matriarchal gens society’’ of the third to second 
.eniuries B.C. 

At Slavna/^ one of the oldest parts of Novgorod, were uncovered 
A' cantine frescoes, numerous human skeletons, charred grains of wheat, a 
'.“.tenth century silver coin, colored glass bracelets, heavy spurs, tools of 
'. ariiius trades, eating utensils, and remains of food. 

[h) Members of the Novgorod Expedition of the Leningrad Russian 
Museum are restoring frescoes (one at Arkzha of a boy digging the earth 
.'ith a pickaxe) in many of the ancient churches of this region. 

S. The Davydkovskii Expedition of MOGAIMK (K. I.\. Vinogradov, 
’tuder) excavated the Davydkovskii burial grounds near Moscow. 

y. The Vaulovo Expedition of MOGAIMK (D. A. Krainov, leader) ex- 
■tmined cemeteries containing objects of the Fat’ianovo culture in the 
ivanovsk region. 

10. The Kolomna Expedition of MOGAIMK (N. P. Milonov, leader) 
i ncovered a ^orodishche which contained objects apparently of the Fat’- 
ianovo culture. 

11. The Kalinin Expedition of MOGAIMK (N. P. Milonov, leader) 
excavated a gorodishche near Kalinin (formerly Tver). 

12. The Istrinsk Expedition of MOGAIMK (K. L\. Vinogradov, 
leader) investigated a burial ground containing objects of the Fat'ianovo 
culture. 

13. The Volga Expedition of GAIMK (P. N. Tret’iakov, leader) con- 
tinued excavation of a fourth to fifth century gorodishche near Yaroslavl, 
which is to be submerged by a hydroelectric plant, and other sites. Many 
houses, mills, and tombs were brought to light. 

1-i. The Uglich Expedition of G.AIMK (P. N. Tret’iakov, leader) ex- 
plored the Upper Volga region. Two Neolithic stations and two goro- 
dishches, of the third or fourth century A.D. and of the middle of the first 
millennium B.C. respectively, were discovered. 

15. The Kaluga Expedition of GAIMK (M. M. Gerasimov, leader) 
prospected a 120 kilometer tract between Kaluga and Belev. About one 
hundred late Slavic tumuli, three Neolithic stations, five gorodishches, and 
other ancient monuments were reported. A well-preserved gorodishche of 
the Dyakov type wms discovered near Spassk. 

16. ‘’The upper part of a human skull ‘said to date back to the last 
phase of the Glacial epoch’ has been found near the Moscow'-Volga canal, 
on the Imnks of the Skhodnaia River, at a depth of twelve feet in an al- 


“ Sovietland (in English. Leningrad, November, 1936), pp. 24, 25, 32; see plates. 
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luvial deposit of the Quaternary Period. It is de.scribed as having pro- 
truding browridges and a very low forehead, thus resembling skulls of 
the Xeanderthal type."’^ 

17. The Komi Expedition of lAE (A. K. Supinskii, leader) began an 
ethnographical study of the Pinega region including the ancient settle- 
ments and gorodishches and their modern counterparts among the present 
dwellers in the Komi (Zyrian) Autonomous Area. V. X. Chernetsov ex- 
plored the regions of Severnaia Sosv’ and Liapina. where he discovered 
several gorodishches belonging to various periods and collected stone arti- 
facts and pottery. 

18. In 1936 the Don Expedition of lAE (P. P. Etimenko, leader), 
cooperating with GAIMK, continued examination of the Paleolithic sta- 
tions of Kostenki and Borshevo near \'oronezh. 

Talar A.S.S.R. The Suvar Expedition of MOGATMK (A. P. Smirnov, 
leader) excavated a Bulgarian gorodishche. 

TURKESTAX 

Uzbek S.S.Rd^ 1. During 1935 the Bokhara Committee for the Preser- 
vation and Study of the ilonuments of Material Culture excavated a wall 
surrounding Bokhara.’’^' This wall, attributed to the eighth century A.D., 
had the character of an earthen rampart with watchtnwers of unbaked 
clay and was constructed after the fashion of similar walls of pre-lMoslem 
origin which were once erected around large areas .such as Samarkand. 
Samanid Ismail, who exerted his sway over Bokhara from A.D. 874 to 907, 
was the lirst ruler to abandon maintenance of the wall surrounding the 
oasis of Bokhara. This great wall, known as the Kampyr-duval (“Old 
Women's Wall") wa.s two hundred and fifty kilometers in length. 

2, The earliest mosque’' in Soviet Central .Asia was discovered during 
an archaeological .survey, conducted h}- the Committee, in Khozara vil- 
lage, forty kilometers from Bokhara. On the basis of architectural and 
stylistic form this mosque is attributed to the eighth century. 

-According to Eric Schroeder, 

this niuTCiuc i if it was always a mosque or not is perhaps uncertain i is an in\'aluable 
piere nf evidence as to the nature of pre-.Sainanid Islamic architecture in this region, 
formerl} u tej\’ unknown. Ihe earliest Islamic monument of Transoxiana was 

o OeLcmbcr, 1936, p 4“!, quoted from Evening .Standard, .Vugust IX, 1936, 

London. 

In a letter from the Bokhara Committee dated July 17, 1936 

''' Cf. R A Bowman. The I, r/;!/t/c Repori o,i l/ie Xr.ir F. tst ( \merkan of 

'ewuic Lanauayes, Vul '3, N.j 2. pp, 125 -24, ChaaLto, January, loy; 
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hitherto the Mazar of Ismail Samanid at Bokhara. The new discovery is an index 
: the persistence of little modified Sasanian forms: the lay of the pier bricks, similar 
t ' that of Tcpe Hissar and the Tari-Khana of Damghan, and the plan for its corridor 
circumambtdation The outset string-courses barring the intrados of the arches 
/.ptiear to me an importation from India, through Buddhism.^’ 

d. During 1936 another expedition (Sudakov, leader) began prelimi- 
nary excavations of the Romitan tumulus. This was one of the most ancient 
cities of Sogdiana, considerably older than Bokhara, and the official resi- 
dence of the pre-Moslem rulers.^* 

4. The Samarkand Expedition”^ of the Uzbek State Historical Museum 
I. A, Sukharev, leader) explored the region south of Samarkand between 

tne suburbs and the Kry-tau and .\galyk ranges. This region includes the 
Dargomskaia steppe now uninhabited, but populated until the fifteenth 
century. Twenty-four monuments, registered during preparation of an 
archaeological map of the region, include sites of settlements, remains of 
irrigation, canals, etc. Two pre-Moslem clay seals, with human effigies en 
face, were brought to light. 

5. (a) fragment of a Greco-Buddhist sculptured cornice was found in 
October. 1932, by a Government cutter in the waters of the -\mu on the 
-Afghan boundary, near the border post of .Airtam, thirteen kilometers 
west of Termez.®” This was forwarded to UZKOIMST.ARIS. The cornice is 
carved in high relief on a slab (100 by 38 by 47 centimeters) of marly lime- 
stone containing calcite, and weighing 320 kilograms. The technique is 
reminiscent of wood carving. The foreground of the design consists of 
acanthus palmettos; above these are figures of musicians, two female and 
one male, separated by three larger acanthus palmettos. .According to 
S. F. Oldenburg, this is a portion of a group of five of the so-called Panca 
Alahasabda, “The Five Great Sounds,” of the Buddhist art canon. 

The richly ornamented dress of the musicians is reminiscent of the 
Greco-Roman decadent period. The jewelry includes bracelets, earrings, 
pendants, and necklaces set with large stones. The tiaras resemble the re- 
cent headdress (bargak) of the noble ladies of the Khivan court in Tash- 

Cf K Herzfeld. .]rr/7-ZF'i/DQ?V(z/ (London, 1^35), p 

Cd Eastern Art, \'ol opp pp. ISl, 191, and, for a later example, Memoirs of the 
-Vrchaeological Survey of India, Xo 3d, PI. 13. 

T. A. Sukharev, Rahoty po etnografii i arkheologii v Uzbekistanskom GosudarstieuKom 
Jsioricheslom Muzee [Ethnographical and Archaeological Work of the Uzbekistan State 
llisti >riral Museum] (Sqa etskaia Etnografiia, 1936, Xo. 3, pp. 109-10). 

Al E Ala^^son. Xakkodka fr.igmeutii skuVopturnogo karniza pervykh I'ckov n e [The Find- 
ing of a Fragment of a Sculptured Uornice of the First Centuries of the Christian Era] (Ma- 
terialy, UZKOMSTARIS, Tashkent, 1933, Xo 1). 
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kent Museum. The faces of the effigies, two of which are damaged, are 
full, rounded, with bilateral chins and small cheek bones, straight Grecian 
noses, with large straight-set eyes and narrow, well-pronounced, sharply 
arched eeebrows, and moderately broad foreheads. The musical instru- 
ments include: a small, thirteen-stringed harp with a rectangular resonance 
chamber, widened at the top; a lute-like, four-stringed, waisted instru- 
ment with four lunate sound holes; and a small, barrel-shaped drum of the 
type used currently in India. These differ from other musical instruments 
of pre-Moslem times as recognized from the terra cottas of Afrasiab, etc. 
The remains of red ocher on the palmettos and the costumes suggest that 
the cornice may have been gilded, for ocher was frequently used as a ground. 
According to Chinese sources^® Termez was the capital of the Ta Mi 
kingdom, and the home of a thousand Buddhist monks, ten monasteries, 
and many stupas and statues of Buddha. Another Chinese source®' men- 
tions that the numerous temples and obelisks (?) of the Ephthalite capital 
of Ba-Di-Yan (now Badakhshan), 300 kilometers east of Termez. were 
covered with gold. The heavy weight of the slab suggests its use in a large 
structure, probably a stupa. In 1926 a tower in Termez was identified as 
a stupa b}' an e.xpedition from the Museum of Eastern Cultures, Moscow. 

According to IMasson,®® the stylistic peculiarities of the cornice date it 
in the first centuries of the Christian era, and it belongs with the so-called 
Gandharan Oreco-Buddhist art of western India and northwestern Af- 
ghanistan, Further study might well shed additional light on the early 
Buddhist antiquities of Hadda, discovered by the French expedition to 
.\fghanistan, and now dated as between the third and ninth centuries.®® 
Other Buddhistic objects from this region and from .Samarkand include 
bronze and stone effigies of Buddha, Bodhisattva, and Devata:®’ a Gand- 
hara type of capital was discovered in 1932 near Vakhsh. The literary 
sources indicate that Buddhism flourished here between the second and 
eighth centuries A.D.®" There are also a few numismatic finds in the neigh- 

* P Pelliot, Temg~. dan^ h’i texles chinoh el tibetains (Doklady [Reports], Akad A'auk, 
-Ser H, Xo 16, 1920). p 297. 

lakinf, Utoriia Severnykh dvorov [History of the Xorthern Courts] (Sobranie svedenil 
o narodakh Srednti Azii. Pt d, St Petersburg, 1S51), p. 176 

Cf J Bartoux, I.e\ fouille'^ de Iladda ((lazette des Beaux Arts. March, 1929, pp 121- 
^2); J TTackin, J.es Jouilhs de la delegation archeologique fram^ni^e a Iladda (Revue des Arts 
A'latiqnes, Xo 2, 1929, pp 66-76). 

A ^ Strelkov, Doi dam^kic pamiatniki drevnego Termeca [Pre-fslamic Monuments of 
Aruitnt rermez; iKul tura \ ostoka ICollection published by the MiL'iCum of Eastern Cul- 
tures, Moscow]. Xo. 2, 192X, pp. 41-46). 

V V, Barthold, V odochno-lranskii zopros [Eastern Iranian Ouestion] (Izvestua 
CAIMK, Vol. 2, 1922. p 376). 
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.hood; a gold stater of Kanishka, who convoked the fourth Buddhist 
. ricil at Kashmir; and Indo-Scythian copper coins, one of them, re- 
./.cdly, of the Greco-Bactrian King Apollodotus (second century B.C.). 

Aj) .\labaster ornaments, fragments of frescoes, and coins dating from 
Me second and third centuries have been discovered at Termez by an 
.oedition sent out from the Hermitage of Beningrad and UZKOM- 
ei.bRIS. One of the halls of a twelfth century palace was completely ex- 
..ivated.®'- 

b. The results of the 1934 Tashkent Expedition (G. V. Grigor’ev, of 
-hE, leader) to the lAngiul’ region in Chirchik Valley, sponsored by 
. ZKOHSTARIS, have been published.®- Monuments were located in the 
.-.rea between Tersak railroad station, six kilometers from Tashkent, and 
-hinaz kishlak (hamlet), five kilometers from the Syr-Darya (Jaxarthes). 
i he escarpment of the second terrace of the Chirchik, west to the Dzhun 
-iiigation canal was also explored. Nineteen gorodishches of “feudal’’ and 
■■-trchaic” types were reported. 

(a) Feudal Sites. Five settlements were characterized by walls, bastions, 
I'-'wers, and by the presence of citadels. The finds are dated after the 
Arab Conquest. Excavation of garbage-pits of Iski-Kaunchi®^ brought to 
dght; .Afrasiab types of glazed pottery, mainly white with black and red 
ornamentation, bearing Arabic inscriptions of the Samanid period (tenth 
century A.D.); bottles and thin glass vessels, some of them ornamented; 
a dark green glazed lamp; wheel-made pottery kettles of hard gray clay, 
painted black; spheroidal, yellow clay, wheel-made kettles, large (diameter 
35 centimeters) and strong but with thin walls (2 millimeters) and pro- 
jecting hook-like handles; baked bricks (25 by 17 by 4 centimeters and 
25 by 8 by 3.5 centimeters); and ornamented ceramic disks (diameter 70 
centimeters), probably used as covers for vessels. 

The Chinaz and lUgon Tepes yielded sphero-conical vessels, which 
occur from Moscow to Egypt, a hand-mill, a mold for silver ornaments, 
etc. 

Zengi-Ati, with pre-Islamic cultural levels evident in the escarpment, 
and Banunkent complete the list of Feudal sites. 

1 1)) Archaic Sites. The most important site was associated with Kaunchi 

-\ntiquity, Dcccmbc-r, iy36,p 4W, quoted from The Times, .\ugust 17, lQ.t6, London, 
tl. V. tirigor’ev, Okhei ob arkheologicheskoi razvedke v lAngiuTskoi?! raione VZSSR r 
lb34 godu [\ Rep(jrt on an .Archaeological Survey in the I.Vngiul' Region of Uzbek S.S R. in 
iyJ4] (Tashkent, 1935), 

“ Identilied by V. Barthold with Shuturket or Ushturket of .Arabic geographers (-\1- 
Alukaddisi); Chinaz was certainly Djinandjiket of .\1-Mukaddisi and .VlTstakhri; lUgon 
Tepe, “2 farsangsfrom Shuturket,” Uenfeganket. 
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Tepe where at a depth of five meters a cave settlement was unearthed. In 
the upper levels (20 to 30 centimeters deep) were white glazed sherds of 
Y. L. Viatkin's “Sogdian type,” while below was an ash pit (1.5 meters) 
containing bones of domesticated Bos, Ovis, and Sus. The pottery in- 
cluded: a fragmentary red bead; a red-wash cubical vessel (12 by 12 by 12 
centimeters), a miniature pot (11 centimeters high) ; a vessel®’ with a ram- 
shaped handle (12.7 centimeters high), one of the horns of the ram twisting 
forward; a crude kettle with rounded base and lid ornamented with 
finger impressions: pottery fragments showing cloth impressions; and frag- 
ments of pythoses. This pottery, with the exception of the Sogdian ware, 
was not wheel-made. Stone implements included a fragment of a hand- 
mill, two pestles, a stone hammer, several slingstones, and a rubbing stone 
(polissoir) with well-worn facets. remnant of an unbaked brick wall, 10 
centimeters thick, the intervals between the bricks filled with clay mixed 
with chopped straw, was found nearby. Beneath the wall and the pit lay 
a stratum of firm loess, 15 centimeters thick, below that, another ash layer, 
and at a depth of three meters the floor of the dugout. An iron arrowhead, 
probably square in cross section, was found in the floor, together with a 
bead made from a boar’s tusk. In the western wall of the dugout was dis- 
covered a small cave-like stove, while another was found in the cave below 
the dugout, which also contained many sherds of crude pottery, a scraper 
made from a Bos rib, a quartzite flake, and the bones of ram, bull, horse, 
and wild duck. .-\s no floor level could be identified in the cave, it is as- 
sumed that the remains belong to the later dugout period. 

The finds from the goroJishche associated with the cave included many 
hand-mills, sherds, some with impressions of loom-made cloth, slingstones, 
and the bones of pig, camel, sheep, and bull. Most of the pottery was not 
wheel-made. Few glazed sherds were found, the greater number near the 
central tepe, currently occupied by a Moslem cemetery. 

further cave settlements of the same tvj)e were found: five in the second 
site ar^sociated with the tepe; at three other tepes, Kugail Tepe (six kilo- 
meters from Tashkent^, Shash Tepe (three kilometers southwest of Tersak 
village, between Tashkent and Chinaz), and Kafter Tepe (near .\bjal-bob 
village). Each tepe occupied a promontory of the second terrace, with a 
walchtover, surrounded by a depression, a semi-circular gorodisbehe , the 
remains ui walls terminating at the slopes of the terrace, and sometimes a 
second settlement beyond the moat. The contents of the cave gorodtshehes 
V. ere, vith small variations, similar to those of Kaunchi Tepe, red-wash 

^ -V sinnUr vc.-sel attributed to the thinl to second centuries B C was found in the 
Brijnze A^'e tuiiiulu- near Khutor \csel\i, on the Kuban Ri\ er, b\’ tlie Atarnch Kxpedition 
of (ottAIK m I9t4 
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-■rttery, hand-mills, etc., the most characteristic feature being total ab- 
sence of bowl-shaped pottery. In Shash Tepe gorodishche were the remains 
f a large structure, consisting of parallel arched corridors, with walls 2.3 
10 2.S meters thick, built of clay faced by bricks (57 by 52 by 10 centi- 
.reters). These may be the ruins of a stupa-like temple, a type common in 
.Afghanistan, and also of some Mesopotamian tepes, whose unbaked bricks, 
ty Borchard’s measurements, would approximate in size those in Shash Tepe. 

According to Chinese and classical sources,®® the territory around Tash- 
kent was occupied by a Scythian tribe known as the Sacae (Greek SaKot), 
the earliest mention of whom is found in the writings of Ctesias (fifth 
century B.C.). The last reference to the Sacae occurs in Chinese reports of 
the first century B.C., which state that the Se (i.e. Sacae) were expelled 
•jy another people, the Yue-chih, who, in their turn, were replaced by the 
Huns. On the basis of this and other evidence, Grigor’ev tentatively dates 
the cultural layer of the gorodishches within the walls between the first ap- 
pearance of iron and the fourth century B.C. Ptolemy states that the no- 
madic inhabitants of the land of the Sacae lived in caves. Hence the cave 
settlements on the right bank may well be the remains of the Sacaean 
dwellings mentioned by Ptolemy. 

After the debacle in Central .Asia, the Sacae migrated to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, where the dwellings described by the tenth century 
Arab traveler, Al-Istakhri, and in recent times by G. Markham, are com- 
parable to the dugout dwellings of the Samarkand tepes. Ten other tepes of 
the “archaic” type were recorded by Grigor’ev in the l.AngiiuP region. 

7. The Kazak A.S.S.R. Expedition of GAIMK (.A. A. Jessen, leader) 
was organized in cooperation with the Nickel and Tin Prospecting Bureau 
to discover the sources of tin used in the metals of ancient Russia. Seven- 
teen deposits were explored in the region of the Kalba and Narym ranges, 
and in the valley of Irtysh above Ust’-Kamenogorsk. The only' data bearing 
on the technique of mining in the first millennium B.C. were collected, and 
two new sites were found. The ancient gold mines of Kazanchukur were 
also investigated, as well as the Dzhungarian fortress of .Ablankit, leading 
to the discovery' of many tumuli and other monuments. 

SIBERIA®' 

1. The archaeological monuments of the Amur Valley' from the mouth 
of the Ussuri River to the Tatar Straits xvere studied in 1935. Prior to the 

“ Cf. E. Hermann, Sakai ( Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie, 2. Rethe, Bd. I-A, Pt. 1, 
Stuttgart, 1920, cols. 1770-1806 and map). 

“ General references: B. E Petri, Sihirskil paleolit [Siberian Paleolithic Period] (Trudy 
Gosudarstvennogo Irkutskogo Universiteta, Vol. 5, Irkutsk, 1923); and Stbirskil neolit 
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Revolution explorations had been made by Sternberg, Latifer, Arseniev, 
and others, and since then by Kharlamov, Sternberg, Marikovskii, Zolo- 
tarev, Schneider, Anuchin, Shuchenko, and Okladnikov.®' Because tiic 
data available was scattered and fragmentary, the 19d5 lAE e.xpedition de- 
termined: la'i t(i prepare an inventory of ancient monuments in this e allet 
between Khabarovsk and Nikolaevsk: (b'l to make an archaeological map: 
and (c) to classify antiquity of monuments. 

Two hundred archaeological sites, including ancient settlements, earth 
huts, gorodishclies. and jreiroglvphs. a Neolithic cemetery and Iron Age- 
burials, as well as traces of ancient iron smelting, were investigated. The 
first archaeological map was prepared and the preliminary classification 
and relative chronology of the sites in the lower Amur Valley were made. 

Stone .-l.ff. With the exception of the so-called ‘‘Amur Paleolithic’’ 
stations (? ateliers) near Khabarovsk, which at present remain geologi- 
cally and stratigrap'hically uncertain as to date, the ‘‘Stone Age" stations 
can be divided into three groups: 

(aj From Khabarovsk (Krasnaia Rechka, Pokrovka) to Xikolaevsk at 
several sites were found stone tools fsome with hoe-like wedges convex on 
one sifiep grooveil chisels (sometimes very small), hammerstones. hand- 

[hibenan Xeolithic Period] (Iz\estiia Biologo-Geografichcskogo Instituta pri Irkutskom Gn- 
sudar3t\ ennom Uriiversitete. Vol 3, Xo 6, p. 77. Irkutsk. 1926, Trudy Komissii po izuchenim 
chetvertichnngo perioda (T.ransactions of the Commission for the Study of the Quaternary 
Period] -\kad Xauk SSS R,, Vol 1, Leningrad, 1932). B. L. Petri, Dalekoe prahloe Pri- 
baikaVia. T 1 : Vrerne-K amennyi perlodn [Old Stone Age of Baikal Region] (Irkutsk, 192S), 
H (jbermaier. .Sibirieii: Polaolilkicnm (Reallevikon dtr Vorgeschichte, Vol 12, Berlin, 1932;, 
H F.ndci^eri, Der alte\te Met .eh in .\ord-A sien und seine Knlliir (Mitteil der Vereinfa fur 
\7'lkcrkunde und verwandte Wissen-eh , Xo I-S, Berlin, 1929-1930); G Merhart, Xe'iere 
Liter njur nher die Sleinzeil Silnrieni (Wiener Prahist Zeitichr , \’ol 11. 1924); .4 Salmnny, 
Xeue: Materia! in 'tiiariichen Mtireen (IPEK, 1930, pp 127-29), Die Kunst des A iirigna- 
cter. in Malta (IPKK, 193], pp 1-6) 

For a rompk-ie bitdiography of Siberian Pakolithie Jk-riods (63 sites) see X. I. Berezin, 
funtnotc 9, pp 3S-61. Palcolit S S S R. (a colleetanea published b\- G.VI.MK, l.eningrad, 
I'GSj contains important Siberi.an studies by X K \uerbach, K K. Flerov, V I. Gromov, and 
G- P. -Sosnovskii, P P IsUmtuliey Dnrodoz'oe <ih\/ic/ie\tif> [Pre-gens .Societ\'] (Leningrad, 1934) 
indude.s many hitherto unpublished materials from .Siberia 

Other important recent studies. G P Sosnovskil, Paleoliticheikaia stnianka Severnoi 
Azii [ I he Paleolithic .-stations of Xorth Asia! (‘Prarisaetions. II International C’onference of 
the Association for the Study of Quaternary Period in Lurope, .Moseoiv, fasc 5, 1934), G 
Jjebc-ts, Opyt 1 ydeteniia Kid tnrnykh Knmplektnv v Xeolite Pnl’aikal' la [An .Vttcmpit to De 
fine the Cultural Cnmple.xcs in the Xeolithic Period of Baikal KegionJ (Izvestiia Xaiichno 
lz-kdo\attTnogo Instituta, Fiz -Mat F'akiill , 1 Mo.sk Univ., Vol 3, Xo 2,19,30). 

Quoted from P Oklacinikov, Ancient M nniwenL un the Loieer t cuinp of the Amur 
77.': cr (m\ cstigatmns of 193,3) in ( ttchetnaia .IrkheologiiJicskaia scssiia Instituta .Vntropologii, 
Arkheologii i Ltnografii .Akad, Xauk S S.S.K , February 1936, p. 5 et seq. 
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lii, -and abundant small flint scrapers, arrowheads, flakes, etc. The pot- 
Consists of remains of flat-bottomed, cylindrical vessels of various 
:!ns, whose commonest ornamentation is an incised pattern of parallel 
: -C.:ag3 forming the background for wide curved lines. The “comb,” “pit,” 

. . "carved” techniques of decoration are well represented. One important 
Ap of pottery is covered with a thin layer of bright crimson pigment, 

- jlished in,” and forming background for an impressed black ornament 
curved ribbons. In its general character the decorations are zonal 
;-mb” impressionsj, spiral, double-spiral, and zigzag, with variations of 
e meander, and finally rhombic meshed net. 

The dwellings are sturdy structures, about two meters below the sur- 
-- cc. still retaining traces of poles and storage pits. Grouped in villages, the 
-. ■.'eilings each cover an area eight by ten meters or more. 

lb) This group differs from a in the less developed character of its 
'■■Ltery, the use of applique belts (rolls) superimposed over the slip, and 
the presence of bomb-shaped vessels with straight, narrow necks. Mat- 
.^..keramik appears at these sites. The usual pigment is black applied in 
-traight lines, occasionally on the inside of the vessels. Microlilhs are 
rarer and there are many slate knives, arrowheads, spearheads, and daggers 
n pieil from bronze originals. Cylindrical "paste” beads belong to this 
jCriod. 

(c) Typical pottery included large Mattcnkeramik vessels and vase- 
.shaped jars with slender necks, having sculptured parallel belts, and ex- 
ceptionally wide, saucer-like lips, ornamented with indentations and knobs 
in pairs. Stone implements are rare, especially scrapers. Bone arrowheads 
and awls occur, while clay rings and bracelets, shell pendants, and per- 
forated boars’ tusks comprise the ornaments. Fauna incliule dogs, Sus sp., 
etc. Many bones of fish and heaps of shells were unearthed. 

At Malmyzh traces of copper smelting were found. In the settlement 
near Khabarovsk burials contained bone arrowheads and pottery similar 
to that in the earth huts. .\ separate group of settlements near Sredne- 
lambovsk yielded Iron Age pottery, stone implements, and iron slag not 
encountered higher up near Ussuri. 

Iron .Ige. (a) Near the Ussuri River were excavated remains of goro- 
disliiiics and earth hut settlements containing polished gray pottery simi- 
lar to that from the third Neolithic group. The inhabitants probably were 
agriculturists and practised animal husbandry. 

(b) Near Nikolaevsk, in the neighborhood of Lake Kizi and Lake 
Ntyr, the characteristic pottery, standing on round bases, was richly orna- 
mented with serpentiform designs or rosettes. Bone tools occurred in pro- 
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fusion. There were remains of an iron industry and decadent stone imple- 
ments. Hunting and fishing were predominant. 

(c) Other monuments in both regions consist of remains of dwellings 
with stone flues (k’afig) and pottery of the Sung or, more probably, Ming 
period. 

On the basis of explorations at four sites, the petroglyphs may be di- 
vided into four groups, the latest associated with the Nanai (Samoyed) 
"horses” resembling birds. Other petroglyphs with incised effigies of horses 
are evidently more ancient. Those from Serachi-Al’iansk are probably re- 
lated to the Bokhai, since they suggest Chinese influence. At Kalinkova, 
where the most ancient petroglyphs have been found, occur “halters 
crossing the anthropomorphic faces of the effigies, as they do in the Karasuk 
stelse. 

The relative Neolithic chronology can be established by: (a) the degree 
of stone technique development; (b) the evolution of pottery; and (c) 
stratigraphy of individual sites, as for e.xample at Bol’shof-Dural, Zhele- 
khovo, and Bukola. Thus groups a, b, and c above are of concurrent periods, 
the latest of which belongs to the era before the “Yamato” culture in 
Japan and Korea. The data of Chinese chroniclers regarding the I Lou and 
the Su-Shen ancestors of the Manchurians may be utilized to complete 
the history of the Neolithic period of the Amur Valley. 

The assignment of the Negidal division®* of the Amur Expedition in- 
cluded a study of the ethnography, physical anthropology, folklore, and 
archaeology of the peoples of the basin of the Amgun, the lower left con- 
fluent of the Amur, and of the area near Lakes Udyl’ and Orel’ and the 
Bichi River. The archaeological work in this region, inhabited by Negidals 
and a completely unexplored group known as Orel’ Tungus, was to be 
coordinated with that under Okladnikov in the lower ."^mur Valley. 

2. The Altai Expedition of GAIMK®® (S. V. Kiselev, leader) cooperated 
with TSUDOTRANS, the Central Bureau of Highway Transportation, to 
preserve monuments near the Chuisk Highway from Biisk to Kosh Agach. 
Seven hundred monuments were examined along a stretch of 570 kilo- 
meters. An archaeological map was made of the Kurai steppe, where small 
stone tumuli, containing stone graves with flexed burials, were found. 
There were also several ritualistic structures in the form of stone circles, 

K. M. Foratein-Myl’nikova, Kegidal'skil Olriad Amurskoi kompleksnol ehspedltbii 
Inbt'itida [Negidal Division of the Amur Complex Expedition of tlie Institute] (Suvet»kaia 
Etnugrafiia, Xo. 1, 1936, pp 154-55) 

X. A. Mal’tseva, Altahkaia Ekspeditsiia GAIMK [.Vital Expedition of CAIMX] 
(Nu\ etskaia Etnugraiiia, 1936, X'o 2, pp 153-541. 
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Fio 1. Implements from \’erk.hulcns>kaia Goru, near Irkutbk, >il)eria 1 3, I.aurel-ledf 
p' lints (tlinty schist), 4~5, Keeled scrapers; 0-7, Cure serapers with bilaterally retouched 
edges, made from trunc ated nuclei, 8-11, Graving tools (S, llat, 0 10, beak-shaped, 11. wedge- 
^hdped and made from a core); 12-15, Double-barbed bone harpoon points (12 1 \ teeth 
asymmetricalh opposed, 11—15, teeth & niineti ical) , lO 17, Llongateel kni\es\Mth [lat lower 
^urface and secondare retouch (lhnl\ schist) 
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Fk; 2 Implements from Verkholenskaia Cora, near Irkutsk, Siberia. 18, 21-29, Side 
serapers with convex scraping edges (flinty schist, except 28, a line grained quartzite) (21-23, 
20-27, unilateral retouch; 18, 24-25, 28-29, bilateral retouch; 18, 23, asymmetrical point-shape; 
24-27, crescent-shaped; 26-27, made of thin segments of flinty schist; 21, 28, almond-shaped); 
19, Chi=el-like scraper with bilateral retouching, 20, Elongated knife with flat lower surface 
and secondary retouch (very large; greenish flinty rock); 30 31, Straight-edged scrapers 
vrith unilateral retouch (30, made of a slab of flinty schist; 31, made of a large flake); 32, 
Unilateral point made out of a flint-like ricer pebble with cortex adhering to the butt, 33, 
Knife or chopper, trimmed on both upper and lower surfaces for use as a hand fool (flinty 
schist); 34, Coinex side scraper with unilateral retouch (quartzite) 
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-rteen meters in diameter, with burials in stone boxes, whose date is 
; crtain, standing on the surface of the ground. Several tumuli of the 
r;rian-“Scythian” Pazyryk type, with collective burials of 283 indi- 
I uals, were excavated. A large tumulus, which unfortunately had been 
. .bed, held three horses, one of them on the roof of the burial. The tumuli 
e.bded considerable skeletal material. wooden head of a griffin was also 
..nd. 

Another important group of interments in small stone tumuli near 
village belong to the era provisionally known as the T’ang epoch. 

; aese male and female burials, accompanied by horses, contained seventh 
'. rdnth century pottery and one well-preserved bast quiver of “whistling 
..rrowb." Earrings and other jewelry were present in some of the female 
.trials, in one case a necklace of Siberian stag (maral) teeth. Two mound 
-urials held millstones forming hand-mills. This proved the contention of 
■--..perts that the ancient irrigation system found in the steppe was used 
t r agriculture, currently not practised in the region. 

Three tumuli, excavated in the settlement of Tadila, yielded the Pazy- 
-p.'k, T’ang, and stone mound types of burials. A hoard of objects, probably 
b e remains of the last stage of the funeral ceremony, were found above the 
center of the grave, only forty centimeters below the surface. These in- 
cluded a knife, a silver vessel with an Orhkon inscription scratched on the 
‘'Use, and a bridle set with a silver buckle, .\nother burial, near Tuiakhta, 
contained two horses with harness sets; a human skeleton, resting in a hol- 
'Owed log, was wrapped in a green silken robe, decorated with a belt held to- 
gether by buckles of stamped gold. .A small bag carried magical objects and 
a tione whip or knife handle elaborately decorated. In addition there were 
golden earrings, bone inlay fragments of a Mongolian bow, and a bast 
quiver with “whistling arrows.” .\n iron riveted kettle together with a 
^heep's bones lay near the feel of the skeleton. 

3. The Siberian Expedition (B. E. Petri, leaderl began excavations 
at \'erkho!enskaia (lora in 1923. During the removal of 156 cubic meters 
of loess-like silt loam deposit he found 4629 objects (figs. 1 and 2). Among 
the fauna identified by A. A. BelynitskiT-Birulia were; Rhinoceros antiqui- 
lo.lis, Ceri'HS megaceros, Equiis hernionns, Eqiiiis caboUns. Bison prisons, 
AUfs alces, Cervus daphns, Ovis ammon, Canis lupus, and Cerviis tarandus. 

Two new Paleolithic sites were found, one on the slopes of Kalsk 
^lountain on the outskirts of Irkutsk, the other in the Ushkanka depres- 
sion five kilometers below Irkutsk on the right bank of the Angara River. 

ii. K Petri, .Sibirskit Faleolit. Atlas [Siberian Paleolithic Atlas] (Irkutsk, 1027); cf. 
also footnote 6(). 
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The Kaisk site, discovered by M. M. Gerasimov,"' yielded flint imple- 
ments associated with the mammoth, suggesting an earlier culture than 
that >4' ^'erkholenskaia Gora. It may. however, be more closely related to 
the .Afontov Mountain culture of the Yeniseisk region brought to light by 
G. P. Sosnovskii and X. K. .\uerbach. Fauna included Elephas primi- 
gtiiius, Cen’us tarandus, Alces dices. Equus caballiis, and Bos sp. (? primi- 
^eniiiv. The Ushkanka site, found in 1926 by I-\. X, Khodukin, shows 
cultural deposits similar to those of Verkholenskaia Gora, which Petri 
attributes to the late Magdalenian period. 

Petri reriorts"’ the discovery of 

a neu I’aleolithic site which is as much older than the Terkholenskaia Gora [Moun- 
tainl as it is .vounger than Mal'ta. Preliminary excavations \dcliied fifteen excellent 
tiii.ils, not counting small items. ... I shall proceed very shortly to the excavations 
(rti Lake iiaikal, on the .Angara River and the Kudu, where is m\' recently opened 
Paieohihic site. . . . M. AI. Gerasimov, who opened the Neolithic graves on the 
.'•flenga River, has now left for a study of the Paleolithic sites on the Belaia River, 
.V J’. Okladnikov leaves shortly for the excavation of the Neolithic cemeteries down 
the .Angara River From Leningrad has come Kazake\ich, an Iron .Age specialist, 
who is studying my excavations at Tunka [Tunkc'-'l, graves from the Genghis Khan 
epoch 

4. The -Altai Expedition"' of the .State Ethnographical (formerly Ru.s- 
= ian) Mu>eum (L, P. Potapov, ethnographer, and G. P. Sosnovskii, 
.A. T, Kuznetsova, archaeologists) worked in the Uspensk, Elikmonarsk, 
Usi'-Kansk, and Onguda! aimaks (territorial divisions) of theOirat .Auton- 
omous .Area and in the Bifsk region. .An Upper Paleolithic .station near 
.^rostki on the right bank of the Katun’ River, thirty kilometers from Biisk, 
yielded, twenty quartz implements, many flakes, nuclei, etc. This site, dis- 
covered in 1929 by S. AL Sergeev, was e.xcavaicd in 1935 by G. P. Sos- 
novskil, who in addition to the artifacts unearthed remains of Equus 
rahilhis The stratigraphy and the geological section of the deposit prove 
thiit this .-elation is the earliest found iip to the present time. In western 
Sitjeria, near Tomsk, X. F. Kashchenko"' in 1896 discovered an Upper 
Paleolithic station but no stone inijilements. 

.An L"pper Paleolithic site near Fominskoe on the right bank of the Ob’ 

'■ .M .M < jcr.isiniov, RiilexlUiche^kie ti-ihriodl i u pfrcsrlt'oclic^hn'^o punlta i' If'/.nhle 
rCiLi hi '111 I'Uios ,it Ua. Coioni-iatii III J*ust iri [rkutsk] ( Knic\ (sK nir \ rrkiitsk<>i vuli [Rv- 
visr .il Ir,-. 1 - Hum til n;- i>f the Irkutsk PrueineeJ, Xu .3, V)2fi) 

“ Tn ,i It tti.r freni. Irkutsk dated July Is. 19.36, to f) il .Minns anri K J Lindvnn, pnl)- 
johe'i in .'tldi', \'tjl .3/ . p 14, X(i 9, London Januarv, 1937 

‘1. r Pt't.ipo' , I'J'-pclJ ii miizeoi [4 he Lxpeditions of the 

SO'tfe k tnnr.arafthic Alnsi.um, I.cnin-rad] i'So\ etskaia etnnsratiia, 19,36. Vo 1, pp l.Ss 60) 

" \ k Kashthenko. K >! OJa/ \7fn\riien ccrzekrle^ Mominiit f Correspondenzhkitt der 
Iieiit'th'.-n ( teseflsi.hdit fur .\nthroji. l.igie, I: tlmologie, und Urge.schichle, 1396). 
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\Wer, twenty-five kilometers north of Biisk, was discovered by I. D. 
V y,ytov in 1913. The first excavations, begun in 1935 by G. P. Sosnovskil, 
.. T.tirmed the earlier identification, and among animal remains were 
IV'-piids primigenius. Rhinoceros tichorhinus, Equus caballiis, etc. 

.\t Eniseiskoe on the Biia River Upper Paleolithic implements were 
. isu found. These two collections were studied in the Biisk Museum.''” 

A burial ground was investigated in the vicinity of Shibe, in the On- 
tv :iai aimak, Oirat .Autonomous .Area (Alountainous .Altai), where a large 

ne tumulus with finds dating from the first century B.C. was previously 
wavated. .A group of eight large stone tumuli of the ’‘Scytho-Sarmatian” 
^.riod was examined in the Talda A'alley near Shibe and a chain of six large 
;tone tumuli, one of them sixty meters in diameter and two meters high, 
:arger than the famous Pazyryk tumulus, near Kurota. The large tumulus 
is to be excavated by the Oirat Museum. Burial mounds of Scythian and 
Turkish epochs were studied near Tuekta. 

5. The Sale-Kharda'*’ (former Obdorsk) Expedition of LAE (AT S. 
.Adrianov, leader) excavated a settlement of the fourth century of our era 
near the Polui River in the A'amal National Territory, where twelve 
thousand objects of an unknown culture were found: 1500 stone, bone, and 
uronze artifacts, testifying both to a higher culture than that of the 
modern inhabitants, the Xentsi (Samoyeds) and the Khanta, as well as to 
a different type of climate; spoons, figurines, and animal heads of worked 
hone; ornamented combs evidently intended for high headdresses; other 
artifacts of bone, iron, and bronze, a copper epaulette-like clasp of the 
type of the so-called Pianoborskaia culture; and agricultural implements 
suggesting that a warmer climate once prevailed in this frigid region. 

Ethnographical e.xpeditions from I.AE planned to continue work among 
the peoples of the Far North. In 19,16 the staff concentrated on the Evenks 
(Tungus), Ulchis, Oroks, etc., in the basin of the Amur River and on Sak- 
halin and among the A'oguls in the north. 

6. In .April, 19,14, N. A. tlur’ev, the first mate of the fishing trawler 
'‘Krasnoarmects,” presented to I.AE a collection of objects found in 1932 
in the remains of a dugout on the shore of Tar’ia inlet of .Avachinskaia 
Guba, three kilometers from rctroj)avlovsk in Kamchatka." 

X. I. Bertvin, Spravochiiil; po pjlcolHu .S' .S' .1 R [Handbook to the Paleolithic Periods 
in the USSR] (Trudy I.\K, N'ol 12, Xo. 1, 19.16). 

Cf ES.\, Voi. 10, 19,16, pp. IS3 .S4; also Fig 4, p. ISO; V. S. .Vdrianov, Rezunie dokladj 
“Razvalvchiiaia ra.\kopLa . . u g Snle-Klmrda" [Resume of report, "Preliminary Excava- 

tions at the Mouth of Polui River, near Sale-Kharda, 19,15”] (Otchetnaia arkheologicheskaia 
scssiial.VE, February, 19,16). 

’’’’ D .\' T.ev, Xovye arkheolngiclie'^kie piimiatnik' Kamrliatki [N'ew .\rchacologk al Finds 
from Kamchatka] (Sovetskaia Etnograliia, Xos 4 -5, 19J5, pp 217 24). 
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Accorciing to Ciur'ev’’ fifteen objects were retained by his companion, 
Ichthvolosist K, I. Panin, and a chalcedony arrowhead, a slate hatchet, 
and an eihgo were presented to the third mate of a Japanese boat. In the 
remains of the dugont Gur'ev noticed many flint fragments, potsherds (?), 
and bames. There were no remains of wocnd or charcoal. He adds: 

Walking from the trawler base toward the fisheries, I found on the ground a stone 
resembling an arrowhead. I e.xamined the surrounding territory and found a rec- 
tangular excavation made for the foundation of some structure. The hole, dug in the 
slope of a hill, was two meters deep on the mountainside. There was a worked stone 
imbedded in the wall, one and a half meters below the surface Digging revealed the 
remains of bones, w.hich crumbled at the least contact, and many fragments of 
.stone of the .same kind as that used in the implements. The bottom of the hole was 
davey, w ith peat inter.mingled with sand at the surface The Stone .-^ge implements 
'.'.tre irnbedded in peat. 

The objects consisted of forty-three knives, scrapers, adzes, chisels, 
arrnwher.rls, spearheads, and flakes of flint, slate, quartz, and obsidian, as 
well ns two small dark obsidian, stylized human figurines,'^ Another ob- 
sidian ngurine made by pressure flaking, represents a stylized seal w ith well- 
modeled head and flippers. Similar human figurines have been found at 
the -Neolithic station of Volosovo near Murom, at the Borki dune station 
near Riazan,'-' and at Kubenim) on the Onega River, four kilometers from 
Kargofjol These together with a flint seal figurine acquired by Zenger at 
Zolotit^a on the White Sea are like those from the Mississippi and Ohio 
Valley.s.'i 

number of leaf-shaped obsirlian knives with angular raised backs 
and .slightly curved blades were also found. I. Jochelson''- recorded a 
Amilar a.-ymmelric knife in Kamchatka during lblO-1911. In 1912 such a 
knife i-N", 1942-16), founrl by A. A. Shchennikov in Old ILTlishche on 
Kamchatka, is now in l.AE. Fur cutters in Leningrad today use this t\'pe 
of catting tool, ytime implements were still in use in Kamchatka at the 
end (C tne seventeenth century: Karl Uitmar, who traveled there in 18,M- 

^9''' a stone a.xe cimsiriered as a sacred object bv its owner. Some of 

Ouiitr-U m I.VP ,\ccessii>n Xo 5]s0 Other details su]jplit-d b\ .S. X Zamiatnin, Curator 
■f fitpartme.nt of .Arohaeology, I.\E 

C: K Hoirich, /•.’(jarjive 7a [Figured Mint .Artifacts] (Zapi.ski Russ, 

haLiil One, (ltd Kuss and Slav , Arch , Vo] 7, .Vo 2, St Pcterdiurg, I907y pp 242-43. 

In a letter dated -Xovember 21, 1934. to D X Lev from \' \ (ioneltsov . 

" (■' 1 AAils.m, Arnn.-poinu, Spearhead-, and Knhe-. ,f Pn-h; dvri,. Time', (.Annual Re- 
port. Sniithsonian Institution, Washington, 1x99), p 94.1. 

- \ T JocheSson, Arkhe.alagiche'.hie iz.lednvaniia na Kamchatke (.Archaeological Explora- 
t.on-on KamchatkaJIIzvestiiaGos. Russ Geogr Obshch , \'o! 12, No. 4, 1930), p 359. 
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; older people still remembered the time tthen stone implements were 
t General use. According to other travelers crude pottery, hand made and 
' Iv lired. was used up to the seventeenth century but was discontinued 
w-ri the Cossacks introduced metal. The presence of pottery with the 
. ae Implements dates them as dehnitely prior to the arrival of Russians. 

- i.e stone figurines are typical of the Upper Xeolithic period in Volosovo. 
-lose remains may well belong to the end of the Xeolithic period in Kam- 

.a ika. 

SUMMARY 

This report summarizes some recent results obtained by archaeologists 
. : -eteral hundred sites by fifty-six Soviet expeditions. Grateful acknowi- 

- tgmcnl must be made to the Directors of I-A.E, G.\TMK. MOG.kTMK. 
i ZKOklSTARlS, and VOKS, and particularly to S. X. Zamiatnin, R. F. 
r.d--r:on, Leo S. Berg, L. INI. Slavin, and E. B. Reilly, who have contributed 
;he information herein contained. At Field Museum we are also grateful 
: r the assistance of Richard Martin, who edited the sections dealing 

■ ith pottery, and also to Martin Wilbur, who checked the Chinese trans- 
iterations. We wish to record our thanks to Hailam L. Movius, Jr., of 
iVabody IMuseum of Harvard University who called our attention to new 
discoveries in Siberia, which have been incorporated. 

Since this article went to press additional reports have been received 
-Tc-m S. X. Zamiatnin. S. S. Magura. and B. E. Petri, and summaries of 
recent discoveries by AXU in the Ukraine and by UZKOMST.kRIS in 
Turkestan are expected in the near future. 

The first issue of Sovetskaia .Xrkheologiia (Moscow and Leningrad, 
I'hd)), a periodical collection sponsored by I.\E “to publish . . . archaeolog- 
•cal materials, historical researches on ancient monuments, critical articles, 
archaeological news, and bibliographical references," has been received loo 
ktie to include extracts in the present article. The current issue contains 
three long articles; \'. 1. Raudonikas, on the Onega peiruglyphs, AL \'. 
\ 'levodskii, a studv of the technique of primitive pottery from the forest 
leli of European Russia; and B. Rabinovich, on the dating of Scythian 
tumuli of the midille Dnieper. The “Materials" section contains the reports 
oi 10,i5 excavations: in the Eli/.avetinskoe ginoiiislnht' (V. A. GorodtsovG 
m Shan-Roba, Crimea (S. X. Bibikuv'i: in the Gand/.ha-Chai Bronze .Age 
lumuli, .Azerbaid/.han ilA. I. Gumineri; and the Kama Expedition sites 
X -A Prokoshev). .Among the im])ortant reports hilherlu unpublished are 
those on the 1927 excavations at Pashkuvskaia, Kuban region (AL A". 
I’ukrov skii 1 , the Bronze .Age tumuli at Ruznetsovka, near AIoscow (S. \’. 
Kiselev), I'hKJ excavations, Aledieval lumuli in the Xovgorod region 
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(A. V. Artsikhovskiii ; 1933-34 excavations in the Kalmyck region (P. S. 
Rykov) : Xeolithic stone fish from eastern Siberia, a study by A. P, 
Okladnikov. The news notes comprise accounts of the 1932 excavations 
in eastern Sakhalin by A. INI. Zolotarev, as well as 1935 results from Sale- 
Kharda, Amur Valley, Xovgorod, Saian Altai, and Koban culture sites in 
Xorth Ossetia. An extensive summary of recent Central American ar- 
chaeology is given in the bibliographical section. The volume is exten- 
sively illustrated, and includes brief resumes in French. 

The authors hope that this method of presenting the recent archaeo- 
logical results according to geographical areas will inform the student of 
the work being done in the U.S.S.R. 

Field IMcsEiii or X.vtuR.tL History 

CniCAOr', ILLI.N'UIS 



Hi>PI REACTIONS TO DEATH' 


jSv E. a. KENXARD 


T he Hopi regard life as predetermined in all important respects. All 
that has ever hap])ened or will happen has been known from the be- 
Taning. This is so fundamental that even the most recent innovations in 
Oiaieridl culture are considered in the same light, and one is assured that 
-heir grandfathers predicted the coming of these things. But the important 
atrivities, those which are essential in following the Hopi road, are the 
ceremonies which play such a large part in their lives. They include various 
magical techniques for obtaining rain, crops, health, happiness, and long 
hie, and have been described at great length in the literature. 

-\ll these things which are desired are not separable, but are linked into 
' ne essential whole. This is made quite explicit in the speeches made to the 
-icparting katcinas at the end of a dance. 

We, here, have worked all day for you and you have correctly spoken. When 
- cu arrive yonder, at your homes, these our words you will carry to them. From 
'.here you will soon come to make us drink. Around here our different kinds of 
plants are doing poorly, so you will come soon to make them drink. You, having 
brought cur plants drink, they will drink, their children [corn ears] will grow, they 
■A ill have eyes [kernels], our children the little ones will eat them and surely will 
be happy. Then ail the people will live happily. Then our lives reaching to old age 
among our children w ill happily be fulfilled. 

In every ceremony, the spirits of the dead are involved, whether as 
katcina, clouds, or those living in the underworld. The year is divided by 
the calendar into two halves, with six named months of the winter season 
repeated in the summer.- If the Snake Dance is to be held in the August 
moon, it is believed that it will be performed in the underworld in the 
January moon of the same name. Consequently, there is a one night meet- 
ing of the society in January to participate in the rites of the underworld, 
and those in the underworld will reciprocate in August. This holds good 
ior every ceremony, ami in every one a hole is opened in the lloor of the 
kiva It) represent the place of emergence and to provide means of communi- 
cation with the underworld. The climax t>f the initiation of the bo\> into 
the four societies generally referretl to as the Wuwotcim occurs the night 
on which all the roads to the village are closed and the spirits of the dead 

^ riiib paper is babkd on held work Lundueted under the auspices of the Department of 
Anilirupulogy of Columbia Cni\erbit> during a period of nine months in 1^34-35. 

"J \V. l'e\\keS; I'li^ayan A’a/i/z/uo* (fifteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
ethnology, pp 245 313, p 25S 4’he b\ blem does not balance exactly, but in theor\ it 

•'hould 
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return. All the women and children gather in houses on one side of the 
village and dare not come out at all. It is a dangerous period. At the con- 
clusion cif everv rite a discharming occurs to break the contact of the living 
with the dead. Even the weaving of wedding garments for a bride is to 
provide her with clothing for the future life.'’’ 

Despite this preoccupation, there is the greatest reluctance to speak o; 
the dead, the underworld, or even to identify the katcina with the dead. 

A man is buried with a "cloud mask’’ of cotton batting, but discussion oi 
the subject is avoided.’ 

The psychological reason for this reaction is related to ideas concerning 
the role of will in human life. In the literature so much emphasis has been 
placed upon the magical devices which produce an automatic response that 
the .subjective state of mind has been neglected. It is imperative that there 
be no quarrel, nor dissension during any ceremony, since all must concen- 
trate their will uiioii olnauiing the desired result. The word na’’wakna 
means not only "to want," but "to pray," "to ivish," and "to will." Thus, 
it IS often said that it is unnecessary to speak one’s prayer, since mere will- 
ing or transfer of the wish by means of the breath to a prayer stick or pra\ er 
meal has the same effect. The essential idea seems to be that by concen- 
tralh-'ii the collective will is projected st) that the powers are compelled to 
comi)!}- .Should there be even one whose "heart is nut good" the efficacy 
of the whfdc is destroxed. Hence, the admonition of the crier in announc- 
ing ever}' ceremony is to cease all quarrels. That this was no empty form 
was impressed upon me by the fact that a man refused to discuss an im- 
portant matter with the village chief after the Winter Solstice had been 
announced for fear that he might disturb the chief's heart. 

All these ideas of unanimity of will directed to attaining health, lung 
life, hap[)iness, and holding last to the Ilopi road are made explicit insofar 
as they concern the people as a whole. Tut they are equally true of in- 
fiividual lues, which are the whole writ small. Every individual has his 
own road to follow, his own will which he concentrates upon keeping happy, 
heakhy, and arriving at old age. He, too, must live without mental con- 
ilict. worry, or trouble since these deslrov his will and conseijuently lead 
to uiihajipines.s. sickness, and <ieath. A man who thinks of the dead or of 
the future life instead of being concerned with worldly activities is thereby 
bririging alwiut his own death. In folklore are tales of people who wonder 

’ 1’ beaKichole Leu a; D.ihi fr,im Tieu Ilnpi Villiii!e\ (.tnieneaii .ViUhrupoloc'ist, \’ul. 3/, 
pp 41-54, 1935), p 4s 

L and P. Bca^ichoie. Hup: oj the Seennd Mtui (Memoirs, .VmeriLan Aiuhrupulogital 
ration, _\o 44,1935] 
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.'out what happens to the dead, and are given the opportunity to visit the 
..nderworld by magical means, and return to life to tell the people about 
o ' In such tales the living are urged not to be lonesome and not to long 
' r the deceased. 

' .0 back and tell them in the village that we are living here, and here we live in the 
b.rk. and tell them that no one should wish to come here. For some it is not yet at 
: :1 time to come, but if their hearts are not good and they are angry they will come 
cere sooner, so tell them no one should wish to travel this way. . . . Now you must 
cu think about that any more. You must go home and live there strong.® 

These tales are a reflection of a rather common experience. Alany men 
..ive dreamed of visiting the underworld, but they always phrase the ex- 
perience as dying and coming to life again. The conclusion is always the 
'tme. Since then they have been strong and have not thought about such 
•flings. The Hopi word oqa'la is translated "strong,’’ but it refers to 
strength of will, mind, or spirit, and is never used in reference to physical 
.Tiaracteristics alone. A strong man always gets his wish and is able to 
set aside all trouble, and concentrate upon following his road in this life 
’.0 the end. 

The essential unity of these ideas in individual lives is clearly indi- 
cated in the following advice from a father to his son, which I have trans- 
lated quite literally; 

My child, tomorrow morning you will go for a bath. Just as the sun comes out you 
will pray (na''wakna) that your life shall be good. Then the sun will come out and 
give you good life. And you shall live happily. Here you happily will work for me 
and I’ll eat those good things. With them I will grow strong. I shall continue to live 
well. I won’t be sick. Going on [my road] I shall always be happy. And these people 
having something to live by will think [only] of continuing their good lives. And 
having made the good life for them, don’t ever be mean [angry]. Whoever is not 
mean will live long. Whoever is mean will surely die. Therefore anyone who is 
happy always sings. .\nd so go take your bath. If you do that you will be strong, 
and your mothers and fathers [clouds, katcinas, the dead] will be happy when you 
work for them. They will be parents to your plants. One who lives thinking this 
way has a peaceful (ho 'pi) life and is always happy. 

An example of a man who was able by his strength of will alone to 
obtain what he desired was told to me by his nephews and nieces. He was 
the former village chief of Shipaulovi, and all during the last vears of his 
life he prayed that an eagle would nest close to the village. At that time 

® H. R Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi (Publications, Field Museum of Natural History, 
.Anthropological Series, \'ol S, 1995), pp. 109-19. 

® Ibid., p. 119. 
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the eagle trapping grounds of the Bear clan were at Canyon Diablo, thirty 
miles east of Flagstaff. But now his prayer has been answered and for the 
last few years since his death, eagles have nested just two miles east of 
the village, and his descendants no longer need made the long trip for 
eagles before Home Dance. "He was really strong in those things.” 

Within this system, the idea of chance or accident is virtually ruled out 
of existence. For every sickness there is a cure, and death following illness 
is attributed to the will or lack of strength of the individual rather than to 
any deficiency in the curing techniques. When an old person dies he is 
regarded as having reached the end of his road. This is best illustrated by 
the manner in which the old are treated while still living. In one instance, 
an old man asked his nephew about the new Hopi Constitution, which was 
being discussed on all sides. His nephew replied, “You don’t have to 
think about that. It is for us young people. You are going to die pretty 
soon, so you don’t have to bother yourself about it." On another occasion 
a teacher reprimanded a young man for permitting his old father to carry 
a heavy load up the mesa without making a move to assist him. The 
answer was, “He’s an old man. He has to die sometime.’’ The same at- 
titude toward death occurs in a tale in which an old man sees a Xavaho 
approaching and believes that he intends to kill him. “After all, it can’t be 
helped. After all, I am an old man.”" In all of these cases there is a tacit 
recognition of the fact that “the appointed time was near" and acceptance 
of it. 

However, there is no calm acceptance of an unavoidable reality when 
one who is young or in active middle years dies. The prescribed reaction is: 
“You don’t really feel bad about it because you know that he is all right 
and that he is happy. For the first year, when you think of him, you throw 
aside a little food, but after that you don't think about it any more.” 
.\ctually they are not able to adjust themselves to a difficult situation so 
easily, and the reaction of any individual to a relative’s death will depend 
upon his interpretation of the essential cause of the death. He can regard it 
as caused by some trouble, a conflict stronger than the will to overcome it, 
or as the dead man’s deliberate premeditated willing of his own death. 

The role of the will and its importance in situations of internal conflict 
can be best illustrated by a case in which no death occurred. A woman 
had been suffering from hemorrhages following a miscarriage. The Ameri- 
can doctors at the government hospital were unable to stop the flow of 
blood and at he r request permitted her to visit a Hopi fioctor at First 

■ Both sentences in the Hopi are introduced by the particle paipi, w hich I ha\ c here trans- 
latci] alter dll .XctualK it canriot be translated, i>ut indicate^ resi^^nati(?n to the inc\ itable 
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Alesa, who was successful. The doctor was surprised to find her alive when 
ae met her a month later, but she had never had the slightest doubt of the 
■juicome since she was at that time ‘‘strong’' and happy. Yet the same per- 
r . i; later lived in a constant state of anxiety for seven months, when there 
■ as apparently nothing wrong with her physically, fearing that she was 
joing to die. Her husband to whom she was very much attached had left 
her and she was unable to adjust herself to the new situation. She had no 
i.esire to die, and her whole struggle was to put all that trouble out of her 
T.jad. One day I was reading a text which she was translating. It was a 
rale about Ma'sawi', the deity associated with death. Suddenly, she burst 
•ut crying and told me not to read any more. When I rose to leave she 
hegged me to read her something else, to talk to her — anything to get her 
xind away from the subject of death. Many months later when her hus- 
band’s name was brought into conversation she remarked, “See, I am all 
right now. I can talk about him and it doesn’t trouble me. I’ve put all 
that aside.” 

When a woman died whose house had been used as a meeting place 
for one faction in a dispute which had agitated the village for years, her 
death was attributed to all that trouble being too much for her. In another 
case a young man died who had been trained for chieftainship since child- 
hood. His sister believed that he was too young and that thinking about all 
those serious things had been too great a responsibility and had killed 
him. Another instance involved a separation of husband and wife after 
a rather violent dispute, in which he refused to leave the house since he 
had no relatives to whom he could go. The wife moved out and in the 
course of the next two years she was married successively to two other 
men. Then their young son, who had been ill for some time, told his father 
that he thought he would get well if they lived together again. His mother 
returned immediately to her first husband, believing that if the trouble 
between herself and her husband was the cause of his sickness he would get 
well. “So I came back to L, but he died anyway.” 

Examples of this type of interpretation are common, but those in 
which an individual actively wills his own death are more difficult to obtain. 
Such a person is called qbvi'sa. The Hopi describe him as sensitive or 
thin skinned and quick to take offense. Consequently when offended he 
wills to die in order that the relative who has hurt him will be bereft. He 
is conceived to be motivated by the desire for revenge and spite. .\nd the 
invariable reaction to the death of a qovi'sa is anger associated with ideas 
of personal reference. One woman slapped the face of a corpse in her anger 
and cried, “You are mean to do this to me.” .\nother case concerned two 
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brothers who had been chums all through their childhood and school days 
While they were in school, they made many plans about what they were 
going to do when they returned to the village. Shortly after their return, 
the younger brother drowned while swimming in a lake near Flagstatf 
The other stood on the shore weeping and said, ’’All right, damn you. go 
ahead and die. You just have to spoil everything weA'e planned together. "' 
The third example of a qbvi'sa’s death occurred during the summer o: 
1936. A woman who had been ill for months died on the dance day of the 
-Shipaulovi Ximan Katcina ceremony. That was enough to spoil the whole 
dance when everyone was supposed to be happ_\-, but, what made it intiniteiv 
wcirse, she was affiliated with the kiva putting on the dance and her 
brother was the chief tor that day. The universal reaction was anger. The 
clearest e.xplanation came from a man who said that she was the meanest 
person he had ever heard of. ".She could have died yesterday or waitec 
until tomorrow, but she deliberately chose that day to spoil the dance." 

These examples illustrate three distinct attitudes toward death. Yet 
they are all intelligible and consistent with the great emphasis that Hopi 
culture idaces upon the role of individual will in what is otherwise a de- 
terministic view of the course of human life. 

New York City 

“ this iva.'> tuld to me when the living liruthcr waj drunk, and there was no possibilit\ uf 
mistaking tia- all eat or that he be]ic\'c(i that hi-S brother's death w as intentional 
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'\URING mv work among the Mashona in southeast Africa I had the 
opportunity to collect some data concerning personal names and 
or meaning, as well as to investigate the customs involved in the naming 
1 newlv born children. In general this domain of ethnography has been 
-r ected in held work, although it is rather interesting in itself and some- 
, mil important for general ethnological questions. We know from the 
- elv of our own names that they sometimes represent relics of older 
. ..-toms and manners and that name-eiymology may throw some light on 
cultural periods. The discoveries are not very e.xciting but neverthe- 
of some signihcance for detailed research. Thus some names, giving, 

: they do, invaluable hints as to religious and other social aUitudes of 
-re Mashona, are a genuine stimulus to ethnological investigation among 
Nc'se interesting people. 

1 would like, accordingly, to present some notes made among the fol- 
' ing tribes, all of them subdivisions of the Alashona group. 

1. Baduma, living under their chief Makorre in the Chikwanda Reser- 
vation, some thirtv miles northeast of Fort Victoria in Southern Rhodesia. 

2. Wahungwe, living in the Makoni district under their chief Makoni, 
Libout fortv miles north of Rusape in Southern Rhodesia. 

Babudja, living in the M'toko district in the northeastern parts ol 
'■outhern Rhodesia. Their chief is called M toko. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4. Wataware. the northern neighbors of the Babudja, living in the 
.-.astern parts of the Mt. Darwin district of Southern Rhodesia. Part of the 

tribe extends into Portuguese Fast .Africa. 

.A Barue, inhabiting Portuguese Fast Africa around the junction of the 
; iaeresl and Ruenva Rivers. Their chief is Macombe. 

(>. Wawesa, the western neighbors of the Barue, living west of the 
kucuya River in Southern Rhodesia in the northern parts of the Inyanga 
'iistrict. 

N.\.MI.\’t; CUS'IO.MS 


All ihc>e triiics are culturally very closely related. Their social organi- 
/aiioii an<l material culture are also remarkably similar, but there are 
,'ome differences in naming regulations. It is a common custom among 
ihe^e tribes for all individuals, men and women, to acquire at least two 
names during their lives, sometimes even three and more lielng bestow cn 
Only in a very few exceptional cases is one name retained throughout 
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life. The first name is .generally given immediately after birth, the second 
name when maturity is reached: customarily for boys when reaching 
about twelve or fourteen years of age, and girls when they marry. There 
are, however, a few exceptions to this rule. 

The Baduma and Wahungwe give the first name to the newly born 
child, whether it is a boy or a girl, on the third day. This first name is 
chosen by the wet-nurse and only occasionally by the mother herself. Xo 
ceremony whatsoever takes place with this naming, although the birth 
itself is considered an event of great importance and is celebrated in dif- 
ferent ways. The second name is either given by the father or chosen by 
the individual himself. This naming also is done without any kind of 
celebration. 

In contrast to this, among the Babudja the father alone is allowed to 
select the first name. After the birth, the wet-nurse (any old woman of the 
village who assisted at the birth) calls on the father who is waiting for 
the message with his friends at a certain place in the village. She asks him 
for the name selected by him and returns to inform the mother of his de- 
cision. Thus the name is given immediately on the day after birth, at the 
latest on the second day after. The second name, on the other hand, is 
mostly selected by the mother in later years. Only in rare cases is the 
first name kept throughout life. I did not find any such example, but some 
of the Babudja assured me that it happens occasionally. This second name 
is accepted at the age of about twelve or thirteen vears. 

Among the Wataware the father selects the first as well as the second 
name. Sometimes, however, the child upon reaching maturity chooses the 
second name by itself. The mother is never allowed to select the name. 
Similarly, among the Wawesa the mother has nothing to do with the 
naming of the child, but the father has only the right to give the second 
name, the first one is casually given by the wet-nurse. The first naming 
takes f)lace in both tribes immediately after the birth, the second in the 
manner just described. 

The Barue do not give the first name before the child is six months 
old. They are particularly strict in this respect. For the first half year 
they call the male baby marumbra, the female ntsiye. After this the 
father gives the names to the boys and the mother to the girls. The second 
name is selected by each individual for himself, or is a nickname adopted 
as a result of frequent use bv friends. 

ME.VXIXG OF N.V.MES 

Names are of no little concern for the INIashona: names are closely 
connected with the individuals and they regard them as part of their ex- 
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_;';-r.ce. The Babudja believe that if a child cries habitually it is a sign 
the name is inadequate to satisfy some demand of its existence. Thus 
1 .' spirits indicate through this crying that the name must be changed 
another selected. Sometimes many name changes are necessary. From 
t..; Watvesa and Wahungrve I heard that the names are also changed if a 
. _rson becomes seriously sick. The nganga (doctor) who treats the patient 
selects the new name as often as is necessary, because it is believed that 
ttisiortune is connected with the name. 

The naming of the children of the M’toko, the paramount chief of the 
rcdjiidja, was regarded as very important. As the chief is dependent in 
ntany respects on the Charewa, a kind of high priestess, it was her task to 
vdect the names of all the royal heirs. 

X.\WES OF THE B.CDUM.C 

Exardplt's of first names: 

1. Vumba (g): "The mother gave this name to her daughter because all her 
lormer children died.” Literally ku fumba is a verb meaning "cause to die.” It is 
especially used b}.- women who lose many children through death.* 

2. Gunyei (g) : "At the birth one did not know whether the child was alive or 
'lead.” 

c. Pedzi (g); '‘The mother said at the birth: ‘This is my last child'." Literally 
KU pedza means "to finish”; pedzi is a derivative noun meaning "the finisher.” 

4. Kapera (g) ; "As the child was born, many children died in the village.” Ku 
pera means "to be finished, to come to an end." The name is derived from this verb, 
indicating "This child will also come to an end.” 

5. Morombe (g) : "It is the child of a poor man." The word is formed from rombe 
meaning "poor man.” 

0. Balala (b) . "At birth the child was so thin that everyone thought it would die.” 
Ihis name derives from ku la meaning "to eat” and ku la-la meaning "to eat 
much." Thus the name indicates: “You must each much in order to gro\Y.’’ 

T Kokudza (b); “The child shall not live very long.” There seems to be no 
suitable analysis at hand. 

fs Mosamura (b): "As all the previous children of the mother had died, she 
believed that this child would also die.” Ku samura means "to lift hand to strike." 
thus the name may denote; "The spirit of some kind or other will lift his hand to 
strike it.” 

9. l^enwe (b) • "The child was very feeble when it was born.” Literally senwe 
means "a dry stalk of grain,” hence the thin child was compared with such a stalk. 

lb. Matopc (bV. "This shall be the last child.” X’o further explanation was 
offered. 


' The explanations E;iven by the natives are given in quotations; g indicates the name of a 
girl, b the name of a boy. 
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11. Mo°:otsu ibV "The nurse said at the birth: T got it frtim the mother'.” 

12. Musenda ibi. "The name means a nightmare.” .According to the belief of 
the natives the spirit of an ancestor enters a person and tells him that this or that 
should be dune. This happened to the mother of this child shorth' before its birth 
Therefore the name "nightmare” was chosen 

13. Alaturuke (b': "During the birth a heav\' rain commenced.” This name de- 
rives from ku turuka meaning ‘ to set in," especially used of rain or the rainy season 

14. Aluneva (b). "It vas a very thin child ” Muneva is a kind of net bag. The 
child was compared with it. 

E.\amp!(s 01 sicond nahics: 

1. Makadisa (gi' "She was always very selfish.'' The name derives from ku disa 
meaning "to like very much." It was given because as a girl she alway s wanted 
everything 

2. Alushongo (b). The father gave this name to his one and only son The mean- 
ing is: "In spite of all kinds of medicine no further son has been born.” The literal 
meaning is "medicine.” 

3. A'embo ib)- "The boy wanted in his youth to eat onlv mushuku” (that is the 
fruit of the loquat tree). X'embo means literally "mushuku-juice.'-’ 

X.V.UE^ or THE W.\HU.NGWE= 

I 1 , Dzifamba (b.) . Ku famba means "to go." The reason why this name was given 
is unknown 2. Dina: "He sat down wherever he went." Dina literalh’ means "a 
nice sheltered place " This name was given because he was alwa^'s looking for a 
comfortable resting place. 

II. 1. -Masiyiwa (bi. ' M\’ father left me " The father died shortly before the 
birth of the child. Literally ku si>iwa means "to be left behind.’’ 2. .Shilling- ilngiish 
coin. 

Ill 1. Dzaramba (bj: "He shall become strong.” The word deri\-es from ku 
ramba meaning "to persist.” 2. Matemba- It is the name of a steep mountain. 

1\'. 1. Chivoclzi (g)- "It is a delicate child.” This word seems to derive from ku 
vodza meaning "to make bad." The literal translation would be "the bad-maker." 
2. Kadenere. "She was born under a tree." Denere means thicket. 

1. Chiriga (g): "She is the girl of poor parents." The name derives from ku 
riga meaning "to rob of ever\ thing." 2. Kademo: Demo simply means a "hatchet." 
There is no explanation as to wh\ this name was given. 

.V \Mr.s OF Till B MiUUJ \ 

I. 1. Kakosora (gj. "The girl was almost blind after birth.’’ During pregnancy the 
mother had killed a snake, an act which is taboo and causes the child to be afflicted, 
according to the native belief, .\fter the nurse had washed the eyes with warm water, 
they were cured. Ku kosora literally means "to cough. " Apparentlv, Kakosora 

- .Vmfing the following tribes I (olle^ted both names for single iridic icluals 1 indii ates 
the first name, 2 the second 
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""■schhoff] 

.L:;ve3 from this word. 2. Seli: This is the name of the grandmother. The meaning 

: ..rikiiown. 

ir. 1. Chuma (g): The name is the translation of "beads.'’ 2. Makandipei: "The 
,.ri 7, as very avaricious in her youth. She never gave anything away; she always 
. 'i-.d. 'What did you give me'-'' ” It is a form of ku pa meaning "to give." The trans- 
rtion is. "What did you give me?” 

ill 1. Shangwa (gj : ‘‘At the time of birth, food was very rare in the village.” 
i.i’erally shangwa means "famine.” 2. Maya; Meaning unknown. 

I\'. 1. Kamali (b) : “At the time of birth many children died in the village. This 
hi ;ld li\ed because the midzimu (spirits) helped him.” Kamali is the name of such 
_ spirit. 2. Mappa: Meaning unknown. 

1. Kamoto (b)- "It was a dirticult birth, the mother cried and said: Tt burns 
.,.;c hre'.” The name derives from moto meaning "fire ” 2. Kadenga: "He has always 
' io.n a feeble boy.” Ku denga-denga means "to be feeble.” 

\'I. 1. Kaseko (b): "All the women in the village laughed about his mother be- 
‘.'.ii.se she had no children, but now she has a son.” The name derives from ku seka 
r-eaning "to mock, to ridicule.” The second name is not yet given. 

ATI. 1. Katura (b): "T feel better now,' said the mother after the birth.” Ku 
tura means literally "to take a load from the head or shoulder.” 2. Goso: Meaning 
unknown. 

ATII. 1. ?iko (g) "The girl cried the first day.” N'o explanation could be found. 
2 Magara: "She was always despairing, she always said: ’We are standing here and 
do not know what to do’.” The name derives from ku gara meaning "to sit, to 
stay.” 

IX. 1. Muhende (b): ".\t the birth of the child the mother said; ’Perhaps this 
child will also go away ’ Many children died at that time in the village.” It seems 
to be a derivative of ku enda meaning "to go.” The second name not yet given. 

X. 1. Dambudso (g) . "The mother had many troubles and pains before the birth 
of the girl.” Dambudso is, literally, "affliction, trouble.” 2. Makuwere: "The white 
people enter the country.” 

X.AMES OF THE W.rT.\W.\KE 

I. 1. Chipei (g): "The mother says: ‘What shall I give the child?' There was a 
famine in the country.” The word derives from ku pa meaning "to give.” 2. Kalioga: 
'She is alone.” This is a form of oga meaning "alone." 

II 1. Mandipedza (g): ".\t the birth of the child, the period in which so many 
children died came to an end." The name is a compound of ku pedza meaning "to 
finish ” 2. .\madika- ".At first the husbanil loved me, but later ceased to.” The 
name derives from ku dikana meaning “’to be beloved.” 

III. 1. Karombe (g) : "She is poor; she has no child. People spoke in this way about 
the mother of this child.” The word derives from rombe meaning "poor man, poor 
per.son.” 2. XMoro: X'doro is a round, white ornament worn on the head and breast. 
Griginally it was a mussel shell and only chiefs and priests were allowed to wear 
them. 
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I\'. I . >hopo ( L'; . Shopo is a kind of spear with which oxen w ere sacrificed on specie 
occasions 'lhe\' no longer have this spear. 2 Xyamhewu: "He always had man; 
kinds of seeds for his garden.” ilbewu means "seeds.” 

V 1 fiiti ('b'i ' The name of an uncle, who died shortly before the birth of the 
child The meaning is unknown 2. Kagora. "Xame of an animal, which was giver, 
because he was poor and had to work all the day in his garden ' Gora is a large 
wild cat. 

VI. 1. Marara (be This name means "dirt,” Xo e.xplanation was given for using 
this appelation. 2. Chadamunda. "The monkeys always ca.me into his garden and 
ate all the fruits.” Munda means "garden.” 

\T1. 1. Kambala.me (g): Xame of a bird. 2 Sikweno- "If she came to another 
familv, she was sh_\- and timid, because she did not know them.” 

\TII 1 Xyengera fbj: ‘ When a man has much to eat, one must ask him to give 
something to others ” The literal translation of ku nyengera would be "to cheat 
Whether there is a relation between the meaning of both is doubtful, 2. Matakair.i 
"He is always running around,” Literally ku nekaira means "to walk to and fro. 

X.VXIES or IHE W.XWESV 

I. 1. Xyaraadsawu fb): "One child after another died, I'he parents thought that 
an etil spirit had bewitched them and therefore they said to the spirit- 'This is 
\our food' ” 2 ilusappa; It is the name of an uncle, who died shortly before the 
birth of the child. This name was given in his remembrance. The meaning of the 
name must be "soil without stones.” 

il. 1. Huma (bi "It has such a large head ’’ Literally huma means "forehead. 

2. Wushoshomu- "When he came to a river, he said: 'I see a river.’ When he had 
seen a house, he .said - -I have seen a house.’ ” The meaning is "talker ” Literally a 
derivative of ku shoshoniu meaning "to be ta!kati\-e.” 

Ill, 1 Xyanzangusa (b I - "I am poor, as wild animals liave killed all in\ brothers’ 

2 ( 'himiv t-nda "He alwa_\s could walk nicely and fast. He had an accident and 
since then he cannot walk well.” This name is a form of ku wenda meaning "to 
walk 

1\', 1. Chisingwe Ig): "I’erhaps this child will die ” 2. .Amulima- -'She is pour 

OF IHL li-CkCF. 

I. !. Wuchese (bj: -'Ihe father of this b(jy w-as a very able smith ” l.iteralli 
these means "blade of knife or hatchet,’’ which the father prubatily made wiih 
gre.it skill 2 Kudangilana ""Friends do not like me; frieniis alw.its have lights 
and discussions with me.” 

II 1 r.i'.-.ur.ini lb) "You may sfieak; I do not give \ ou an answer.” Ibis name 
derives from ku lawurirana meaning "to concerse” 2. -\Iute_\c". “He is alwa\: 
hunting aniinaks ” The name dcriw-s from ku le\a meaning "to catch animals in 
a trap 

HI 1. Wutsunuwa (b; "The father thought that this feeble chikl would soon 
die and said "1 shall not see it verc long’ " 2 Tmtali to -, mi in Southern Rhodesia 
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I\'. 1, IMuhamba (b): “Xow you die. A son and a daughter had died and there- 
f:re the father thought that this child would also die.” Xo further explanation is 
' ssible. 2. hlakombe: The name of the paramount chief. 

V 1. 2vluganiva (b): '’Somebody tried to bewitch the child. The father said; 
bewitch it; I cannot help it; 1 have no medicine to prevent it'.’’ 2. Topwe: "This 
is the name of a special vegetable, which he liked to eat.” 

SOME OBSERVATIONS 

In summarizing the material presented, we can say that the first names 
among all the Alashona divisions are predominantly connected with events 
which took place at the time of birth. These events give the stem for the 
personal name; there was a rain-storm during the birth; the birth was 
d.ifficult; the child was apparently blind; the child was feeble, etc. But the 
most significant feature is that most of the names express more or less an 
attitude of fate and resignation; the child will die, we cannot help it; the 
food is scarce, how shall we feed the child; the child is thin, it will not live 
very long; all the previous children died, so this one will also die; a spirit 
iias bewitched the child, he may have it. Such is the prevailing spirit of 
'ihe first names. It is really astonishing to what extent the possible death 
ci little children is predicted in the names. Only occasionally are the first 
names governed by other circumstances in the individuals' environment; 
a relative died and his name is given in remembrance of him, or the names 
of tools and implements are selected. Although the personal name is re- 
garded as very important and once acquired is believed to be a very im- 
portant part of the individual, the name association is not involved with 
any kind of spiritual meaning other than those mentioned in connection 
with sickness, in which case the name is regarded as ill-omened. 

The second name normally reveals individual behavior; he sits down 
wherever he goes; friends do not like him; he talks too much; she is selfish; 
she has no child, etc. These names are willingly accepted and applied with 
frankness, although they are not as a rule flattering according to Ala- 
ihona understanding. Yet the names indicate at the same time a latent 
understanding of good social form among these people. It is not considered 
good social form to sit down wherever one goes, to talk too much, to be 
selfish, etc. .Although the sobriquet-names are not flattering, they are used 
publicly and repeated without embarrassment to the feelings of their own- 
ers. 


University of Pen'Nsylv.^ni.y 
Phil.ydelphi.a., P.\. 



PUEBLO SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AS 
A LEAD TO PUEBLO HISTORY 


By FLORE-\’CE M. HAWLE’. 


I T ib surprising lo iiute how many anihropolugisis not specializing in 
studies of the modern Southwestern Pueblos still consider them all t 
be characterized by the group of traits collected in the late ISOO's i)\‘ 
early students of the Western PueLkiS. After the detailed work of Parsorl^, 
Strong, and Eggan, ail of whom have pointed out the differences between 
the Eastern and the Western Pueblos and who have suggested not onl. 
specinc centers of origin for the various traits of social organization bu: 
also the changes made in these traits as they were borrowed by one grot.; 
from another, it is surprising to find any student still complacently cata- 
loguing all Pueblos as malrilineal. democratic, and peaceful. The mis- 
fortune in this is not merely one of misinformation, it is rather that in the 
differences apparent in the social structure of the various Pueblo groups, 
correlated with their differing linguistic identities, we find a key to the 
diverse history of these groups. 

In 1924 Parsons' made the first division of the Southwestern Pueblos 
into an Eastern and a Western group on the basis of social structure. She 
reiterated this division in 1929- and again in 1936.® She makes a point of 
the Tewa center of moieties, the Hopi and Zuni center of clans, and thc 
Keresan concentration i.)n societies, and points out that the eastern clan is 
a marginal trait rather than decadent, that clanship and some ideas of 
society were borrowed from the south by the Tewa, and that some things, 
such as masks and prayer sticks, were borrowed by the Tewa from the 
western center of the katcina cult. No attempt was made to formulate 
periods of jircliisioric development c>f any of these trails nor of the bor- 
r(j\\int: of these trails, ami no suggestion was made regarding the original 
source i.'f the Pueblo peoples of the Eastern or Western divisions. 

In 1927 .Strong,’ interested in the history and outside relationships of 
the Southwcsiern Indians, charted the presence and absence of a number 
of the social fai'lors characterizing their tribes. These plotted traits were; 
V, arlike tendency, moiety system, group fetish, group priest, group house, 
non-localized clan, localized clan, moiety dc^cenl, clan descent, lineage 
descent, moieiv e.xogamy, and clan exogamy. From his survey he restated 
Par.'Ons’ two general divisions of the Puebhis, but he made no further 


^ ParsDii'i, 7Vu. i Kin, Lbin, ami Muitty. 

- J'ar'-nr Sod li OrgaoizaJion t,f the Teica of Xew .Ifexico 
“ Pars-on-, Ta.rs rut'hl > 
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'_','isions. He did attempt to tvork out the periods oi a localized common 
ti-ti’ry tor the two groups of Pueblos, and he postulated a close connection 
iet'.veen the Indian groups of southern California and the Southwestern 

cince I do not agree with Strong’s reconstruction, it is only fair to 
_.iline it here. The two Pueblo groups. Eastern and Western , were thought 
O' have developed in the Southwest from a hypothetical early prehistoric 
' eriod when their only social organization consisted of the bilateral familv. 
Fr'-'ni this stage they developed recognition of lineages and of the group 
njuse-fetish-priest complex. Patrilineal moieties were universal. Strong 
, ciieves that at this time the Pueblos were probably connected wdth and 
irflvienced by the Shoshonean and Hokan groups of southern California 
.vtd with the Pima-Papago of southern Arizona, who are still marked by 
these traits. 

In the succeeding undated period the lineages are supposed to have 
fused into clans and to have grouped themselves into towns, the men of the 
Western Pueblo group, including the Hopi Shoshoneans, the Zuni, and 
the Western Keresans, gallantly settling down to the custom of female 
hmise ownership and care of the group fetish. The men oi the Eastern 
group, including the Tewa, Tiwa, probably the Towa, and the Eastern 
Keresans, more masculinely developed the custom of male ownership of 
houses. Strong is undecided as to which sex then held custody of the 
Eastern Pueblo fetishes. The fetish-priest-clan house combination and the 
type of house ownership are given as shaping the Southwestern clan pat- 
terns, which he thinks go back to a multiple rather than to a single origin. 

The important item in the hypothetical reconstructed history at this 
point is the differentiation between the matrilineal system of the west and 
the patrilineal system of the east. This he makes more apparent in the 
next period, when, in the west, the females continued to own the family 
residences and proceeded to develop matrilineal clans, a system which is 
suggested to have spread from these Pueblos to the adjoining Apache and 
Xavajo groups. 

In the east, the Rio Crande Pueblo men clung to their house ownership 
and to their patrilineal moieties. In contrast to Parsons’ idea of the eastern 
clan being a marginal trait, he believes that the clans which had developed 
in the east faded into their present state of decadent insignificance. In the 
next period the two kiva system was evolved by the male-conscious 
Easterners, while the Westerners concentrated on strong matrilineal clans 
and on societies closclv connected with the clans. These societies were 
under the inherited leadership of men chosen by the oldest woman of the 
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clan by which the society was led. This was the period of large towns, 
elaboration of fraternities, masks, altars, town governments, and cere- 
monies; a period in which the rituals of the recently arrived Xavajo ano 
Apache received considerable elaboration fri’m Pueblo inlluence. 

.\t best, reconstruction of prehistory is dangerous, in that a considera- 
tion of everv item of culture make-up is necessary for valid conclusions, 
and vet our onlv data on ancient social organization and its history must 
come from modern peoples. Obviously, however, the student must con- 
sider everv known factor and should weigh the reconstruction with regard 
to each item which has not been considered or which appears to contra- 
dict the hypotheses. Two important factors which might bear evidence for 
or against chapters of reconstructed Southwestern Pueblo prehistory, and 
which were not considered by Strong and but slightly by Parsons, arc 
physical anthropology and linguistic grouping and the correlation of these 
with detailed studies of Pueblo social organization. This correlation sug- 
gests a history of the modern Pueblos different from that given by Strong 
and going back farther than that given by Parsons. 

L'nfonunatelv we have barely been introduced to the skeletons in the 
closets of the Southwestern past. In his work on Pecos Pueblo,” Hooton 
found a number of physical types represented, and HrJlicka agrees that 
the modern Pueblo Indians are not a homogeneous group but are made up 
of what appear to be considerable accretions from various stocks." 

Grouping of the Pueblos on linguistic grounds and on those of social 
organization has been worked out in sufficient detail for our use in histori- 
cal reconstruction, and these two, correlated, suggest a picture of Pueblo 
hi.stor}’ significantly different from that of local development of the social 
ruganizalion of both Eastern and Western Pueblos from a prehistoric 
.Southwestern prototype. Brietiy, this historv is one of divergence of Pueblo 
origins, of immigration of the various groups making up the Eastern divi- 
sion intf) the .Southwest at a period when their social organization was al- 
ready highly developed and in a form not far different from that seen in 
the fundamentals of their organization tofiay, and of intluence upon these 
groups from the western Zuni and Hopi, who arc jirobahly older in the 
Southwest and whose origins were jirobablv in the regions farther to the 
west or to the south. In siqiport of this theory it is necessar_\ to briefly set 
forth the linguistic grouping and the fundamental elements of social organi- 
zation of each of the Pueblos involved. 

I'he language of a jieoplc is perhaps their most stable characteristic, 

° Hooton, I mild):' o* Preo' Piiel'lo 
^ JIrdli''ka, The Puehlxi 
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as is evidenced when one notes that the Tewa village of Hano, built to 
adjoin the Hopi village of Sichimovi about 250 years ago, shows a con- 
siderable measure of Hopi acculturation but a stubborn tenacity in hold- 
ing to the Tewa language. These Tewa speak Hopi to their next door 
neighbors, yet as a foreign tongue. A similar situation is seen among the 
Laguna colonists in Isleta. 

In his scholarly paper on Social Organization of the Western Pueblos, 
accepted as a thesis by the University of Chicago in 1934, Eggan suggested 
that three and perhaps more distinct divisions might be made in the 
Eastern Pueblo group on the basis of social structure. This suggestion 
brought up three problems; 

1. How many of these distinct divisions do exist in the large Eastern 
division, all of which align themselves on the basis of patrilineity, promi- 
nence of the ceremonial father, importance of a central figure commonly 
known as the cacique, two kiva system, moiety system, importance of 
societies, and lack of importance of clans? 

2. How do these divisions, based upon social structure, correlate with 
the divisions based upon linguistic affiliation in the Eastern group? 

3. How does the new grouping bear on Strong’s reconstruction of 
Pueblo prehistory? 

With these problems in mind, a catalogue was made of the culture 
traits described in the numerous, more or less detailed reports which cover 
all of the Eastern Pueblos with the exception of Picuris and Sandia. The 
headings under which the main characteristics of the social organization 
of each pueblo were listed are; family, kinship principles, sibs, phratries, 
governmental system, religious organization, and secular government. 
Under each of these topics were the sub-headings of organization and 
function. 

Questions one and two answered themselves together. 

THE EASTERN PUEBLOS 

The Tewa pueblos' are marked by a twm kiva moiety system as their 
principal social institution. These moieties are patrilineal with a tendency 
toward endogamy. They function with seasonal dichotomy; the Winter 
people with their officers have charge of the government of the pueblo and 
of riles for weather control during the winter months from November to 
March, the Summer people taking charge during the succeeding warmer 
season of March to November. Two complete sets of officers, each con- 

’ full di^cu-ision of the Tewa social organization may be found in Parsons, Social Or- 
ganizdtion of the Teica of Xezi' Me.xico 
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sisting of the cacique and of his right and left hand men, are required. The 
dual feeling extends to classification of witches, food, and various objects 
of nature. 

Tewa sibs are insignificant, frequently consisting merely of a patri- 
lineal group name inherited with the family name but without any ap- 
parent function. 

The eight Tewa societies are second in importance to the moieties. 
They function in curing and in conducting the village ceremonies, from 
secret katcina dances to war dances. 

The secular government functions as the e.xecutive arm of the religious 
government. The officers are a governor and his two assistants, the outside 
chief and his five assistants, and the fiscales. 

The presence of secular officers in the Pueblos is the result of a Spanish 
decree in 1620. The conquerors found it difficult to deal with priests and 
medicine men ; hence at their suggestion, the King of Spain, sending a decree 
to the Custodian of New Mexico, ordered an annual election to be held in 
every Indian pueblo on the first of January. .\t this time “a Governor, 
alcaldes, fiscales, and other ministers of the Republic”® were to be chosen 
by the Indians themselves, with no Spanish officers present. The Pueblos, 
accustomed to a religious government, obliged the Spaniards as best they 
could by retaining their own native system for actual government and by 
acquiring a set of secular officers to deal with outsiders and to act as an 
executive arm of the religious group. The method by which these secular 
officers gained their positions in all but two of the pueblos reflects the old 
system by which the religious officers were selected: appointment through 
the cacique, through society heads, or through an organized group. Only 
two Pueblos, Isleta and Laguna, ever comprehended and adopted the 
election system. For acculturation studies, the secular government offers 
excellent material. 

The Tewa family is of the single, elementary type. Houses are custom- 
arily owned by the men. 

Coming south down the Rio Grande one descends from the plateau 
into the Eastern Keresan country. Cochiti, Santo Domingo, and San 
Felipe, close neighbors, share one general type of social system, although 
outside the most important and universal traits, certain differences dis- 
tinguish each of the three. ^ 

® Fuel'lo of Santo Domingo^'p 42. 

^ Data on these three Pueblos is taken from White, PueHo nf Safito Domingo, Ooldfrank, 
The Social and Leremonial Organization of Cochiti; White, Pueblo of San Felipe; Parsons, 
Xotes on San Felipe and Santo Domingo. 
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In contrast to the Tewa moieties, the Keresans have developed the 
vjciely as the basis of their socio-ceremonial system. The religious govern- 
ment of the Eastern Keresans is under the control of the Flint society. 

The cacique must be a Flint man; he is selected for life service by two 
mar captains, representatives of the mythical Twin War Gods. In turn, he 
annually selects the two war captains. 

In Santo Domingo and in San Felipe he also appoints their assistants, 
ij’dt in Cochiti the assistants are named by the principales. 

In San Felipe, the cacique, representing the Flint society, is almost a 
monarch. Although assisting the cacique in selection of officers is a function 
of the societies, he actually makes all appointments in the secular govern- 
ment, which acts in dealing with outsiders. Secular officers are governor, 
lieutenant governor, eight captains, six fiscales, and the principales. 

In Santo Domingo the secular government is under the direction of the 
Cikame society, which annually appoints the officers, governor, lieutenant 
governor, six captains, and six Bikari or fiscales. 

In Cochiti the Giant and the Cikame societies cooperate in selecting 
secular officers. Governor and lieutenant governor are appointed by the 
Giant Society, the fiscale and his lieutenant are selected by the Cikame 
society, and the six little fiscales are chosen by the principales, who consist 
of all ex-officers plus the officers presiding at that time. 

In all three Pueblos the functions of the societies are to control the old 
social structure and to oppose innovations, to cure the sick, to control the 
weather, and to select or to aid in selecting some of the officers. In all three 
the principal curing societies are the Flint, the Giant, and the Cikame. In 
Cochiti two minor societies, Snake and Fire, are connected to the Flint 
society, and each of the three main societies has a so called “managing 
society” tied to it; the Koshairi being tied to Flint, the Kurina to Cikame, 
and the Curdzi to Giant. In Santo Domingo the Boyakya society forms a 
fourth and less important major curing society, there are four minor curing 
societies and a Hunters’ and a Warriors’ society. In San Felipe there is only 
one society outside the three principal curing societies, and that is the 
Koshairi, tied, as at Cochiti, to the Flint society. 

Moieties are nf)t lacking among the Eastern Keresans. As in the Tewa 
country, the moieties are patrilineal with a tendency toward endogamy. 
The two kivas used bv the moieties are known by the terms Squash and 
'lurquoise. At San Felipe the Yacstca is a small third group which meets 
in a house, as it has no kiva of its own. This group may be the result of a 
fairly recent split in one of the two kiva groups. Each kiva is directed by a 
kiva head whose function is chiefly in connection with the actual perfor- 
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mance of ceremonies. The kiva groups put on the masked katcina dances, 
make and keep costumes, masks, and katcina dolls. 

As among the Tewa, clans e.xist, but they lack importance. In these 
clans we find our first hint of matrilineal inheritance. A child takes its 
mother's clan affiliation. The chief function of the clan is regulation of 
marriage, as the clans are nominally exogamous, but endogamous mar- 
riages are frequent. The ceremonial father of a child is chosen from his 
clan; the duty of this sponsor is in the ritual of society initiations. A person 
chooses which society or societies he shall join. In both these functions 
Western influence is reflected. 

The Eastern Keresan family is elementary. Houses are usually owned 
by the men. 

Reports on the two more isolated Keresan villages, Zia and Santa Ana,^“ 
on the Jemez River, are brief and miss many points, but the outline re- 
mains generally similar to that of their relatives. In Zia, as at San Felipe, 
the cacique is the theocratic head of the pueblo and annually appoints the 
two war captains and the secular officers. These officers are the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, and the war chief and his assistant. The societies, 
as reported by Mrs Stevenson, fall under three headings. Six curing so- 
cieties, two societies for rain and for fertility, and a warriors' society are 
listed. There is a two kiva system. Clans, which were formerly exogamous, 
exist, but they have little importance. Decrease in village population neces- 
sitated the breakdown of exogamy. The study of Zia Pueblo now' being 
made should do much to answer some of the questions concerning this 
friendly village. 

The cacique of Santa .Ana is chosen for life by all the medicine men, 
although he need not be a medicine man himself. He may be a member of 
any clan. He formerly had an assistant. The societies function in curing 
and in weather control; they are listed as the Flint, Fire, Eagle, and Shi- 
wanna, with a hint that the Cikame is a now extinct group. 

The cacique selects all civil officers. These are the governor, his lieu- 
tenant, two pishales or fiscales, two ditch officers, six captains, and two 
leaders. 

Fourteen clans are reported, of which eight are in one moiety and five 
in the other. One clan is grouped with either. These moieties function 
only in the pattern of alternating dance grou7)S. 

For the Tiwa we are forced to concentrate on a study of Isleta and 
Taos,'* as reports on Sandia and Picuris are lacking. It is apparent that 

Materia! on these two towns is drawn from Stevenson, The Sia; Parsons, Xotes on Is- 
leld, Sdnla Ana, and Acoma. and from my own field notes on Zia Pueblo. 

“ See reports by Parsons, Tau^ Pueblo; Ideta, Xotes on Idela, Santa Ana, and Acoma 
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both have social systems which differ considerably from those of the Tewa 
and of the Keresans, although they show elements of each. The moiety is 
ihe primary organization in both Taos and Isleta. but in Taos each moiety 
is made up of three kiva groups and their associated ‘'branches," ceremonial 
divisions within the kiva organization. Xo reason was gathered from inform- 
ants why a certain kiva or branch was chosen by a boy or by the parents 
for the boy, and no indication of inheritance of membership appears. 
iMembership comes through dedication in infancy. In Isleta if both parents 
belong to one moiety the children are dedicated to that moiety. If the par- 
ents belong to different moieties the children are dedicated to the one and to 
the other, alternately. By proper ceremonial procedure, a child may be 
dedicated to the moiety of a friend. The Isleta moiety has its own kiva and 
its own ceremonial room. The moieties here function as the chief units of 
ceremonial organization and provide the cacique. The Taos caciqueship is 
hereditary and is considered to be a Spanish office. The cacique functions 
only in making nominations and as the sun watcher. 

The leadership of Taos is in the hands of two men, respectively heads 
of the most important kivas of the north and south side divisions. The 
leader or house chief of the north side group nominates two men for gover- 
nor and one for war captain. The house chief of the south side and the 
cacique nominate two others. The council, composed of all the kiva chiefs, 
the governor, the ex-governors, the head war captain, the head fiscal, and 
the sacristan, chose the governor-elect from among the nominees. The 
runner-up and one other are voted on for lieutenant governor. The de- 
feated man becomes the war captain. Staff officers are appointed by the 
gin’crnor and the war captain. 

The cacique of Isleta is the leader of the pueblo. Theoretically he is 
taken from each of the six corn groups in succession. These groups are 
entirely ceremonial in function. Children are usually dedicated to the 
mother's group. Neither medicine societies nor women’s societies are known 
for Taos, but in Isleta there are two medicine societies which function in 
the solstice ceremonies and which claim powers of magic and of curing. 
Members join by resolution or by a vow during illness. 

Isleta is one tif the two Eastern Pueblos in which we find elections of 
secular officers actually being held according to the old Spanish decree. 
The men of the pueblo elect a governor, a lieutenant governor or right 
hand man, a second lieutenant who is left hand man, six war captains 
(three from each moiety), three Laguna war captains who appoint the 
Laguna dancers and take charge of the Laguna colonists, two sheriffs al- 
ternating each week, two majordomos or ditch bosses, a town crier, and a 
council of twelve men who serve for several years. Ceremonial officers such 
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as the War chief, Katcina chief. Latjuna father. Hunt chief, and \'ari'V.,; 
aseistants to each also serve for life, 

Clan> not eaist in Picuris or in Taos: the term ‘‘clan" i? used f.ir tln- 
ceremoiiiai ttroup. In Isieta, likewise, there are no clans, and Parson- suc- 
gcr-ts that the matrilineal system of the corn group has been taken rone 
from the Western Puebhis. The Isieta corn groups and the Taos "branche.-- 
appear to be generally comparable. Emphasis in membership in Tiva m- 
ganiaations is n '>t on descent but on dedication. Parsons characterizes th. 
Tiwa as m' bilateral 'lescent but favoring the patrilineal. 

This cijncludts a summary of present knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the Eastern villages The most obvious general characteristic of the 
Eastern group, as a whole, is the patrilineal tendency. At hrst glance or.c 
might suspect this to be the effect of Spanish and of American accultura- 
tion, but when these Pueblos are ;een to be patrilineal not only in a custom 
so =.-0]ect to change under modern induence as house ownership but also 
in those c rgamzaticns fundamental to their social e.xistence. such as mme- 
iie- and socieiie.^, the in-tiiution of pairilinc-il\' is seen to be too deepl) 
inc'.'aneo to be the result of contact with European groups. Membership 
rcguii-ticins in these basic organizations would not appear to be liable to 
c'nange, cither from v. ithin or by acculturation. Sibs are usually patrilineal 
ann ;.h little importance ami lew functions. It is apparent that whether the 
lack of importance of sihs i- d.ue to the institution having spread in a more 
or les.s attenuated form frcom the wmlern clan centers t(j the eastern periph- 
erie- or whether it is due merely to Spanish Alexican, and American 
iniiueiii e, they are at present kising even what little importance thev may 
ruice oiict helu. Ihe coung pe.iple frcouently do not know their own sib. 
and even the rdder people rarely hacx* any idea of the sib adiliation of an\'- 
fine outside the iniineoiate family. It might be pointed out, however, that 
whatc'.er the origin of the I.asiern sib^, their importance could scarcely 
nave been ecjual to that d ^ocicties, moieties, or corn gri'Up>, ^incc those 
organizations have coniimied to function forcefullv in spite of the long 
foreign ccuilact. Where clans and jdiratries arc inuiortant for the W e-tern 
Puelilos, the Ea-tcrn group substitutes a dual divi.sion, important cere- 
m.onialiy and in government. 

It 1- the dilierence in concentration of importance in one organization 
or in another which distinguishes the three .subgroups of the Eastern divi- 
sion; the Tew a social organization being based upon the dichotomous 
rnoiety system, the Eastern Keresan on the two kiva-societv svstem, and 
the 7 iwa i/n the ceremonial group-moiety comple.v. All three are using the 
mniet}- jirindpie in one form or another, with varying functions, but this 
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^hiii of function and the consequent rise in importance of Keresan societies 
— 1 of Tiwa corn groups indicates a fundamentally different conception of 
:i:e balance of power in these three linguistic groups. 

THE WESTERN PUEBLOS 

As one leaves the Rio Grande and moves westward, the pueblos of 
jenrez. Laguna, Acoma, Zuni, and finally Hopi with its Tewa neighbor of 
Hano are found to make up a second large division, that of the Western 
Pueblos. Of these six. Laguna and Acoma represent linguistic extensions 
the Keresan pueblos of the East, and Hano an extension of the Eastern 
I'ewa. In these Western Pueblos lie two problems, that of their culture as 
stands and functions today, and that of the amount and kind of accultur- 
ation which has been received from their Indian neighbors and incorpor- 
ated into their own structure. 

In Jemez,*- on the border line between the Eastern and the Western 
Pueblos, clans are recognized as a more important element of social struc- 
ture than they are farther east. Jemez clans are not only matrilineal and 
exogamous, but marriage into the father’s clan is also disapproved. Clans 
likewise carry a religious function in owning the corn ear fetishes, which 
are considered the most sacred possession of the pueblo. They function 
politically, in that the cacique must be selected from a certain clan. Clan 
importance in Jemez is apparently an item of acculturation from the West, 
where clans among the Hopi figure as the most important division of the 
pueblo structure. 

The proximity of Jemez to the Eastern villages might lead one to ex- 
pect a functioning moiety system, but here the only approximation is the 
presence of two clown societies, each serving ceremonially one half year, 
and a patrilineal two kiva system reflecting a feeling for endogamy, in 
that a woman joins her husband’s kiva at marriage. Unfortunately reports 
are vague on these matters and details lacking. 

Government is by a religious hierarchy consisting of the cacicjue, two 
assistants chosen from the Coyote clan, and the Fathers, a group composed 
of the chiefs of all the ceremonial groups and the ex-governors. The pres- 
ence of the cacique is an Eastern trait, but his council of priests is Western. 
The secular government, which is directed by the hierarchy, is composed 
of a governor and lieutenant governor, two war captains, their six as- 
sistants, fiscales, and a sacristan, chosen annually by the hierarchy. This 
reflects the Rio Grande system. 


For the only report on Jemez see Parsons, Pueblo of Jemez. 
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Jemez is a borderline pueblo with about an equal amount of influence 
from the East and from the West. 

In Laguna’® the malrilineal clan is the outstanding feature of social 
life. Its functions are economic, judicial, and ceremonial. The clan head 
holds a position similar to that in Hopi, he has charge of the fetish figures, 
the katcina masks, and the medicine bowls. There is no phratry or moiet;.- 
system, the only hint of dual division of clans being in the two sets of 
dancers who perform in the War and in the Santo dances. 

The native government has been that of a religious hierarchy headed 
by the cacique, but that office has recently lapsed. The cacique was chosen 
by the Cheani, members of the medicine societies. This was made up of 
those who had been cured by a society and apparently about equal to 
the clans in importance. Ten orders of Cheani or medicine societies for- 
merly existed at Laguna, but the split which occurred when a large section 
of the pueblo moved to Isleta left but two curing societies in Laguna. 

The secular government consists of a governor, two lieutenant gover- 
nors, and three war captains, .-^s in Isleta, these officers are actually elected 
annually by a council composed of all the men. Contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, these officers have ritual as well as secular functions. 

The Katcina cult holds the entire pueblo population as members. For- 
merly a clown group and a warriors’ society existed also. 

In .^coma,’’ the other Western Keresan pueblo, clans are matrilineal 
and exogamous, with economic, ritual, and j)o]itica] functions. The cacique 
must be a member of the .Antelope clan. There is specialization of clan 
duties, as in the Hopi system. The only approximation to a dual division 
is in their conservative and liberal political parties. 

The native government is a religious theocracy. The cacique is the re- 
ligious and political head. He selects the principales who iunction for life 
as his council. Other councilors for the governor are the one war chief and 
his two lieutenants. The war chief, the ten little chiefs, and the three 
ceremonial cooks are appointed by the cacique. The secular officers ap- 
pointed annually by the cacique are the go\crnor, his two lieutenants, 
three fiscales, and a ditch boss. The four medicine societies function in 
curing, in special ceremonies, and in holding the power of veto over the 
cacique’s choice of officers. 

The katcina cult, which was carried on by the six kivas (only five 
exist at present;, functions in bringing rain and in increasing crops. Kiva 
membership) is patrilineal. 

iWrsons, Autes o?i Acotr.a and Laguna; Dutton, The Laguna Calendar; Eggan, Social 
UrgiimziUiuii uf the \Ve4ern Fueblod. 

U hite, Summary Report of Field Work atAcoma, The Acoma Indians 
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The patrilineal kiva membership is Eastern and the selection of the 
> ^ i :ue from a certain clan reflects the importance of clans in the West, 
fj.e presence of but one war captain contrasts with the Eastern system, 

. r 1 there are likewise differences in the linking of societies. Acoma is defi- 
t.'eiy Keresan in cultural background, but with a strung superstructure 
1 tVestern traits. 

In Zuni^5 the economic structure is based on the women of the house- 
;.iT ; and the ceremonial structure on the men. The clan is matrilineal and 
jx igamous. The Zufii system differs from the Hopi in lacking a central 
house, clan head, clan council, and clan organization. The clan function 
>: primarily in relation to the Katcina cult, as certain clans kept certain 
- i the most important masks. The relation of the clan to the ceremonial 
‘. rgariization as a whole is through control of a fetish which is kept in one 

the clan households. 

The phratries, which are named for the directions, are primarily cere- 
monial. They were formerly exogamous but are not at present. 

The basis of Zuni ceremonial life and organization is the cult of the 
ancestors, who are more or less confused with the Katcina and with the 
-Min makers. There are six major cults with overlapping functions and 
personnel; the Sun cult in charge of the Pekwin and with the whole pueblo 
ts members; the Uwanami in charge of twelve rain priesthoods; the Kat- 
cina cult carried on by the six kivas; the Katcina Priest cult, made up 
"I men who have impersonated the principal katcinas in their ceremonies; 
'he War God cult which functions as the secular arm of the religious hier- 
archy; and the Beast God cult, in the hands of twelve curing societies. 

The governing heirarchy consists of a council of priests, the Pekwin 
and two other Sun priests, the two Bow priests as e.xecutives, and the heads 
'.'f each kiva division of the Katcina society as advisers. There is no 
cacique, an omission which contrasts with the Eastern Pueblo system. The 
lunctions of this group are making changes in the ceremonial calendar, 
deciding questions of tribal policy, supervising initiations, appointing those 
who shall imjmrsonate the gods, and selecting secular oflicers. 

The secular government consists of a governor, lieutenant governor, and 
eight assistants, who are appointed by the council for an indefinite period 
and who may be removeil from office at any time. They function in settling 
quarrels and property damages, in organizing cooperative work, and in 
dealing with outsiders. 


-\mong the numerous references available on Zuni, some of the best are Stevenson, The 
Jithgieiii J.ife of the Zuhi Child: The Ziihi huluinf, Cushing, Z^uhi Social, Mythical, and 
Pell^wm Syitems: Kroeber, Zuhi Kin and Clan, Bunzel, Introduction to Zuhi Ceremonialism 
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It is difficult to say whether the clan or the household is the basis oi 
Zuni social organization, for this pueblo has a much more closely integrated 
social structure than the pueblos previously examined, and the balance c.i 
power is so distributed that no focus of concentration is immediately 
visible. 

The six Hopi pueblos,*’ while never united, are all of one type of social 
organization, which may be taken as representative for the West, 

The Hopi family is compound and bilateral, matrilocal, and with the 
household as the important economic unit. Clans are matrilineal and com- 
posed of one or more non-selfconscious matrilineal lineages. Each clan has 
specialized functions in the village organization, owns land and springs, 
and recognizes a clan house containing ceremonial paraphernalia which 
pertain to the ceremonies owned by the clan. The position of clan leader is 
hereditary in the chief household of the clan and is handed down to brother 
or to sister's son. 

This clan leader is likewise chief priest of a societv or fraternity 
which carries the same name as the clan but whose membership is not 
identical with that of the clan. One joins through a ceremonial father 
or mother selected from within or from without the clan by one's 
parents. I his fraternity puts on the ceremonies owned by the clan of 
which the leader is a member. The ceremonies are given in a kiva owned 
by the clan and usually bearing the clan name, but with a membership 
drawn, through ceremonial fathers, from various clans. 

The clans are linked into e.xogamous phratries whose chief function is 
marriage control. 

The Hopi type of government is the hierarchy, consisting of a body 
composed of the chief priest of every clan. As the old .Spanish order did 
nut extend \\ estward to Hopi, there is no secular government. 

Ihe kinship system is the most important integrating factor in Hopi 
society. With two small exceptions, there is precise correlation between 
kinship terminology' and behavior. Terminology is basicallv reciprocal ex- 
cept for relatives by alhnity. lather’s and niolher’s parents are not given 
different terms, but their ritual duties are different. Grandparent terms 
are extended to include all old persons. The kinshij) structure is based on 
vertical grouping of relatives in the matrilineal and patrilineal lineages. 

Hanu,*' t he lew a neighbor of Sichimovi, is made up of people whose 

TMiKkrn reftrencts ure Lome, A ulei on IIopi (.lam; Eggan, Social Oreanhation of the 
WeAernPueUu,. 

*' Iricre-.MarreLO, Tei.a Ktmkip Tenm from the Pueblo of Hano Arizona, Parson. 
CeroKuHuLl C iiltiiday uj the of Arizona, Ihggan, op cU, 
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. rccstors moved from the Rio Grande at the time of the Pueblo rebellion 
ni jre than 250 years ago. The kinship system of Hano is now the same as 
li.at of Hopi. Hano clans are similar to Hopi clans in structure and in 
lunction. They have clan houses, masks and paraphernalia, legends, and 
land ownership. In place of the numerous Hopi phratries of linked clans, 
three clans are grouped into one phratry and the other clans are single. 
They also use the Hopi system of clan control of ceremonies, but initiation 
i.nto the fraternities is on the Eastern basis of curing or of trespass rather 
than through the Hopi system of a ceremonial father. 

Following the Rio Grande system, Hano has two kivas, which are more 
important than Hopi kivas in that many of the duties of Hopi fraternities 
are assumed by the Hano kiva groups. There kivas are the center of all 
major activities. Membership is by clan affiliation. 

The governing hierarchy is similar to that of the Hopi, but reflections 
of the Eastern system are seen. The governing body is made up of the 
clan heads plus the kiva chiefs. The functions of these officers are similar 
to those of the Hopi hierarchy. 

In his paper on the Social Structure of the Western Pueblos, Dr Eggan 
has summed up the characteristics of the Western type. Their social 
structure is based upon their kinship system, which universally conforms 
to the Crow-Omaha type, and upon their ceremonial organization. The 
household is composed of a matrilineal lineage or of a part of a lineage. 
This puts a group of women into the position of central core of the house- 
hold. They must look to their husbands for economic support but to their 
brothers, who are members of their own clan, for ritual activities. 

The functioning exogamous matrilineal clan is present in all the Western 
Pueblos and varies little in form, but there is variation in method of organi- 
zation and in its relative importance. 

Hopi, and Hano to a lesser extent, have definite exogamic phratry 
groupings. Zuni formerly had a phratry organization primarily functioning 
for ceremonial purposes. The clan is weaker than at Hopi. 

Laguna has a dual division of clans for certain dances. Clans were 
formerly strong. 

-\coma lacks all phratry or moiety division. One clan, the Antelope, is 
dominant. 

The Ratcina tribal cult is strong in all the Western pueblos. 

Curing is largely an individual matter among the Hopi. Rain making 
ts the function of the fraternities. The Zuni have both curing and rain 
priesthoods. Curing is the dominant function of the Acoma and Laguna 
societies, but they seem to have rain making power also. 
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The ceremonial organization is fundamentally related to the clan sys- 
tem. In Hopi the clan controls the clan ceremonies and keeps the requisite 
paraphernalia in a clan household. In the other Western pueblos the basic 
fetish is kept within the clan or within a certain lineage and household oi 
that clan. The ceremonial calendar is based on the two halves of the year 
set by the solstices. Initiation into ceremonial groups is based on the se- 
lection of a ceremonial father. 

In each pueblo the kinship system is tied up with the clan, fraternity, 
and kiva groups, although the range and nature of kinship extensions varies 
from pueblo to pueblo. Each form of organization overlaps the others in 
membership and functions, and hence, with the kinship system, forms a 
strongly integrated social structure. 

SUMM-\RY .\XD COXCLUSIOXS 

For a long period many of those interested primarily in other fields of 
Southwestern anthropology have spoken of the pueblo social system and 
type of government as if there were but one, and that one founded on 
matrilineal exogamous clans, governed by a council of clan representatives, 
and living in houses owned by the women of a socialistic Eden where the 
aged as well as widows and orphans were never in want of provision. 

This, with the addition of a few traits such as the phratry system, clan 
ownership of ceremonies, inherited clan leadership of fraternities, and em- 
phasis upon the ceremonial father, chosen within or without the clan, as 
sponsor for initiation of a child into fraternity and kiva organizations, pro- 
vides a fairly accurate picture of the Western Pueblo system as represented 
by Hopi. It was the Hopi system which was studied by the early South- 
western anthropologists. Since the material culture of Eastern and of 
Western Pueblos was similar enough to fall into one classification, it was 
generally supposed, by inference, that the social systems of all were like- 
wise of C)ne type and might be characterized bv descriptions of Hopi. This 
popular mistake and its implications become apparent when one examines 
in detail the sections on social organization and government found in the 
more recent reports on the Pueblos, both of Arizona and of New Mexico. 
While m.any of these rej)orts leave something to be desired, one can sketch 
the general divisions of Pueblo groups on the basis of distinctive social or- 
ganization, one of the most intimate manifestationsof the culture of a group. 

These divisions are; an Eastern group taking in the Rio Grande Pueblos 
and Santa .^na and Zia, and a W estern group including Hopi, Zuni, .Acoma, 
Laguna, and Jemez. 

The W estern group is characterized by the above description. The 
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r.Asiern group contrasts with the Western in emphasis on patrilineity, in 
i,e moiety rather than the phratry system, entrance into societies through 
i.irilineal inheritance or through trapping or curing, and the non-impor- 
_,iT::e of clans, whose functions are taken over bc' moieties, societies, or 
Aim groups. 

Within these two large groups, the Pueblos appear to divide on social 
: rganization into the same divisions as those previously set off on the basis 
i linguistic affiliation. The Western group, containing Hopi and Zuni, the 
;wo Western Keresan pueblos of Acoma and Laguna, and the Towa village 
c: Jemez, divides into four sub-types of social structure. The Eastern group 
:i the Tewa, Eastern Keresans, and Tiwa divides into three sub-types of 
social structure. The Western Keresan villages and the Western Tewa vil- 
lage of Hano show almost as many Eastern as Western traits. It is ap- 
parent that as one moves westward from the Rio Grande, center of the 
Eastern type, the Pueblos, while holding to many Rio Grande characteris- 
tics, have picked up an increasing number of Western characteristics from 
their neighbors. 

It would appear that more than one group of people with different 
languages and different conceptions of social organization settled in the 
prehistoric Southwest. The exact correlation between linguistic stock and 
social structure in the Eastern Pueblos, and the remnants of Eastern Kere- 
san and Eastern Tewa social structure in the Western Keresan and the 
Western Tewa villages suggest that the people who settled down as Pueblo 
agriculturists drifted into the region from various sources with various 
tongues. Those of each stock retained remnants of their old social organi- 
zation, modifying it to suit new needs of communal life and, over a period 
of Centuries, changing from the parent type in proportion to the nearness 
Or the isolation of each pueblo from the parent group and to the strength 
of influence exerted upon them by other neighboring groups. The linguistic 
groups in the east modified their old institutions and adopted new ones, 
but through their close inter-influence they retained a general Eastern 
type within their collective systems of sub-types. In the west, Zuhi and 
Hopi developed their sub-types and so influenced the isolated Western 
Keresan villages, the Towa village of Jemez, and the Tewa village of Hano 
that these modified their original social systems and acquired a distinct 
western veneer. 

Excellent evidences of these cultural processes are to be seen if one 
looks for acculturation in studies of the Tewa who settled at Hano on the 
first Hopi mesa during the Spanish period,*^ of the Laguna migrants who 


See references for the section on llano. 
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moved to lileta ia lS79d^ and in similar studies of the Rio Grande villages 
on '.vhom a Spanish decree forced a supposedly democratic secular govern- 
ment, the s}-stem resulting from that one decree varying in every group ac- 
cording to its previous type of organization. 

When and from where did these groups enter the Southwest? These 
are problems on which archaeology and linguistics may indirectly throv 
some further light, although it is doubtful that we can ever answer the 
questions with certainty. Strong’s theory of the linkage with southern 
California and of the development of both Eastern and Western Pueblo 
groups ill situ appears too simple an explanation to fit the data known ai 
present. It seems more reasonable to postulate at least two different places 
of origin for the cultures we know as Pueblo. 

The recent work-'" by Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin on the Mogollon cul- 
ture of southwestern Xew Mexico and on survevs from Texas to the IMis- 
sissippi \ alley, has convinced them of the possibility and perhaps of the 
probability that at least some of the migrants into the Southwest before 
the period of Pueblo I came from the east. Unfortunately most of the 
eastern periphery of the Pueblo region has escaped all but cursory examina- 
ti<.in or more might be said on this subject. Kidder’s latest book on Pecos 
suggests eastern origin of some of the Rio Grande prehistoric groups.-- 

Looking for the linguistic affiliations of our two large groups of Pueblos, 
we find that the Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa are branches of the Tanoan stock 
which has been linked with the Kiowa stock of the Plains and listed as 
Kiowa-Tanoan,-- The Keresan has recently been tied to the Hokan-Siouan 
stock, many of whose members are likewise now found on the plains. The 
W estern lanoan and Keresan pueblos, as has been already described, show 
remnants of the Eastern system with superimposed Western traits, pre- 
sumably borrowed from their Western neighbors. 

The Shoshoneans, represented among the Pueldos bv the Hopi, are of 
the large Uto-Aztecan linguistic stock, among the southern groups oi 
vhich one finds the patrilineal system generally dominant. In contrast, the 
matrilincal family, clan, and exogamous phratry are the high points of the 
Hopi .-odal system and appear to have spread from them to their neighbors. 


See references for I.aguna and for Isleta. 


Since the completion of this paper, Vfiss Xan Glenn has jireparc-d a thesis for the Uni- 
sit\ of Xc'.c Mexico ^living detailed comparisons of the social organi/atitm of the Pueblos 
anri v,nie of the Phiin, groups, with prococatic e results 

Ifaurc, Thr Culture of Suuthicestern \e\j Mexico. 

=* Kidder and .Shepherd, The Pottery of Pecoi,\cA 2, p. 596 
“ ::^apir, L entral and orth American Languages 
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The data at hand would appear to indicate that in prehistoric times, 

= -ihly even as early as Pueblo I or before, people drifted into New 
llexico from the east and into Arizona from the north or south. They 
' r uyht with them linguistic and cultural heritages, both of which were 
irjely modified by their subsequent isolation from the parent groups and 
':y the influence of their neighbors. The Basket Makers encountered by 
th.'Se who were to become the carriers of Pueblo culture may themselves 
ut ve been of more than one stock and from different regions, and handing 
otiwn different customs. .\t any rate, at least two large groups, one with 
number of divisions, now stand as the remnants of the prehistoric people 
•’oi'se material culture elements can be traced step by step up to the 
.'oodern period. It seems probable that, in general, the linguistic stocks as 
well as the main items of the present social systems were likewise character- 
U'tic of the ancestors of these people. 

The ancestors of the Eastern Pueblos may have been Plains groups 
who came into the Rio Grande and adjoining districts in several migrations 
and settled to a sedentary agricultural mode of e.xistence with the attend- 
ant development of arts, crafts, and ceremonialism. Into what is now 
.Arizona, probably came immigrants of Uto-Aztecan stock, people who 
lound satisfaction in the relative peace and plenty of farm life. People of 
other stocks or of other divisions of these stocks likewise may have com- 
prised a part of the prehistoric Southwestern population but eventually 
died out altogether or were absorbed and lost their identity in the remain- 
ing stronger groups. 

-Although the present Pueblo culture pattern is predominantly Ap- 
pulonian-^ in contrast to the Dionysian pattern of the Plains, such a change 
might be expected of a people who chose a communal agricultural life, 
’.vhere the welfare of the group rather than the prowess of the individual 
must be stressed for the internal social unity necessary for that type of 
existence. 
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Xotes OK Hopi ChiK: (.Same series, \'u! 30, Pt 6, 1626), 

Parsons, E, C Xutee on .Acuma and J.agnna (.A.A 20, pp. 102--30, 161 s) 

-Vw/ej on Ideta, Santa .-Ina, and .-Icoma (.\.A 22, pp 56-66, 16201 
Xotes on Pa/; lelipe and Santo Domingo {\\ 2b, pp 435-64, 162 1) 

2'etoa Kin,Clan,and Mo.ei : {\.\2t),\>p 333 36, \'>2Aj 
Tei~a Mothers and Children (Man, Vol 24, pp 143-51, 1''24) 

The Piiehlo of J ei/iez (.Xevv IIa\ en, 1625) 

Ceremonial Calendar of the 1 e:oa of Arizona (\.\ 23, p() 206-26, 1620) 

'1 he Laguna Migration to Ideta (.A.V 30, pp 602-1 i, 162.s) 

Social Urgantz ition of the 1 ei. i of Xez. Mealco (.\l.\ \ \ 16, 1626,1 
Ideta (RBAF 47, pp, 163-466, 1632) 

Taos P.ieblu ((jeneral 3eries in ,\nthrupuliig_\ , .X'.j 2, 1630) 

3apir, Eduard Central and Xurth American /.anguages (Ene\ clopedia Bnltauica, 14tli ed , 
p 133, 1626), 

btev cijsuii, .M. C. The Religious iafe cf the Zuni t hild ( KltAK 5, pp 5 1 i -55, 1 c-c / ) 

1 he Sia (RB.M) 11, pp 3-157, 1 . 364 ) 

TheZuCn Indians fRB.\E 2\ pp 3 003 , \'A)A) 

•Ctronp, \V D A n A naly\is of Soiithioederii Siicii ty (W 2'>, \)[> 1 01,1627) 

\\ hite, Leslie .\ Summars Report of Field II orL at Acaina (,V,V 30, pp 556-63, I'tic) 

The Pueido of San Felipe (M.VV.V 33, 1632) 

The Acunia Indians (RB.\E 47, pp 17-162, 1632). 

7 he Pueblo of Santo Domingo, Xeu Mexico (M.A,-\.\ 43, 16,15). 

LLvi'vlrsiiy or Xtu VIe.mco 
.A i.ui 1,'L ERi,)LK, Xhw Mexico 



. HE SCIENTIFIC INFLUENCE OF 

-HK GRAFTON ELLIOT SMITH By T. WINGATE TUDD 

T he CDiilribuiions to science made by Grafton Elliot Smith were en- 
hanced by four attributes: a vivid personality which infused en- 
.-U^iasm and commanded respect, a clear, forceful and intriguing literarv 
' vie, a gift of black and white draughtsmanship which was used to sim- 
,-E:/ his observations and interpretations, and a Bentham-like insistence 
; :he practical issues in every study. 

In the long series of publications standing to his name there is a very 
--•anite continuity linking in easy and obviously natural sequence suc- 
rSiive articles on mammalian ecology, neurology, physical anthropology, 

. 'vi cultural anthropology. In this recital of research achievement refer- 
.;.ce is made merely to those writings which most clearly summarize 
E'.liot Smith’s enrichment of our scientific knowledge and mark important 
^.hases of his own progress. The essential feature in the long train of evi- 
vence secured and presented by this acute thinker is its pioneer character. 
Ma^ses of conflicting misinformation clog the progress of any e.vplorer in 
ciicharted areas. Those who were nearest to Elliot Smith best realize his 
.;ncanny instinct for pursuing the course which leads to complete and 
^ausfying solution of the problems he undertook, .^nti as his experience 
grew he unhesitatingly plunged into ever more involved confusions, clari- 
tying where clarification is possible and formulating the course which fur- 
ther studies must take where the limits of available knowledge still render 
clarification unattainable. 

His first published essay dealt with the sympathetic nervous system, 
that adjustor of personality and social integration , a theme which, through- 
out his brilliant career, he undeviatingly pursued even to its ramifications 
in the development of human society and culture. 

In 1894 Elliot Smith began to publish his observations on the brains 
>'i the very primitive jiouched and egg-laying marsupials of .\ustralia.* pil- 
'urying as he went the nonsense that had so far passed muster for science, 
and relating the structure of their brain to the conditions of their environ- 
ment. lie paid special attention therefore to the smell-brain by which 
these animals make their adjustment to the conditions of life. There could 
indeed be no field of study more favorable to the investigation of this 
problem, for the oral sense of the Platypus is greatly developed whereas 

1.-1 Frelimi}tdr\' Coinniunicdtion Vpon the Cerebral Co>ni:ssures of the .o.th 

opeeul Referei’ce to the M onotreinata and Marsupialia (rroteediugs, l.inn.tan Society of New 
^outh Wales, Vol 9, pp 035-57, 1394). 
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that o: the Spinv Anteater is markedly atrophied. The fortunate accidcn: 
of leisure, arising from vouihfulness in the general practice of medic:ri;, 
v.’hich directed Elliot Smith’s attention to these lowly mammals thus car 
to be of profound signihcance in determining the course of his further 
studies. 

The opportunity of coming to London as a young man was followed oy 
the opportunity to set in order the great collection of mammalian brains nt 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. It is in the catalogue wliicn 
he made for this collection- that one can find the germ of every interpreta- 
tion which Elliot Smith developed in a host of special studies published i.t 
English and German journals. 

Fresh from this work Elliot Smith went to Cairo as Professor of Anat- 
omy in the Government Medical School newly established by Lord Cromer 
and in the autopsy room of the hospital there he found a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to stud}' the human brain. Whereas Brodmann and Campbell, from 
paucity of materia!, had to devote their attention to the slow procedures 
of histology, Elliot Smith, with hundreds of brains at his disposal every 
\-ear, was able to cover a vastly greater material by simplified methods oi 
groiS dissection, and thus produced the convincing ecddence till then lack- 
ing but absolutely essential to the elucidation of human brain structure 
as a basis for the study of function. It was his classic paper on the occipital 
region of the human brain' which won him the Chair of Anatomy at Man- 
chester University. Shortly after returning to England Elliot Smith sum- 
marised the results of his years of study in Cairo in a very significant senes 
of .Arris and Gale Lectures.’ His presiiJential address to Section H of the 
British Association in 1912 laid the foundation not only for a heightened 
activity into the story of the evolution of form and function but also tor 
the endocranial cast as a reliable record of brain configuration.'’ 

louring his .sojourn in Cairo the British Government resolved on the 
construction of the Assuan L)am.This necessitated the scientific e.xamina- 
lion of the horde.s of ancient Egyptians buried in the area to be submerged. 

^ Descriptiie and Illustrated Catalogue of the Physiological Senes of Comparative Anatoyay 
CoKtaiaed in ike Museum of the Royal Cidlege of tnirgeons of Lrigljrid (^LcHdoti, \’ul d, pp. 

25 , 13 ^- 451 , m2) 

^ 'studies ir. tim Morphology of the IJumaa Brain, icith Special Reference to that oj the 
Lg'.'pliui] So 1: 2 he Occipital Region (Rccuriis, K;. 5 yptiaa Cio\crnmcnt Schuu! of Muditine 
\ ol 2, pp 3 2^-7 A, 

1 he ArrS and (/ale LeUure^ on Cnjine Proiie*-is Relating to the rlioliition (f the Bra:’’ 
fLancet, Vol l,pp ] o, 146 5 y 221-27, 

Adflrc' t" hia A athrupological Settion (Reports, RritiAii Assuciation lor the Aihance- 
ment of 5ucHl'-, if, Dundee, pp 575-93,1*^121. 
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- ; e main this task fell to Elliot Smith who therefore learned at high 

. ' the physical characters of successive generations of these people 
__ Ling over four millenia, and the results of this study vcere compiletl 
- the Xubian Survey.® At the same time Elliot Smith obtained the privi- 
. . . " . ! examining the Rfiyal iMummies' and to him is due the creilit for first 
i c X-rays in the elucidation of mummies of which sentiment forbade the 
rapping. These experiences resulted in the I'tublin address of 1Q08 at 
British Association, an address which contains the germ of so many of 
r i'ieas which later played an important role in his interpretations on 
"■are.® 

olcssrs Harper then asked Elliot Smith to formulate his findings cm the 
..-.o.un of the physical to the cultural characteristics of the ancient 
.■igyptians and thiswas done in an unpretentious Uttlevolume of stimulating 
■■'ight and inquiry.® 

It was at this time that Elliot Smith’s imaginative faculty portrayed 
Egypt as a depository of the evidence of human culture. At that time the 
.".imry of Sumer and more ancient cultures was not known. Elliot Smith 
t-wigni/ed in the trade routes of Eg_vpt and her military dominance at 
-Jitaiii perioils of history a ptuent influence in the development of 
--i.unan society and a stimulus for the diffusion of culture. He demanded 
’ntt this stimulus be rovieeved dispassionately and the whole coutse of 
uliural development be reinvestigated from the practical standpoint. 
Inai opinion is dit-ided upem some of his claims is no disqualification of 
’'.'-p central contention that this >ubjett will bear much further t.xaininalion 
in the light of our rapidly increasing understanding. The first essay in this 
'iircclii m was made at a meeting of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
=. ])hieal Society in 1915 and publi^hed in its proceedings.’'’ The most ma- 
’. '.re and philosophic exjtosilinn is to be found in his volume on llum<in 
IlGtniy pubMshcil in 192‘b’‘ 

° \\ itld F WoP-ii Jnne-^. Rt-p -'ft o,' foe Hwidn Rcn.'iiw^ (in ^ ur:c\ of 

r‘ ,r Cairo, \'r4 2, 

‘ rhe R: yol U.-L'r’-'j’MM' iC\ita’i>LCi!e i^cnCral des anti{|uitie£ Jbp-\ptFnnt.a du Musyc da 
• lo', ('ainy 1012; 

' i >'t III y-'r v' of \f liO’’' ! ’■Oiitio" lO r<^\'pi (Rtport^, H^Li5^h Ass'ioiatii »n lor the Ad\ an. c- 
' ni of S( 1C3H (, _ ) )ahliii, p S47, 

'■ I Eyypl.<h'~ d’-a ihr.r !> 'oc-lo Upoo tno C *: I z:t' •}, of t'orope 

I'Oli 

I 'or M igrdt'.i’KA (T ]■. irlv C ulfurt , </ Piiniy ff the S:yr'%ta):ce vp ihc iifoyrophic :l 
' “P iiir Vr^iciict <f M uDJo'.fC’itior. o.s> of the M lyrx’t o) i of Ptople^ o./-d the . ’ 

rt,,> (. do.d Bthrf ^Alanioir^ and Pnii codings, Alarieliesit r 1 itcrary anti Philo-opha a; 

"obicU, \()1 5'A Fl 2 191 Si 

IliiK'dfi Ilisiury C\cv. l‘>2*Ji 
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It was a matter of unconcern to Elliot Smith how far his conlemporane; 
might agree or differ provided only that they kept undimmed a willing- 
ness to examine new data without prejudice and a flexibility of mind which 
makes for progress in human understanding, necessary qualiffcations icir 
scientific endeavor with which, by his attitude to his own work and by 
his friendly discussion of their problems, he profoundly impressed all his 
pupils. 

Western Reserve L’niversitv 
Clevel.and, Ohio 



By A. L KROEBER 


IH'JMAS TALBOT WATERAIAX 

i, I 7ITH the death of Thomas Talbot Waterman in Honolulu on January 
'f ’ 6, 1936, there passed one of the vivid figures of American anthropol- 
cv and one of its great teachers. 

Waterman was born April 23, 1885, at Hamilton, Missouri, as the 
. angest of ten children of John Hayes Waterman, an Episcopalian clergy- 
-- :n of New England ancestry, and Catherine Shields Church of Missis- 
Most of his youth was spent in California, especially at Fresno. Des- 
-irwd by family tradition for a clergyman’s career — his older brothers hav- 
o'lg successively passed the obligation on — he graduated from the Univer- 
t '.y of California in 1907 with Hebrew as his major subject. His philological 
studies led him into a course in e.xperimental phonetics offered by P. E. 

' .'uddard, whom he then accompanied on a field trip as assistant in record- 
ing California .Athabascan dialects. This experience was decisive in divert- 
ng him from divinity to anthropology. He spent 1909-10 at Columbia 
L'niversity and received its Ph.D. under Boas in 1913. 

-At the University of California he was Museum .Assistant 1907-09, 
Instructor and Assistant Curator 1910-14, .Assistant Professor 1914-18, 
Associate Professor 1920-21. From 1918 to 1920 he served as Associate 
Professor at the University of Washington. .A period of restlessness had 
oy now set in. He left his professorship at Berkeley for a position at the 
ileye Museum, this for a connection with the Bureau of Ethnology, then 
lor the technical directorship of the National Museum of Guatemala, 
ujining to temporary rest again at Fresno State College, where he remained 
until 1927 teaching geology, geography, and anthropology. .After a year 
at the University of .Arizona, he went to Honolulu where he taught in the 
1 errltorial Normal College and University of Hawaii, engaged in newspaper 
and public relations work, and was appointed Territorial .Archivist a few 
months before his death in 1936, 

Waterman was twice married; in 1910 to Grace Godwin, to whom were 
bom Helen Alaria in 1913 and Thomas T., Jr., in 1916; and to Ruth 
Uulaney in 1927 ; all of whom survive him. 

Waterman was first of all a brilliant, incisive, colorful teacher, rarely 
=; stematic and sometimes erratic, but extraordinarily stimulating. To 
literally thousands of students he remains an unforgettable memory and 
inspiration, who matle anthrope)logv mean something real to them to this 
day. The foundational e'ourse at California is his creation, he supplied its 
imagination, drive, and appeal, the present writer the framework and bal- 
last. The Source Book in Anthropology, issued first by the Lniversity and 
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then in thoroughly revised form by a publisher, is the product of thh- 
cooperation, but it was Waterman's brain child. 

In his professional work, he loved concrete facts and sharply deiine . 
findings, both presented with the same clean-cut picturesqueness who.': 
characterized him on the lecture platform and in intimate conversati' ; 
His range of interest was wide: folk-lore, Aztec antiquities, Diegueno a: 
iJuwamish ritual, Yana history, Yurok geography and institutions, IMak. 
whaling, Paiute phonetics and Yurok affixes, native American house lyj 
and poetry, Shakerism, Pueblo pottery ornament, race classification and il.r 
negrio At times his passion for llam.ing clarity led him into over-simplinc..- 
tion of situations; but with the compensation of lifting essentials into sha’-;' 
relief. 

Waterman was simple, sincere, direct, alts ays vigorous, often drastic 
.\uances were not for him, and he could travel only the straightest path^ 
Lut'alty was spontaneous in his nature, as wa? courage. Some were c.- 
iended by his brusqueness, administrators were often puzzled by his appar 
eni reversals, but most men and worrien felt fur him a powerful am. 
u n w a V e r i n g a ft e c t i o n . 

.VMIIROPOLUGIC.VL BIBLIUUK.-tPHV 
Book: 

So.irc: Book in Arth'-opot.^iy [With \ ], Kroebor] (Ynit cr.>itv of Californiti Syllabus Seri.-. 
Xo iiy 1Q20). 

‘^.mree Book :n A'^'Afop.ili^y [a separate work from the last, with .-V L Kroeberj (.Xew Vor-. 
P/.'c .tuzj of hioi (-Ms. lon'plcted in lOtoj 

.".•Jc-/ O', tie .1 roeni-.;,: Lidi.v (,M^ tompleted la ]OiS) 

h: .4n:t:r:caK Ai'.throp'Ju^-.'l 

A/.:f.:i' tf t'n ifissioo lodfi,: Cre.ilio,: ^tor\ i\ii II. lUO'b 
ooo-e Lu'Uir'.'lnioH in X ’0rt!r..p4 i o.id .\rt i\oi 2S, 1021) 

Ifni,!:', rf ll’o '-J,- F.-.oii, ,, (Vi.l 26, 1024 ) 

1 />. S .O"!''.: _ it” , ry too IJino m Rnoc iin.I D: .Ir'i'ution (t'ol 2t). 1024) 

.A 0 ' r.c.:i- I .-d' in R'lOtry [w'lih ¥. 1. W.alt. ,!![ (\'o! 27. 1021} 

1 .'//.us t to X'l I 1 nn'i '•t^ho'irin^ Art'-i^ tn' Xurilrofti rn Lnl:for''in t\ o' 27, lOJ.^J 
1 ’-t .inn trct nr t’ne .1 •roric.in ftid-'iK f\4,l 20 1027) 

C '‘H.nr lloriZ'.,,: ir. the .Ouuihnt ■ I (Vo! .11, 1020j 

I !. Joiirn,il of .in'nric'ir folk I "rc 

iJ.cOueA',' Lic'i . ' C'lt-.'n 'oln a '-t',: tki (''inlir d I’oinE (\’ol 21, lOO.sj 

J A f.' : El' , I f,.lk : do ,,i t,io \.ir.ii .\io'rU''r Ind.'Lr: 1 1 toctor's Disiri t . 

tr.nj I \ o! 27 l'M4i 

In f n'.'-r ily 'f t ‘d’i"r ufi I* id'lifiti'jni in .linorioin .-IndoiO'do:: O'ld ElhnoI'''dn 
l/'t Ai!:y:<,.' I'riclico.. of thz Ditdiion-i Iiidin,-, | Voi s, ]>)\U) 
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. :ii:c Elcir.eiits of the Xorlhent Paiute Language (Vol, 10, 1911), 
eit'on of the Day-Aigns In the A:tec Manuscripts (,Vul 11, 1916) 

' Coi-tribntioH to the Study of Ancient Mexican Sociiil Organization (Vnl 12, 1917) 
■ lo, 1915). 

. ■ - Geography (Vol, 19, 1920) 

■ -- AfXes (Vol 20, 1923). 

. ' Marriages (with .A L Kroeberl (Vol. 35, 1934) 

- ; l-ipel Fish Dam (with A. L KroeberJ (In press) 

I Indidjt Xotes and Monographs, Museum of American Indian, Hsye Foundation 

- f Canoes on Puget Sound [with Geraldine Coffin] (1920) 

o. Houses of Western Xorth -America [with collaborators] (1921) 

. Il.y.ces of Puget Sound [with Ruth Greiner] (1921). 

F-irzphernalia of the Dir-aniish "Spirit Canoe" Ceremony (Vol 7, 19501 
; -.ctai Designs in Soutbs-'estern Pottery (Vol. 8, 1950). 

In .hiiiual Report of the Smithsonian Institution 

s s'r'-i Peligio,: of Puget Sound (Report for 1922, pp 499-507, 1924) 

-4 Indian Duellings (Reportfor 1924. pp. 461-85, 1925) 

In L'niversity of Washington Piihlications in Anthropology 
V, 'll, ding Equipment of the Makah Indians (Vol 1, 1920). 

In Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Xat.iral Hidory 

- - 'G'stions from the Hudson Bay Esk,mo (Vol. 4. 1910) 

In American Xatiiralist 
'■.tlvtion of the Chin (Vol 50, 1916). 

Tn Art and Archaeology 

t It Feathered Snake of the Winds (Vol 20. 1925). 

In Geographical Rczie'.o 

'■ :rtl: American Indian Dzoellings (Vol 14, 1924). 

UxiVERSITV OF CtllH.lRXI.t 
BeRKELF.V, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Societ> of Washington at its annual meeting held on January Id T- ■' 
elected the following otHcers for the ensuing year: President, Frank H. H Roberts, Jr , 1 
Presidert, Henry B. Collins, Jr , Secretary. Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T Dale Steuar; 
Vice-President of the Washington Academy of Science^, Frank H H Roberts, Jr., Member- 
the Board of dfaragers, George S, Duncan, Frank il. Setzler, Herbert W Krieger, Julian K 
Steward, and W. D Strong 

report of the membership and activities of the Society since the annual meeting heid et 
January 21, follows: 

Membership. 

Li.fe members 
.\ctive members 
Associate menAers 
Honorary members 
Corresponding members 

Total 

New Members 
Acthe members 
.Associate members 

I otal . 


U 

IS 

IS 

92 

2 

2 

4 


bo far as the Secretary is aware, our Society was fortunate in not losing a single member 
either through death, transfer, or resignation 

-Afembers elected during the year were; Dr Julian H Steward, Mr C. Martin Wilbur 


MrH Summerheld Day, and Mr F F. Newcomb 

'J'he linantial statement (Treasurer's report) is as follciw.s. 

Fund' invested m Perpetual Building .Association SI, 2.^9 1, 

21 shares Washington .‘sanitary Improvement Co , par \alue SIO per share 210 0(' 

2 shares Washington .Sanitary Housing Co , par value SlOO per share 200 0(i 

Cash in bank . lOo A 


Total S2.004 3’ 

Bills out'tanfhng 


To 

Amerif an Anthnipolngital Assuciatioii 

S65 

,00 

To 

printer 

4 

00 

To 

Seerctar}' 


bb 

To 

Trea^u ror 

1 

02 


'i otal 

S70 

Ss 


Net balance SL'Avi 4,' 


I'apers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows 
January' 21, I'Hfi, bOlrd regular meeting, .Are haeoiogical Horizons in Florida, b}' A1 AA 
^'irling. Chief Bureau of .American Lthnology 

I ebruaec ]s. 1030. Otidtli regular meeting, Peabody Museum's Jeddito A’alict' F.xpcditinn 
19 3,3 by J.O Hrcw,Pcabod> .Museum, Cambridge, .Mass I luring the .same meeting T .Mifhel- 
sc.n, Tthnologist, Burtau of .American F.thnfilogy, pave a summarv of the results of his I'fw 
.'tudics among the tribes of the Hudson Bay region 
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17. 1930. 665ih regular meeting, Pninithe Lan*! Tenure, by Jonn Tvl Conper, 
Unieersity. Washington, D C. 

21 , 1930. 660th rcitular meeting. Recent I)i5Co\cricb' X- nder ( jround and L nder W ater 
htrccbtovrn and Vorkto’An, Va , by B ]'lu\ d I'liekineer. Superintendent. C‘’'ioriial Xational 
_2.:'mnenl \'erne L Chatelain, Xationai bark ^'er^ue spoke .m the various parks being 
, r ' ped b> the Xatuinal Park >er\iee. 

■ ‘cu ber 20. 1936, OoTth regular- meeting. The 1930 >eas(m's Pudd Work in Ma^ka. by Ales 
_d“i ' "Ca Curator of Ph^ sical Anthropoloav, L'. S Xationai ^luseum This vs as a joint Smith- 
' -Anthropulogi'^al Society of Washington lee'turc 

7\''veraber 17, 1936. 06Stb regular meeting, ArchenR-gical Investigations in Xorthern 
n Xras. bv W D Str(jng. Anthropel'jgist. Bureau of .\nierican Ethmloc)'. 
b^cember 15, 1936, 669th regular meeting. Mediac\al and Afodern Witchcraft, by George 
' iCincan, Professor of Kg'cpiology and Ass>riuIogy, C>raduatc Schoel of American C ni\ er- 
5 , Washington, D. C 

-\i! re 2 ular meetings nf the Society were held in Room 43 of the C S Xatif-'p-al ^fuseum 
- .-.e Smithsonian-Anthropological Society of W ashinglon lecture by Dr HrlUfka was delivered 
L n t Auditorium 

F. M. .SrTZLi.s, Secrel'iry 

FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL STATES 
BRANCH, AMERICAN ANTHROTOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

The annual meetinjr of the Centra! States Branch was held on Friday and Saturday, 
'ipr.l 10-llth, at Northwestern Uni\ ersity. Evanston, Illinois. 

TROCRAM 

Eridw. Apkii 10 th, 10:00 A.M 

President Robert Kediield in the chair. Ihere were appointed Nominating Committee 
\IcRern (chairman'), Herskovits, Outhe. Resolutions Committee Martin (chairman), F.ggan, 
•'Over, Auditin,g Committee Linton (chairman), (irconnum, Webb The following papers 
were read 

Swt H. I ULLiiR, Recent Progress in Near l-.ast Prehistory 

K i.vRT Mi'CoKMt k AntMs, Recent Contributions to Archaeology in \ugoslavia 
M tKi.sKiT Knt-biru, Racial llair t'lassilkalion 
Am. is Bi n fk. Some Indian Trade ttbjccts 

1 FF.n Loi.w. Historii Changes in the Choetaw Kinship Sestom 
) R R-\ih 1 ifff.-Bri iW X, The Present stale of Anthropological Studies in China 
if iPFv Hi;iir.R. The Ilokan AlVilialioiis of Tonkawa 

2.fX) P M 

sroi 1, Vtlili.iTion., of Certain Type, of \\ isconsin ( opper Implements 
f M-'i Lsovn, Masonre d eCnni. jue. <it Eowr\ Ruin 
ItoF'i. 1 Mini k, '1 he Kincaul Site 

J lip I V. n i\ 111 F K\ , I'.M a\ at ion of a lliinal Mound in Central Missouri 

l- II '.Ri I - R Ki,\i \ \\ .lodkind Village Site 

I), \\ Jl M.K, LokUeil C.inimiinitu s in Lalir.idor 

ff C Sill iKiiM , The Eols'.m Phenomena as Seen from ( )hio 

P M 

\ banquet was tenilere.I to out-of-town guests in the t.corgi.in Hotel b> Northwestern 
I nnersity The addrt ss ..f the e\ ening iollowed. R alph Lint. 'X, Culture’ and How to Studs It 
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S'iTLRD^\, April 11th, 9; JO A A1 

It L- C' LLi; 3. The i .h st Dunec t'uits amon^ the Rio'.va 
h ',:f ; r-L\r''\. 'hpc; on the I'aniily 

''f T HlL'L 'Mt-, \ Ah'ti- _.L ■ Won'.n Marriatje' in Dahomey 

Wit : --'-PH TaPh, '.'ire I'ha=e? of Reiioion m. Ahirth \merioa and Historical Reoonst 

\\ LteTD V\ ,PXLP The ■'ixTa! C ■r.haui-jtion “f Alacic in Xorth Australia 

11 ->0 AM. 


.\t the annuai Bueir.e'= Mcetin?, the reading of minutc.s v.as dispensed v. ith I he 
tar' s repett shotved 2 Honorary, A) .Vrttve, ar,! 22 .Vssc/ciate Members, a tcLal of 1'*' .e 
aairi ti I'- oxer I'Da The report was accepted 

L'iiairiuan Martin <>/ the Kcseliitior.s Committee reported the following resoiur.o-: 

i tin r a'h'ptP'''. Motion pri'.aihd 

R- e.'-o: Tliat the C. otral 'tates Umni h if th.e.\n:ericanAnthropoIogica!.A.sSL.;a'-.- 
f'pre.ssc-s Us jpprei iation o; the iaopitalitx ai eicded it by the Department of .-VnlhroL . l . 
C'f -North .xestern Urixersity and is partkti'arly grateful to Dr Melxdlle Herskoxits a'U 
oolicdgues for their efforts in arranging a very successsful meeting 

Re.Avt'd That the Centra! 'tates Branch of the .American Anthropological .AsSoCoi:. 
rt-ra- the loss it has sustained th.rough the death of its esteemed tr ember. Dr Otto L Schr.-. 

A.V oRed Thar the (i'entra! dtati < ttran- h of the .Amcican .Anthropological Associatir.n 
presses its deep sense of berraxerient at the death of one of its most distinguished mernl..- 
Dr Jar.ios Henry Brea.sted 

The report of the Treasurer sho.ved- 

Rcceiph 


Cj'h in bank as of last rcpoit fMay 1. lO.'?! 
Dues clleeted and deposited, to -\pril 1, ItCO 

Total , 


SJ'kl 76 
297 no 

>690 h 


Dr-bur-emer'l; 

Iiov.aguie Comr.ierc!;.! P-ress. prograrris 
(no it I o\, expei'.'i.:, IhHan.d lojs 
Duc', Imeriiaii Ixihiiologii al '-oeiety 
rnifs, .Xr’irri' .ir Xiu! o,j,i,l..ei' a! ,\~siii lation 

Tot.il 

balaiiee ill Bank as of .\pn! 1, 1916 


,s 20 20 
Ts 2S 
2 00 
144 UO 

211 1 ' 
$479 il 


T he .luditina ( ixni.mittee. by Chairman l.intoii, n ported tliat it had examined the I"" - - 
of tile I r,.asiirer and found them correi t ft mox ed tliat the n port be an e[)teii .Motion i arno 
.\' tin Li-iilra! states llraiii h had receixed inxitarions from tuo i ities, .Mihx.iuhte a'' 
To ',.1 C it; , it ,',a- ii'O'.ei! and xoled that the selection be left in the hands of the 1. sei I'.tc 
C orillilitti e 

t liairnian IMcKArn of tin \ ouiinatiriir Coniniittce presented its report. yVfiwi/tv.U. ni 
\\ ebb, I .cw/Vi ..derl. W .\I Kroeman, IhVe Pre<ulei:t, Leslie .\ U hitc, Aecretary-1 rf'h:"‘t >•, 
hic,' K ho..;. 2: iPiuli'.t L cn'mittee Ixari hi Tlell, Emerson (Ireenman, Paul .Martin, Charh U 
(.o.'.i r, I borne Ijeuel The report xxas adopted and the nonunee.s dis hired the oiiicers eh > ! 
for 19 9, 10 1 7 T liere beiiig no further busine.'S, the meeting adjourned Total attendance. .''4 

Ct.ii K Fo.x, .hVert-mr) 
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XORTH AND SOUTH A:MERICA 


' Es.limo Scttlcnunts on Fredenk Vi's Const. Thekkel Maihiassex. 

- r iiielelser om Gronland, Vol. 109, Xo. 2. 5S pp., 28 figs Kr 2 50. Copen- 

- igen. C. A. Reitzels Forlag, 1936.) 

- - Fi'diiw Artlidcology of J uUanhaab District, with a Brief Sinnnuiry of the Pre- 
' story of the Greenlanders. Therkel M.athiassex axd Erik Hultved. (Same 

mies, \’ul. 118. Xo 1,1936 141 pp., 4 pis , 60 figs., 4 maps Kr. 7 ) 

liicse two articles, the first on the archaeology of the southern coast of Green- 

- --- ;ust east of Cape Farewell, the second on that of the coast just west of the 
X' cape, conclude IMathiassen’s archaeological surveys of Greenland, which were 
ar. in 1929, when I enjoyed the privilege of serving as his assistant. They 

. . .'it the painstaking scholarship and clear presentation characteristic of his 
. .i 'US works The first article is short, only because the finds from the southern 
.-■t Coast were scanty, sites on the southern West Coast were fortunately more 

■ . 1-~C 

''.'fither report can be read intelligently without reference to the author's 

- .iher publications on Eskimo archaeology, and Helge Larsen's excellent archaeo- 

monograph on Xortheast Greenland (Meddelelser om Gronland, 1934L 
is because the bulk of the material from the South Coast is composed of types 
...fady illustrated and described, so that these types are only listed here. These 
reports deal largely with settlements and house types; only distinctive artifacts 
X- described in detail. 

The general reader will welcome the summary of Greenland prehistory which 
'Jicludes the second article, since this reviews all the previous work in that area. 
G hlathiassen sums up; 

We see the Eskimos come from arctic Canada somewhere about a thousand ye,irs ago, 

’ arrice with their whale-bone house and Thule Culture, and xttlc down in Cape York 
. "'tri' t Soon they move southwards, over Melville Bay, to northern West tireenland, where 
li\e for several hundred years, and where they fall in with Norsemen tracelling north- 
■ on their hunting expeditions; the Thule Culture by this time is changed to the Inugeiik 
-ulture In the 14th century the population has grown so big that it seeks new hunting lields 
' -■'illi Greenland is populated in the course of this century, the Norsemen are overrun, and a 
-'■"Up uf JNkiinos wanders around Cape Farewell to the F,ast Ccrast anil far to the north along 
' ' at Lu.ist In the 17th century a group of Polar Eskimos migrates north about Greenland and 
mixed with Northeast Greenland's early population; and shortly afterwards more West- 
'teenlanders eome round to Angmagssaiik; at Kangedlugsuaq there is still a small remnant of 
hrst immigration to the East Coast, and before long they die out. Ehe same is the ease 
"itli the inhabitants in Northeast Greenland In West Greenland, howexer, the population 
>ws rapiiily, by and by helped by the Danish eoloiiizatioii, which also saxes the population 
i Atigmag.'salik from the fate of the other people on the East Coast .\t Cape \ork there ts 
v'; a remainder of the old Thule I'skimns, added lo by a new immrgatron from Banin Land 
I iom a rill tu re-historical point of view Greenland is a cul-de-sac , cult'are streams from the 
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outside deposit themselves but never go out again; culture developments in Greenland are 
never of any signihcance to the developments that are proceeding on the American continent 
. . . But to study the manner in which the culture de’, elops within so limited a region witkn_ 
a limited period is surely also of importance to cultural science in general (Vol 1 15, p 125 f,) 

In conclusion Mathiassen states again his position on the origin of Eskimo 
culture, but there is little here that he has not already argued in the Americax 
A.vjtttoopciLi Hirsr i'lQ3(J). He still feels that the original home of the Eskimo is to 
be sought in oMaska or Siberia, and that the first Eskimo in Canada and Greenlan.i 
were the Thule people. He admits, however, that Jenness’ Cape Dorset culture of 
eastern Canada is something other than a local development from the Thule, and 
suggests that it may nut be Eskimo at all, but Indian. The only problem of Green- 
land archaeologv which he has not considered is whether the Cape Dorset types 
found in Northwest and West Greenland were brought there by the Dorset-izeu 
Thule immigrants or whether they were introduced by a separate migration or 
diffusion. But he may. perhaps, be waiting for the results of Erik Holtved's recent 
e.xcavations in Cape York District before considering this important question, 

Erederic.4 de L.tGU.V.t 

UxHERsITY or PEXXs'iLV.t.XI.A MI'SELM 

Myths of the (Keens Valley Painte. Jui.ian H. Steward (Eniversity of California 
Tublications in American .Archaeology and Ethnology, Yulume 34, N’o. 5, 
pp. 355-440, Berkeley, 1936,1 

Xez Perce Texts. .Archie Phin'.vev (Columbia University C'ontributions to .Anthro- 
pology, A'olume 25, xii, 497 pp. S5.00. Xew York: Columbia University Pre.ss, 
1934.) 

These two volumes form a welcome addition to the published material from a 
region whose mythology is still scantily known. In Dr Steward’s collection, thirty- 
eight Owfiis \ alley m\ ths are given, and a few myths from Mono Lake and from 
the Shoshone of Lone i’ine. (.'ocote is one of the principal characters, and Wolt 
figures largely. Typical m\ ths of the region are included, such as the Death Con- 
troversy with Cocote suffering the first bereavement, the Theft of Fire, the cooling 
of Sun by Cottontail, 'There are many and detailed similarities with Lewie's Sho- 
shoncan 'Piles The strange talc of Coyote’s fatal obsession with 'Trap would delight 
the student of psychology. 

A study of the literary aspects of the me ths 0 [)ens the volume. It is apparent 
in this that iJr Steward has a rare appreciation of the myths wldch he has col- 
lected, few of us can speak of the "splendid'’ humor of a Paiute tale, or of its "in- 
tense climax Otherwise, I feel that the study does not contribute to an under- 
standing of the myths. 'To dismiss the subtly complex characters of the tales as 
animals” is to oversimplify It is confii.sing to be told in one passage that the mv'ths 
are "pruperlx speaking, folktales,” and farther on, that the\’ are undoubtedly ac- 
cepted as "(lospel truth.’ .According to the collector, there is an "unusual freedom 
in btor_\' construction,' since the narrators c.tlmK accept the presence of \ arcing 
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;-.3:u!1s. But — and this is the test of freedom in construction — did the narrator 
ic'ji free to alter his own version according to whim’-' Could he do so and still accept 
'Gospel truth?” 

Other statements of Dr Stcwarel's are directly contradicted by the myths. The 

:h of Co>'ote, hlagpie, and Dove, dedicated as it is to a protrayal of conjugal 
.e..dtrr.ess and devotion, puts to shame the assertion that "themes of love are con- 
Vj...,u-jusly absent ” And, though tve are led to expect in Coyote a simple trouble- 
o'.akcr, we find him responsible for such boons as fire and the spaciousness of the 
rarth. 

But tee soon come to the myths and are grateful for the store of mythical 
material. 

Mr I'hinney prefaces his collection with a short introduction Very illuminating 
' his discussion of the Indian’s conception of the characters of m.vths The Indian 
not visualize these, he tells us, a clear picture would be ruinous to the over- 
mcaes of fantasy and charm found in the myths; the character may not even be 
mientihed This brings to mind how frequently, in the field, the informant avoids 
•o.ndng the myth or its characters, unless expressly requested to do so. 

to my mind, the collection of these tales forms a landmark in American Indian 
'ncthulogy. The narrator is an artist. Unity is deliberately achie^'ed through car- 
r; ing unimportant details over from core to core. The me ths excel in characteriza- 
tion, done in a few suggestive strokes, such as the picture of the two Coyotes who 
lorget the ruined transformation and their original quarrel in the sheer excitement 
of chasing each other. In Skunk and White Eagle, the portrayal of Skunk, pitiful 
and ludicrous, in the grip of a compulsion to name the thing he fears, is masterly. 
But not alone the richness and variety of the material or the excellence of the nar- 
uilor make this collection unique. Vlaterial is usually there for him who looks for 
It, and good informants are rarely lacking Most unusual is the language of the 
'manslator. Our myths, so far, have appeared in the poor and limited English vocab- 
ular\ of a native informant or interpreter, or in the rigidlv dignified translation of 
liiC linguist, to whom the language of the myths is a thing at best mentallv com- 
prehended, and wdio renders it with a welcome but cold un-English flavor Now we 
Come uiioii a translator who feels the Indian language, for whom it is a sentient 
'.nsirumcnt, rich with emotional connotation. Gone ate the careful non-committal 
renderings of the trained linguist. We read of Coyote’s '‘delirious exultation,” of 
.'skunk who "reeks foully,” and who '■scampers away pauic-strickcu ,” passages 
such as the following owe their vividness chiefly to language ”.\t this moment 
' 'p' ote shouted in glee, 'Be a feather!’ Away he flew b> himself. 'He a sinker!" ami 
iiowti\.,ard he glided , . . wdien in his hilarity he got his tongue twisted . . and 

pb’p into the water he dropped ” There are no cumbersome circ umloc iilii'iis If 
I ngiish refuses to express the Indian idiom, it is bent into new shape s;,), emotixe 
'neaning is translated into emotive meaning, and the re.sult is a brilliant narratixe 
luli of warmth and color. 

! or the first time in nix experience, 1 have read Ametican Indian mx ths for 
'liecr pleasure, texelling in the delicious humor, in the perfecllx attuned SMiipathy 
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between the narrator and the characters of the myths, in the delineation of ch.a- 
acter and situation Indeed, I had to force myself to take note of the fa!rd::„: 
Plateau incidents, which are there, however, to reward the seeker. To miss rea t;:._ 
this volume would be a minor calamity 

D. DEMETRtCOPOrLOr I.TIF 

Clcremowt, Ccliposki.^ 

Lii'ilization. Thomas Wildcat Aleord. Florexce Drake (ed,). (xiii, 203 pp., -- 
pis. S2 50. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936 ) 

Although the volume under review contains a considerable amount of heret 
fore inaccessible ethnographic data relating to the Absentee Shawnee, this da’., 
should not be used, except with caution, as source material on the Shawnee. Ti.c 
author, Thomas Wildcat Alford, is an Absentee Shawnee Indian of mixed Shawn^; 
and white ancestry whose knowledge of Shawnee ethnography is fragmentary. , b : 
background and proclivities to white culture have already been discussed in a pre- 
vious review,^ 

The book is in the form of an autobiography; the material was prepared f.. 
publication by Florence Drake, who has preserved in creditable manner Alford's 
spoken and written English style. Alford was born in I860, so his biography open: 
in the period when the Absentee Shawnee were living in the Creek section of Indian 
Territory, goes on to their period of sojourn in Kansas during C'ivil War days, and 
closes in the allotment period. The bulk of the book (Chaps. 9-32) is cuncernec. 
with case material bearing on Indian acculturation problems. A sketch of the 
history of the Absentee Shaw nee, w ritten by .\lford (pp. 200-203) is mainly valua- 
ble for the concise statement it contains of the movements of the two major Shaw- 
nee groups during the 19th century; the material can be substantiated by treaty 
records and is in all essentials correct. 

Some sixty-eight pages are devoted to ethnography (Chaps. 1-8) .\s his knowl- 
edge of Shaw.-nee ethnography is limited, .\lford rarely can give a well rounded 
description of any feature of Shawnee culture, there is, however, a good discussion 
<jf hinise building (pp. 15-17;, the chapter on Indian foods (pp. 35-42) is also good, 
and the description of the spring Brea<l dance is fairly complete and reliable except 
for a few details Occasionally .Alford’s material is self-contratlictory, as when he 
sa\ s ( p 19), 

Standards of conduct wore ju:rt as rigid as the laws of any other people, but fone seliiom was 
Used to enforce good ersnduct among the .shawnc-e Each person laas his oi^'/i judge, 

but later observes fp. 49;. 

niisdeeds dill not go unpunished Punhshment was of many kinds, and was determined by 
the graeity of the offence <Jur chief's word was law, and any persistent refusal to obey the 
acceptable but unwritten code of honorable conduct was punishable by severe flogging or even 
death -Anyone who refused to take his punishment . was ostracised from his tribe, his friends 
and his family 

* -\meriian .Anthropologist, Vol .17, p 675, 1935. 
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■ r'.-eral questionable statements are made, among which are the following; 

a child is named he automatically belongs to the same Um-so-ma [name group-] as the 
- c vcho named him (p. 3, also p -t). . . . Each clan [division*] had a certain duty to per- 
T the whole tribe (p. 44). . . Family ties are binding . . . and succession is through 
ic.male line (p. 87), 


■n none of several Shawnee informants have I been able to obtain evidence which 
'■rus these statements: in conversation Alford himself contradicted his remark 
i .Tiaternal succession. 

' he title of the autobiography is, I believe, of Alford's choosing. The volume is 
lit cly bound in cloth, and for lay readers especially, constitutes an interesting 
-iti'jn to the ‘'Civilization of the American Indian" series which the University 
I .■,;ahoma Press is publishing. 

Ermin'ie W. Voegeun 


ayLXC.^sTLE, Indcan.v 


’.K':hiological Sludies in the American Sonthivest. I. Uncultivated Native Plants 
Used as Sources of Food. Edw.ard F. Castetter, II. The Rthnohiolot.y of the 
Papago Indians. Edward F, Castetter and Ruth M. Underhill. III. The 
Etknobiology of the Chirieahiia and Mesealero Apache. Edward F. Castetter 
AND M. E. Opler. (Bulletin, University of N'ew Mexico, Biological Series, 
\'ol. 4, Xos. I, ,3, 5, 1935-36.) 

■y'nposium on Prehistoric .Agriculture. (Bulletin, University of Xew Mexico, An- 
thropological Series, ^'ol. 1, No. 5, 1936 ) 

This ethnobiological series, of which these are the first three bulletins, promises 
I'p be of considerable interest and utility to field workers in the Southwest and 
-irtjacent areas. 

The first paper is general and opens with a statement concerning the scope and 
ims of ethnobiology, bringing out the fact that it is by no means confined to a 
'wting of the natural resources which are utilized. The bulk of the paper contains 
under one heading the results of the ethnobiological researches which have been 
lone to date in the American Southwest" and incorporates, in addition, field data 
‘Pi the author and his students. For comparative purposes the content is arranged 
■1 alphabetic order of the plants considered. The local bibliography appears to be 
■ eli cpivered. .Mthough comparative material from central California is cited, there 
' no mention of the excellent accounts from the intervening Vuman peoples 
^fiier Ilavasupai, Maricopa; Clifford: Cocopa, Yavapai; Kroeber: Walapai.) 

The second paper concerns the Fapagueria, defined as the country "between the 
'• I'la River in southern .Vrizona and the Altar in northern Sonora." I'he content is 
-uipI to be "a brief account of Papago customs and ethnobiology as reported by the 

*C F and F. W. Voegelin, .S’/mience .Va/ne Gron/is (.American .Anthropologist, Vol 37, 
!'P 617-35, 1935) 

* Ibid. 
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first Spaniards and as seen in the remoter villages at the present dav.” Elsewhere 
(p. 30'i, however, one reads that the paper is confined to a consideration of Papazr 
reservations within the United States. Despite this somewhat initial vagueness in 
locale, individual statements are well localized. A very considerable bodv of ethno- 
graphic material is included as w'ell as the I’apago utilization of plant and ani.nini 
resources The sections on cultivated plants are of particular interest , unfortunateh 
Tapago maize is not identified as to variety, although this may be because speci- 
mens were not obtainable 

The introduction to the third paper contains a word on the natural landscape, 
helpful for orientation, as well as much ethnologic material The latter includes ; 
discussion of social and religious aspects, the psychological attitude toward natun,! 
phenomena, etc , as well as material culture. The second section, on plant re- 
sources, would fierhapis have been somewhat more etiective had the staple food; 
been segregated and explicitly specified as such and had the seasonal aspects cf 
Apache diet been emphasized. 

The Sympi-siuni, a collection of essays, opens wdth a stimulating and well 
written introduction by Brand, followed by papers bv W'eatherwax, Kempton 
Bartlett, 1 ranke and Watson, Halseth, Haury, Jones, and Hendry and Bellue 
\\ bile none of the material appears to be particularly new or particularly startlin.c 
nonetheless a symposium of this sort is of distinct value, familiarizing the archatul- 
<'gi^t and the botanist with one another’s problems. 

!• or w ant of space it is not possible to comment on all the papers, the botanists’ 
two on maize perhaps are of most interest to anthruixilogists at large Of general 
theoretical interest is the botanists' use of distributional data for determining the 
center of origin Ouiicerning maize, the authors ccamment, among other things, or 
its high yield compared to other cereals; its inaliilitv to survive except as a domesti- 
cate. the significance cif the cob, possible ancestr.al forms, the original center of 
domestication, the relation to tecjsinte, the interfertilitv of the varieties of maizt 
and of maize v, ith teosinte; and the time requirements for varietal diversification 
.Mt.nough mentioned brietlc' by Kempton, it is singular that, either cieliberatelv or 
inad\ ertently, in neither of the papers on maize, nor in that on cotton, is serious 
considei ation gi\cn the extensive research of \’a\ ilov and his assciciatcs. 

Is.tBEL T. Kelly 

( ui \ Pi ],m - 1 


thr T.\c,ii,i!ion •nul Ri’piiir nl a A', o';/ c;/ the I'crdr Rii;-r near Clarkdiih' , 
.\,izo)bi Lons T< U \Y\\or,n .\\i) Eini \Ki) n Spin r (li <) pp,, 2S pis , 1 4 fig- 
Berkeley I leld Division of Eduration, .Xational Park Service, IQ.vS.) 

Tuzigoot i- a rambling masonry pueblo of 80 ground-floor rooms which was 
e\ta’. ,ited during .U with I ederal relief funds The excavators present a 

siimmar}- of local ardiaeologic [lerioils and imjceed to describe the site and the ex- 
cac ation, the growth of the village, an hitccfiir.d feature-, tin- specimens and burial 
rustom.s. rhoipg w.ith summary comment- .\c( omi.an;. iiig the report are two ap- 
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'cndices; one on a spectrographic examination of potsherds by itlorris G. Fowier 
_ r.'i the second, by Helen Forsberg, on the skeletal remains. 

Tuzigoot yielded a large number of specimens and all bodies of material are 
■jually thoroughly described. Architectural features are treated in detail, con- 
' lerable attention is given to pottery and, in description of the other artifacts, the 
- ethnd recently inaugurated by Kidder in The Artifacts of Pecos has been followed 
:th admirable results. On the other hand, the presentation bears repeated evidence 
f caving been carelessly assembled, at points the discussion is not conducive to a 
-ady grasp of critical information, and the basis for conclusive statements is not al- 
ays evident The substitution of the authors’ o^\n term Prescott Black-on-gray for 
Verde Black-on-gray, a term which has been in literature since 19.30, is also to be 
regretted. If there is good reason for the new term it is not given. The authors oi 
the present paper are not lone offenders; there are other cases. The nomenclature 
rf Southwestern pottery types is complicated enough without further confusing 
li'e situation with unnecessary synonyms. 

Using pottery type-time correlations of the Museum of Xorthern Arizona, the 
Anters place the occupancy of the site between A.D. 1,350 and a point shortly 
prior to 1000. The Pecos classification is not used and, for benefit of those so’minded, 
we may remark that the structures and the bulk of the recovered material appear 
10 be assignable to Pueblo III and early Pueblo IW Indications of previous oc- 
cupancy consist of a miscellaneous double handful of definite Pueblo II and pos- 
sible Pueblo I sherds. The authors’ conclusions that certain of the excavated rooms 
can be assigned to the same period as these sherds and that the site was continuously 
occupied from the earliest to the latest period are open to serious question. 

I he \'erde valley is archaeologically important for cultural affiliations in three 
directions’ with the Pueblo archaeological types to the north, the Hohokam to the 
south, and a little known complex to the west (the Gladwins’ '‘Ytiman root”). 
Mhile the reader may question some features of interpretation, the paper presents 
a large amount of new data from this region and forms a welcome addition to the 
literature of Southwestern archaeology. 

W. S. Sr.VLLiXGS, Jr. 

k\BOE.\TORv or .Anthropology 

IIiDidbook of Latin American Studies: a Guide to the Material Fiihlished in 1^35 on 

Anthropology j Archaeology, Economics, Geography, History, Lau', and Literature. 

Few’Is H.\nke (ed.l. (xv, 250 pp. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 19,36.) 

Tliis Handbook is the first publication of a projected series to be issued annually 
under the auspices of the Committee on Latin American Studies formed in 1935. 
The aim of the series is to provide an annual record of important publications in 
the various disciplines concerned with Latin American culture. Special articles, 
rhielly bibliographical in scope, are appended to the bibliographies proper which 
make up the bulk of the Handbook. The bibliographies and articles are w ritten by 
a group of scholars. 
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/inthrupologists and archaeologists will be interested particularly in pp. 5-21 
the present volume giving two excellent annotated bibliographies for 19'^ 
iliddle America one by Tuzzer on physical anthropology, linguistics, archaetil c 
and hieroglc phio writing, the other by Redfield on ethnology For most of the ite : 
listed in the bibliographies thumbnail comments, analytical and critical, are pi-. , 
The two lists are preceded by statements reviewing current anthropological a 
archaeological trends and field work in the Middle .\merican area. 

John' M. Coof£:. 

C.ATHC'LIC Uxic ER5IIY OF AmERIC.A 


AFRICA 

Gu't'jye Areas of Wilfrid D. Hambly. (Anthropological Series. FIT, 

Museum of Xatural History, Vol. 21, Xo. .1, pp. 365-592, 1935. 68 pis,, map 

In this brief survey of Xigerian ethnology, Hambly attempts the sort of anah = - 
which is -much needed for all parts of .Africa. Aligning his own observations v, it 
those of other travellers and students, he correlates the distribution of races arr 
languages, distinguishes "Xegru'' from "Mediterranean" cultural traits, and d..v 
cusses the effects of the desert and forest borders and of the refuge areas of tht 
plateau South of 9’ X. lat he finds people of Xegro race speaking Bantu an: 
Se.mi-Bantu languages: north of this line, Hamitic and Semitic languages witi. 
diluted Xegro types. 

To illustrate the "predominating uniformity in the pattern of forest Xegr.- 
culture from far West .Africa through Liberia, the Ivory Coast, .Ashanti, Dahome;. , 
Xigeria, Cameroon, the Congo basin, and into the land occupied by the Ovim- 
bundu of -Angola," Hambl\- mentions' skillful iron-working with its attendant 
rituals, the carving of ivory, wood, and calabashes; bark cloth; raffia work; coileu 
basketry, pottery by coiling and punching, hoe cultivation by women; the lack ot 
animal husbandry, fi.shing by means of nets, spears, poisons, conical basket traps, 
and weirs: huts with thatched roofs; craft guilds; similar musical instruments, 
songs, and dances, secret societies; a classificatorv system of relationship with 
cross-cousin marriage; malrilincal descent, warfare and slavery; blood brother- 
hood rites, strong monarchies, the ancestral cult, etc , etc For the comparative 
and historical purposes implicit in Hambly's paper, a list of this kind means very 
little .‘some of the features arc almost world-wide, some are stronglv conditioned 
by environment, wliile for others the regional variations indicate quite independent 
historie.s 

The author designates most "non-Xegro" elements as "Mediterranean" — a 
term which he uses with judicious ambiguity for Roman, Cretan, and Phoenician 
a.s well as F,g\ptian lie allows a possible Kgyptian origin for the following traits 
present in Nigeria kingship rites such as those of the Jukun, lire perdue casting, 
iron working (with a very big question marki, the harpoon of the Buduma, the 
[laptrus reed canoe of Lake Chad, the vertical loom, coiled basketry, leather- 
working (again with a question mark;, sandals, lamps, tattooing, kohl under the 
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__ henna, silver-working, a "systematic polytheism," the funeral boat, terra 
heads, the umbrella, and the shaduf. Meek in his Xorihern Tribes of Xi^eria 
-] 2, pp. 161 ff.) gives another list with the same implications' "Mummitication 
certain burial practices," glass-making, the West African harp, long-horned 
Ue, rice, maize, king-killing, beliefs relating to the soul, etc., etc Hambly offers 
- - adence, historical or otherwise, for such diffusion. Fortunately he does not 

- :;t Meek's suggestion that Egyptians came to West Africa for gold as early as 
A ' i> C.. or that the Egyptian "King So of the Bible" may have given his name to 
-T early A'igerians. 

2o be interesting these atlinities should not be merely geographical, they should 
; y laced in history. For example, when Hambly derives the umbrella from Egypt, 
...ri he mean Ancient Egypt? If so. he is centuries oS. It came indeed from Egypt, 
.n the Middle Ages, when the sultans of Mali were emulating the pomp of the 
-tmelukes. We should make the same distinction for iron-working, lamps, rice, 
t-r.r.a. kohl, and the shaduf, -which were probably brought to Negro Africa across 
.t; iesert after the fourth or hfth century, when camels came into general use in 
■'.'.e ?ahara. As for social and religious things. Ancient Egypt had nothing that the 
cgroes wanted. Students of Negro ethnology would do well to give far less promi- 
.rr.cc to the land of the Pharaohs. 

I fear that in final effect this paper is muddled and disappointing. Hambly gives 
.a same "sense of being confused with factual material" as do Meek and other 
riters on Nigeria, a confusion which he explicitly sets out to avoid. He provides, 
. c.,ever, a harmless introduction to the area, a large bibliography, and a series of 
.'-•-'.client photographs 

W.XLTER Clin'e 

bERLIX, tlERUX.NV 

1 U' Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Volume IV, Section II, Platts xli-lxxx- The 
I aehopi of Portuguese Past Africa. M, Di'CC..\n'-Cron'IN' With an Intro- 
ductory --XTlide on the \’achopi, etc., by Henri-l’hilippe Junod. (20 pp., 40 pis 
25 s, Cambridge and Kimberley. Deighton, Bell and Co., 19.16.) 

This volume forms part of an attractive series on the Bantu tribes of South 
\frica the avowed purpo.se of which is to present a photographic record of the 
’'•'.pidly vanishing native life of the general area. The published results undoubtedlN' 
''w. e their greatest appeal for those who advocate the premise that a good illus- 
tration, a photograph or a drawing, is frequently mure desirable than pages of 
'-■\pkuiatory text Rut no series of photographs, however carefully taken and how- 
ever detaileil, can completelc replace an adequate descriptive ethnology. 'I'hephoto- 
graplis therefore may be judged merely on their merits, as records of physical 
ttpes and especially modes of life which will not be observable in Portuguese East 
.\frica many years hence. 'I’he publishers have obviously been well aware of the 
-hortcomings of a mere series of photographs, excellent as they are, and a brief 
s'unmarv of the culture of each group depicted introduces each series 
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Henri-Philippe Junod. in this volume on the V'achopi, has supplied a succinc: 
account of the main features of their culture. The fifty plates, with their explana- 
tory captions, broaden somewhat the limits of the horizon laid down by the brie; 
text The "^'achopi, Junod tells us consist of three groups, the \’aLenge, the \’a- 
Chopi, and the \ aKhoka, numbering approximately 200,000. Their territory lies 
between the Limpopo River, Inhambane Ba\', and the Indian Ocean: on its we^l- 
ward boundaries is the country of the \'aThonga. Their distinctive Bantu dialect, 
according to Junod, stands linguistically between the Central and Southeastern 
Bantu groufis His chief interest is to record those elements of culture still extant 
V, hich can be isolated as having been part of the Chop! pattern before their long 
period of intermarriage with invaders of their territory, especially the \'enda an.i 
the Thonga. The material and social traits still uninfluenced are those known to br 
most characteristic of southern .\frica and may be listed somewhat categorically, 
the Chop! are a bow and arrow people; they live in bee-hive shaped huts set vp 
in rows enclosed in kraals; they practise filing of the teeth, tattooing, and scari- 
fication: babies are carried by straddling them on the hip or in a bark sling on the 
back; other carriage is typically on the head. The Chop! are fisherman, using hooks, 
nets, and spears: coconuts and manioc are important factors in their diet. Their 
principal manufactures are bark fiber and cloth, of which, b\' the way, there arc 
excellent illustrations, and baskets; the.v are expert wood carvers and have achieved 
dexterity in the introduced art of iron working Four different t.vpes of xylophones 
are made, so that grouping of instruments to form an orchestra is commonplace 

-•\s among other Southeastern Bantu peoples, descent is reckoned patrilineall,\ 
and residence i= patrilocal Circumci.-?ion appears to be the survival of an old Chop! 
custom, with probable .\siatic origins 1 or boy.s, a rather elaborate initiation cere- 
moii\ is held, the main features of which are seclusion in the bush, circumcision, the 
observation of food taboos, all of which culminate in the teaching of the secrets oi 
hunting and other tribal arts and crafts. 

ihe \ achopi are now rapidly disintegrating, physicall}- and culturalls', under 
the onslaught of Portuguese mixerl-blood.s and .\,iatics among the VaKhoka and 
ot other Bantu tribes among the \ ai.enge Tlie authors are therefore to be com- 
mended f(ir making available those few elements of their aboriginal culture still 
recordable. 

Bill i,,x WT.ii z.N'i- K 

.\u],r[( \.\ m oi .Vaturai. Hj',Top.y 


7/.'!. -l/ysa/i' I H'lS dHil 1 nl I. 1.. K .\\ A.vi'if \KkrsH,\ \ I\KK. With intro- 

dLcluuisljA R R Marrett and S .S. I.evi (Mysore M\ .sore Fniversits , PM3 ; 

dTiis Aolunie altliougn listed a.s \ olume I is the third of a four volume work oil 
the triiies and castes <4 M\-,ore representing the results of a stud>^ commenced in 
191)5 and rr.ndiieted originalh in H. \’ .Vanjumlac \ a and since 1924 by the 
author Mdiirne- IF I\“ ,ontain tiie deseriptive material. \'oliime 1 is intended not 
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to serve as an introduction to the others but to acquaint the reading public 
[rdia with the "sciences of Anthropology, Ethnology, and Ethnography.” The 
rious chapters include such subjects as Caste, Marriage and the Family, Totem- 
Magic, Animism, Religion, Funeral Customs, Occupations, \dllage Com- 
urcties. Evolution of Taste in Dress and Ornaments, Foods, Games and Dancing 
i each chapter the author introduces the subject with a general philosophical dis- 
; .^3i■Jn of its "origin and evolution’’ as illustrated to his satisfaction by examples 
; .sen from various parts of the world, and by what he presumes to be or to have 
'cen the attitudes of primitive or primeval man concerning it. Hence it is no sur- 
r'ise to learn that the vast majority of non-Indian bibliographical sources are 
- .rnned to 'Westermarck, Briffault, Frazer, and Jevons. Into such an evolutionary 
rn.itrix the Indian appearances are cast and discussed as stages of development in 
'.uman history. The present policy of the Indian government for aiding the tribes 
. ith less complex cultures is described in part and other data of sociological interest 
a-e presented in passing. One chapter devoted to racial studies is written by E. 
■■'■'n Eickstedt who stresses "natural geographical environment” as a determinant 
'It the development of races and of subsequent stocks resulting from intermar- 
'k.ge. The book is generously illustrated, principally by photographs of individuals 
. .ad groups, forests, scenes, and views of government dams. 

D. S. D.widsok 

rxnERSITV OF PEXXSYLV.4NI.A 

The Has of Scraikclla. Part I. .An.athx.xth Ch.atterjee .and Tarakchandra Das. 
(.\nthropnlogical Papers, I'niversity of Calcutta, n.s., Xo. 1. Calcutta; Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Press, 1927.) 

Ti:c Bkiiinijas of Scraikella. Tarakchandra Das. (.Same series, Xo. 2, 19,31.) 
The Wild Kharias of Dhalbhiim. Tar.^kchandra D.as, (Same series, Xo. ,3, 19,31 ) 

.Ml three monographs deal with iSIunda speaking tribes in the Chota Xagpur 
■trea. Each study is the result of an excursion made to the people by members of 
the Department of .Anthropology of the University of Calcutta Although annual 
fiepartmental field trips are highly commendable, the stay among each tribe was 
brief and the results are correspondingly slender. 

Each of the tribes has been influenced by neighboring Hindu peoples, largelv 
in matters of ceremonialism and social organization. The Bhumijas have been most 
thoroughly Plinduized and are practically one of the low castes. t)f the three tribes, 
the "Wild" Kharias have been least affected by Hindu culture. However, there are 
some Kharias who come within the caste system This is true of many aboriginal 
tribes in India. The culture of one section of the tribe is often saturated with Hindu 
rites, deities, agricultural techniques The members of this section are usually 
tribesmen who have migrated to the plains. A second section of the tribe keeps to 
the hills, has little contact with the plains; bears slight evidence of Hindu influence. 
Often there is a third section which stands midway between the hills and plains 
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both culturally and physically Tribal appellations in India commonly reprc5_ 
iingjistic and historical, rather than social entities. 

Among the Ho, it is the Hinduized division of the tribe which is considered ' 
ferior and is treated as such by the Ho of the interior. The reverse is true among ’ 
Bhumiia, v. here the more highly Hinduized section will have nothing to do with t. 
others. The latter is generally the case, since the hill people represent abso. 
zero in the Hindu social scale. 

The Ho erect megalithic structures as ossuaries. Animal labor may not 
used in their construction. The building of an ossuary is a costly affair but grr.,’ 
prestige accrues to the gens which sets up large structures. Hence great megaiic'^- 
are still being built. 

-Although the three tribes together number over half a million, they constit.. - 
but a small fraction of the total aboriginal population of India. The 19.11 cen- 
clas.sified some t\^enty-ffve million people as primitives. For this vast number the.' 
is onI\ a handful of competent ethnological treatises. If there is anywhere a hap' 
hunting ground for anthropologists, it is India. 

D.tvip G. MAXDELB.trif 

Tr.. 4\ cNcoRr, South Inui.a 

A Study of Ancient Ships in Japan, Vol. 2. Part 1: Floats. Shin'JI Xishimi;?-. 

(ix, 162 pp , 14 pis . -VI figs, map, Tokyo: Society of Naval .Architects, 19V' 

This volume discusses calabash, deerskin, and clay floats in early Japan Tn: 
description of calabash boats seems to have been published separately and w,'.' 
reviewed by Dr 1). b, L'avidson in the .Americ.a.v .Axthropologist (Aol. .V 
p. ,V12, 19V1>. In the two additional sections on inflated skins and pottery float?, 
Professor Ni.shimura pursues his double technique of study. On the one hand h.- 
employs minute te-.xtual criticism to establish the early existence of such craft in 
the Tar Fast On the other hand he jots down random occurrences of similar vessel? 
through the whole gamut of time and space. There is a strangely irreconcilable 
mixture of the mo.=t rigorous historical research and of pan-diffusionistic conclusion? 
which are reminiscent of Elliot Smith, to whom the author makes acknowledge- 
ment in the introiluction. If there is any value in the publication, it lies in the 
e.stablishment of earle Japanese, Korean, and t'hinese exddence for the three types 
of float.? discussc-d I’his value is. however, mitigated bv the absence of any dating 
for the author's literary sources. 

CoR--\ Dr Bois 

.\ew A’ork City 


Die ! ertreituiie der Ilansjonurn in Ozcanicn. Herbert Tischner. (Studien zur 
\ olkerkunde, \ ol 7 2,s2 pp , illus,, 9 maps. Leipzig: \ erlag der W'erkgeniein- 
schaft, 19 H.; 

This careful, sound analysis of the distribution of house forms in Oceania ma}“ 
be welcomed as a timely and valuable addition to the few synthetic studies of the 
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- W ith other recent distribution studies it shows that sufficient data on Oceania 
accumulated so that such analyses may be undertaken with increasingly 
d..abie results. In fact, as Dr Tischner points out (p. 232), the correlation of a 
-.'a number of such detailed studies of Oceania, and also of Indonesia, in spite of 
mr limitations, is a necessary step toward the understanding of Oceanian culture. 

The author is aware of the difficulties involved in the study of the geographic 
''.ibution of culture elements. He believes the greatest of these is that they pre- 
- a ilat, spacial picture, lacking time depth (p. 232). The three Baiikreise, de- 

■ -.cd by Frobenius,’ he rejects chiefly because house types have been classified and 

cir original tvpe forms and development postulated mainly according to outer 

■ rm without sufficient knowledge of their structure (pp. 1-2). Dr Tischner avoids 
is difficulty. He carefully weighs and compares the sources and sincerely at- 

r.-mpts to understand and preserve their content. He classifies and describes house 
;.rms according to (1) Standort (i.e., tree houses, pile houses, houses on mounds, 
’C.=es on the ground, caves, stone houses, earth holes) and (2j Gliedening dir llaiist r 
/ Grundriss und Aufriss (i e , wind shelters, round and oval houses, polyangular 
: ud rectangular houses, houses with additional extensions). Some information coii- 
rT-ing the cultural and natural setting of house types is also recorded. Their 

■ .nctions and a list of native house names are treated in separate chapters. Hence, 
■■-.ite apart from the author's interpretations, the monograph is a reliable, de- 
fcriptive source book. It is supplemented by detailed distribution maps and a use- 
'ul bibliography. Unfortunately there is no index 

Dr Tischner is extremely cautious and avoids interpretations and conclusions 
bused on insufficient evidence. He does, however, point out that the rectangular 
gable house with straight ridge pole may, from its wide use in Oceania, be considered 
the common "austronesian" building form The meaning of "austronesian" is not 
explained The Puliddchhatts of the Marquesas and the Toniicndaihliaus appear 
:rom their distribution and structure to be closely related to the rectangular gable 
house fp. 229). Separate men's houses (as distinguished from women's or famil\ 
dwellings'', assembly and guest houses are universally distributed and may also 
oe eiiuated with the "austronesian” pattern (p. 230). He finds, furthermore, that 
the clearest distribution relations appear in the linguistic data, which fall into 
two groups designated by the ur-austronesian words \uma and balaj. The \ uma 
house is distributed continuously in Melanesia and Micronesia am! is absent in 
I'olynesia, while the balaj house is found only on the western margin of Micro- 
'uesia, the adjoining eastern margin of Melanesia, and in I'olynesia (map 9). 

Because of the high quality of Dr Tischner's work, one w ishes that he had made 
a more systematic investigation of the function of each house type in its cultural 
and natural environment. Such an investigation is essential to the understanding 
of the problem and it would add a good deal to the value of the work. 

Concerning house t_\p>es in Mew Caledonia, it ma\ be noted that Feenhardt’s 
equation of house mounds with round houses does not, as Dr 1 ischner believes 

' Ozeai'.hche Bautypen (Berlin, 1399), 
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(p. 223 , exclude a sociological interpretation In fact, according to Sarasin,’ t2' 
larger and higher the house, the more powerful the inhabitants 

Regarding the problem of house types in the Marianas Islands, the author h...- 
not nrentioned the regular extended burials, accompanied by artifacts, found hc- 
lv. een the rows of stone pillars. It is not impossible that the double rows of cap[)c2 
Cellars V. ere burial monuments rather than house foundations or both. There h 
;ome archaeological evidence pointing toward their having served as house pillar; 
(as L'r Tischner concludes, page 46;, especially the fact that they are set deer 
in the ground and reinforced with stone foundation props, that caps are httca 
to the iiillars. and large numbers of artifacts are found on the surface of the ground 
’.:nder and around them.' rurtherraore, it may be deiinitel}- concluded that I'hris- 
tiar 's statement ('quoted on p 45 n concerning the use of mortar in the Marianas, 1= 
incorrect since no evidence of the use of mortar b> the Chamorros has been founu 

Lai'k.a. Thumpsux Tt'EriXc 

bESLIN, Germ.sny 

GEXER.M 

Ep'.'.ci'-’ ■!’. CuIturoiO'^ta J. IiibELLoxi. i.Humanoir, Series A. \'oi. 1, 520 pp , 61 
ligs Bucr.os Aires: Jose 1956 ) 

This is the first volume of an ambitious series, edited b>’ Dr Imbelloni, which 
V, ill eventuallv comprise thirty works encompassing all fields of anthropolog; 
with sptc.ial reference to the American Indian and particularly to South America 
and Argentina. Since, as planned, the series will descend from the most general to 
the most particular, this Epilvme (confined to social anthropolugv) is on the 
highest theoretical level, treating the philosophy of history, the nature of culture 
land its relations to race, geography, and history,) and the meaning of cic ili/uitiun. 

'I he point of view of the author (and one is led to believe that he shares it with 
his Colleagues) is made perfectly explicit. Imbelloni is an enthusiastic anil un- 
questioning adherent of the (lerman Kullurhisini'iichc school. The neologism i id- 
turuloili i= defined Us the exact Spanish equivalent of kulturkhlorisi-h,: incthoJf, and 
the authim pa\s his full debt to Craebner, Schmidt, Koppers, Foe, r/ ill. In his dis- 
i.ii.'sion of aiuhrojiological method, the author recognizes but two general fiuints 
of ie.c that oi the Classical Lvolulionists and that of the Craebnerites. When he 
shov.' wh'r the ecolutiunary jiusitioii is untenable, he is left with only culhiroloju, 
and of it he sac s 

W L -call SCO tii.il to!.-, ii'.LihoiJ has boeii triuriiphant on all fronts, so that in all the world toda; 
there Is han.'l'. .i -tudent ui-pOsed to derq its luiidameut.d c.nticisra and its theoretical eliicdL'. 
(p o'q 

I arLicuiar historical reconstructions may be open to criticism, Dr Imbelloni claims, 
>Ui there arc none to gainsay the validitt of the thcot . or the method, although 

i!f r tiii-L ‘ilcdu>'icr und LuVdU.-I .liulLiiier t-Mnnchen, lt)29j, pp 1 30--,3I 
’ L 1 hornps. n, Archaevlu-; „f Uu- Eland, (Bulletin. Bishop Museum, Xo 100, 

!9 32j 
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'jme Xorth American anthropologists, by confusing applications of the method 
■, ith the method itself, are inclined to think that they disagree. 

The volume is therefore devoted, in large part, to an exposition of the Mclhode, 
ivd it appears to be excellently and coherently done, with concrete and original 
cr.xamples, including proofs of diffusion from Polynesia to America. This reviewer, 
.r:i jrtunately impatient with the Melkode, is neither disposed to nor capable of 
cnticizing Imbelloni's exposition and application of it. 

A thought comes to the reviewer that perhaps will come to many another Xorth 
.American. Why is it that, apparently, South American anthropology should fol- 
i-v. a school whose method, in large part, we have proved to our satisfaction is 
'.'.nprohtable'-' Imbelloni has obviously read English, .American, and French scholars 
a- well as German, and yet apparently with little hesitation has discarded other 
prints of view in favor of the kiilturhistorische methode. Is it that Graebner's scien- 
tihe theories are actually more satisfying than those of, say, Boas ljustly or un- 
;u3t!y), or is it simply because personal and academic connections of the Argen- 
tine are closer with Germany than wdth England, France, or the United States'-' 
If it is only the latter, cannot the situation be to some extent remedied? For from 
our point of view anthropological resources on a continent almost virgin may 
utherwise be wasted for decades to come. ' Intervention,” academic no less than 
political, is not in fashion; yet a more direct exchange of ideas than that to which 
we have been accustomed might serve a most useful purpose, 

Sol T.vx 

C.-VRXEoIE iNSTirUriCiN OF W \SKI-N'GTON 

The Du'un in Primithe Culliircs. J Stew ard T.ixcoln'. (xiii, .159 pp., plate, ISs. 

London. Cresset Press, 19.15.) 

The reviewer is in the position of knowing a good deal more about psychoanaly- 
sis and a gocid deal less about ethnology than is required to appreciate this book; 
with most readers, presumably, the case will he reversed. Mr Lincoln follows the 
path worn hard by traditional Freudian raiders in the ethnological field; he as- 
sumes the usefulness of the Freudian concept system and then finds confirmations 
in ethnological literature, especiallv that of continental L'liited States. Since few 
ethnologists have the skill to afilrm or deny the Freudian postulates, the work is 
bound to Ije more or less meaningless to them, beyond that it raa\ be harmful by 
further increasing the distance between the hard-bitten objector and the fertile 
mind of Ircud 

.-\fter a spott\' canvas of isolated e.xamplea to demonstrate the universality 
the I fedipus or nuclear family complex the author <liscusses lireams; sam])le dreams 
from various cultures are s;iid to give evidnue of the exi.stence of this complex, 
^ome proof is a<lvanved for the inpothesis that dreams play a creative role in the 
formation of rulture patterns and institutions Air Finvoln makes a contribution 
to the theor_\ of distribution of vulture patterns, he asserts that the assimilation of 
patterns from otlier folk is frequentlv due to the recurring need for new solutions 
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to the anibi\-alence dilemma arising out of the Oedipus situation. The author 
excellent use ('f the distinction betneen “culture pattern" or induced dreams ar 
“individual dreams " Culture pattern dreams are indicated as an aspect of Collcvu ; 
life since they tend to disappear '.chen the unity of a society is broken dovn li-u. 
cught to be, but is not. a discussion of v, hat are the psvchic mechanisms b\ 
a stereotx’ped dream may be induced in an individual, here is a place for the crcat. . 
use of Freudian perception in ethnological held work. Mr Lincoln is aware of U' 
caution which must be used in interpreting dreams without abundant associati. r- 
from the dreamer and knowledge of his actual life situation; in spite of stating v 
camion he does not follow it and often permits himself to make interpretation^ . 
the basis of a scanty knowledge of the bare contours of the society The lack 
the dream conte.xt cannot be compensated for by any amount of personal convlcta';. 
jr theoretical ingenuity. 

It is a general defect of the Look that the Freudian formulations, such as tr.-.- 
Oedipus complex, are not reduced to their impulse components on the one h.a.t.: 
and cultural prohibitions and restrictions on the other. When this is done the who..- 
Issue can be made more clear and intelligible from the standpoint of the staden. 
of other soi-idiios 

If thi5 review seems somewhat severe, let the reader reflect on how refreshin. 
it would be to ha\e an analyst take the trouble to do a tight little piece of acid 
work V, hich was really unexceptionable from the technical standpoint and cchieh 
actually used the analytical technique — however modified — instead of drubhir..' 
the cxi^i’.ng materials with the shillalah of analytic concepts. If analv tic percefithn 
were u.^ed in a modest and realistic held research, its results would undoubtedl;. be 
niULk better received by social scientists. An analytically sophisticated life history 
of a primitive, for exanipde, .sould be a real contribution and would make all cross- 
cultural comparisons mure vital This book is frustrating mainly because it to 
lamcntabl'.' fails to pro'. idt a growing point fur the actual use of analytical skilL 
within the held of ethnology , it is, of course, much less objectionable than other 
work- of itt kind, since the author has tome sophistication at an ethnologiit. 

Jujix Doll.xkd 

Ycci. UMillKsIlY 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PUBLICATIONS NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 

Incidental to a recent review in this journal of Dr Lowie's book on the Cro- 
Indians, Dr Wissler makes several statements which are likely to be construed .v 
conviction that most ethnographic material might as well remain unissued, "-‘i;. 
the important results of field work can be published privately' [viz., commer- 
cial! v], “Perhaps the ideal of the future will be to publish brief summaries follow cu 
eventually by a [commercial] book. If, then, all field notes were typed and a fc ■ 
sets made available for circulation when needed, the costly memoir might tv 
omitted.” 

This is startling doctrine. The implication seems to be that what is “importan: 
will sell; and therefore that what will not sell a thousand copies is unimportam 
Is scientific significance really to be measured by quantitative appeaU If so, ar- 
we ready to proceed to advertising, sales organization, and propaganda.-' I doubt .; 
Dr Wissler intends this. He has not denned importance. He can hardly mean tha; 
an ethnographic book which will sell to la\men is more important scientincalu. 
than one which will not In that case a book that sold 20.0i)0 copies would be nK/.n- 
important than one that sold 1000, and it is plain where the race would end 
especially with the lure of money at the goal. Perhaps he believes that an ethno- 
graphic work which makes an appeal on sight to psychologists is more important 
than (jne that appeals to anthropologists only. This proposition might be arguable, 
but it is a defeatist attitude for anthropology. Has Dr Wissler really wearied ot 
his life work — has budgetary pressure possibly discouraged him — or, sensing cer- 
tain very real deficiencies and wastes in our present habits, has he said in a thought- 
less moment more than he intended? 

The “deposit in two or three central libraries of typed copies” of notes may 
curr> appeal to the Finance Committee of a harassed Board of Trustees. But 
every scientist and scholar kno'ivs that it will reduce the effective operation ‘>t 
science and the progress of scientific knowledge to a fraction. This need nut be 
argued. One has onl\- to think of ten concrete cases, to realize that in six, sdentinc 
work would be impeded, and in three, blocked. Because a typewriter can run three 
carbon copie.s, we are not really going to go back to pre-Outenberg days in science, 
and leave the printing press to .'ierve propagandists, politicians, writers of besT 
sellers, and others with an interest. 

'1 here a clause, now three hundred years old, in the unwritten constitution 
of science, that the results of si ientific work do nut exist in the body of science until 
the;, are published, and publication has meant adequate, frecl,v accessible distri 
butiun in print. Is the suggestion that this clause be amended for the whole oi 
.science, or that uur own branch is so feeble that it should be exempted from tin- 
clause-' 

I he justifiable basis for Dr \\ issler’s over-[)essimistic renunciation is that the 
vast majont;.' of our ethnographic and archaeological descriptions are over-lengthil. 
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' r'tten and perhaps over-expensively printed; and descriptive material — new 
— constitute and probably will long continue to constitute the bulk of what 
ithropologists have to offer. Such facts are the basis on which better understand- 
' ' 0 rests. Where we possess defined technical terms, or well understood semi- 
lechnical ones, like multiple-rod coiling, paddle-and-anvil smoothing, figure-4 trig- 
:;r, atlatl. tangential feathering, cross-cousin, soul-loss, there is nothing at all 
coined for science, and time and clarity as well as costs are lost, by using a layman’s 
i-.scription. ''Tertiary arrow-release” is perfectly definite, and aUo-^'S superstruc- 
'.ural variants of the technique, when they occur, to be set into specific relief. An 
attempted description every so often remains incomplete or ambiguous enough to 
'\\'stify or irritate the user of the account. A listing, with or without summarizing 
tabulation, of the contents of a series of graves is far more readily analyzable by 
.i:e next archaeologist, than a separate description of each grave for content, or- 
.'.-ntation, depth, soil, etc. There was a time when any excavation of prehistoric 
.’nplements was an event, and the recognition of cross-cousin marriage or disease- 
dtject sucking constituted an exciting discovery. Such matters have long since 
Detume expectable routine of field investigation, and to treat them otherwise than 
Lo indicate their presence or absence, special variants of detail, and their functional 
T'-iations, is worse than useless. In an account of kinship, "m br d d,” as compared 
'■■ith "mother’s brother's daughter’s daughter” or ‘'first cross cousin once removed 
or. the mother’s side.” is not only eighty or ninety per cent cheaper to print, but 
fur mure readily and precisely grasped by the anthropologist concerned with kin- 
'hip — and all others will avoid the passage anyway as if it were poison. 

As we gradually learned that over-generalization of new primary data often led 
to error and always prevented re-analysis and check by later workers, we began to 
make a fetish of giving all data in c.\lt-nso, irrespective. We no longer allow inform- 
ants to generalize for us, but control their theory that they do not marry relatives, 
or that they do marry grand-daughters, by collecting case-histories or genealogies, 
but the fact that an ethnographer has collected twenty elaborate genealogies is no 
valid reason for spending several hundred dollars on engraving or setting by hand 
large folding sheets that have to be tipped in — dollars that would finance more in- 
vestigation or print other data which remain unpublished. If the reporter will tell 
us that his genealogies contain 217 marriages of men of which 7f) are with cross- 
cousins, 40 with f s's d and ,16 with m br d, wo have the essential facts on that point, 
and no intelligent fellow -ethnologist would waste his time making the recount 
m the family trees. Why then print the genealogies, or more than perhaps one as a 
sample.-' INIany of us, including myself, have in the past been guilty of just such 
'\aste — and there is corresponding waste in archaeological reports. But essentially 
it IS pedantry; either we love our data too much to let go of an\' of them even when 
they no longer contribute to the interpretation of a problem, or wo aie unsure of 
uursehes and wish to prove that we have at all costs used the most mcHlern anil 
approved technirjues. 

Similarly with contlicting testimony of i, formants. Sometimes this needs to be 
given verbatim; but hardlv ever with the habitual bald repetitions and irrelevant 
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details of the native Mainly what we want to know is how much testimony the 
ethnographer had, the degree of its variation, and his best judgment as to the prob- 
able truth underlying the conflicting testimony. If he consistently takes refuge 
behind the sanctity of what Lena Antonio and Happycamp Jack said and refuses 
to d.raw the judgment which he should be able to render better than anyone else 
he brands himself as being a phonograph rather than a thinking machine, and hi.s 
claims for publication funds deserve only secondary consideration. Ditto for the 
archaeologist who sees virtue chiefly in imitating a camera. 

.\s a result of both writing and editing e.xtensively for many years, I have be- 
come convinced that the gross of our descriptive publication in ethnography, an., 
probablv archaeology also, could on the average be reduced twenty to thirty pe. 
cent in bulk and cost bc' rearrangement and rewriting, without loss and probabi - 
with gain in scientific effectiveness With use of the "telegraphic" or "telescoped 
style," it can be cut down another ten to forty' per cent, according to how compact 
the author’s presentation is before such condensation. This style offends some, but 
we ought hardly balk at what systematic and descriptive biologists have done for 
a century. Dnly, to make the telegraphic style effective instead of a mere minor 
nuisance, one must do more than write customary prolix English and then strike 
out the articles and copulas. One must think in the condensed style; and this means 
that authors cooperate Finally, another economy, as high as perhaps forty percent 
in favorable cases, can be effected by the use of oft'set printing or other manufactur- 
ing devices. .All in all. it seems reasonable to say that half of the cost of what now 
goes into printing the descriptive portions of our ethnographic and archaeologic 
product could be saced, or, that our present institutional budgets for printing 
suffice to print twice as much material as they issue. 

Why then do we go on with masses of good material that never see the light, 
or of which only selections are published, and with delays and vexations in what is 
issued" Jhere are three chief reasons. Two are due to authors and editors, one to 
institutions. 

first of all, the ethnografjhic field investigation or archaeologic exploration is 
still, to many of us, too much of an adventure. We identifv ourselves with a culture 
because we have dealt with it; we fall in love with our material, we try to preserve 
for perpetual record every scrap of it, irrespective of whether the material bears 
on a problem or fills out a picture or not. 

Next, we forget that though our data may lead to insights of general importance, 
the data themselves are highly technical, that they mostly can be transmuted into 
interpretation only bv technicians, that they are record material and not reading 
matter. The average descriptive ethnological monograph is perhaps actually read, 
on its ajipearance, by a dozen persons Several dozen probablv glance it through, 
enough to appraise its content and quality, then restore it to the shelf with a mental 
note that when they want such and such information they can find it there. In the 
end, the monograph is consulted and useil probably by hundreds of workers dealing 
with hundreds of different problems, but — and this is crucial so far as publication 
costs are concerned — it is reference material which is not read as a book is read. 
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L? authors we persist in writing our descriptive material very much as if we 
^ writing books for the public. We are no more doing so than is the biologist 
ttrribing new species; and it is time to recognize the fact. 

The third factor is the attitude of many institutions, who still prefer publica- 
. ; ? which look like books and have a visible prestige value irrespective of intrinsic 
..-'itific value. This attitude will presumably not be overcome as long as it is 
: rc-i by the anthropologists who advise the budget-making bodies of institutions. 

i.'ur task as anthropologists has two extreme aspects. At the foundation is the 
..i-hering of new knowledge, critically and soundly obtained, which means in gen- 
..wi that it must be gathered by trained men. At the top is the valid interpretation 

■ the totality of this knowledge in terms significant to other scientific specialists 
’ i to intelligent non-scientists. There are no publication difiiculties about these 

- werpretative fruits, at least not in countries which still preserve essential freedom. 

J without the humble roots of data, there will be no fruits. 

Lir Wissler says of a chapter; "It reaches for the emotions, is highly selective, 

^ eak as an informing document, but achieves its objective; it grips the reader.” 

1 .’ere is no quarrel with this objective. But one must protest absolutely the seeming 
'.nplication that this is the end of science, and that the rest of it can be summarily 
mspensed with. That an anthropologist can write a salable book is nothing against 
:.;s a:ithropological competence or integrity. But we are hardly yet ready to judge 
anthropological ability and value solely by the public salability of his product. 

' hat would make Grow ing Up in Xeti’ Guinea a more significant contribution to 
i ience than the aggregate output of Franz Boas. It would mean that nearly the 

■ r.ole California series might better have remained unpublished, as long as a carbon 
-jpy were sent to the Smithsonian and the British Museum, because Stephen 

■ ov.ers, an able journalist, in 1877 had published his Tribes of Califoniia, which is 
•ligh.ly selective and unequal in its interpretations, which reaches for the reader's 
enotions and grips them, and is weak as an informing document. Perhaps my 
Hiuiihook on California would be permitted to survive as a rump stripped of its 
: nali-type matter and factual content. 

Ihe elemental virtue in science and scholarship is respect for fact. This means 
that fact is not only gathered and organized but presented accessibly to other 
S' ientists and scholars. Without this soil and root-stock, the growth that Dr Wissler 
.copes for would soon turn into rank weeds. I believe that he accepts these proposi- 
U'jns — because he is an eminent scientist himself Recognizing real abuses, and 
seeing more clearly than the mass of his colleagues the need of broad perspectives, 
.'le has however overshot the mark in seeming to suggest a reform that would be 
fatal There is nothing illegitimate in mutually profitable alliances between authors 
and publishers. It is to be sincerely hoped we shall see more of them — but to the 
advantage of science, not at the cost of pulling out its foundations. On the other 
.'me it is the business of anthropologists to realize that because it happens that the\’ 
fail present most of their new basic facts in simple F.nglish, and deserve to have 
them published, thev are not therefore ipso faeto writing books or literature in 
presenting these facts, and consequently have no valid claims on the privileges of 
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dilution, graces of style, format of a particular t_\pe — least of all as long as thes; 
privileges are paid for out of other people's money. The sane and enlightened cour?. 
lies between the bad habits of presentation which persist into modern anthropulog 
from the days of its immaturity as a science, and the repudiation of sound anthro, 
pology which Dr Wissler's suggestions imply. Perhaps he was only sending up 
trial balloon. 

L. Kroeber 

U^■I\ER^ITY OF CALiriJRMV 

Berkeley, Calieornly 

REPLY TO REVIEW OF "SEX .^XD TEMPERAMEXT IX 
THREE PRIMITIVE SOCIETIES" 

To the Editor: 

Dr Thurnwald's meticulous review of Sex and Temperament in Three Primitn^ 
Societies'' raises several problems which seem sufficiently important to deserve a- 
careful a reply. He first summarizes my aim as being "to demonstrate whether an . 
to what degree temperamental differences between the sexes are innate, biologicaliv 
determined, or to what extent culturally conditioned." In this statement Dr Thurn- 
walJ has used the word temperament in a different way from that which I intended 
M\- stated purpose (p. xvi) was to make "a study of how three primitive societies 
have grouped their social attitudes towards temperament about the very obvious 
facts of sex difference.” I use the word temperament in the accepted technical sense- 
for those aspects of the personality which are physiologically "given,” as opposed 
to chariuttr, the latter being that part of individual personality which is the result 
of the interaction between native equipment — or temperament — and cultural con- 
ditioning; by personality, I mean the sum total of temperament, character, and idio- 
syncratic traits which are characteristic of the whole individual. By social personality 
I mean the approved type of personality for indi\dduals of a given community, 
whether or not further specified in respect to age, sex, status, etc. So we can speak 
of the social personality of a Samoan, or in greater detail, of the specific social 
personality of a Samoan woman of rank So used the term refers, not to the person- 
ality of any given Samoan woman, nor to the average personality of all Samoan 
women, but to the approved personality for Samoan women, to which each Samoan 
girl child is e.xpected to approximate as closely as possible. The individuals who, in 
■'pite of educational pressure, fail signally in exhibiting the approved personalite 
decreed for them by their community, are deviants. Under conditions of cultural 
break-down practically everc individual of a given age and sex may become, in his 
own mind, and in the opunion of the communitv, a deviant.’* 

I further stated my original piroblem as "a study of the conditioning of the social 
personalities of the two sexes, in the hope that such an investigation would throw 

* -Vniencan .Xnthropologist, Vol 3R, pp. 603-67, 1936. 

- Cf. Robert .S. Woodworth, Psychology (3rd ed., 1934), pp, 103-109; William McDougall, 
Outline nf Pvvrhnlngy (1926). pp 3s4-i9. 

Ci Margaret Mead, The Lnangirg CuHiire of an Indian Tribe (19.12), p. 193. 
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upon sex differences” (p. xxiil. But nowhere do I suggest that I have found 
_ _ jn_atcrial which disproves the existence of sex differences I stated on p xvi, 
:x;= study is not concerned with whether there are or are not actual and universal 
- ffjrences between the sexes, either quantitative or qualitative.” The conclusions 
...Jn I drew from the material which I gathered were 

. u-ust temperamental attitudes whnh we have traditionally regarded as feminine — such as 
■ ..ss-Vity, responsiveness and a willingness to cherish children — can so easily be set up as the 
" .i-culine pattern in one tribe, and in another be outlawed for the majority of women as well 
j ' : or the majority of men, we no longer have any basis for regarding sueh aspects of behavior 
.-.s sex-iinked. 

1 Vii un to suggest that certain types of behavior which have been traditionally 
-'-warded as sex linked are not sex linked, but are temperamental — i e.. physiologi- 
--illy given — potentialities of some of the members of each sex. Whether or not 
. tvse temperamental traits are equalh- distributed among both sexes remains for 
i-rther investigation, as does the whole problem of sex differences, whether those 
•a.i.erences be regarded as innate or as functions of the character formation u ' 
individuals with different biological equipment. 

In Dr Thurnwald's examination of my description of the approved personality 
I'.r .\rapesh men and women, a great deal of his argument is based upon the mis- 
understanding referred to above, i e., the use of the word temperament, and the 
iiiferences between the actual personality of identified individuals and. the ideal 
c social personality held up to each succeeding generation The '\l.-.v dream of 
nnucence" is an .-Krapesh day dream, which, I point out a great many times, and 
;-.s part of my argument, thev fail to attain, and fail to attain for both men and 
VC, men The fact that so many of the .-^rapesh fail to develop the type of mild 
maternal personality which the .■\rapesh culture approves, may be evidence for the 
..ssumption that the temperament which they postulate is of proportionately in- 
ire.iuent occurrence. Alternatively we may nnd that differences in the proportion 
1 deviants are a function of the congruity between the cultural ide.tl, the social 
■tructure, the system of education, etc. It is quite probable that discrepancies 
ilhln the culture may be even more conducive to the formation of deviant charac- 
Ic'.- than the discrepancy between the social ideal and the proportion of individu.ils 
■'.hose temperamental potentialities deviate most radically from the social ideal ' 

Dr Ihurnwald mentions that I do not state the percentage of aberrant persons 
.liuong the .\rapesh, but I stated specifically that they were the unusual cases and 
■n p 122 dealt specifically with the problem of recording the even and uneventful 
tenor of the average .\rapesh life so as to indicate how unusual these more dramatic 
itises of malailjustment were Statistics in a population of about 4l)b persons of the 
[iroportions in which a group of iniliviiluals of different ages and iioth sexes occur 
are obviously quite meaningless. Researches which dcjieiui upon statistical valida- 
ttor, cannot be carried out among primitive peoples under the existing conditions of 

f f Margaret Mead (ed ), Competition ami Loope>a!ioii in Erin ::.e (1957), 

biti ipretatne btatement ” 
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field work, ,Siich field work does give qualitative results and suggest hypotheses 
which can be tested quantitatively in civilized communities,® 

Dr Thurnwald also mentions that I record a great number of differences h~~ 
tween the institutionalized socio-economic roles of Arapesh men and women, Jh; 
reviewer quotes for instance as a ’‘temperamental difference” the fact that h-.j _ 
are allowed to have temper tantrums later in their lives than are girls, that gir 
are absorbed earlier into the domestic economy, and that the two sexes are trai.CL . 
to have different attitudes towards the supernatural. Here I need only refer aga; , 
to the sense in which I use the word temperament, and to acknowledge that ir 
quite evident from the confusion shown that I should have defined my terms murs 
rigorousl) The reviewer also raises the question; "Should polygny not imply pol. - 
anilry with the other sex, if cultural and social distinctions between the sexes u- 
denied'” In the first place, 1 nowhere say that cultural and social distinctions be- 
tween the sexes are denied, but rather discuss these differences explicitly and i: 
detail, and in the second place. Dr Thurnwald has neglected to consider one poiiv 
which I extensively documented, that the authority of the husband and his abiht. 
to Control even one wife depends upon a discrepancy in age between husband and 
wife (p, blj. The failure of marriages which lack this discrepancy in age and lac.x 
the lung period of fostering care which emphasizes it, is more vivid evidence for the 
lack of dift'erentiation between the approved social personalities of the two spouses, 
than is the absence of a highly complicated form of social organization, such as 
polyandry, evidence against it. 

Dr Thurnwald has attempted to characterize the .-Vrapesh as "introvert ” It 
is hard to identif\' as introvert a people who are "more enthusiastic about the 
achievements of others and less inclined to initiate artistic and skilled occupations” 
fp 145). .\s throughout his discussion. Dr Thurnwald interprets as the rule the 
cases which I cite as exceptions. So “the man interested in knowledge” whom Dr 
Thurnwald quotes to prove that the .\rapesh are introvert, is described in the 
following sentence (p. 145). 

There are certain types of indivirluals-- the violent, the jealous, the ambitious, the possessi\ e, 
the man who is interested in experience or knowledge or art for its own sake — for whom they 
haxe definitely.no place, 

Ihe reviewer dues equal violence to my meaning in other partial quotations. He 
quotes a series of recorded acts of unpatterned xfiolence and temper as evidence 
against m\' opinion, which he quotes as being that “the violent person among the 
-brajiesh cannot tind . , . an\ expression of the internal drives,” Dr Thurnwald has 
omitted under cox’er of clots these phrases, "either in the literature, or in the art, 
or in the ceremonial or in the history of his people" (p, ,114), 

In conclusion Dr ThurnwaH discusses a number of "slips” in such a way as to 
bring my ethnological ancl linguistic accuracy rather seriously in cjuestion It is 
surprising to find in a scientific review the sentences- ".Y number of slips occur in 

® Cf. Yfead, The C hanging C uUure uf an Indian Tribe, ‘’Introduction,” Groining Up in -Vf a 
Guinea (1930), Appendix, I' ’ The Ethnological Approach to Social Psychology,” 
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; i .k The TIundugumor are described as 'cannibals and headhunters' (pp. 167, 
JIl ’ OnhnariU' the one excludes the other" (italics inineV Even the reviewer 
_;r 3 to have been uneasy about the old ethnological assumption which he uses 

- . ' -j-jor premise to prove a supposed inaccuracy. The Mundugumor -a ere can- 
- i e . thev ate the entire botly of their war captives with enjoyment and gusto 

>1 for ritualistic reasons, and headhunters, i e , they took the heads of their 
- es, ornamented them with clay and shells and preserved them as valuable 
•hies which were bequeathed from mother's brother to sister's son. as part of 
re elaborate reciprocities between the descendants of brother and sister. Dr 
: : ..rnwaid then goes on to tax me with having ignorantly used the Pitlgin English 
: 1 'Lamberan under the mistaken assumption that it was an .\rapesh word. On 
1 , .^age to which he refers (p. 6,1), I give not only the singular, wareh. of the .\ra- 
Word for tamberan, but also the plural, warehas, and give considerable detail 

- ■ • the position of the word in the complicated \rapesh noun class system. I have 
rtu tamberan as a technical term, as shaman, berdache, etc., are used as technical 

■--.r.s It does not seem unreasonable that a reviewer who criticizes a technical 
for a local area which is also his own. might have been expected to be familiar 
:.!iniy two previous discussions of (1) the fact that tamberan was a Pidgin English 
..Ui with widespread use, (2'i that I proposed to use it in carefully defined ways, 
-.1 . P that I was excluding it as applied to a ghost.® Under these circumstances, 
sentence: "It is, however, not .\rapesh but common Pidgin English, and was 
; - babh- used by Dr Mead's boy," is as unwarranted as is Dr Thurnwald's as- 
= umption that when (p. fi.D I was talking about the tamberan, which was defined 
I'n the same page as "the supernatural patron of the grown men of the tribe," I 
as referring to a "ghost." It happens that in the Sepik-.\itape Itistrict from which 
m.' boy" came, the ordinary Pidgin English for a ghost is not tamberan at all 
oat tlevil belong man he die." 

M.xrg.vret Me.xd 

!'• '.iroNc, Cede 

Bxt.i, N’ETirEEi..VNr)s E\si Indies 

NAMIXt; PR.ACTIbES IX .ARIZONA 

( ertain parallels in naming practises between the Vuman tribes of southern 
-Irizona and the Hopi of northern .\rizona should be kept in mind in current 
■fconstructions of .Arizona history. 

Matrilineally descendeil Hopi infants are named bv their father’s si.ster, the 
ivoiw being associated in some wav with the women's clan (Each clan has a stock 
' i personal names relating to the associations, sometimes misleadingly called 
totems, of the clan,') There is a trace of this clan practise at .\cuma (\\hite\ but 
• n n,i (ither pueblo. (Tanoan and Tewan like Hopi personal names are translatable 
i'ut are without group associations, Ziini and Keresan names are without group. 

® ( f Margaret Mead, The Mar^alai Cult among the Arapesh (Oceania, \ ol 4, 1655), p. 
; T amherav s and f umbitans in A’eu' Guinea fXatural History, \ ol. 5 1, I't.**!) , p 2 15 
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i e., clan association? anil as a rule are untranslatable 1 Compare IMaricopa jir;, ■ 
rise. Maricopa women land some men'i have names which refer to the charade:- 
istics of their clan totems; INfaricopa clans are patrilineal tSpien. -\ctuall_\', ihe'd 
fore, although not theoretically. Maricopa and Hopi get their persona! name-' i" 
identical tva} ?; totemic or totemlike names from the father's clan. 

After marriage Maricopa -were called not by their personal name but b_\ tren 
clan name. Hopi married wom.en may not be called by their personal name, an-l a 
woman leaving the maternal house may take for herself and her descendar.i; 
another of the lineage names of the clan (.rare practise'i. In general Hopd are fre- 
quently referred to by dan or lineage name with a term i.w'ungwa) appended -.vhiC' 
indicates that an individual, not a group, is meant, and in English a person v. h. 
be referred to as Bear man. Badger man, etc. There is a trace of this practise st 
I aguna, but in no other pueblo as far as recorded. 

For Hopi as for A'unians "the number of totems assignable to any dan i; 
indehnitel)' large" idpjer This prepossession appears to account for the plura. 
naming of several Hopi dans quite apart from the above mentioned practise of 
renaming a split-on lineage 

The singular Hopi naming practises I have mentioned have puzzled PuebE 
students for a long time, so parallels from a region not be\'ond the possibility o; 
cultural iniluences may be welcome, if only to be held in suspense until larger com- 
ple.tes are determined, (dving "totemic" names from the father's dan and calling 
women lor men. by the clan name are widespread practises, which in one form ana 
another are found from the Mi wok to the Pima (.Spier i. 

Elsie Clews P.arsijN's 

IUkpisijn, Xew Y'TK 

AX OB^ER\'.\TIOX OX HOPI CHTIJ) BURI.bL 

Tn T/rp! .,in/ X.iv’in ChiH Burials' there is a statement, as follows: "If the 
burial was it, a crevice tne -tick [irojected from the earthnlled crack.” This state- 
ment is made in refereni e to child burial among the Hopi, and specifically at 
Mishongnovi [ his would lead to the assumption that it wa.i the practise when 
hurting a child in a crevice to fill in such a crcvii'e with earth, lust as would be 
dune in filling in a grave. 

In speaking of Hopi Death C ust'inis" the Beagleholes- mention this custom lU’ 
burial in a rock fis.sure only in connection with 'a premature, still-born, or unnamed 
infant I la-- staiemciil would lead to the assumption that a child of any age at 
all Was not buric.l in a rock ns>ure but in the regular children’s cemetery. Further 
tiiere I- la rc iv. leiercnce to tilling in the fissure, 

I he inforoiiition ujjon wliiih both these papers was based was presuniabB 
o bt-iincd \ ct;. rei cntlc , and may be enlirde correct fur the present. 

‘ D "enter and F. Hawley, American Arithrnpologist, \'ol pp l.iD.M, l'd7. 

B and 1 , Lcagltlide, Unpi <4 hie Aecond Mesa (Memoirs, .American .Anthroi>o!oaic.i! 
-A.:5ni idtion, \.) 44, lOi.Sy pp U-id. 
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The following incident which occurred in 191 1 may, however, be of some interest. 
In that year I spent over six months in the Hopi country, residing at Mish- 
ncrovi, and visiting all the other Hopi villages at intervals. I was collecting 
.naterial and information for the Milwaukee Public IMuseum. 

Like the above-mentioned a^lhor^, 1 also found information concerning death 
a tk mortuary customs the hardest to obtain, I had to depend almost solely upon 
-Tscrvation for data. 

However, when the school vacation arrived several children who had been 
-.-..ay to school, returned and with them came a combination of measles and 
sentery. The results were disastrous, especially among the younger children. A 
nsi-lcrable number of adults also succumbed. 

The reticence of the Hopi to discuss any phase of death, combined with their 
.ustnm of so speedily disposing of the body, made observation very difficult in- 
ccd, but I did gather that it was the usual custom at that time to drop the bodies 
-• :■ ounger children into certain special crevices along the edge of the mesa. .Adults 
ere buried in cemeteries, but so far as I could gather the infants were bundled 
cr.d simply dropped into these special crevices, and this applied to children up to 
the age of several years. Try as I would, however, I was never able to be present 
such an interment. 

Due day, some time later — it was after the epidemic had passed and toward the 
latter part of the summer — my interpreter, Luke Kwanieusiwa, and I were riding 
' ur horses o\'er to Oraibi to attend a Tasaf Katcina and we made a detour to look 
over some reservoirs hewn into the top of the mesa, perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile west of Mishongnovi. .\t the time I had no opportunity to measure or closely 
observe these reservoirs or their drainage areas, so, a few days later I set out, alone 
and on foot, to return to them for a little closer observation. 

I followed along the edge of the mesa, and at a point perhaps a quarter of a 
mile from the village my nostrils were assailed by that peculiar effluvium which is 
m.mistakable and I soon came upon a crevice at the very edge of the mesa in which 
were a number, as I recall it now, not less than a couple of dozen, of these small 
‘-unal bundles. The crevice was perhaps two feet wide and the topmost of the 
bundles was about fifteen feet below the surface of the mesa. Each was carefully 
wrapped, usually in doth of native weave, and carefully bound. In size these 
oundk’S varied considerably, which indicated that there was a variation in age 
Horn earliest infancy up to at least several years They lay in the crevice without 
.'nv apparent orientation, just as if dropped from above without any attempt at 
‘leiinite placement. 

there were not at that time visible anv prayer sticks, food, or other offerings. 
I hat several of these bundles were the result of the recent epidemic was evident 
f-O’ni the freshness of the wrappings on the uppermost, but that this crevice had 
long been used as a depository was also evident from the weathered appearance of 
‘onie of those farther down. It would seem that, had otTerings been placed here with 
the more recent bundles, some vestiges of these would have remained. 
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Obvifi’j'iv there haci been no attempt to fill in this crevice with earth c. 
erect anv sort of a marker or ladder for the spirits of the departed 

The crevice ran out to the precipitous edse of the mesa which dropped i e 
call'’ for a great distance It would have been physically impossible to have g,,f 
access to the ieccl v.here these bundles were located without a ladder, Ftvt. 
more, the success of my w'ork among the Hopi depended upon my keeping 
friendly relations, and it would hate been the height of folly for me to hav,' 
tempted t') descend into this tree ice, even if access had been easy. 

Any activity on my part in the vicinity of this crevice would have been quic 
noted b\ some sharp-eyed villager. I therefore tarried above the crevice on!\ i 
enough to make the above observations, and I prudentlv made no inquiries c 
cerning the place upon my return to the village. Had I done so the news v. r 
ha-re nuicklv spread throughout the villages of all three mesas that I was a", 
of this burial Sfmt Besides that, I could not have found a soul who would h 
given me anp information concerning it. 

This observation, which was of necessit.v more or less fleeting, would seem 
indicate that at that particular time at least, younger children as well as t 
infants were accorded this crevice burial, that no attempt was made to All 
crevice with earth, and that the same crevice was used over a considerable peri 
that apparently no spirit ladder was used, and that apparently offerings were 
placed with these child burials 

S, A, Barret 

MirwccKEr Pumic MU'ri .m 
Mirw vL'KEE, Wiscoxvrx 
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JHE DUAL ORGAXIZATIOXS OF THE 
LAMKO'KAMEKRA (CAXELLA) OF 

jCORTHERX BRAZIL By CURT XIMUEXDAJU and ROBERT H. LOIVIEi 
HABITAT AXD AFFILIATIOXS 

T he Ramko'kamekra (Canella) occupy- the village of Ponto, situated 
in the steppes of Maranhao, Brazil, about 78 km. south of the town of 
harra do Corda. Linguistically, they represent the southern dialect of the 
Eastern Timbira division of the Ge family. A simplified scheme of this 
Slock is appended herewith, with the proviso that Snr Ximuendaju is not 
yet clear as to the affinities of the Eastern branch (E). In this stock 
linguistic, geographical, and ethnographic classification happen to coincide 
to a striking degree. 

t/C Stock 

-\ Xorthern and Western Gc 
I Timbira branch 

(a) Eastern Timbira 

(1) X'orthern Dialect 
Timbira of Rio Gurupy, et at. 

(2) Southern Dialect 
Ramko'kamekra, el al. 

(b) Western Timbira 
-Apinaye' 

' Under the auspices of the Institute of Social Sciences of the F^niversity of California. 
Snr Curt Ximuendaju of Belem do Para has during the last two years synthetized some of his 
prc\ious observations (in German) and undertaken two supplementary e.xpcditions to Ge 
tribes in the interior of Brazil The present paper presents primarily data bearing on dual 
organizations; his extremely ample material on ceremonialism has been rigidly excluded ex- 
cept when too intimately interwoven with social structure to permit segregation. Even so it 
IS not easy to summarize clearly the characteristics of a society simultaneousU' recognizing 
tour distinct principles of dichotomy, two being of tribal scope, the other two limited to males. 
The data here presented supersede Ximuendaju’s brief notes in .\nthropos, Vol 24, pp. 670- 
72. 1629 and E. H. Snethlage’s relevant statements in his article U liter nordnstbrasilianischen 
iiidi'inern (Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, Vol. 62, pp. 111-205, 19.11) — R. H. L. 

- The epidemic of 1935 and the death of the oldest chief led to disorganization and a schism 
into two separate hamlets, but in 1936 Snr X'imuendaju elleeted a reconciliation and a joint 
eelebration of the Tep-Varkwa' festival in a new \illage — R H. L. 
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II Northern Kayapo' 

III Southern Kayapo' 

I\’ Suya' 

B Central Ge 

I Akv.e 

Sere'nte 

Savante 

Sakriaba' 

II Akroa' 

C Southern Ge ( Kaingang-Ingain) 

I Kaingang 

faj Coroado-Kaingang 

(b) Guayana of Faxina 

(c) Botocudo of Santa Catharina 

II Ingain 
D Jaico' 

E Kamakan, ti al. 

THE MILAGE 

Several years ago Ponto had a population of 298, housed in thirty hut; 
ranged in the circumference of a circle. Directly within the circumference 
there runs a broad concentric street, while the middle of the settlement i' 
marked off as a circular plaza with which each hut is connected by a radial 
path. Thus, Ponto as a whole represents the appearance of a spoked wheel 
Away from the village there are roads about 15 m. wide, which lead into 
the steppe toward the cardinal directions, the northern road being 17 km. 
in length. These roads figure prominently in the relay races, which play a 
conspicuous part among native pastimes. 

The present huts are rectangular gabled structures, which the Indians 
assert represent their ancient type. This is questionable, for in 1814 Major 
Francisco de Paula Ribeiro noted only small round huts. Even today the 
women put up hemispherical, semi-ovoid, occasionally conical structures of 
three meters diameter appro.ximately the ma.ximum size consorant with 
the material and technique. On the other hand, some ampler type must 
have antedated these small huts since the several social and ceremonial 
groups, one of which still numbered 57 in 1933, require larger domiciles for 
their meetings. Possibly Ribeiro did not visit the Ramko kamekra during 
the rainy season. 

The women own the houses, and residence is definitely matrilocal. Adult 
men, however, continue to frequent their maternal homes, where they enjoy 
greater prestige than the husbands of their kinswomen; and a widower or 
divorced man naturally returns to his old home. A couple may, indeed. 
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-ccupy a separate hut, but in that case it is immediately adjacent to the 
ife's mother’s. 

The resulting extended family protects its members, but plays a minor 
part since it lacks either ceremonial or economic functions. Xot the matri- 
imeal household, but each married woman figures as the owner of a plot for 



I'lG 1. Map of northeastern Brazil, showing the location of the Ramko'kamekra and 
other tribes. The Fulnio speak an isolated language; the Tembe' and GuajajaTa are of the 
Tupi stock. 


cultivation. In this context it is well to correct the picture of all Gc as pure 
nomads. The Ramko'kamekra, while mainly dependent on hunting and 
gathering, also did some farming. Indeed, they grew a plant of the genus 
Cissus, unknown to the neighboring Tupi' and the neo-Brazilians. 

EXOG.VMOUS JIOIETIES 

There are two distinct principles of dichotomy that affect the entire 
tribe, yielding the exogamous and the Rainy Season moieties, respectively. 
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The tribe is divided into two matrilineal, non-totemic, theoreticall ' 
exogamous moieties of equal rank, Ko'i-kateye (ko'i, east) and Hara - 
kateye (hara', west), the latter occupying a somewhat larger part of the 
village circle. Moiety emblems are lacking. Apart from the regulation l: 



Fig 2 Ramko kamekra village at time of Kokrit (Mummers’) ceremony. Xote the 
circular plan of the village, the ring-shaped thoroughfare left in front of the houses, the radial 
lanes connecting this boulevard with the central plaza For the convenience of the Kokrit the 
lanes leading from their assembly hut (K) in the west of the plaza and thence to a spot for 
assemblage diametrically opposite their hut have been specially widened Note the diametri- 
callv opposite location of the two \ u’te' houses (V), that of the northeastern sector housing 
the .Agouti society, that of the southwestern sector the J.aguar society, two organizations 
always collaborating in the performance with the Mummers. The south pointing arrow indi- 
cates the direction of the shed two km away in which the masks are made In the center the 
circles marked K, C, \ indicate the plaza sites proper to the Mummers, .\gnuti, and Jaguar 
societies, respectively K1 F represents the hut of the actor called the Little Falcon. 


marriage, the moieties are of little significance. The exogamous rule is 
rapidh breaking down, notwithstanding the disapproval of the old guard. 

Contrary to Snethlage s findings, the moieties have no separate chiefs, 
nor are thev subdivided into age-classes, which embrace members of both 
moieties. 
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RAIXY SKASOX MOIETIES 

The seeor.d tribal dichotomy holds seasonally. The Ramko'kamekra 
... iile the year into tv.o parts, Vu’te' and Aleipimra'k, which roughly co- 
cide with the dry and the rainy season, respectively. During the latter 
' e village is bisected into the Ka'and the Aiu'k. designations used with 
h'linct masculine and feminine sufh.xes. These units may be called "Rainy 
‘ hason moieties.” They are not coterminous with the e.xogamous moieties; 

. rnliation hinges on one’s set of personal names, which automatically de- 
./tmines membership. 

A boy acquires his set of names, one after another, from matrilineal 
'W'men: a girl gets hers from patrilineal kinswomen. As a rule the transfer 
irom one generation to the immediately adjacent lower generation, but 
1 is not unusual to skip a generation or two. On the other hand, there are 
acasional transfers within a generation if the individuals concerned are 
'cparated by a considerable difference of age. The Ramko'kamekra them- 
^tlve5 regard as ideal the conveyance of names from a maternal uncle to a 
-istcr’s son, and from a paternal aunt to a brother's daughter. Actually, of 
IV. enty-eiglit cases genealogically examined only five conformed to this 
norm. This must be correlated with a principle of reciprocity that asserts 
itself in any transfer: if a man lacks a daughter to whom his sister could 
transmit her name series, she docs not permit her brother to pass his set on 
to her son, but will cast about for a more remote kinsman who has a 
daughter. Thus, Waka'i had a sister, Pieka'ra, but no daughter, hence did 
not transfer his names to his nephew. 

In this conveyance of name sets, silrlings by adoption are reckoned 
equivalent to blood-siblings. Further, the notion of co-paternity extends 
the range of donors and recipients. If a pregnant woman has extra-marital 
relations with a man, the adulterer and her lawful husband are both subject 
1<| the couvailc and both figure as fathers of the child. Thus, on Patkwei’s 
turth her mother, Kopkre, confessed having had intercourse with one Hu- 
kraino. Conscciuentlv Patkwei became the sister of Ilukraino’s legitimate 
.'on Kroyainri, to whose daughter she gave her own name, while Kroyamri 
conferred his name on Patkwei’s S('n. 

Normally, a person transfers his or her names to a single recipient. Rut 
if the donor should die before completing the conveyance of the entire set, 
lie is succeeded by a second transferrer. This inc'olvcs the possibility of 
changing one’s membership in the Rainy Season units. One girl acquired her 
paternal aunt’s name Kentapi, thereby becoming a member of the Ka half. 
I\hen the aunt died, another patrilineal kinswoman gave the niece her 
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names, which happened to be Atu^k and thus automatically transferred the 
girl to the Atu'k half. The potential impermanence of individual affiliation 
with these groups thus contrasts with the hereditary membership in the 
exogamous moieties. An individual who owns names pertaining to distinct 
sets is careful not to mix series in conveyance. 

Not only the Ramko'kamekra and their name series are apportioned to 
the Rainv Season moieties, but all of nature is antithetically divided be- 
tween them, as indicated by the following partial scheme: 


Ka 

East 

Sun 

Day 

Dry Season 
Fire 
Earth 
Red 

Red plants and animals 

Maize 

Manioc 


Atu'k 

West 

Moon 

Night 

Rainy Season 
Firewood 
Water 
Black 

Black plants and animals 
Sweet Potato 
Cucurbit® 


Each Rainy Season moiety has a headman appointed by the chiefs and 
elders; and it is this headman’s maternal home that serves as a place of 
assembly for his unit. In consonance with the above scheme the Ka use red 
paint for body decoration, the Atu'k black paint. Each unit, moreover, has 
its own slogan: on the birth of a boy, e.g., his maternal uncle or mother’s 
mother’s brother — the prospective name-transferrer — steps in front of the 
door and by uttering the war-cry “wa-wa-wa!” or “ke-ke-kel’’ announces 
to the village that a new Ka or Atu'k, respectively, has seen the light of 
day. 

These two complementary halves figure predominantly during the 
rainy season, and principally in two ways — in racing and hunting. The 
teams pitted against each other in relay races during the season are re- 
cruited each from the Ka or Atu'k moiety, respectively. In these competi- 
tions each side carries a log, which is appropriately marked with red or 
black pigment. The two groups also go on joint hunting trips, accompanied 
by their female members. Continence is observed during these expeditions, 
but on their return there is an exchange of women. 

After the beginning of the maize harvest, i.e., at the very close of the 


^ Snr Ximuendaju’s manuscript has “Kurbis ” 
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Meipimra'k period, the men of each moiety assemble in the plaza, each 
accompanied by a sister’s son. The Atu'k lay down samples of the crop 
before the Ka, the last donor contemptuously throwing down an armful of 
cobs. Each moiety boasts of the number and appearance of their sisters’ 
sons, simultaneously casting ridicule on their opponents’ nephews. 

During the dry season — that of ceremonialism par excellence — the 
Rainy Season moieties play a very subordinate role. In the Pepye, one of 
the two initiation rituals, the Atu'k novices go to their individual seclusion 
huts at night, the Ka to theirs in the daytime, in accordance with the 
dichotomous scheme. Also on certain occasions the distinctive colors serve 
as badges of membership. 

Ximuendajii suggests that the Rainy Season groups originally coin- 
cided with the exogamous moieties since other tribes, who also dichotomize 
nature, assign each half of the universe to one of their exogamous moieties, 
as Nimuendaju himself discovered in 1912-1913 among the Kaingang of 
the Ivahy region, State of Parana. 

PL.AZA MOIETIES 

Independently of both the e.xogamous and the Rainy Season bisection 
of the entire tribe, there is a dichotomy restricted to males,'* who are ranged 
into the Koi'-rumenkaca and the Hara'-rumenkaca. These appellations 
again, as in the case of the exogamous groups, refer to East and West. 
Each of these dual groups embraces three subdivisions, as shown below: 

East TEfit 

1. Haka (Giant Snake) 4. .\ucet (.Armadillo) 

2. Cepre (Bat) 5. Ke'dre (Dwarf Parrot) 

.1. Codn (Carrion Vulture) 6. Kupe' (.Alien Tribe) 

Membership in these groups, too, hinges on the acquisition of certain 
personal names. Just as every name, irrespective of sex, belongs to either 
the Ka or the Atu'k Rainy Season moiety, so every masculine name belongs 
to one of the six Plaza subdivisions. Further, each of these Plaza names 
determines membership in two clubs, either in the Falcon and Jaguar (or 
Kokrit = Mummers’) societies or in the Duck and .Agouti societies. On the 
other hand, affiliation with two other organizations, the Clowns (Me’ken) 
and the King Vultures (Tamhak) is quite independent of the personal 
names. 


^ The female auxiliaries at the Pepye initiation are ev onkio brought into the Plaza organi- 
zation, being always assigned to the Bat and Dwarf Parrot subdivisions. 
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While there is no evidence of transference of Ka and Atu'k names by 
the same donor, in three instances the same person conveyed the names of 
distinct Plaza groups — in one case even of distinct Plaza moieties — to the 
same recijtient. 

Especially significant is the experience of Hiino and his uncle Yua- 
Hiino, both members of (a) the Bat division of the Eastern Plaza moiety; 
(b) the Atu'k Rain}’ Season moiety; and (cj the Falcon and Mummers’ 
club. When Hiino was to be secluded for his Pepye initiation, it was his 
Plaza group's duty to prepare his seclusion hut, seclusion yard, and a recess, 
hut they shirked all but the hr.st of these obligations. Yua was oJlended and 
left the Bats, joining the Armadillo subdivision. Henceforth the names Yua 
and Hiino were no longer the property of the Bats but were added to the 
Armadillo series. However, the two men remained Atu'k, Falcons, and 
IMummers. 

Each Plaza group takes up a definite position in the village plaza and 
has an assembh’ house, whose location on the periphery of the village 
circle rotighlv corresponds to the position of the subdivision in the plaza. 

The functions of the Plaza groups are ceremonial and largely relate to 
the two initiation phases, Ketuaye and Pepye. Thus, in the Ketuaye initia- 
tion all offices are dual, one officer of each pair being recruited from the 
Eastern, the other from the Y'estern Plaza group. Only in the case of the 
girl auxiliaries fmekuicwe'i) this exclusively masculine dualism is in- 
ai)[)licable. The Plaza grouping is ver_\’ conspicuous in the Pepye initiation, 
where each of the six subdivisions uses a distinctive pattern in body paint- 
ing. Apart from these celebrations the Plaza groups figure in the Tep- 
'iarkua', one ol the major fe.stivals intercalated between the two phases of 
initiation. In the log-races characteristic of this ceremonial period the Plaza 
halves are regularly pitted against each other. 

I he jireseiu Plaza divisions may be survivals of earlier clan divisions of 
the exogamoim moieties, once localized within the village circle. These 
clan: possibly lost their genealogical character, retaining ceremonial func- 
tions. As analogous may he cited the ceremonially functioning localized 
clans of the Akwe-.Scrente and the Bororo. 


Pinally, there is another dual ditision affecting only males, viz. the two 
pairs of age-classes that engage in comj)etitivc sport during the dr\' (\'u’te'j 
Season. Once more there is a correlation with East and West — in fact, the 
pairs of aetix e classes bear e.xactly the same designations as the two exog- 
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amous moieties, Ko'i-kateye and Hara'-kateye. Notwithstanding this 
nomenclature, the two forms of dual grouping do not coincide at all, since 
each of the age-classes comprises members of both moieties. 

The total number of age-classes, inactive and active in sport, is indefi- 
nite. The system is tied up with the initiation ceremonies, which thus 
require brief mention. All males undergo two phases of initiation, each being 
repeated at intervals of two or three years, so that the complete cycle oc- 
cupies about ten years. All those jointly initiated form a fixed class for the 
rest of their lives, so that apart from the youngest boys the whole male 
population is grouped into age strata. Even the as yet uninitiated boys 
who look forward to initiation at the next celebration form an unofficial 
age-class and mimic the activities of the young men. 

The active classes have each a definite position in the plaza. This, 
however, shiftswheneverthe unofficial boy's group receives formal admission 
to the plaza, which automatically promotes the oldest active class to the 
athletically inactive status of councilors. Its members move to the very 
centre of the plaza, continuing, however, to preserve their identity with 
reference to any surviving predecessors. Thus, recently there were three 
councilor classes of eight, four, and two men, respectively, each occupying a 
distinctive position in the plaza centre and representing the “graduates” of 
1903, 1893, and 1883, 

To illustrate the scheme by one example, in 1913 the class D in the 
northwest corner of the plaza completed its initiation c\xle. This signalized 
the admission to the plaza of the hitherto unofficial youngsters, E, who 
assumed a place opposite D, i.e., in the northeast, thereby crowding out 
class C, which moved south, ousting A, the oldest of the active classes, which 
passed into the council, leaving the normal set of four comj)etiti\-e groups 
in possession. In 1923 the novices entered on the northwest, displacing the 
class located there, which moved south, thus initiating corresponding 
transpositi(.)ns throughout the plaza. Successive entering classes thus regu- 
larly alternate from northeast to northwest, and vice versa, when joining 
the plaza. 

KINSHIP TERMS 

The following list is rearranged from Nimuendaju's original data, as 
subsequently revised by himself (letter of Dec. 20, 1935,). The prefixes id- 
and i- are possessives of the first person singular, the suffix -re is diminutive, 
-ti augmentative, -i feminine, -turn denotes old age, -ndu'wu youth; -ye 
remains jiroblematical but occurs with nouns denoting social groups. \ oca- 
tive forms are lacking. 
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i-nce' 

ke'de-ti 


ke'de-re 

tu'i-re 


Blood Relatii'cs'^ 

A scending Generot ions 

my father, father’s brother, father’s sister’s son, [mother’s sister’s 
husband] 

my mother, mother’s sister 

mother’s brother, mother’s father, mother’s sister’s son older than 
ego® 

father’s father 

father’s sister, father’s sister’s daughter, father’s mother, mother’s 
mother [father’s brother’s wife], mother’s sister’s daughter 


i-ha 

i-to" 

nvo’he'u-re 


Ego's Generation 

older sibling, older child of father’s brother 
older sibling 

younger sibling, younger child of father’s brother (For father’s sis- 
ter’s and mother's sister’s children, see under Ascending Genera- 
tions; for mother’s brother’s chUdren, see under Descending Gener- 
ations.) 


Descending Generations 

my son, my daughter, my sister’s child (w. sp.) [my wife’s sister’s 
child], my mother’s brother’s child, my brother’s child (m. sp.) 
my sister’s son (m. sp.), my daughters son (m. sp., w. sp.), my 
mother's sister’s son younger than myself,® my brother’s son (w. 
sp.), my son’s son (m. sp., w. sp.), ray mother’s brother’s son 
(w. sp.) 

i-tam-ewe'-i my sister’s daughter (m. sp.), my daughter’s daughter (m. sp., 
w. sp.), my mother’s sister’s daughter younger than myself,® my 
brother's daughter (w. sp.l, my son’s daughter (m. sp., w. sp.) 
i-yapa'la® synonym of i-tam-ewe' 
i-yapal-cwe'-i my brother’s daughter (w. sp.) 


i-kra 

i-tam-ewe' 


AJfinal Relatives 

i-piye' my husband 

i-pro my wife 

pai-ke't wife’s father 

i-mpaye' my wife’s brother, my wife’s sister, my wife’s brother’s child 


■’ E.xtensions to affinal relati\ es are bracketed. 

® This last meaning probable, not certain. 

’ It remains uncertain how far this term is synonymous with i-ha. 

* See footnote 6 

® Invariably so given tor all meanings; the feminine form below, on the other hand, occurs 
only once, as indicated; perhaps through an oversight. 
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kra’-tumye 

propeke'i 

i-\vawe' 

i-piyoye' 

i-cwe'i-ye 

ha-c\vei-ye 

tokti'i-ve 


husband’s father 
husband's mother 

my son-in-law (m. sp., w. sp.), my sister’s husband (m. sp., w. sp.) 
my father's sister's husband, my son-in-law (m. sp., w. sp.), my 
sister's husband (m. sp., w. sp.)'^® 
my son's wife (w. sp.), my brother’s wife (w. sp.) 
my son's wife (m. sp.), my wife’s mother 
husband s sister. 



Fio. 3. Temporary round hut of the Ramko'kamekra. 


Although the terms for husband’s brother and for brother's wife 
(m, sp.) are not recorded, the vocabulary for affinities is evidently ample. 
The discrimination between wife and wife’s sister is consistent with the ab- 
sence of the sororate. 

On the other hand, the father’s brother is designated by the same term 
as the father, and correlatively he addresses his brother’s children as his 
own. .\lso the mother’s sister’s husband figures as a “father’’ and groups 
his wife’s sister’s children with his own. In short, normal “bifurcate merg- 
ing’’ features are not lacking. 

Two characteristics of the svstem are noteworthy — the inclusion of the 


Evidently largeU' synonymous with i-wawe'. 
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father’s sister's son under the ‘‘father’’ term, and the classification of the 
father’s sister’s daughter rvith the father's sister. The additional meanings 
of these terms fail to obscure these identifications, which perhaps for the 
first time establish a South American occurrence of these Crow-Choctaw- 
Hopi features. Interestingly enough, the patrilineal Serente were found to 
have the Omaha feature of merging the maternal uncle’s son with the 
maternal uncle. 

However, the list in its present form implies certain logical discrep- 
ancies, such as the identification of the daughters of a maternal with those 
of a paternal aunt — notwithstanding the equation of the maternal aunt 
ith the nnither. It is further clear that classification largely ignores moiety 
lines; e.g., the mother’s brother and the mother’s father are grouped under 
one head, as are the mother’s mother and the father’s mother. 

COMI>,\R.-tTI\ E NOTES 

Twenl\- years ago Sjiinden wrote that "no clear case of kinship clans 
has been reported south of the area of the United States, While this 
j)roj)osition ma_v still hold for the area he primarily discussed, certainly it 
docs not do justice to South .American data, to which perhajjs it was not 
meant to apply. .Admittedly much remains obscure as to the social organi- 
zations of the continent. That the Peruvian ayllii was an e.xogamous patri- 
lineal clan seems highly probable; Xordenskiold found “Sippen” among 
both the modern (Jucchua and the .A_\'mara.^- That these units were once 
matrilinea! has indeed been alleged by some authors, but apparently with- 
out definite proof, a ■'tatement that seems to hold for the Araucanian 
equivalents. Olson’s citations for Colombia and Ecuador indicate some 
measure of ne])otic succe.ssion and inheritance, but no definite jtroof of 
e.xogamous clans. 

When, however, we turn to the trans-Andean region, a whole series of 
unequivocal cases stand forth. The Ona still lack clans of the accepted 
type, but their emphatically exogamous, patrilocal, and patrilineal bands 
em;)hasize the unilateral principle as strongl_\- as the Australian hordes, 
like these hitter units, they turn out to be wholly consistent with the 

H J >pinden, Cii'Hizaiio/is of ^^£iico ':?:d Cc/itral A}tirric<i (Xcw York, 1^17), 

p 

i-rkind XonlcHski'>ld urd Ahert-iiitr in Siid'i}}i€rll''a ('Stutts:a.rt, 1924). 

[) d', Ri'nald L f )Umn. C liti <ind .\foiit" Americ-i f Idiivur-'-ity of Cidifurnia Publica- 

tions in Anit-ncan Archaculojry and Ethnoloixv, \’ol 34, 19 Pi), p 375 sy ; W Schmidt and \\ . 
Koppem, 17 /'Sr :i,:d Kultun',: {Kepwn-bur-. 192 -t), p, 121 
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economic and social importance of the bilateral family.’® Further north, 
the Witoto-Bora of the upper Amazon and the Arawakan Palikur have 
patrilineal clans, those of the latter tribe being ranged in an “upper” and 
a “lower” moiety. The Mundurucu have patrilineal exogamous moieties 
subdivided into clans; while Nimuendajii’s earlier researches establish such 
groups among the Parintintin, Tukuna, Kaingang, and Serente, those of 
the Serente and Tukuna embracing several clans each. Less decisively C. 
Estevao reports indications of patrilineal moieties from the Tembe' of the 
Rio Acara.” 

Matrilineal exogamous moieties, subdivided into totemic clans, have 
been established beyond cavil for the Eastern Bororo of the Rio das 
Garzas, a tributary of the Araguaya; and a more recent investigation of the 
Bororo of the Rio Vermelho, an affluent of the upper Sao Lourenfo, bears 
out the earlier account. The Canella facts described in the present paper 
demonstrate a second unexceptionable Brazilian instance of matrilineal 
exogamous moieties. Farther north, Kirchhoff’s critical sifting of the evi- 
dence leaves the Goajiro and the Coastal .-^rawak (Lokono) with an in- 
definite number of matrilineal clans.'® 

Whatever, then, may have been the facts among the more civilized 
pre-Columbian peoples, in trans-.\ndean South America a considerable 
number of tribes, representing such distinct linguistic stocks as the Bororo, 
the Ge, the Arawak, and the Tupi-Guarani, definitely recognize unilateral 
exogamous groups, some with matrilineal, others with patrilineal descent. 

Of the exogamous moieties listed above, some are subdivided into clans, 
others are undivided, though the Plaza groups of the Canella conceivably 
evolved out of earlier clans. At the present stage of knowledge it is more 
profitable to insist on the frequency of nonexogamous moieties. It may well 
be that some of them have merely lost the exogamous feature, but that can 
never be assumed without some definite evidence. In the southeastern 
United States, e.g., the Choctaw were the only tribe in which these units 

Martin Gusinde, Die Selk'wim : 'eom Lehen und Denken ehies Jagervolkes auf der Grosscn 
Feiierinsel (1931). pp, 302, 319. 419, 425. 

Curt Ximucndaju, Die Palikur-Indluier und Hire Xaeltbarn (Gotcbor^, 1926), pp. 22, 
86, 132; id , personal communication; Paul Kirchhoff, Die Verieandtschaftsorganisation der 
V maldstamme Siidamerikas (Zcitschrift fur Ethnologic, Vol 63. 1931), p. 175; Albert Kruse, 
Mundurucu Moieties (Primitive Man, Vol 7, pp. 51-57, 1934). 

D Antonio Colbacchini, I Bororos Orienhili "Orarimugudoge" del Motto Gro\so (Bro^ile) 
(Turin, no date [1925?]), pp. 1-30; C. Levi-Strauss, Contribution ti Vitiide de Vorganisotion 
sociale des Indiens Bororo (Journal, Socicte dcs Amcricanistes de Paris, \ ol. 28. pp 269-304, 
1930), Kirchhoff, op cit., pp. 147, 151. 
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regulated marriage: and the moieties of the Eastern Pueblos are emphati- 
cally nonexogamous.’® Turning to South America, we have among the 
Canella three distinct forms of nonexogamous bisection over and above the 
exogamous moieties; while Colbacchini and Levi-Strauss have revealed a 
secondary dual division, resulting in an Upper and Lower {superiori and 
inferiori) or an L’p-stream and a Down-stream half of the village (de 
Vamont and de Vaval). The Uro of Bolivia retain a similar division into a 
■‘section d’en haut” and a “section d’en bas;” the C’ipaya have nonexog- 
amous moieties, which Metraux equates with the Aymara units identified 
by Bandelier as Upper and Lower and assigned to definite geographical 
halves (North and South) of a settlement. Taking these data with those 
cited by Olson from the Caharis of Ecuador and Ximuendaju’s Palikur 
observations, we may infer that over a wide area, including much of Brazil, 
there were moieties, often not e.xogamous or not demonstrably so, that were 
associated either in terminology or actually with a definite geographical 
location. The arrangement of the Bororo village with one exogamous 
moiety on the north and the other on the south of a central square recalls 
Bandelier’s description of Tiahuanaco.” 

As regards the concepts associated with the moieties, some discrimina- 
tion is obviously indicated in drawing historical inferences, but the recur- 
rence of the Upper-Lower antithesis can hardly be set down to sheer 
coincidence. On the other hand, the Weak and the Strong moiety of the 
Bororo of the Rio das Gargas suggest that the contrast felt between two 
complementary social groups can be adequately expressed by any number 
of naturally contrasted ideas. That such labels need not refer to moieties is 
instructively brought out by the way the Bororo distinguish between re- 
lated clans within the same moiety; their Strong moiety includes a Red and 
a Black Caterpillar clan, a Red as well as a Black Burity Palm clan. 


On the axiom that "unilateral descent” is an ethnological concept, not 
an ethnographic reality, we must — unless there is strong evidence to the 
contrary consider matrilineal systems apart from patrilineal ones. Owing 


J. R Swanton, Abongindl Culture of the Soiitkeu'^t (Forty-second .tnnual Report, Bureau 
of .tmerican Ltlinoio^ry. 192, S), p 69,-1, id . Source Materiul for the Social and Cereinoiiial Life 
of the Ctucla-^' Indi-n'e (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, Xo. 103, 1931), p 76; E C. 
Parson:,, 7 raw Km. Clnn. and .ILuiety (American .Vntliropoloijist, Yol 26, p, 333 sq., 192-1). 

'■ (joii acchini, op at . p 8, Uc i-Strauss, op cit , p 271; A. Mttraux, Contribution d 
I etnnograpnic el la luigiiiitique dei Indiens L ro d'Ancoaqui. liolivie (Journal, Societe des .\meri- 
cani^te^, \ol^2/, 19,i,i), p 8,; id, lAorganimtiun sociiile cl Us survivances rdigiciiecs des 
Indiens I ru-Cipaya de Caranga,. Bolivie (Twenty-tifth International Conaress of American- 
ists, pp 191-96, 1912), (jRon, u/> nV . pp 373, 377, 402. 
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to the sparseness of Goajiro and Lokono material, we must therefore re- 
strict detailed comparison to the Canella and the Bororo. Certain striking 
similarities are undeniable. Both share (a) matrilineal exogamous moieties; 
(b) linkage of the moieties with contrasted cardinal directions; (c) circular 
arrangement of a settlement; (d) radial streets from the peripheral huts to 
a ceremonial center; (e) matrilocal residence. The Bororo men’s club-house 
and bachelors’ dormitory, so graphically described by von den Steinen^* 
and similarly pictured by his successors, has no formal parallel among the 
Canella, but functionally their plaza is a rough counterpart. On the other 
hand, the Canella age-classes, while distinctive and (so far as I know) 
unique in South America, bear names suggestive of the totemic clans of the 
Bororo. The kinship nomenclatures present hardly any noteworthy simi- 
larities, though it must be remembered that the information on the Bororo 
system remains scanty. The Bororo stress seniority within a generation to 
a greater extent; e.g., only the father’s elder sister is equated with the 
grandmother. Also the Bororo dependence on descriptive technique in 
designating, say, a paternal uncle as “my father his elder brother’’ has no 
Canella parallel. 

Among the Canella repeated inquiry has failed to establish forms of 
preferential marriage. A member of the related Apinaye (Western Timbira) 
tribe declared he would be ashamed to marry a deceased wife’s sister. On 
the other hand, both our recent authorities on the Bororo note simultaneous 
marriage with a woman and her daughter by a previous marriage; and 
Colbacchini adds instances of sororal bigamy. From the nomenclatorial 
identification of the father’s mother with the father’s elder sister and a 
man’s mother-in-law Levi-Strauss infers marriage with a father’s younger 
sister; and the identification of father-in-law and father’s father leads him 
to infer marriage with the daughter of a father’s elder sister. He admits 
lack of evidence for the actuality of such unions.'® 

Contrastive perspective throws the Bororo and Canella systems into 
relief as against other South American social structures. They reveal a basic 
unity, but at the same time so many differences that we must allow a con- 
siderable period for their respective individualization. 

From a broader point of view the South American data suggest a re- 
vision of traditional Americanist views. It has been customary to correlate 
matrilineal systems with a higher plane, specifically with intensive farming; 

Karl von den Steinen, Cuter den Xalurvolkern Zentrjl-Brjsitiens (2nd ed., Berlin 
1897), p. 367 f. 

Colbacchini, op. cit., pp. 18, 27; Levi-Strauss, op. cil., p. 282 f. 
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the aberrant Xorthwestern instances could be explained away as at least 
coupled with a sedentary mode of life, the Crow may have become hunters 
through loss of the maize complex once shared with their Hidatsa congeners. 
But the Bororo-Canella organization cannot be thus disposed of. As 
recently as von den Steinen’s visit, the Bororo of the lower Sao Lourenfo 
did not farm at all. The women would dig up governmentally planted 
manioc tubers precisely as they would wild roots; and even on the head- 
waters of the stream they had not learned to grow any plant species for 
food, contenting themselves with tobacco, cotton, and a variety of gourd.-" 
The Canella have evidently been for some time further advanced economi- 
cally, but even with them hunting and gathering clearly predominated over 
farming. Nothing in the scanty material on the multiple clans of the Goajiro 
and Lokono even faintly suggests the moiety structure of the two tribes 
under discussion; while their fellow-Brazilian aborigines with dual organiza- 
tions follow patrilineal descent. As for the majority of the Tropical Forest 
tribes sometimes cited to illustrate matrilineal institutions, many of them 
actually practise matrilocal residence, but Kirchhoffs scrutiny of early 
sources proves the general insufficiency of evidence for a definite rule of 
descent. As for matrilineal reckoning, it is barred by the explicit orthodoxy 
of a man's marriage with his sister’s daughter among the Tamanak and 
Macusi, both of Carib stock; the same rule applies to the coastal Tupi.-^ 

In short, on the axiom stated, the Bororo-Canella social system may be 
conceived as an independent local growth until specific evidence proves 
otherwise. If so, full-hedged matrilineal institutions are consistent with a 
hunting or at most an incipiently horticultural condition — with obvious 
chronological implications. 

Granted that matrilineal organizations may arise independently, the 
scientific ethnologist must determine which phenomena are significantly 
correlated in the known matrilineal complexes. We must reject as too vague 
the idea that maternal clans will arise now and then on the doctrine of 
chances; and Dr Eggan does not mend matters when in an otherwise highly 
meritorious essay he prescribes the rule that descent and marriage arrange- 
ments, instead of being merely correlated, must be considered ‘‘functions of 
some factor or principle which they have in common.""” The idea would be 
excellent if that common principle were stated; without such formulation 

\ on den Steinen. vp cit.. pp d42, 369, 

KirthholT op. at., pp f., 102, 117, 185. 

" Fred E<;"an, Ilistorirnl Changes in the Choftnio Kinship System (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Wjl 39, 1937 Fp 51. 
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the proposition is pretentious and meaningless. Is it necessary to point out 
that a functional relationship between two phenomena neither implies a 
one hundred percent correlation nor excludes other functional relations? 

The following remarks are merely meant to foreshadow promising in- 
quiries. Canella society in some respects recalls the familiar Hopi situation: 
matrilineal descent, matrilocal residence, feminine house ownership, and 
an obtrusive avuncular relationship occur in conjunction among both 
tribes. Further, both have two distinctive traits of kinship terminology 
which are not common to all matrilineal peoples, yet are probably definitely 
more frequent with matrilineal than with patrilineal reckoning and logically 
more congruous with it. These two features are the identification of father's 
sister’s son with father, and of father’s sister’s daughter with father’s 
sister. I consider it very interesting that on these points the Canella are 
nearer to the Hopi and Crow than to the geographically closer Bororo. On 
the other hand, the Bororo share with the Crow the not altogether frequent 
phenomenon of a single term for the elder brother and the maternal uncle, 
though apparently only for a woman speaking. 

Turning now to so remote a people as the Trobrianders, the Canella- 
Bororo complex reappears only in part: men are the house-owners, residence 
is patrilocal; but the avunculate is tremendously strong and the clans are 
matrilineal. .As for kinship terms, these Melanesians resemble the Canella 
in both of the significant Crow-Hopi features. But in another direction 
Trobriand usage approaches that inferred for the Bororo by Levi-Strauss 
and actually observed on the coast of British Columbia: a man quite 
properly mates with his paternal aunt and either mates with or marries this 
aunt’s daughter. The Tlingit favor marriage with a father’s sister, for whom 
her daughter may be substituted. The Trobrianders reveal other similarities 
with the Northwest Coast of .America. Precisely as among the Melanesians, 
a Haida boy leaves his parents to live with a maternal uncle, who assumes 
charge of his education and acts as his protector; and succession is nepotic 
(or fraternal). .As for widow-inheritance, the Haida — like the matrilineal 
Banks Islanders — pass on a maternal uncle’s wife to his nephew. .And, most 
remarkable of all, there is in northwestern .America the same typical rivalry 
of avuncular and paternal attitudes that Alalinowski describes for his 
people. The Haida father tries to advance his son’s social status, and this is 
“the dominant incentive to industry and thrift." Tsimshian tales reveal 
antagonism between uncle and nephew, legal relations devoid of sentiment 
—in striking contrast to the bond between father and child. 

B. Malinowski, The Se.xuiil Life of Savages in Xorth-veesleni Melanesia (Xew \ ork, 1029) 
pp 515 £ , 5,Hf.; T. M. Durlach, Tli( Relalionship Syslems of Ihe Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian 
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Xo adequate account of Australian matrilineal institutions is available, 
but we may use African data as a check. Among the Vachokue the maternal 
uncle assumes control of his nephews when the}' are about six or seven 
years of age, they live with him and inherit his possessions and office; the 
oldest son in a household bears his maternal uncle’s name. Residence, 
however, is patrilocal, and specifically Crow features of terminology are 
lacking.-’ 

Obviously, there is no one hundred percent correlation between any 
two of the features entering the Canella-Bororo complex. Matrilocal resi- 
dence flourishes in many South American communities without any definite 
rule of descent; in the Trobriands men own the houses; the Iroquois lack 
the terminological equation of the paternal aunt’s son with the father; and 
30 forth. Nevertheless, a survey of matrilineal peoples strongly suggests 
an organic ne.xus of certain elements of the matrilineal complex. Why does 
Canella society suggest that of the Hopi rather than that of the near-by 
Mundurucu.-* Whence the haunting resemblances between Trobriand and 
Tsimshian family attitudes? Whence the Vachokue, British Columbian, 
Trobriand parallel as to residence in an uncle’s home? Why, of all South 
-American tribes, should the matrilineal Canella turn up with the Crow 
kinship equations? Why do inheritance rules at once change when we turn 
from the matrilineal \’’achokue to their patrilineal neighbors? 

It is our task to analyze these phenomena and establish which of them 
really belong together in the only scientific, i.e. the mathematical sense of 
the term "functional relationship.’’ Long ago Bachofen alleged a mystic 
bond between the rule of descent and a matriarchate, a preference for the 
left hand, and what not. He erred, not in assuming that a rule of descent 
has correlates, but in substituting for an empirical investigation a fantastic 
a priori scheme. Our present duty is to prune the extravagances and retain 
the sound core. .A series of detailed comparisons of social variants within 
major but practically controllable areas is indicated. 

Belem do P.\e.a, Br.xzil 
L MVERSITY OF CaLIFORM.A 

Berkeley, Caliiorxia 


(ruljlications, Amurican Ethnological Society, \ ol 11, 1928), p 65. G. P. Murilock, Kinship 
nnd Socinl Behnior among the Haidii (American .Anthropologist, Vol 36, 1934), pp 358 f , 
361; A\ . H. R Rivers, I he History of Melanesian Society (Cambridge, 1914), A’ol 1, p 48; 
r Boas, Tsimshian .l/v^Ao/ogy (Bulletin, Bureau of .American Ethnology, Xo 31, 1916), p 425 f. 

Hermann Baumann, Liinda: Bei Baiiern iind Jagern in Inner-Angola (Berlin, 1935), 
pp. 16, 89, 124 bq., 130. 



BLOOD GROUP DETERMIXATIOXS OF PRE- 
HISTORIC AMERICAX IXDIAXS 


By LELAXD C. WYMAX and WILLIAil C. BOYD 
IXTRODUCTIOX 

T he development of a method^ for determining the presence of the 
agglutinogens A and B (Landsteiner blood groups) in desiccated tissues 
from human remains, centuries old, has led to its application to certain 
problems in American anthropology. Three general problems have pre- 
sented themselves: the antiquity of the blood groups in the Xew World, 
whether prehistoric or resulting only from historic European migration; 
the relations between the physically different Basket Maker people- and the 
later Pueblo people of the Southwest, together with the relation between 
these peoples and certain other peripheral groups of as yet uncertain posi- 
tion; and the relation of ancient Peruvian peoples to the present inhabitants 
of South America and to ancient Xorth American groups. 

METHODS 

The methods of blood group determination in mummies were based on 
the methods successfully used abroad and in this country'* for the determi- 
nation of the group of blood stains. A detailed description of the technic 
can be found in the references given.’ Briefly, it depends upon the fact that 
the chemical substances called agglutinogens .A and B occur not only in the 
blood, but in the tissues as well, and are quite stable chemically. They can 
not be demonstrated in the tissues by direct agglutination; but can be 
shown to be present, since they combine specifically and firmly with the 
agglutinins anti-A and anti-B. .\ mixture of these agglutinins is placed on 
a small sample of the finely gound tissue, and later the mixture is tested 
with known A and B red cells to see if both agglutinins are still present. 
If the A cells, say, are not now agglutinated by the mixture, it follows that 
the anti-A agglutinin has been taken out by the mummified tissue, and in 
order to do this the tissue must have contained the substance A. In practice 


\\ C Boyd and L. G. Boyd. Blood Grouping by APeoiis of Proserved Mtisclo (Science, 
\ ol 78, p .S78, Xew York, Blood Grouping Te^ls on 3(Ki Mumniios (Journal of Immu- 

nology, Baltimore, Yol. 32, p 307, 1937) 

- For convenience we use the so-called "Pecos classification" of the culture horizons of 
the Southwest, realizing that sites of the same horizon are not necessarily contemporaneous 
and that analogy with peripheral cultures is only comparatice (see F. H. H. Roberts, Jr , .1 
Suriey of Goulhiooitern Archaeology, .Vmerican Anthropologist, Vol. 35, p 1, 1935) 

^ L. Lattes, The I ndhiduality of the Blood (London, 1932), \V. C. Boyd and L. G. Boyd, 
Blood Grouping in Forensic Medicine (Journal of Immunology, Baltimore, in press). 
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it is advisable to do this in a quantitative manner, with careful controls and 
checks. 

MATERIAL 

The material’ consisted of dried tissue from 226 human burials. Of these, 
59 were from the southwestern United States, 34 from Alaska or the 
Aleutian Islands, and 133 from Peru. Alost of the specimens included 
desiccated muscle but a few were of skin or other tissues only. Table 1 pre- 
sents a description of this material. 


T.iBLE 1. Sources oe M.uteri.cl 


Culture Horizon 

Locality 

Males Females 

Children 

Unknown 

Total 


Xorth American {Soulki 

aest) 




Hypothetical 

Xorthern Periphery 

1 


2 

1 

4 

Basket ilaker I 

Lovelock Cave. Xev. 






Basket ilaker 11 

San Juan drainage 

2 

5 

3 

6 

16 

Basket Maker III 

San Juan drainage and 

1 

1 


S 

7 


Eastern Periphery 






Pueblo I 

Xorthern Periphery 




2 

2 

Pueblo III 

San Juan drainage 

5 

3 

.1 

4 

15 

Pueblo lA' 

Rio Grande drainage 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Big Bend cave 

Eastern Periphery 


2 

3 

1 

6 

culture 

\'al A’erde Co . Texas 






Unknown 

ilojave Desert 


1 

1 


2 

Unknown 

Kern Co , and 


1 

1 


2 


Monterey Co , Calif. 






Unknown 

Cocomorachi. 


1 



1 


Chihuahua, Mexico 







Xorih American {Alaska) 

Prehistoric .Alaska 11 1 3 

Eskimo 

.Aleutian .Aleutian Islands 31 31 

PreT<u^sian nr Four-Mountain Island 

Earl\’ Russian (30 specimens) 

Sauth Amcriciui {Pern) 

Various Perm ian See note under “.Material’’ 60 42 11 20 133 

’ \\e wish to expres.-, our gratitude for information and the generous gift of material to 
the following induiduals and institutions DonaM Scott. E. .A Hooton, Clyde Kluckhohn. 
Peatjodv Museum, Harcard University; E \V. Gifford. Museum of .Anthropology, University 
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The Basket ]\Iaker II material ■n-as from southeastern Utah, the Tsegi 
drainage in northern Arizona, and the Chin Lee drainage, northeastern 
Arizona. The culture horizon of the specimens called Basket Maker III was 
somewhat problematical. Two were of the circular pithouse period from the 
Lukachukai Mountains and the Tsegi drainage, Arizona, three from the 
Guadalupe Alountains, New Mexico, and two from near Shiprock, Xew 
Mexico. The Pueblo I specimens again were problematical, being of the 
"Fremont River culture” from near Vernal, Utah. The Pueblo III material 
was from sites well scattered throughout the San Juan area in Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, and Xew IMexico. Two of the Pueblo IV specimens were 
of doubtful provenance, one being possibly Pueblo III. 

Of the Alaskan material, one was of the Old Bering Sea culture, one was 
late prehistoric and the other of doubtful provenance. 

The Peruvian material was from the following localities: Ica Valley 
(24 specimens), Chincha Valley (15i, Pachacamac (18), near Cuzco (7), 
Anc'n (17), IMochica (5), Yauca (6), Supe (2), Pisco (1), Marca 
Huamachuco (5), Moche, near Trujillo (5), Paracas (6), Xasca (1), 
Valle Chill 'n (2), Valle Wayurl (1), Dept, de Huancavelica (1), near 
Lupo (4), Titicaca (1), unknown (12). The majority of the sites were pre- 
historic, but a few sites are known to have burials made after the Spanish 
conquest. 

RESULTS 

Table 2 presents a summary of the positive results. We wish to em- 
phasize that the hypotheses concerning the relations and migrations of the 
ancient Americans offered in the following discussion are highly speculative, 
and should be considered as such. They are presented solely for the purpose 
of stimulating discussion. Any worker today who would draw definite con- 
clusions based on the results of blood group determinations in as small 
numbers of living people as the number of specimens we were able to obtain, 

of California; II. L. Shapiro, American lluseuin of Xatural History; A. HrdliCka, F. M. 
Sctzler, II. B. Collins, E'nited States National Museum; E B Howard, F. de Laguna, Uni- 
\ersity Museum, University of Pennsylvania; Byron Cummings, University of Arizona; H S. 
Colton, Museum of Northern .trizona. Flagstaff; D. D. Brand, E'niversity of New Mexico; 
Paul Reiter, School of .Vmerican Research, Santa Fe; J. L. Nushauni, H. P. Mera. Laboratory 
of -Anthropology, Santa Fe, E. P. Leavitt, ^Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, F. E. AVat- 
kins. Southwest Museum. Los .Angeles, AVoodward, Mildred A' Brown, Los .Angeles Mu- 
seum of History, Science and -Art; AI. J, Rogers, San Die.go Museum; J Bronfenbrenner, 
AA ashington University School of Aledicine; G. C. Alartin, Terrell AVells, Texas; G -A. Matson, 
Ini\ersit\' of Montana, E. H. Alorris, Carnegie Institution of AA'ashington; National Park 
Sercice, U S Department of the Interior, AA'itte Memorial Aluseum, San .Antonio, Texas; 
Museo Nacional, Lima, Peru; Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
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Culture horizon or period 


H\’pothetical 
Basket llaker I 
(possibly later) 

Basket Maker II 


Probable Basket ilaker III; 
circular pithouse period 

Big Bend cave culture 


Prehistoric 
or Early Spanish 

End of Ist century A D. 

14th-15th century A.D. 
End of 1st century A D. 
Aboriginal, probaljly pre- 
historic 


Aboriginal, probably pre- 
historic 

Aboriginal, probably pre- 
historic 

Aboriginal, probably pre- 
historic 

Aboriginal, proljably pre- 
historic 


Table 2. Positive Results 


Locality 


Material Blood group 


Xorlh America (Soutlnzest) 


Northern Periphery 
Lovelock Cave, 
Humboldt Valley, 
Nevada 

Chin Lee drainage 
Canon del Muerto, 
Ariz. 

Tsegi drainage 

Duggagei Canyon, 
Ariz 

Eastern periphery 
Goat Cave, Burial No. 
4, Val Verde Co., 
Te.xas 


Male 

iluseum of Anthrop., 
L'niv. of Calif , No. 12- 
2652 

Amer. AIus of Natural 
History, No. 99-8372 

Female 

L'niv of-Airzona, 
Tucson 
Senile female 

U. S. National Mu- 
seum 


A 


A 

A 

B 


South America {Peru) 

Near Lupo Child A 

San Diego Museum, 

No 1149 

Paracas, Necropolis Museo Nacional, -AB 

Lima, No 12-8951 

A’alle Chillon Same, Lima No. 33-80 .AB 

Paracas, Necropolis Same. Lima No. 12-8951 B 

Ocucaje. Ica Valley, Female, 22 B 

Site .A Museum of .Anthrop , 

L’niv. of Calif , No. 

12-2880 

Tate-Chulpaca. Ica Adult female B 

A'alley, Site T, gr. “k’’ L’niv. of Calif., No. 12-2961 

Santiago, Ica Valley ilale, (?), 25 B 

Sites L’niv of Cahf., No. 12-2990 

Supe Male, 40 B 

L'niv. of Calif., No. 12-3143 

.Ancon, Site M, gr. 12 Male, 30 B 

L^niv of Calif., No. 12-3044 


would be held up to ridicule. If we had been able to test thousands of 
specimens instead of 226 the results might have been quite different. .All 
we claim to have shown definitely is the presence of both the antigens .A and 
B in prehistoric .Americans. This in itself is significant, proving a greater 
antiquity of these groups in the New World than had previously been ad- 
mitted. Theories regarding the occurrence of these groups as recent muta- 
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tions in the Old World since the last migration of the original settlers of 
America, based on the often repeated assertion that full-blooded American 
Indians are all of group O, have been weakened by recent findings of more 
A in putative full-bloods than can be explained on the basis of white ad- 
mixture.” We believe that our findings definitely disprove these theories. 

Basket Makers. Although the Lovelock Cave culture cannot be placed 
with assurance in the chronology which has been developed for the South- 
west, the occurrence of the atlatl and the absence of the bow in the earlier 
deposits indicates that the earlier period may be of Basket Maker horizon. 
In their report on the cave Loud and Harrington® say, . . it may well be 
that this culture exemplifies the hitherto hypothetical ‘basic culture’ of the 
Southwest from which the typical Basket Maker is thought to have de- 
veloped after the acquisition of agriculture,” and they suggest that the 
term “Sub-Basket Maker” or Basket Maker I might be appropriate. It 
should be noted that the cranial indices of the adult bodies found in the cave 
ranged from 71.6 to 78.4' (mesocephalic), which might be against a close 
relationship to the long-headed Basket Makers of the San Juan area. The 
body in which we found the antigen A came from a medium depth in the 
cave, so it may not correspond with the hypothetical Basket Maker I 
horizon of the lower levels. Since our other positive tests for A in North 
American material were in pre-Pueblo remains, none being found in 
material from Pueblo or later horizons, a relationship between the Lovelock 
Cave people (at least those of medium antiquity in relation to the upper 
and lower levels) and the pre-Pueblo group of the Southwest might be 
inferred. 

The other two positive tests for antigen A were in material of typical 
Basket IMaker II and probable Basket IMaker III horizons, respectively. 
Negative tests in all the other material does not necessarily mean that the 
people from which it came were all of group O. They may have been O, or 
the antigens may have deteriorated. There is yet no sure method for de- 
termining which is the case. The facts, however, that we did obtain our 
three positive results for A among the 27 specimens of pre-Pueblo horizons 
and obtained no positive results among the 21 specimens of Pueblo horizons 
may be presumptive evidence that the Pueblo remains were predominantly 

° G Vtatson and H. F. Schrader, Blood Grouping omong the "Blackfeet” and "Blood" 
Tribci of American Indians (Journal of Immunologv, Vol 25, p. 155, Baltimore, 1953). 

® L. L. Loud and M. R, Harrington, Lozelock Caie (University of California Publications 
in .American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 25, p. 1, Berkeley, 1929). 

’ It. \\ Gifford, Californian Anthropometry (University of California Pulilications in 
•American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 22, p. 217, Berkeley. 1926), 
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group 0. It is certain that there had been no greater opportunity for the 
antigens to disappear in the Pueblo material, since the conditions of burial 
and preservation by desiccation were the same in the two groups. The 
contrary is more likely, since the Basket iMaker material is much older. 

It is known that a change in physical type occurred between Basket 
iMaker and Pueblo times, the Basket Maker people being dolichocephalic, 
the Pueblo people predominantly brachycephalic, with occasional round- 
heads among the late Basket Maker III people, and a decreasing number of 
long-heads through the Pueblo I, II, and III periods. There are, of course, 
other differences which we shall not discuss. This situation is consistent with 
the absorption of the original Basket Maker stock by numerous new round- 
headed immigrants. We interpret our findings as confirmatory evidence of 
the physical distinctness of the two groups, and suggest that the Basket 
Makers had a fair percentage of .A, whereas the newcomers were pre- 
dominantly 0. The living Pueblo Indians are still predominantly 0, the 
amount of A and B being e.xplicable on the basis of recent mi.xture (83.6 
0, 14.3 A, 1.7 B, 0.25 AB; 1175 cases,',' although there may have been some 
retention of the original Large numbers of Pueblo type immigrants, and 
a certain amount of extermination of the original inhabitants by them 
would account for the change in blood group frequencies. The new genes 
for 0, though recessive, would of course nevertheless "dilute” the A.** 

Allen and Korber’“ founcl that the living Xavaho have a fairly high 
percentage of A '6'). 13 O, 30.6 .A, 0.16 B; 622 cases), somewhat higher, 
especialh' in the presence of so little B, than can be accounted for on the 
basis of white admixture. The X'avaho, however, are supposed to be fairly 
recent arrivals in the Southwest (possibly around 600 years ago). We do 
not regard their high percentage of therefore, as being necessarily derived 
from the original A of the Southwest, but more likelv from farther north. 
(Matson and Schrader’s finding of 76.5 percent A in putative full-bloods 
among the Blood and the BlackfooT may be related to this problem. 
Hooton“ has postulated four major groups of migrations to the X*ew World 
by way of the northwestern route from Asia; first, the long-headed Basket 
(Maker type; second, the round-headed (Mongoloids in large numbers; a later 


' F W .Mltn and W SchactTt.-r, The DiArihiition of the Human Blood Groups among the 
Xaeajn and Pueblo Indians of the Southwest (Bullulin, Unisersity of Xcw Mc.xico, Biological 
Series, Vol 4, No 2, .Mbuquerque, 1<)35) 

® Some apparently not \ ersed in genetic principles hat e carelessly assumed that the rela- 
tive frequency of a dominant gene necessarily increases in a population containing both 
dominant and rectssit e Xeeille-s to say, this is fal-e. 

F, W -Vilen and J. Korber (see F. \V. .Vilen and W Schaeffer, loc cit , footnote 8). 

F .V. Floolon, U p from the .1 pe (Xew York, 1931), page 508. 
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invasion of tall, long-headed types; and lastly the Eskimo. It is possible that 
the first invasion brought much A, the second was predominantly or all O, 
and the third again brought A which was distributed to the northern 
peoples, among them the ancestors of the Xavaho, the Blood, and the 
Blackfoot. 

The tests on the 34 specimens from Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
were all negative (suggestions of reactivity in some of the Aleutian material 
could not be confirmed). Unless other evidence is found this would indicate 
that the last migration was predominantly O. 

Big Bold Cave Culture. The position of the Big Bend cave culture'- of 
southwestern Texas is still problematical. Although there are certain simi- 
larities between it and the classical Basket IMaker II culture and it has been 
called the Big Bend Basket Maker culture, Setzler has advanced the 
opinion that it represents a more or less independent group or possibly a 
cultural lag. He suggests that it may be part of a larger basic culture center- 
ing in northern Mexico, and not an e.xample or development from the clas- 
sical Basket iMaker. He points out certain affinities with the late Basket 
Maker III of the Chin Lee drainage in Arizona, but admits that its relative 
chronology is very indefinite. The dolichocephalic indices, 66.2 to 72.3 in 
the Shumla material and 65.3 and 67.2 in the Goat Cave burials, would 
relate these people to the Basket IMakers rather than to the Pueblo people, 
unless they are a distinct group. Our finding of a positive test for antigen 
B in one of the Goat Cave specimens (C.I. 67.2) might be interpreted in 
several ways. It must be remembered, however, that any interpretation is 
highly speculative, since the material was so limited. If we had tested a 
hundred specimens instead of six we might have found plenty of A. Since 
our few positive results in Basket Maker material showed only the presence 
of antigen A it might be assumed that this is evidence that the Big Bend 
people were not related to the Basket Makers. Another attractive hypothe- 
sis would be that our finding of considerable antigen B in prehistoric 
Peruvian material, and this single demonstration of B in North American 
material, is evidence that the Big Bend culture represents a station of 
people bearing B who migrated along the eastern periphery of the South- 
western area to populate South America. This is not unlike Setzler’s sug- 
gestion that the culture may be part of a basic culture centering in IMexico, 
independent of the Basket jMakers. 

(; t' VUirtm. AnLuieologicdl E.xploralioii of the Shiimhi Caxo (Bi;j Bend Basket Maker 
Bapers Xo. .t. Southwest Texas .trchaeological Society, Witte Memorial iluseum, San .\n- 
tonio, ly.'t)’, t’- M. Setzler, Caxc Burieils in Soulliietstcni Texas (Explorations and Field-Work 
of the Smithaonian Institution, Washington, 1933); E. M. Setzler, .1 Prehistoric Cave Culture 
in Soiithicestcru Terns (.Vmerican .tnthropologist, Vol. 37, p. 104, 1933). 
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Peruvian Material. The finding of eight positive tests for antigen B and 
only three for A in Peruvian material is especially significant (AB in two 
individuals). Although two of the burials may have been made after the 
Spanish conquest the other seven are almost certainly prehistoric. Rahm’s 
remarkable finding of 91 percent B in the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego 
and Golden’s report of 51 percent B in the Caraja Indians of Brazil,*® 
although based on relatively few determinations (33 and 61) and needing 
confirmation, were difficult to explain unless the prehistoric population of 
South America possessed B. Our findings show that B was present in South 
America in prehistoric times and make these findings in living Indians 
understandable. The low percentage of B in living North American Indians, 
plausibly attributed to historic admixture, and our failure to find B in the 
Basket Makers, needs explanation. We did find one B, however, in the Big 
Bend material. Hooton'* gives as modern representatives in mixed form of 
the “Palae-American’’ or ‘‘Basket Maker’’ type the Yahgans and many 
Amazonian tribes, the very people in which the authors cited found much 
B. Is it not possible that this B and that found by us in Peruvian mummies 
was brought by very early migrants who had wandered to South America, 
possibly by the Big Bend route, becoming extinct in North America before 
the arrival of the 0 bearing Mongoloids? The lack of B and the presence of 
.\ in the Basket Makers may be because they were a distinct stock, although 
physically similar in other respects; because they came later bearing A, 
or because we did not have enough Basket Maker material to test. It must 
be remembered that we did find some A in the Peruvian material, which 
would relate the Basket Makers to South America, either originally or 
later. We know very little about what are now supposed to be the earliest 
migrants to America, the so-called “Folsom Man.” They are said to have 
preceded and to have been distinct from the Basket Alakers. Perhaps they 
were the ones who brought the B, which was carried to South America and 
disappeared except in the Big Bend region in North .\merica, before the 
arrival of the A bearing Basket Maker stock. 

.WTIQUITV OK THE BI.OOD GROUPS 

It would seem that the finding of A and B in j)rehistoric American 
material strengthens the arguments we have elsewhere advanced'® in favor 

G Rahm. Die Blut^riippiii der Araiikaner (Mapiiches) iind der Feuerlander (Forschun- 
^'en und FortsdirittL-. \3)1 7, p 310, 1931 cited by Lattes), Lo-i grupos sanguUieos de los Arau- 
c.ir.ns (Md puche'i) y de Io‘; I'uegmno% (Invcbtigacion y Progreso, \'ol. 5, p. 160, 1931 cited by 
Gates and Darby); G. Golden. Didribulion of Blood Group'i in South American Indians (Lan- 
cet, \oI 219 IL p 278, London, 1930). “E .\ Hooton, o,/). O/., page 522. 

'' L C Wyman and W, C. Boyd, Human Blood Groups and Anthropology (.\merican 
-Vnthropologist, \'ol 37, p 181, 1935). 
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of the antiquity of these factors in human evolution, and against the idea 
that they can be relatively recent mutations. The only alternative to sup- 
posing that the B gene was brought by early immigrants to two regions in 
South America'^ is the hypothesis of two independent centers of mutation. 

We have previously pointed out the mathematical considerations which 
show that it would require a fairly high rate of mutation for a gene to in- 
crease so much without selection in the time which is generally considered 
to have elapsed since the first migrations to America. For example, for 
blood group B to have increased from 0 to 91 percent in 20,000 years would 
require a mutation rate of about 1.3X10“®. The most frequent mutation 
observed in Drosophila has a frequency, according to Hanson, of about 
10“^. In man little data on mutation rates are available, but the highest 
estimate^' so far is 2X10“=. 

It is possible, however, that some genes mutate more rapidly than 
this in man, as maintained by Gates,'* in his stimulating paper in “Genet- 
ica.” Even if we grant that the rate can be as high as 10“® and admit that 
the B in America could be of relatively recent origin independent of that in 
the Old World, there is still a certain inherent improbability in trying to 
account for the whole of the existing data on such a basis. Thus Gates finds 
it necessary to assume in the Mew World two independent centers of B 
mutation, and one center of A mutation. If the .\ in the Basket Maker 
mummies and the B in the Big Bend and Peruvian material are proofs of 
the original existence of these factors in .America, this requires three more 
independent centers of mutation, unless relationships between the people 
in these areas are assumed. This implies that the blood grouping genes, in 
the course of man’s history, have in at least eight independent places, at 
eight independent times, begun to arise by mutation and continued to do so 
at a rate more rapid than that found for the great majority of genes thus 
far studied in Drosophila or in man. This may not be impossible, and we 
certainly have no means of disproving it, but it is surely not more credible 
than our suggestion'® that stocks lacking one or more of the blood groups 
have occasionally originated by accidental isolation from an original human 
stock possessing all three factors O, A, and B, like the anthropoids. 

Even Gates, to account for the lack of B among the other American 
Indians, since he admits that the mutations A and B might already have 


'*■ F. B. Hanson, Radidtion-geneiks (Physiological Reviews, \'ol. 15, p 466, Baltimore, 
1955) 

L S Penrose and J. B. S Haldane, Miilation Rates in Man (Xature, Vol. 155, p 907, 
London, 1955). 

R. R. Gates, Recent Progress in Blood Group Investigations (Genetica, Vol 18, p 47, 
The Hague, 1956). 
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been present before the first migrants crossed the Bering Strait, has recourse 
to the concept of isolation, which, as he says, . . must have been a factor 
of extraordinary importance in the early history of man.” Blood grouping 
tests on Egyptian mummies^® indicate that A and B were probably present 
and fairly well distributed (if B comes from India) in the population of 
ancient Egypt at least 5,000 years ago. If we must admit that the mutation 
to B, which according to those who maintain the separate human origin 
of the blood groups is much later than A, was already fairly common in the 
Old World 5,000 years ago, and consequently had originated even earlier, 
we are not in much better position to explain the pecularities of the blood 
grouping distributions of the American Indians, the Australians, the 
Lapps, the Bushmen, and the Polynesians, than if we admit the human race 
has always possessed some A and B. -\nd if we are forced to assume isolation 
as well as mutation, it would seem that we might as well do without the 
concept of mutation in this connection, for the sake of economy of hy- 
potheses. It can, of course, never be shown that mutation rates high enough 
to produce the type of change under consideration do not occur in man.-° 
It is strange that the possibility does not seem to have been considered also 
in the case of other physical anthropological characteristics. 

SUM-M.\RY 

The presence of agglutinogens A and B has been demonstrated in pre- 
historic American Indian tissue, thus favoring the antiquity of these factors 
in human evolution and weakening the theory that they arose as recent 
mutations in the Old World since the last migration of the ancestors of the 
Indians to America. Tentative hypotheses are offered relating the Love- 
lock Cave people to the pre-Pueblo group of the Southwest, confirming 
the physical distinctness of the Basket Alaker and Pueblo peoples, sug- 
gesting a later origin for the high percentage of .A. among the Navaho, 
relating the Big Bend Cave people to South American groups, confirming 
the antiquity of B in South America, and suggesting relations between 
ancient South .Americans and the usual postulated migrations. 

Bostox Um\ ERSii\ Sruoiu. (II AIedici.xe 

Ev.exs AIk.m<iri.\l, A[,\ss.\cin sLi'i s AIe.mori.vl Hospii als 
BoST( i.X, AI.\;iS.\ClIL'SETrS 


L G and W C FJiiyd. /.r\ Grinipa cfiez li"' Aiu'ic/n E’^yptiois (Cdirnn- 

ique d’Ecwpti.'. X(j 25. p 41. Bruxi.lk--, 1937) 

Inbrctdinp;. often in\oked to explain high percentastes of a lilood "roup in isolated 
populations, is of course powerless, without selection, to increase the original f resiliency (in 
the detadiffl population) of the gene. 



THE BLUEJAY CHARACTER IX THE 

PLATEAU SPIRIT DANCE By VERXE F RAY 

P erhaps nowhere in America did the guardian spirit concept play so 
great a role in the lives of a people as among the Salishan groups of the 
Plateau. Long ago James Teit made this discovery in his work with the 
Salish of interior British Columbia, and his descriptions of their beliefs and 
practices^ furnished both the type picture- and a considerable bulk of 
documentary material for Dr Benedict’s subsequent study of the concept 
for North America generally. More recent studies have demonstrated a 
similar intensity of the concept among the Salish of interior Washington.® 
Not only was the guardian spirit idea highly developed here as a formal 
religious complex in which very nearly every man participated, but that 
participation was no passive acquiescence to cultural tradition. It was 
rather an intense identification highly charged with emotional content. 
This emotional intensity reached its peak during the winter period of spirit 
dances in which all those possessing guardians participated. But this winter 
period was not a time when otherwise absentee spirits returned or were 
recalled for sake of the ceremony, as, for example, in nearby Puget Sound. 
For here spirits were ever present. man and his tutelary led parallel 
existences: the one had only to reach out, so to speak, and draw the other 
to him when the occasion made unitary action or cooperation desirable. 
The power inherent in the possession of a guardian spirit was not, in other 

' James Teit, The Lillooet Indijns (Publications, Jesup Xorth Pacific Expedition, Vol. 2, 
pp. 193-300, 1906); The ShusiMp (same series, \’ol. 2. pp. 44.1-7S9, 1909); The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia (same series, Vol 1. pp 103-392, 1900); The Salishan Tribes of the 
]Vesler>i Plateaus, Franz Boas, ed (Report, Bureau of .\merican EthnoIoEp-, Vol 4.S, pp, 23- 
396, 1930). 

^ “The type picture of the North .American guardian-spirit practices corresponds most 
nearly to the customs of the Plateau area, let us say the Thompson Ri\er Indians (Teit' 
Thompson Indians), There was here the isolation in the mountains at puberty, the long cere- 
monial purification, the intentness upon supernatural communication, and the acquisition 
of the name and power and song of the guardian spirit in a vision. For months or even years 
the youths carried out strict dietary regulations with frequent rigid fasts; purged themselves 
with medicine and induced vomiting be- pliant sticks; purified themselves by sweat bathing, 
followed by a plunge into the cold stream. There were no limitations of rank or ownership upon 
the experience or the tutelary spirits; the quest was open to and incumbent upon all the x oung 
men of the tribe" (Ruth Benedict, The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in Sorth America, 
Memoir, .American .Anthropological .Association, Xo. 29, 162,1, pi 10 ) 

^ A'erne F Ray, The Sanpoil and Xespcicm Salishan Peoples of Aorthcaslern Washington 
(University of Washington Publications in .Anthropologx-, A'ol ,x, 1932), pp 169-211; Walter 
B Cline, et al. The Sinkaietk or Southern Okanog.in of Washington (General Series in .Anthro- 
pology, Xo 6, in press ) 
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words, a talent once conferred and thereafter effective, or a vague store of 
energy to be drawn upon when needed; but rather a highly specific re- 
lationship with a powerful ally available for personal action in any exigency. 
Over-formalization in ethnographic accounts has obscured this fact. 

In everyday life this intimacy of relationship was reflected in countless 
references to one's own or another’s tutelary, and in the invariable explana- 
tion of all unusual, impressive, or significant occurrences in terms of spirit 
power. Reference to one’s own spirit was never specific, however, but 
always couched in vague or generic terms: ‘"'my power,” “my helper,” or, 
in colloquial English, “my partner.” This last expression, heard constantly 
among these peoples even today, reflects most accurately the native atti- 
tude toward spirit power."* 

Another key to the depth of the personal relationship is the spirit-ghost 
concept. When a man died his tutelary did not return to its genus, dis- 
appear, or merely become non-existent. It was inconceivable that an entity 
so intimately associated with the deceased should not undergo a major 
transformation likewise. Consequently, the spirit “died” also, becoming 
thereby transformed to a spirit-ghost, one of a class of supernatural beings 
closely resembling in form the ghost of the soul. The identifying character- 
istics of the spirit were no longer retained, the new form being vaguely 
anthropomorphic.® The full distribution of the spirit-ghost concept is not 
yet determined, but it is known for the Southern Okanogan,® Sanpoil, 
Xespelem, Kalispel, Wenatchi, and Kittitas. It apparently is present in 
modified form among the Lakes (Senijextee), but is definitely absent for 
the Klikitat. 

The winter dance was mentioned above as the period when spirit con- 
sciousness reached the point of saturation. Impersonation of guardian 
spirits was a well recognized feature of the ceremony. Another aspect, far 
more instructive for a fundamental understanding of the complex, was 
identification — as opposed to mere impersonation — with the spirit. Identifi- 
cation involved radical and thorough transformation from the normal 
human state to a condition in which all social relationships were abjured, 
and activities duplicated, as closely as physical limitations permitted, those 
of the spirit. 

Such identification may seem to do violence to the strongly developed 
duality principle. To resolve this apparent difficulty it is necessary to recall 
the native theory of genesis for the guardian spirit. During mythological 

^ Cf Ray, lor. cit. The description holds for the Salish of interior Wabhinj^ton generally. 

^ Cf Ray, r// , pp 17^-76. 

^ Cline, op. cit. 
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times there were no human beings; neither were there guardian spirits. But 
the beings of that time possessed attributes of both. Their physical and 
psychological differentia were those of animals, but for the most part they 
appeared in the superficial guise of men. The animal form as such was taken 
only when an emergency demanded. They sought no spirit power since they 
possessed it inherently. “When people came on earth,” it is explained, 
“these beings became the spirits.” But in the new era the dominant form 
became that of the animal; the man-like form was taken only when in 
communion with men. Human beings appeared at the same time, inheriting 
as their guise the prevalent form of the previous beings. But men did not 
receive the power to reciprocate with their spirits and appear in animal 
form. This was possible, in modification, only in ceremonial identification. 
This identification was not an amalgamation or a substitution, but a re- 
version to the conceptualized form of the mythological being. 

Such transformation was peculiarly the prerogative of persons with 
Bluejay" power; thus the term “Bluejay character" may conveniently be 
used for purposes of designation. Despite the dramatic nature and theoreti- 
cal implications of this aspect of the dance it has been largely overlooked.® 
.■\ short summary of the Sanpoil form will serve as a basis for discussion. 
Subject to the transformation were those with either Bluejay or Owl as 
tutelary. With the approach of the winter period given over to guardian 
spirit dances (December, January) these individuals removed all clothing 
except the breechcloth, and blackened the face, hands, and feet. For the 
two months of the dances they donned no clothing despite rigors of the 
weather. They shunned “human beings” and avoided conversation, even 
among themselves. Further, they ate apart, becoming scavengers of refuse 
from meals and stale food (in keeping with the habits of bluejay and owl). 
During the dances they acted as sentries, patrolling the grounds outside 
the dance house or perching on the rafter supports inside the building. 
From the latter vantage point they observed intently the actions of those 
below to detect any breach of the formal rules of conduct. If one were seen 
eating during the dance, for example, the sentry "flew down and recovered 
the food from the person’s throat.” In like manner other rules were en- 
forced. The sentries themselves never danced or mingled with the dancers. 


‘ The terms blueja\’ and owl are here capitalized when the guardian spirit or the dance 
character is intended; uncapitalized, the reference is to the bird as such. 

In 1952 I described the Sanpoil form (op. cit., pp. 191 f ); in 1955 Dr Harry Turney- 
High prodded a description for the Flathead (The Bluejay Dance. American Anthropologist, 
\ ol. 55, 1955, pp. 105“1U7); an account for the Cohille is contained in Cline (op. cit ). 1 am 
aware of no others. 
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Sometimes they disappeared from the dance for a time to perform similar 
duties in other parts of the village; restrictions of conduct during a dance 
applied to the village as a whole. The sentries were capable of detecting 
violations, no matter where they occurred. Similarly, they perceived the 
approach of visitors long before the dance house was reached; this informa- 
tion was conveyed to the dancers by symbolic actions. When the dance 
season ended it became necessary to capture the sentries in order to return 
them to their former state. Though the original metamorphoses had been 
achieved by the characters themselves, they were powerless to effect the 
retransformation. In fact they violently opposed it. They were caught by 
being waylaid by friends, whereupon they "died.” Through being held over 
a smudge they were revivified as normal human beings. Had they been 
allowed to go their way, “they would have gone wild and run themselves 
to death.”® 

The Colville are adjacent to the Sanpoil on the north. From Walter 
Cline we have the following description which is quoted in full: 

.\mong the Colville, power derived from the bluejay differed from any recorded 
for the [Southern] Okanagon, for it especially enabled its possessor to find lost 
articles and people, and sometimes impelled him to flee human society and lead an 
insane life in the woods. Bluejay shamans'" used black face-paint. man with this 
power once disappeared from a settlement near Marcus just after the winter dance 
and was not found till the next autumn. His brother dreamed that he might be 
discovered with a group of wild horses at noon on the day following the dream. 
Enlisting the aid of a few good ropers, the brother went out to capture him. They 
found him as foretold in the dream, leaping from one horse’s back to another. The 
horses escaped, but the maniac was bound, fumigated with xacxac" root, and re- 
stored to normal life. David, the narrator, knew of no other instance of this kind, 
but Johnnie's account of the behavior of Colville bluejay shamans when they went 
out to And lost things, and the repeated statement that they "turned into bluejays,” 
indicate a much mure violent form of spirit possession than occurred among the 
Okanagon. Johnnie recounted that those with this power turned into bluejays at 
a dance, which no one was allowed to leave. They would fly through a crack in the 
door. They would stay naked in the mountains for months, living only on pitch. 
One such named inyas (.Aeneas, Ignace ?j could jump up a tree and dance with one 
foot on its tip. People "spoke backward" to him. If a man was lost in the mountains 

Ray, lot cit. 

-\pparenll_\ the word shaman here is intended to convey a meaning analagous to my 
term character Cline in general u^e^, the word shaman in a eery broad sense. It is certain from 
my own acquaintance with the Cohille that there could be no confusion between the Blue- 
jay character and the true shaman. 

" Ihi.-, is a small plant, found in the mountains, which was valued for the fragrant odor 
charac tcrisiic of the mot The Sanpoil used it both as a perfume and a medicine. 
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or drowned, or if horses were lost, he was asked to find them. He hopped out on one 
foot; reporting on his return, "I did not find him,” meaning the reverse. Another 
named q!ai'iya would hop out and find a coin secreted in the snow. In all the cases 
given, the shamans had possessed their bluejay power for some time; we obtained 
no account of their conduct soon after getting the power.'- 

These data place the Southern Okanogan definitely outside the area of 
the Bluejay character. For the Colville, it introduces two new or modified 
features: the ability to find lost objects or persons; and the “talking back- 



Fig 1 Probaljle distribution of the bluejay character 

ward” as contrasted to the careful avoidance of conversation among the 
Sanpoil. Also, Owl has disappeared as a participant, and, to anticipate, will 
not reappear. 

Among the Spokane, adjoining the Sanpoil on the east, a new element 
appears in the participation of the Bluejay character in the dance as a 
pseudo-shaman. Treatment was limited, however, to cases where the 
peculiar attributes of the blu.jay indicated aptitude. Thus, just as among 
the Sanpoil the sentry retrieved food from a person’s throat, among the 
Spokane he withdrew from a patient’s stomach foreign matter which in- 
advertently had been swallowed. 

*" Cline, op. cit. 
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The Kalispel, immediately north of the Spokane and east of the Colville, 
extended this curing power to include one of the typical shamanistic pro- 
cedures, that of sucking. Bluejay characters were paid by ailing dancers to 
treat those illnesses for which sucking was deemed proper. They were not 
privileged to use the other shamanistic modes of treatment, namely blowing 
and drawing out with the hands.^® The Bluejays were definitely set apart 
from true shamans and contrasted to them. Informants emphasized this 
distinction by pointing out that true shamans never were paid.*-* The talent 
for ferreting out the missing is encountered here also. The phrasing is 
closely parallel to that of the Colville, especially in the interest expressed 
over objects recovered from under the snow. Thus one informant told how 
his father had regained a knife by enlisting the services of a Bluejay during 
a winter dance. The knife had been lost the previous summer: it was found 
at some distance under three feet of snow. It was e.xplained that this power 
of the Bluejay was limited to such objects as contained material derived 
from animal life. If this provision were met, success was certain regardless 
of distance or elapsed time. The knife in question had had a handle of 
buckhorn; had it been of wood the Bluejay would have been powerless. 

The Kalispel characters observed a “complete’' fast of water as well as 
food for as long as eight days, the duration of the dance. Clothing was not 
shunned as uniformly as among the Sanpoil, this being largely an individual 
matter. Likewise, some blackened their faces and hands, some did not. The 
transformations occurred during the first hours of the dance, not prior to it. 
Bluejays often left the vicinity of the dance house, remaining away for 
several hours or a whole night. But contrary to Sanpoil custom, the nature 
of these escapades was kept strictly secret, even from one another.'® The 
revivification and return to normal was sometimes accomplished by smudg- 
ing but more often by shamanistic treatment. The shaman in charge of 
the dance, or another practitioner, allayed the condition by the common 
drawing out and blowing procedure. 

South of the Kalispel and east of the Spokane lay the Coeur d’.Llene. 
Here familiar elements are encountered together with new ones and a 
strong emphasis upon Bluejay as a seer is discerned. Like the Sanpoil they 
blackened the face and hands, wore nothing but the breechcloth, sat among 
the roof poles, and strictly avoided the dancers. Sentry duties were likewise 
similar but somewhat more formalized in that a badge of authority in the 

Cf Ra\', op cit , pp 2t)5 f. 

But they mif:ht renivt presents This distinction may seem artificial, but to the Kalis- 
pel it is ccrc' real and strongly defended. 

This e.xplains the “eight day complete fast.” 
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form of a diminutive bov and arrows were carried. The Coeur d’Alene 
sentry was not exempt from the food tabus but was restricted to the same 
degree as the dancers. As a seer the Bluejay was not only able to find lost 
or hidden objects or persons but made a point of using this knowledge to the 
embarrassment of the dancers, by calling down to the audience from his 
perch in the rafters and disclosing secret activities, tabu violations, and 
other irregular actions on the part of members. The foretelling of events 
with great specificity was likewise characteristic. Speech with the dancers 
was not restricted. In keeping with the character of the bird, the Bluejay 
was said to travel with great speed, ignoring impediments. The characters 
travelled from one dance to another throughout the dance period. No 
pseudo-shamanistic attributes were possessed. Here even more than else- 
where the Bluejay resisted being returned to the human state. Informants 
tell of pursuits over many miles of snow covered ground before the capture 
of one or another Bluejay could be effected. Once caught, the retransforma- 
tion was accomplished by holding live coals covered with aromatic roots 
under the subject’s nose. Smudging the whole body was never practiced. 

.A.mong the Flathead, east of the Coeur d’.\lene and Kalispel, the com- 
plex appears, at first glance, to have been considerably altered in character. 
Turney-High writes; 

The Dance of the Bluejay is probably the principal expression of the hopes and 
woes of the Montana Salish. . . .'® 

Three days before the ceremony is to begin, the shamans, who are called quas- 
quays in Salishan, assemble. . . . Their personal "medicine," called in Salishan 
sumesh ... is usually in the form of an animal who became the guardian of the 
man at the time he developed into a quasquay. 

M hen . . . the dance of the second night begins, the sick lie down before the 
quasquays. . . . Should, for example, the sumesh of the quasquay be the Bluejay, 
he will throw a feather into the vital organs of an enemy [to cause illness or to 
demonstrate power in the dance contests]. 

By this time in the dance [second night[, the Bluejay sumesh has begun to 
possess the quasquays. . . . The old men of the assembly decide that it is time to 
allow the quasquays to "go wild.” ... At this the quasquays are entirely possessed 
by the Bluejay, in fact become bluejays, and begin to "speak in tongues." . . . 
Chirping and cawing they ascend the lodgepoles and run about the rafters with 
remarkable agility. . . . 

The "Bluejavs” are permitted to "go wild” until the beginning of the third 
night. Then the old men . . . smoke the spell out of them.'' 

Turney-High uses the term .Salish for the group more commonly called hlathead the 
name Salish is ambiguous since it is more widely used to designate the extensive linguistic 
stock to which Flathe.ad speech belongs. ” Turney-High, op. cil , pp. 105-105. 
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Translations of the native terms used above are required before this 
data can be interpreted.*' Turney-High ’s word “sumesh” is simply the 
familiar Salishan term for guardian spirit (Sanpoil: sumi'x“; Southern 
Okanogan: sumi'x: Lakes: su-miV), while ‘‘quasquay” is the common term 
for bluejav (Sanpoil: qwa'skei, Coeur d'Alene: qwa'sqwel; Klallam: 
kwa'ckwac**’). But if the native terms in the quotations above are translated 
confusion still prevails.-® It is obvious that Turney-High, after incorrectly 
equating the terms shaman and "■quasquay,” proceeds to use them inter- 
changeably. This at once accounts for the apparent transformation of all 
shamans into Bluejav characters, regardless of their tutelaries; resolves the 
contradiction in the statement that the guardian spirit is the animal that 
becomes the patron of the Bluejay: and renders meaningful the tautological 
statements. 

The identification of the shaman with the Bluejay might be accepted at 
face value were it asserted for Flathead (‘‘Salish’’*®) culture. .A. step in this 
direction was found among the neighboring Kalispel. But Turney-High 
presents the identity as a feature of the Salishan language (“called in 
Salishan”) which has been shown to be false. 

The “Bluejay Dance” of the Flathead was merely the familiar winter 
guardian spirit dance of the Plateau, telescoped to comprise but four days 
of activity. Bluejay characters played a somewhat greater role than among 
groups to the west, but on the first and fourth days, half the duration of the 
ceremony, there were no distinctive features of the Bluejay complex. In the 
quotations above appear direct parallels with the spirit dance elsewhere 
(power contests, shamanistic curing). Other analogues include purification 
rites, ritual preparation (T the dancing ground, guardian spirit dancing, 
similar formal rules of conduct, ritual quenching of the fires, a ritual e.xpedi- 

” Without such translation it would appear from the first remarks that the actors in the 
dance were true shamans and that all such participated. This would imply that all shamans 
possessed llluejae as gu.irdian, or that participation in the “Illuejay Dance” was not limited 
to those with this power But this will not hold in ciew of the statements, "Should, for 
e.xaraple, the sumesh of the quasquay be the Bluejay,” and, “the Bluejay sumesh has begun 
to possess the (luasquavs ” This implies that shamans possessing guardians other than Blue- 
jay ne\ erthele-,-, "become bluejay^ ” 

Herman Haeberlin, Tvpe'i nf Redupliriitinn in the Sdli\lbin Dialeiii (International Jour- 
nal of .American Linguistics. A'ol l.pp 1,34-7-1,1918) p. 167. 

We then read "the shamans, who are called bluejays in Salishan;” “their personal 
‘meilicine," called . guardian spirit . . is usually in the form of an animal who became the 
guardian of the man at the time he developed into a bluejay,” "‘the sick lie down before the 
bluejacs,” "Should, for t.xample, the guardian spirit of the bluejay be the Bluejay;” "the 
Bluejay guardian spirit has begun to possess the bluejays;” and, ".At this the bluejays are 
entireh possessed by the Bluejay, in fact become bluejays.” 
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lion to bring in the center pole, branches allowed to remain on the center 
pole, giving of gifts, and dancing for weather control. 

The Bluejay feature itself exhibits numerous parallels with groups dis- 
cussed above. Transformation occurred after the opening of the dance, as 
with the Kalispel. The old men (presumably the shamans) decided to let 
those with Bluejay power “go wild,” that is, become transformed. Meta- 
morphosis was complete; the characters perched among the rafters; 
retransformation was accomplished through smudging. Further perusal of 
Tiirney-High’s text reveals many other parallels, including; lack of clothing, 
blackening of the face, duty as sentries, fasting, curing, specialization in 
curing, no conversation with human beings, and inability to retransform 
themselves.-^ 

The expanded curing role of the Flathead Bluejay character deserves 
emphasis. But the questions, “Were the Bluejays true shamans; did they 
practice curing apart from the dance?” can be answered in the negative 
with reasonable safety. On the whole, the Bluejay complex of the Flathead 
fits well into the general pattern. 

The distribution of the Bluejay character now apparently is exhausted, 
with the possible exception of the Kutenai. I was unable to visit this group, 
but the southern Kutenai, at least, may very well have shared the trait. 
Lakes (Senijextee) and Columbia informants declared the complex was 
unknown to their groups. It was absent, as we have seen, for the Southern 
Okanogan. Spinden does not mention it for the Xez Perce.-’ For peoples to 
the east of the Flathead the complex is not mentioned, to my knowledge, 
in the existing literature. The accompanying map shows the probable 
boundaries of the Bluejay complex.-* 

University or W.xshington 

Seattle, Washington 


■' Turncy-Hish, op cit., passim. 

- Herbert J Spinden, The Xez Perec Indians (Memoirs, .\merican .\nthropologicaI -Asso- 
ciation, Vol 2, Ft. d, 1908). 

’’ 1 he name Sanpoil as used in this paper and on the map should be understood to include 
the Xespelem who were culturally identic.al I.ikewise, the term Spokane is used broadly to 
include the three divisions, the Lower, Middle, and Upper Spokane. (See Verne F. Ray, 
Aatht 1 illages and Groupings of the Columbia Basin, Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Vol. 27, 
PP 99-152, 1936) 



ATHABASCAN KIN TERAI SA'STEMS Ey A. L. KROEBER 

I N the American Anthropologist^ for last year, M. E. Opler analyzes 
the kinship systems of seven South Athabascan groups. The data are 
presented compactly and conveniently for comparison; and a classification 
is made into tivo types, called Chiricahua and Jicarilla, of which the first 
is construed as developmentally earlier. Dr Opler’s paper is executed with 
genuine workmanship, and his data are a boon: there has not been even one 
Apache kinship system previously on record, so far as I know. He has how- 
ever taken no cognizance of Northern or Pacific Athabascan kinship sys- 
tems, long ago recorded by Morgan and Gifford; and it seems worth while 
examining these to see whether, at least on certain points, they do not 
suffice for a tentative reconstruction of primitive Athabascan kinship which 
in turn will illumine the South Athabascan situation. 

Southern Athabascan includes Chiricahua, Mescalero, Western Apache, Nav- 
aho, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa .Apache. They are all .Apaches, historically and in 
Spanish usage. The first three are southwesterly, the last four northeasterly within 
the Southwest. 

California Athabascan includes Kato,Wailaki, Lassik, Sinkyone, Hupa, Tolowa. 
Linguistically there appear to be three groups: Kato-Wailaki-Lassik-Sinkyone; 
Hupa: and Tolowa-Oregon .Athabascan. 

Northern Athabascan (superordinate to the preceding) includes Slave Lake, 
Hare, A’eUow Knife ("Red Knife”), Kutchin, Tukuthe, Carrier (this last from 
Alorice, Carrier Language). 

Kinship abbreviations are as introduced by Gifford in Californian Kinship 
Terminologies. 

All original Athabascan forms are rough generalizations, not proven or arguable 
reconstructions such as a philologist would designate by a *. The purpose is recog- 
nition of former kinship plans, not of precise linguistic forms. 

Grandparents — Chiricahua and Alescalero have 4 terms: FF nale, FM tc'ine, 
MF tsoye, AIM tco. Western Apache merges the two last, Navaho the two first, 
Jicarilla and Lipan use MF for both GF, and AIM for both GAI; Kiowa Apache has 
again merged and uses AIF for all 4 GP. That this is the historical sequence is 
shown by the California .Athabascans having the 4-GP scheme, with close cor- 
respondence of forms: FF al (Lassik, Wailaki; others aberrant; Tolowa ame’, 
Hupa maatcwun, Sinkyone abak, Kato tcau); FAI trene, tcin, tcun, tcan; AIF 
tcugi, tcigi, tchuwe, sagi; AIAI tco, tcwo, su. Northern .Athabascan has only two 
terms, of type tsian and tsu, or tsun and tsea, for GF and GAI; these forms probably 
correspond to FAI and AIF. The whole of .America east of the Rockies is a region of 

^ AI E. Opler, The Kinship Systems of the Southern .tthabaskan-S peaking Tribes (.American 
Anthropologist, \'ol. 38, pp. 620-33, 1930). 
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only two (or one) GP terms, so that the loss of half an original stock of 4 terms in 
the Xorthern as also among the Southern Athabascan of the Plains (Jicarilla,Lipan, 
Kiowa Apache) is infinitely more likely than that the Chiricahua-Mescalero and the 
California tribes should have independently devised not only 4 concept words but 
the same stems for them. In short, original Athabascan possessed separate terms 
for FF, FM, MF, MM. 

Parents and Children — For F, the general Athabascan stem — Xorthern, South- 
ern, California — is ta: Lipan and Kiowa Apache aci is therefore a secondary spe- 
cialization. On the contrary, for M, Chiricahua-Mescalero-Western Apache- 
Xavaho ma seems specialized, and Jicarilla-Lipan-Kiowa Apache ni, nandi, nade 
probably agrees with Xorthern Athabascan nde, ana, na-aing, etc., and California 
Athabascan nan, nang, ne, etc. 

For children the situation is complicated. The clearest is a stem yacetc, yactce, 
> atce in California Athabascan and yatse, yadze in Xorthern Athabascan, which 
uniformly means wn D. This is obviously Southern Athabascan yatc’e', jatc'e', 
etc., which however appears more generalized as D; and which is replaced in 
Western Apache and Xavaho by tsi’. 

A second term, perhaps the base of the preceding one, is yaz, yaza in Xorthern 
Athabascan and yac in California Athabascan, and means wn Sn. In Hare and 
Yellow Knife this is widened to mean Sn; in Hupa and Tolowa it is lost, and its 
place taken by a term of different meaning, tse or sie, mn D, which is probably 
cognate with the just mentioned Western Apache-Xavaho tsi', D. 

The situation becomes too intricate to make further dissection profitable with- 
out more accurate phonetic and semantic record than is available for most tribes; 
but it does look as if original Athabascan might have had 4 terms (mn Sn, mn D, 
wn Sn, wn D) ; or at any rate 3, which is the number in all six California systems 
(though on two logical plans) and in Western Apache (adds wn Ch) and Xavaho 
(adds wn Sn). In any event, the simple Sn-D terminology of Chiricahua-lMescalero 
does not seem original. 

Siblin^^s — Original Athabascan had 4 terms, each specifying sex and seniority. 

Xorthern California Southern 


OB 

unaga, unda 

onung, onaga, on, ungutc 

Xavaho, Jicarilla, Lipan 
na’i oB 

OSS 

ada, ache, yat 

at, ati, ade 

Western Apache de oSb; 
Xavaho adi oSs; Kiowa 
Apache dada oSs 

VB 

adia, cliilea, che, chel 

tcil, tccl, teal, kil, tcelc 

Xavaho tsili vB; Kiowa 
Apache tcitl'a vB 

VSs 

adaze, tis, chith 

t’eci, te, de, eci, detc 

Western Apache dije ySb; 
Xavaho deji ySs; Kiowa 


■Vpache detc'a ySs 

Chiricahua-lMescalero are aberrant with a totally different plan: k'is, parallel 
Sb, la' cross .Sb, without reference to seniority. Both these terms recur among the 
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five other Southwest Athabascan groups, but apparently either with narrower sense 
or as alternative words. (Opler’s tabular data are ditficult to interpret on this 
point because they refer to male egos.) In California, Tolowa has disle mn Ss, and 
la'e (mn and wn) B, as evident cognates; in the North, Carrier Ithes "Ss" and tetsin 
"B” may or may not be cognate. There may thus be a second system of original 
-\thabascan Sb terms, based on the parallel-cross principle instead of seniority or 
absolute sex; as there also is in .A.lgonkin. The Tolowa forms of this tvpe I have 
previously characterized as "evidently an idea-loan from the Yurok."^ If so, Tolowa 
may have had the supplementary terms ready from its original Athabascan heritage. 

In any event. parallel-cross Sb terminology recurs in Kiowa, Tanoan, and espe- 
cially Keresan. M hether these influenced Southern Athabascan or were influenced 
by it remains to be seen. The closest linkage in this point appears to be between 
Chiricahua-iSIescalero and Keresan. 

Cousins — While Chiricahua-Mescalero distinguish only parallel Sb and cross 
Sb, they do not distinguish parallel cousin and cross cousin, in fact call them all 
Sb. The equation all cousins = Sb recurs among the Northern Athabascan groups 
reported on by Alorgan. On the other hand, Carrier has zit, " Q cousin on M side," 
and unte, " cf cousin on M side." Of these the first corresponds to Western Apache- 
Navaho-Jicarilla zede, ? cross cousin, and Tolowa, Lassik, Wailaki, Kato seti, 
tee, tcet, 9 cross cousin. Carrier unte also corresponds to ontde-si, untu, un'd, unt 
in the same four California languages, where it always denotes cf cross cousin and 
sometimes 9 also. W estern .Apache-Navaho-Jicarilla Ina'ac does not seem cognate, 
but has just the range of meaning of California ontdesi-untu. 

It must be concluded that original Athabascan had a pair of terms of a type 
represented by zede and untu, meaning 9 and o’ cross cousin respectively, which 
have been preserved in Navaho, Jicarilla, Western .\pache, but were lost in Chiri- 
cahua, iMescalero, Lipan, Kiowa Apache, 

L ndes-Ainits .\thabascan designations for P Sb are varied, and the original 
pattern promises to be difticult to reconstruct. Both in Northern and Southern 
-Athabascan, FB =F and MSs = M sometimes but not always. The most consistent 
Southern form is da i or da’a for MB, but this has no recognizable Northern or 
California cognates. In California the most consistent feature is the use of oSs for 
ISs. California throughout equates parallel U— not with P but with StP. There is 
also a strong tendency toward this in Southern .Athabascan. The universal stem for 
StI there is bedje. In Western .Apache and Navaho this also denotes FB, in West- 
ern .Apache, Navaho, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa .Apache, also FSs! FSs and StF can 
obciousK be named alike only through the FB; the logical chain must run StF 
= FB =FSb = FS3. Aet in Southern .Athabascan, the ends of this chain mostly re- 
main equated, the links have mostly got specialized awav. California appears to 


- .A. L Kroebtr, 1 urok and A eighhuring Kin Term Sy 5 ie?>is (University of California 
Publications in .American .Archaeology and F.thnology, Vol. 35, Xo. 1, 1934), p. 17. 
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have no cognates to bedje, but in Northern Athabascan Slave Lake shows embadza 
and Carrier pizyan for FSs. Bedje is therefore old Athabascan, but whether its 
original meaning was StF or FSs or something between, is not clear. 

Chiricahua-iMescalero use of dede for both FB and FSs, as distinct from bedje 
StF, is therefore, within Southern Athabascan, a specialization. The stem may be 
the same as Slave Lake eta FB, Tukuthe “tye'’ ( = tai ?) FB, Carrier thai FB, 
Kato and Flupa tai FB=StF. If these are true cognates, the indicated original 
meaning would be FB. In that event we should have this curious set of Athabascan 
developments for the concept of FSs; 

Chiricahua-Mescalero, FSs ex FB. 

tVestern .\pache-Xavaho, FSs e.x FB-StF. 

Jicarilla-Lipan-Kiowa Apache, FSs ex StF, F'B different. 

California, FSs ex oSs. 

Slave Lake, Carrier, FSs ex FB-StF, as in Western .Apache-Nat aho. 

Hare, Yellow Knife, FSs ex GM (but Northern Athabascan also tends to associate StP 
and GP). 

StM in Southern Athabascan is throughout ka or ka'a. This is also used for 
MSs. regularly in Western Apache, alternatively in Ylescalero and Navaho. (Jica- 
rilla, Lipan, Kiowa Apache use M for MSs; but their term for M is ni, nandi, nade 
as against the ma of the other Southern tribes.) California throughout uses unkai, 
MSs and StM. Can this unkai be equated with Southern .Athabascan ka'a’ And in 
Northern Athabascan with Slave Lake anga. Yellow Knife krea, Tukuthe kui, 
Carrier akei, all = MSs? 

The original Athabascan kinship system cannot be reconstructed, so 
far as it may prove definitively reconstructible, until we shall have records 
more accurate both phonetically and as to inclusion of meaning, from more 
languages, and until sound shifts have been worked out to allow the deter- 
mination of true cognates. Even in the present state of knowledge, however, 
thanks to Opler’s most welcome new Southern .\thabascan data, certain 
salient features of original Athabascan kinship nomenclature emerge as 
probable. These are: 

(1) Four grandparent terms. Where fewer occur, there has been reduc- 
tion of terms, extension of meaning. 

(2) Alore than two children terms, through recognition of parents’ se.x. 
On the other hand, son and daughter are sometimes merged for the same 
parent. 

(3) Four sibling terms on the widespread .American plan of older brother, 
older sister, younger brother, younger sister. 
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(4) Possibly a second set of two sibling terms, expressing parallel vs. 
cross relationship. (Cross sibling is sibling of opposite sex.) 

(5) Two cross cousin terms, probably for male cross cousin and female 
cross cousin, though these meanings have at times been narrowed or 
altered. 

(6) An unstable pattern of uncle-aunt designations, with however a 
strong tendency for the equations step-mother equals mother’s sister, and 
step-father equals father’s brother equals father's sibling equals father’s 
sister. 

The various local developments were no doubt both internal and due to 
contacts. America east of the Rockies favors limitation to two grandparents 
and two uncles-aunts (through merging of parallel uncles-aunts with 
parents). Some of the Northern Athabascan tribes and the easterly ones of 
the Southern Athabascan division show these features. California is on the 
whole an area of four grandparents, four uncles-aunts, four siblings, and 
the California Athabascans conform, even if they have to use older sister 
for father’s sister and step-mother for mother’s sister. Western Apache, 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, heavily self-reciprocal, are the most western and 
southern groups of Southern Athabascan, adjacent to Sonoran-Piman- 
Shoshonean and \uman tribes, among whom reciprocal expression has its 
strongest development in America. Contact influences are therefore almost 
indubitable. \\ hether it was the logic of nomenclature that was diffused as 
such, or sets of kinship usages and institutions which were then also re- 
flected in nomenclature, cannot be decided without much fuller knowledge 
and analysis. Probably both processes were operative; the problem is, at 
what points and to what degree. What is clear empirically or behavioristi- 
cally is that nomenclature logic has difused; how far this happened directly, 
as such, or on the contrary through the medium of social usage or institu- 
tion diffusion, is something to be ascertained, not assumed. For reciprocal 
terminology, a corresponding institution is hard to imagine. Reciprocity 
seems essentially a thought-pattern. 

As regards Opler’s “guess’’ that the Chiricahua-Mescalero-Western 
Apache type of kinshij) is the older in Southern Athabascan, this is con- 
firmed as probable at some points, rendered highly improbable at others. 
These three groujis, which front Sonora, have certainly had their systems 
warped away from primitive Southern Athabascan bv Uto-Aztecan and 
\uman contacts; the Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa .Apache by Plains (and 
Eastern) influences; the Navaho,who live essentially between the various 
Pueblos, by Pueblo influences, I suspect, and perhaps also by Plains in- 
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iluences through the Jicarilla. While guesses are ia order, mine is that 
Xavaho, though altered at a great many separate points, has been altered 
least consistently according to any one systematic pattern or logical plan, 
and may prove to preserve a greater number of features of original Southern 
Athabascan than any one Apache group. 

Alethodologically, it is clear that, because kinship systems are sets of 
words, we are neglecting extremely pertinent evidence when we do not use 
comparative philological findings. Technically rude as ^Morgan's and Gif- 
ford’s data from the North and California are philologically, they throw 
genuine beams of illumination into the South .Athabascan situation, and 
show that Opler’s excellent typological classification cannot in the main be 
read historically. Wherever we are dealing with members of a larger in- 
dubitable or close-knit speech family — Uto-.Aztecan, Siouan, .Algonkin, 
kluskogean, Salish, Eskimo — the same must apply. It seems sterile to grope 
for understanding of why a particular system is what it is, while philological 
evidence that contains at least a partial answer is not even examined. Xor 
is high technical competence of lifelong absorption in the study of a family 
of languages requisite for preliminary and orienting results. I am certainly 
not an Athabascanist, and am quite unable to ‘‘prove’’ the cognates which 
I indicate; I may well have guessed a few false ones. N'evertheless, so much 
is patent, that while philologists will correct, they will also no doubt accept 
the majority of the present findings as self-evident; and I do not see how 
ethnographers can feel differently. 

There has been, for one reason or another, enough discredit cast on 
historical reconstruction as such, among .American and English anthropolo- 
gists of recent decades, that it seems well to reemphasize that comparative 
philology, whether Indo-European, Sinitic, Bantu, Athabascan, or Algon- 
kin, is in its very nature and essence a reconstructive discipline. To be sure, 
philologists mainly reconstruct the forms or sounds of words, and only 
secondarily their meanings; and we have in culture relatively little material 
so sharply formalized as to lend itself to comparison as exact as that of 
language forms. There is consequently some reason for the difference that 
in ethnography there is still argument whether one may legitimately re- 
construct at ail and that in philology the main argument is which recon- 
structions are the sounder. Nevertheless it is well to remember that 
philology in reconstructing follows techniques definitely more rigorous than 
most of those used in ethnography even when this is not reconstructing. 
The implications of this fact are too often forgotten. 

At any rate, since kinship systems are first of all systems of classifica- 
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torv logic expressed in words which are parts of languages, the analysis 
and comparison of such systems without reference to their linguistic 
history, so far as this may be available, is an arbitrary limitation on 
understanding.^ 

University of C.yliforxia 
Berkeley, C.yliforxi.y 


’ Since the above was written, Osgood has published Tatlit Kutchin and Kutcha Kut- 
chin systems from the far Xorth (Yale University Publications in .\nthropology, Xo 14, 1936) 
p 116, Peel River; p. 153. Fort Yukon; p 136, same inft. by Sapir, 1923. In general, these 
confirm Morgan. There are 4 terms for Ch, 4 for Sb, 4 for U-A StF, StM, C are not given. 
There is no indication of parallel-cross Sb terms. GF is tsi or chi’, GM tsio or chio The latter 
is evidently extended in meaning from FM, because it still has the reciprocal meaning of wn 
SnD also, in Tatlit GF tsi is obviously not cognate to Southern and California Athabascan 
FF, it may or may not be cognate to MF. Both dialects have 3 GCh terms: Tatlit, mn GCh, 
wn DCh and SnSn, wn SnD = GM; Kutcha, wn GCh, mn GSn, mn GD. This looks like the 
asymmetrically distorted remnant of a 4 GP-4 GCh reciprocal system. 

Jenness has just added the Sekani terms (Bulletin, Xational Museum of Canada, Xo. 84, 
.Anthropological Series, Xo. 20, 1937), There are two GP words, ase and asu, and one for GCh, 
asa (FL, ML, ese, esu seem related to GF, GM) F, M, Sn, D are abba, ana, se-tchwa’, se- 
tchwe’; the two latter also mean StSn and parallel Xp, and StD and parallel Xc, respectively. 
MB is sase, FSs abedze (see text above); FB = StF is esta, MSs = StM is s-ongwe (perhaps 
cognate with Californian unkai, South .Athabascan ka’a, StM and MSs). MnSsCh is s-azi; for 
other Xp-Xc relationships Ch or Sb terms are used (wn BSn = yB, wn BD = ySs). There are 
4 Sb terms by age- hotige, oB; s-ade, oSs; asidle, yB; es-dje’, ySs The last 3 have general 
■Athabascan cognates .All 4 include cousins. In addition, se-ttane means B or o’ cousin, and 
se’-tise’ Ss or 5 cousin, irrespective of age or speaker’s sex There appear to be no Sekani cog- 
nates to the cross cousin terms that sometimes crop out elsewhere. The list is completed by 
se-naze, SnL, se-tcha, DL, klaze’, SbL. .As so often with new material, this list raises as 
many problems as it answers; especially because of uncertain cognates. The system seems sim- 
plified, perhaps mainly under Eastern influences and with emphasis on step-relationship and 
levirate. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF UTO-AZTECAX 
AND TAXOAX 


By B. L. WHORF 
AND G. L. TRACER 


I 

F or a long time it has been thought that the Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan 
linguistic families were related. J. P. Harrington has alluded to the 
relationship/ and Sapir includes the two families in his proposed Aztec- 
Tanoan, in which Tanoan is coupled with Kiowa, and Zuni is given (with 
a query) as a third component.- 

Our purpose in the present paper is to present lexical and phonologic 
evidence for a rather close relation between Uto--\ztecan and Tanoan, pro- 
viding the basis for further comparisons with other linguistic families. We 
propose to adopt Sapir’s designation, Aztec-Tanoan, modifying it to 
.\zteco-Tanoan for consistency with this type of linguistic designation, but 
restricting it for the present to the two families here considered. This 
restriction is based on what appear to us to be scientifically valid reasons. 
For Zuni there is available no published vocabulary, and Bunzel's recently 
published grammar^ does not contain enough lexical material to make 
possible comparisons on an adequate scale; the general structure of Zuni 
resembles that of Tanoan, but no details of coincidence in morphemes can 
be cited. As for Kiowa, Harrington has stated that the relationship is close 
but an examination of the "Tewa etymologies” he cites, and a comparison 
of that material and of the whole Kiowa vocabulary with Trager’s Taos 
(see below), indicate only a small number of very striking resemblances, 
more to Taos than to Tewa, and a larger list of more distant resemblances. 
The file of phonetic correspondences which has been prepared for this 
material is such as to indicate that while Kiowa is related to Tanoan, the 
relationship is on a different plane from that of the L'to-.-^ztecan. In view 
of certain possibilities of relationship of our .\zteco-Tanoan group to other 
groups in several directions from it — possibilities adumbrated by significant 
resemblances, but not ready for publication — we prefer to leave the ques- 


' Vocahuhirv of the Kioioa Laii^ioige (Bulletin, Bureau of .\mcrican Ethnology, Xo 84, 
1928), p 1 

^ Central and Xorlh Amcruan Languages (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed , Vol. 5, pp. 
138-41), 

^ Ruth L Bunzel, Ziini (Xew York, 1935; Extract from Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, Vol. 4) 

‘ Vocabularv, p. 1, note 1; On Phonetic and Lt\ical Keseinbl inccs behcccn Kiaica and 
Tanoan (American -Vnthropolo.uist, \ ol 12, pp. 119-23, 1911)). 
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tion of the inclusion of Kiowa in the Azteco-Tanoan stock® till another 
occasion. 

II 

The material we present is of such a nature that tve believe it definitely 
establishes a new level of synthesis of a type which has as yet not been 
published for American languages. The merging of Powell’s groups into 
larger units such as Penutian and Uto-Aztecan is a different thing; these 
groups were merely narrow preliminary classifications, and their merging 
was the result of a rather patent kinship and not such a new plane of 
synthesis as we posit. 

The structures of the two families, Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, though of 
similar type, are on the whole different; this is strikingly true of their pho- 
netic systems, Tanoan with itsglottalized and aspirated series contrasting 
strongly with Uto-Aztecan. But by reconstructing the ancestral forms of 
each family, and then by comparative methods delving still deeper into the 
past, we discover the common ancestor of both. The fundamental matrix 
of relationships is e.xposed, and it becomes possible for scholars to proceed 
on finer and finer lines in order to make historical deductions and reveal 
time perspectives. 

By going back in time we reach an ultimate continuity of linguistic 
culture; the two groups are merged in one language. It is well known that 
such unity of language cannot result from passing contacts, but must come 
about from a long continuity of cultural tradition, whatever the biological 
relationships may have been originally. We must suppose then that the 
cultural ancestors of all the Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan peoples were at one 
time speakers of a single language which must itself have been related to 
other languages near or far. A perspective of vast ethnological and historical 
interest is thus opened. 

This perspective has of necessity been formulated on the basis of scat- 
tered material, much of it poorly recorded. If well-made records, phonemi- 
cally correct and morphologically adequate, of the complete vocabularies 
and grammatical systems of the languages under consideration were avail- 

^ It is sugge-ted that it is time to begin establishing a definite rank for the various terms 
used to describe linguistic hierarchies: “dialect” and “language” are fairly clear; “stock” is 
used by -Americanists where others more often use “family;” both terms could perhaps be 
made use of, one hacing higher rank than the other (say “stock” higher than “family”)! a 
term of still higher order is needed howecer, and it ma},’ proc'e conc'enient to borrow from 
biologv’ the term “phylum:” we would hare then phyla composed of stocks, these composed of 
families of languages, the latter divided either into dialects, or, for standard languages, into 
“varieties, ’ with "local variations" as subdivisions of dialects or varieties; the terms “sub- 
dialect,” “sub-family,” “sub-stock,” “sub-phylum” may also prove useful. The larger re- 
lationships of .-\zteco-Tanoan suggested in the te.xt would constitute a phylum. 
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able, it would be possible for the linguist working with them to supply a 
large amount of valuable data for the culture-historian. We feel that a plea 
for the appearance of these desiderata before the inevitable disappearance 
of the languages involved is not presumptuous. 

Ill 

The Uto-Aztecan material presented has been supplied by Whorf, and 
is based upon a large number of published and unpublished studies.® The 
orthographies have been unified by him on a basis of phonemic interpreta- 
tion wherever the evidence made this possible, and the comparisons 
presented are based on the principles outlined in his recent paper. ^ A suf- 


* The Uto-.\ztecan sources are: 

.\ztec: .-Vlonzo de Molina, Y ocabulario de la lengua Mexkaiia (Julio Platzmann. ed . Leip- 
zig, 1880); Remi Semeon, Dictionnaire de la langae Xahuatl (Paris. 1885); Fr. Bernardino de 
Sahagun, Evangeliariim epistolarium et lectionarium aziecum she me.iicaniim (B. Biondelli, 
ed., Milan, 1858); id., .\ztec manuscript dictionary in Xewberry Library, Chicago (unpub- 
lished); B, L. MTiorf, Xotes on Modern Aztec of Mil pa Alla, D. F., and Tepoztlan, Morelos (un- 
published). 

Cora: Konrad Theodor Preuss, Grammatik der Cora-Sprache (International Journal of 
.■American Linguistics, Vol. 7, Xo 1, 1952); id., M'orlerbucti Deutsch-Cora (International Jour- 
nal of .\merican Linguistics, Vol. 8, Xo. 1, 1934). 

Cahuilla and Luiseno: .A.. L. Kroeber, The Shoshonean Dialects of California (Berkeley, 
1907); Xotes on Shoshonean Dialects of Southern California (Berkeley, 1909). 

California Xorthern Paiute: Jaime de .Angulo and L S. Freeland, Xotes on the Xorthern 
Paiute of California (Paris, 1929). 

Hopi: B. L. Whorf, Ilopi Dictionary (unpublished); .Ale.xander Stephen, Hopi Journal 
i'Mth glossary) (E. C. Parsons, ed , Xew York, 1936). 

Huichol: C. Lumholtz, Uuichol Yocabularv (unpublished, in .American Museum of Xa- 
tural History, Xew A'ork). 

Luiseno: J. P. Harrington, Xotes on the San Luisefw Language (unpublished). See also 
Cahuilla and Luiseno 

Xorthern Tepehuan: J. .Alden Alason, Xorthern Tepehuan notes (unpublished). 

Oregon Xorthern Paiute: W. L. Alarsden, Oregon Xorthern Paiute Te.xts (unpublished), 

Opata: D Francisco Pimentel, Lenguas indigenas de Me.cico (Ale.xico City, 1862) [with 
Cpata vocabulaiA’] 

Papago. Juan Dolores, Papago Y erb-Stems (Berkeley, 1913). 

Southern Paiute E Sapir, Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language (Boston, 1930). 

Tarahumara. Wendell Bennett, Tarahumara Dictionary (unpublished). 

Tubatulabal: Charles F Voegclin, Tiibatulabal Grammar (Berkeley, 1935); T ilbatulabal 
Dictionary (unpublished) . 

Tepecano' J, .\lden Alason, Tepecano, a Piman Language of 11 estern Mexico (Xew A ork, 
1917). 

Varohio and A'aqui (also some Cpata and Tarahumara) -A. L. Kroeber, L to-Aztecan 
L-angitdgcs of Me.iico (Berkeley, 1934). 

^ The Comparative lAnguistics of Uto-Aztecan (.American .Anthropologist, A ol. 37, pp. 600- 
608, 1935). 
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licient body of descriptive material exists for the Uto-Aztecan languages to 
obviate the need of any phonetic or morphological description here. 

The Tanoan material is Trager's. It is based on his unpublished Taos 
data collected in 1035-1936, and on Harrington's Tewa and other Tanoan 
material published in works of which several had largely non-linguistic 
aims.' All the material cited has been unified in orthography; this has been 
done chiefly by replacing symbols by direct equivalents; only where there 
were conclusive reasons have interpretations been introduced for phonemic 
accuracy (this applies in a few Tewa and Jemes cases); phonemic correct- 
ness is rather certain for the Taos data, and fairly so for the others, with the 
possible exception of Jemes. 

A brief sketch of Tanoan phonetics and morphology seems in order. 
Taos appears to have preserved the old system of the languages rather well 
and can be taken as a type. The Taos phonemes are: p, t, c. k, k", p‘, t‘, 

p', t’, c'. k', k"’, b, d, g, m. n, 1. r, 1. s, x, x". h, w, y; i, e, a. o, u. a, I, e, a. 6, 
u. The plain stops are voiceless fortes; c and c' are affricates with the sounds 
[ts, ts] and [ts', is'] depending on the following vowel; is “smooth attack” 
initially (and is not written, for convenience in alphabeting) and a weak 
glottal stop internally: p', t' are strongly aspirated; p’, t', c’, k', k"’, are 
lenis glottalized stops with weak glottalization ; b. d. g are fully voiced be- 
tween vowels, do not occur initially, and are voiceless non-released stops in 
SNdlablc-final position; r is like Spanish short r, and is found only in Tewa, 
Spanish, and English loanwords; x, x" are non-rasping, h-like sounds; w, y 
are semi-vowels rather than fricatives. The oral vowels vary widely ac- 

* The laos data consist of a vocabulary of about 1000 items, of extensive paradigmatic 
materi.rl, ami of a few bhort texts A phonetic and phonemic presentation of one of these (now 
subject to correction on sonic points) has appeared in Le Maitre phonctiiiue, N'o. 56, pp. 59- 
62, October-December. 1936 hield work in the summer of 1937 is expected to make possible 
the preparation of a grammar and a dictionary J P. Harrington's .!« Introductory Paper on 
the 1 ii.a hinguage, Dialect of Taoi, Aem Mexico (American Anthropologist, \ ol 12, pp 11- 
43, 1910) prosed useful 

1 he 1 ewa is taken from Harrington’s Kiowa Voiahulirv, and from the follosving: W. \\ . 
Robbins. J P Harrington, .ind 11 1 reire-Marreco, I'.thiuilwtany of the Teica Indians (Hulletin, 
Ilure,au of American Plhnology, Xo ,55, 1916), J Henderson and J P Harrington, At/me- 
zoulogy of the I Lie a Indiana (Bulletin. Bureau of American F.thnologs', X’o 56, 1914). This is 
chielly .San Juan I ess a. but occa.-.ionally Hano and other Tewa forms are given, and a few from 
other '1 anoan languages. 

1 he Isleta, I.-Icta del Sur, Piro, San Ildefonso Tewa, and Jemes materials are from Har- 
rington s 2\oles on the Piro Language (American Anthropologist, \ ol 11, pp 563-9a, 1909); 
this i.b a reprinting of Bartlett's Piro vocabulary of bSO words, compared with Isleta, Isleta 
del Sur. lao.s, Jemes (Towa). and Sgn Ildefonso (Tewa). Some Isleta forms are from unpub- 
lished field notes taken by Dr Stanley S, Xewman in 1910. 
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cording to position: they are long in stressed syllables, short and lax when 
unstressed; e is always open, a is fronted and raised (French patte), o is 
typically low-back and almost entirely unrounded (American English hot), 
0 is typically mid-back-close unrounded. The nasal vowels are of the usual 
type, and correspond to the oral vowels, except that a is not so fronted as a, 
and o is slightly rounded. E'nisyllabic vowel clusters of i, u, ^ plus a, o occur; 
other "diphthongs” consist of an oral or nasal vowel plus syllable-final w 
and y ; ie is also found. .All syllables consist basically of CV (including vowel 
clusters), but the vowel of certain morphological elements may be elided 
under certain conditions, resulting in CVC syllables; the second consonant 
of these may only be b, d, g, m, n, 1, w, or y (and s in borrowed words). 
S is infrequent, but is found in some very common words; 1 has been found 
in few native words initially, but is very common internally ; the other con- 
sonants are found freely in the possible positions; a, o, a are the most fre- 
quent vowels: nasal vowels, especially a, are common. Alain and secondary 
stress are phonemic, though in part governed by mechanical rules; there 
are two, possibly three, pitch stresses. 

The Taos noun has absolute suffixes which classify it according to one 
of three noun-classes (or ‘‘genders”); each of these classes is provided with 
a separate but partly overlapping set of possessive prefixes indicating person 
(first, second, third), number (singular, dual, plural), and for the third 
person the noun-class, of the possessor. The noun object is usually expressed 
by the noun stem incorporated into the verb complex. Verbs are conjugated 
by means of sets of prefixes, correlated with the possessive prefixes, and 
indicating person and number (and noun-class for the third person) of the 
subject and object (direct, indirect, reflexive); there are prefixes in second 
position indicating interrogation, negation, and other modalities, and 
suffixes of tense and aspect. Particles are free (independent pronouns, ad- 
verbs) and attached (postpositions and others). Adjectival ideas are 
expressed by static verbs with special suffixes. Paratactic constructions are 
frequent, and large numbers of particles are used, but there exist several 
subordinating elements. 

The other Tiwa languages, Picur's, Isleta, Piro, are very much like 
Taos; no material is available on Sandia, also in this group. Picuris, in so 
far as can be determined from the published material, has an almost identi- 
cal consonant system, very similar vowels, and a structure of the same type 
even in details; Taos informants say they understand it easily. Isleta is 


® J 1’. Harrington, Picuns Children s Stories (Forty-third .\nnual Report, Bureau of 
-■Vmerican Ethnology, 1928). 
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somewhat more different phonetically, though of the same morphological 
structure (according to Xewman’s notes, see footnote 8). Nothing can be 
gathered from the extant Piro material as to its morphology, though the 
phonetics seems to have been much the same as that of Isleta. Isleta del 
Sur seems to be almost identical with Isleta. 

The Tewa dialects, which apparently differ little among themselves, are 
quite different from Tiwa. The initial consonants appear to be almost the 
same, but s corresponds to Taos 1 and s, and both x and k‘ to Taos x, and 
there are pre-nasalized voiced stops (alternating positionally with voiced 
spirants); but the whole end of the words seems to have been lost by 
phonetic change, causing widespread nasalization of vowels; there has also 
been a large amount of change in the qualities of vowels. According to 
Harrington, Tewa also has developed significant tones (no doubt as a result 
of phonetic decay). What little can be found about Tewa morphology in- 
dicates a prefix system like that of Tiwa, but the suffixes have probably 
been entirely changed because the original ones were lost. 

The only Towa dialect extant, Jemes, is still more different phonetically, 
showing some evidence of wholesale shifts in the manner of articulation of 
certain groups of sounds; it too is said to possess significant tones. Nothing 
can be said about its morphology. Jemes is principally useful in this paper 
for reconstructing certain Proto-Tanoan sounds not distinguished else- 
where. 


Proto-Tanoan as reconstructed on the available evidence seems to have 
been on the whole much like modern Taos. The sounds were: p, t, c, k, k'^, 
p‘, t‘, k‘, k"'", p’, t’, c’,k’,k"’, b, d,g,g''', m, n, 1, r, 1, s, x, x"’, h, w, y; i, e, a. 


3, 0 , u, , 0 , 1 , e, a, 5, o, u, 3.’“ The sound c seems to have given rise to both 
[ts] and [ts], but these appear to be one phoneme in all the dialects. The 
glottal stop may not have existed, and may have arisen independently in 
the separate languages. The sound k"‘ may not have been different from x'*; 
i.e., one or the other of them may not have e.xisted. The element k"’ is 


reconstructed to take care of certain apparently related words which have 
k, k’, or k"', there being sometimes two forms in one language; the following 
vowel is usually u or o, so that what happened apparently was a loss of 
labilization or glottalization or both under conditions not yet determined; 
Picurfs has k"’ in one word, Sandia in two, and two Taos words were found 


in 1937 to have k"’, one internally and one initiallv; Tewa does not seem 
to have the phenome; the existing cases have not been accounted for 
historically. Likewise g" is reconstructed for words having k"’ in Jemes and 
w elsewhere falso apparently g" sometimes in Tewa). Also n, 1, r are re- 


This symbol is used, because of typographical limitations, for a nasalized a. 
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constructed from the comparison of Taos and Isletad’^PT n>Ta n, I n; 
PT l>Ta 1, I r; PT r>Ta n, I r. The element x seems to be needed to ex- 
plain Tewa X (and h?) corresponding to x in other languages, k‘ being re- 
constructed for Te k‘ corresponding to x. Of the vowels, o and d, and 6 
and 5 may be merely positional variants of a single vowel in each case — 
0, 6; or D, 5 may have resulted from a, a. The nasalized vowels must have 
been separate phonemes, though some nasalized vowels seem to have arisen 
later in the separate languages from oral vowels after initial nasal con- 
sonants or before nasal consonants. 

Morphologically Proto-Tanoan maj-have been like Taos, though there 
is no reason why the Tiwa morphology may not have grown up later, with 
Tewa and Towa developing along parallel but not identical lines. 

IV 

The .\zteco-Tanoan sound system so far reconstructed appears to be 
complete in all important particulars. The set of reconstructed sounds and 
the relational formulas applying to them, form a matrix of relationships 
from which can be derived the thousands of exact equations — known or 
to be discovered — relating Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan words of common 
origin. For instance, the apparently unrelated facts that the words for 
pine-tree and grandmother in Hopi are loko and so-, whereas in Taos they 
are we- and litu-, are shown by this matrix to be regular relationships fol- 
lowing from the scientificially valid phonetic laws, or master-equations, 
expressed by the matrix. 

The AT sounds are shown in Table 1. 

T.XBLE 1. .VZTECO-T.VXO.VX SOUNDS 




Consonants 




VoiL'els 


p 

t 

c, ? 

k 

k"- 

? 

i U 

u 

p‘ 

t‘ 

— 

k‘ 

k"‘ 

— 

e 0 

0 

p’ 

t’ 

c’,f’ 

k’ 

k"’ 

— 

a 

a 

b 

d 

— 

g 

CT"- 

c* 

— 



m 

n 

— 


p" 

— 



— 

KD,! 

r(!) 

— 

— 

— 



V 

fht 

s 

(x?) 

X"' 

h 



w 



y 






** The following abbreviations are used in the rest of this article: — .\ztec; .\T — .\zteco- 
Tanoan; C — Cora; Ca — Cahuilla (Kawiya); CXP — California Xorthern Paiute; H — Hopi; 

— Hano; Hui — Huichol (Wichol); I — Isleta; IS — Isleta del Sur; J — femes; L — Luiseno 
(Tuisenyo); X’Tep — X’orthern Tepehuan (Tepewan); OXP — Oregon Xorthern Paiute; Op — 
Opata; Pap — Papago; Pi — Piro; Pic — Picuris; PT — Proto-Tanoan; SI — San Ildefonso Tewa; 

San Juan Tew-a; SP — Southern Paiute; T — Tanoan;Ta — Taos; Tar — Tarahumara; Tb — 
Tubatulabal; Te — Tewa;Tep — Tepccano;UA — Uto-.\ztecan ; V — t'arohio; V — Yaqui (Vaki). 
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The sound c was probably [ts]; 9 may have been [ts], but the symbol 
is purposely non-committal. The symbol j is arbitrary, chosen because of 
typographical availability, denoting what may have been a nasalized 1. 
The symbol 1 means "either 1 or r, more evidence needed to tell which.’’ 
The X is probable, but there is little direct evidence for it. The vowel 
symbols are not to be taken too literally: a may have been a ‘‘back a,” or 
an "open o” ([0]), or possibly an ordinary [a]; in the latter case a was 
perhaps [ce], or even [cl; a and li represent central vowels of some sort, 
which may or may not have been rounded. 

The correspondences of the reconstructed AT sounds to reconstructed 
UA and PT are shown in Table 2. The numbers refer to the list of examples 
illustrative of these correspondences, given in section V. 


T.VBLE 2 CORRESPOXDEN'CES IX .VZTECO-T.\XO.\X, E'TO- 
.\ZTEC.\X. .\XD PROTO-T.\XO.\X 

-ir UA PT Examples 

p p p 38—10, 82-84 


t t t 

CSC 

f c c 

k k k 

k"' k",kbe- k”, k be- 
fore 0 fore o 

■’ ’ zero or 

P‘ P P‘ 

t‘ t t‘ 

k‘ k k‘ 

k"' k"' x''-,k"‘(?) 

P’ P P’ 

t’ t t’ 

c’ s c’ 

f’ c c’ 

k’ k k’ 

k"’ k"' k"’ 

-b- zero b 

d t d 

g k X, y be- 

fore e, i; 
g(?) 

g" w g"- 


47, 48, 89-92 
1 , 2,68 
4, 5, 70, 71 
16, 17 
22,23 

65-67, 100-102 
44, 45, 86-88 
51, 52, 95 
20, 21 

26, 27. See text for PT k'^‘ 

41-43, 85 
49, 50, 93, 94 
3,69 
6 

18, 19, 75, 76 

24,25 

40 

7,8 

9, 10, 11, 47, 49, 59. See text for 
PTg 

11, 12, 72 
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AT 

VA 

PT 

Examples 


m 

m 

m 

33-36, 79-81 


n 

n 

n 

37 


-D- 

t),-“ 


63 



-g"', -w, 

'w,' 

20, 42, 48, 54, 57, 66 


K!) 

1 

1-, -1- 

28 (! in 7, 8) 


-1-, -1 


-1-, T-,- 

6, 14, 15, 26, 35, 49 


-r-G), -r 

-r-, -- 

-1-, -zero 

5, 13, 36, 55 


-V- 

V 

w 

4, 50, 60 


e 

t, c be- 

s 

53-55 


\ 

fore u 

s 

1 

29-32, 77, 78 


s 

s 

s 

46 


X 

? 

X? 

See text 


x'”' 

w 

x" 

59, 60, 98 


h 

h 

h 

13-15, 73, 74 


w 

w 

w 

56-58, 96, 97 


y 

y 

y, zero be- 

61-64, 99 


i 

i, e 

fore i, e 
i 

2, 5, 12, 27, 30, 31, 3' 

6, 56, 59 

e 

e 

e 

9, 12, 22, 26, 35, 49, 

57, 63, 64, 66 

a 

a 

a 

6, 33, 56, 59, 61 


a 

a 

o 

6, 18, 20, 23, 24, 28, 34, 38, 39, 41, 

0 

0 

0 

51, 62, 65 

21, 32, 43, 44, 53 


u 

u 

u 

4, 17, 25, 45, 54, 55, 

67 

ii 

i, e 

0 , u 

3, 8, 15, 36, 40, 48, 50, 60 

0 

u, o 

e next to h 
or gut- 
[ tural 

i, e 

3 next to h 
or gut- 
tural 

1,8,11,29,42,58 1 
10,13,21,47,52,53 

■See text 

It is seen 

that UA has reduced all the stop series to one 

:, that of un- 


aspirated voiceless stops. The four series must be posited for AT, however, 
to account for the stops in PT. The defective phonemes g, g"', j, v are 
troublesome, but enough examples are in hand to assure their existence; 
V and b may be a single ultimate unit. The difference between 1 and r is not 
always ascertainable, and there are few examples of the latter; the examples 
for 1 show only the one initial case, the others being indistinguishable from r; 
UA r is distinguishable from U-\ 1 only in Luiseno and Hopi. The sound x is 
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expected, to fill out the symmetry of the system, but no certain examples 
have been found. The consonants of both the constituent families are fullv 
accounted for, cvith the exception of PT k"% g, r; PT k"'‘ may not have 
existed or may not have been different from x"’, as already noted; PT g may 
have arisen from g" before originally rounded vowels, or it may be a reflex 
of AT g, so that PT x and g (and y before e, i) may show that PT had a 
sound of the -y-type; some PT x’s may proceed from an AT x; non-initially 
there seem to be some cases of AT g>PT zero, but the conditions are not 
determined. The need of reconstructing PT r has been shown above, but it 
has been found so far only in sufSxes not exactly represented in UA, and 
there is no indication of its AT origin, unless it should turn out to be a 
conditioned form of 1 or n. AT n is seen to be rare initially, but is much used 
in suffixes and in pronominal prefixes. .\T s is very rare; T s is partly from 
AT 6, and the common UA s of suffixes is of unknown origin. The sound b is 
certain only in 40, but the parallelism with d, g, g"’ strongly suggests its 
existence elsewhere. 

All the UA vowels are accounted for; but PT o and the PT nasalized 
vowels are not shown in the table. PT o may have arisen from o (as stated), 
or perhaps in some cases from PT a or AT a; there is not sufficient T 
material to establish the rules which might govern such a development. 
The nasalized vowels arose in at least two ways: before the reflexes of AT g, 
I)"', j, and after initial nasal consonants; the development is not consistent 
within the limits of the available evidence, and more T material is needed to 
formulate the exact rules; there seems also to have been considerable in- 
dependent development of nasalized vowels in all the T languages from PT 
non-nasalized vowels. Examples of PT nasalized vowels are to be found in 
numbers 14, 20, 22, 25, 26, 35, 37, 42, 48, 54, 57, 63, 64, 66, and possibly 33, 
34. The T reflexes of the reconstructions numbered 81, 89, 100, 101 also 
have nasalized vowels. The development of AT a is complicated: after 
(and also often before) a guttural in the resulting UA or PT, and next to 
AT h we get UA e, PT a, otherwise U.A u, o and PT i, e; but in number 11 
PT g"' must either be counted as not a guttural, or we must consider that 
the following y counteracted its influence. UA e<AT i is perhaps secondary 
(2, 12), as is u<o (16), and the same can be said of PT o<u (14) and 
u<u (3, 8, 48). 

The structure of AT appears to be much like that of UA. Roots are of 
the form CV and still more often CVCV; suffixes of form CV or C may be 
added, and forms longer than one syllable make changes or elide the final 
vowel in a rather regular manner and often add suffixes to the elided form; 
the two consonants thus brought together seem to coalesce so that the 
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first is lost and the result is identical with the suffixed consonant; but where 
the latter is a stop it is preceded by something in the nature of an aspiration 
(denoted or a nasalization and these “pre-affected” stops are distin- 
guishable from ordinary stops in their reflexes. Thus the UA root *tula 
elides to *tul, which as a combinatory factor may be written *tu’^-; if -sa 
is now added, the result is *tusa, but if -ka is added the result is *tu’'ka, 
which yields SP tuka-, whereas *tuka would have given SP tuya-. Tanoan 
reflects this same original structure, but with still more elision of vowels 
and disappearance of final consonants than in UA, so that the most usual 
stems consist of one sellable. The AT, like the UA, final vowel is normally 
*a mutable to *i or to a repeat of the first vowel; but sometimes it does not 
follow this pattern and tends to remain unchanged. Occasionally the origi- 
nal first vowel is assimilated to the second (hence usually to *a), and the 
assimilated vowel seems usually to be “ultra-short” (*a),'^- as if the assimila- 
tion passed through the medium of a short unstressed neutral vowel. 

V 

The following list of examples illustrates every element in the AT 
matrix. The elements are arranged in ordinary alphabetical order, special 
characters being placed thus: c’, f, s’ after c; g"' after g; k’, k‘, k"', k"’, k"'‘ 
after k; [, 1 after 1; p’, p‘ after p; t’, t‘, 6 after t; x"' after x: at the end. 
Roman characters are used for the examples, and italics for the meanings. 
Where no meaning is given after a cited word, it is the same as that of the 
reconstructed UA or PT, and where no meaning is given for the latter, it 
is the same as that given for the AT. 

The examples numbered 1-67 are grouped into paragraphs headed by 
the formula governing their initial and are numbered as cited in Table 2 
above. They are given in full and are taken from a total so far worked out 
of about 140 comparisons, of which only about ten are doubtful. Numbers 
68-102, given in .\T reconstruction only, indicate some other words common 
to the two stocks. 

.■VT c>U.'\ s, PT c. 1 . CO nail {finger-)>\5\ su-, sutii, sutu"-: su-> 
H so ki; suta>L -sla, C site, \ iste-; sutu"->SP socu"-, Tb sulu"-, Tar 
sutu, Op sutu; — PT -ci-, -ce->Ta -ce-, I, IS, -ci-, J -so. 2. ciya, ciy (cey) 
cofi/>U.\ se^-, se^pa cold, zVe>SP so^-, sopi-, Tb sip-, so'b-, H sosog"a, 
C sc, A se-, sepa-; — PT ciya>Ta cia-, I ci-im. 

AT c’>UA s, PT c’. 3. c’fi yellow, orange, etc.>UA sh-NH sika- 
yellow, SP siu"- light grey, CNP isi grey, Tar sita- red ; — PT c'u- yellow > 
Ta c’ul-wi, I, IS c’u, SI c’e. 


The Origin of Aztec TL (.Vmerican .Anthropologist. Vol. 39, pp. 256-74, 1937). 
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AT j>UA c, PT c. 4. gu-, fu-va, -vi gather, grasp. harvest>\j \ cuva, 
cuki, cuja; cuva>H. covala; cuki>A cickia, -ckia; cula>SP cunupa- shut 
a sack, Tar culuvi u.rap, uPnd. Op ciirurai pressing together; — PT cuwi> 
Ta cuwi gather. 5. giru bird'>\l\ ciru. curu>H ciro, Tar culu, Tb culus- 
U'ood pecker, A wi-cilin humming-bird ; — PT cihv->ci> w->Ta ciwyu-, 
J seyiw, SI ci-. 

AT y’ > UA c, PT c'. 6. y’ awaja sqiiirrelyldA ca\vala-r|''e>Tb ca'wane"-; 
— PT c’owala>Ta c'uwala-. 

AT d>UA t, PT d. 7. d9]a>da!a, da'^-k'u dark, darkness>'U.\ tu]a, tu^-, 
tala (and tu^'ka night in nearly all UA languages) > SP tu'^- black, A Xil-, 
Xila (<tala) black, Tb tu'l charcoal ( = tu‘l-l), Op terai burnt color, tue fire 
out; — PT dak‘u>J "dahu, SI nak'u-. 8. dalii Af«>UA toli, tuli>Tar toli, 
A totolin, Pap cuculi;- — PT dilu>I dirun, Ta lilu-na. 

AT g> UA k, PT X, except next to PT e, i> PT y, when initial iy. 9. gena, 
gen/oo?>UA kena, ke''->H ka'ka, and *kana>koxta kick, CXP kaka, Tb 
ariga-, Hui kiata, Op ke tread; — PT iyen>Ta ien-, Te ’ar). 10. galo, galo 
UA kejo>kojo> A koloa, Tar kuli tu'ist, H kbpo ball; — PT xali>Ta 

xali — . 

AT g'''>UA w, PT g"'. 11. g"agei)" pine>'^.\ woko"->Tb woho"-, H 
loko, L wexe‘’-tu-t, SP o-^o"-, Tar oko-. Op gok, C huku, A oko-; — PT 
(g''iye>) g''e>Ta we-, J k''enis, Te ri’e!]. 12. g'"ine stand>\j.K (wine>) 
wene, wi"->H wana, Tb a'wan-, SP wana-, Tar wili, Op g"'e, C wise, Tep 
gl; — PT g”ine>Ta wine, I wi, IS wi, Pir -wien, J k"i. 

AT h>UA h, PT h. 13. hawora open, make hole or cavity>VA hora, 
ho*-, ho*ta>H horo be stuck through, hdta open, h ci hole, SP ora- dig, o*- 
hole, L hedi (<*ho*ti). Tar holi; — PT hawol, haw gulch, arroyo>'Td. 
haol-, SI hu''’u, he’e. 14. huja, huj fe(/ar> SP ana- cedar-like tree, H ho*- 
cedar; — PT hu>Ta hu-, Te hu. 15. huja, hiij breathe>\J\ hi*-, hi*k"i>Tb 
ixki-, H hi k"is-, hik's!, Tar iwi, Pap i'ba, A iiyo- (<*hihi-); — PT hola, 
h6>Ta hbla, Te ha’. 

AT k>L.\ k, PT k. 16. ko’u buJfalo>UA ku-, kucu > SP kucu"-, CNP 
kucu; — PT ko‘^’o-n>Ta kon-, SI ko, SJ ko’ori. 17. kowa, kow plant, tree> 
UA kuwa, ku*-, k"a tree, ii'ood>ll ko, k"a-. Tar gusi stick. Op kuh-t, C ki, A 
k"a’wi tree, kili plant; — PT ko plant>Ta, ko-, Te ka leaf, kor) inflorescence. 

AT k’>UA k, PT k'. 18. k’a rest in place, sit, lie>\d.\ ka, kate, kaci 
>Tb hah, H kata sit, kaci lie, SP kara-, C ka, A ka be;—VT k’o, k’o‘^o>Ta 
k’uo lie, Te k’o lie, k’u‘’u put. 19. k’awo, k’awora neck>\JA kura, ku*->L 
qara, Ca -qil, Tb kula’-, SP kura-, Tar gu‘ta, C kipi, A kec-; — PT k’awo 
>Ta k’ao-, I, IS k'oa, SI k’e. 

AT k‘> UA k, PT k‘. 20. k‘ar)" /eg>UA ka*- (-si or -pe-si) leg, thighyH 
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kasi, Tb hapsi'-, Tar gasi-, A iksi- foot, leg. Pap kahyo; — PT k'ow, k‘u>Ta 
XU-, J ho, SI k‘Q. 21. k's-’o, k'a? corn>\J.\ (ke’o>) ka‘?o>H ka'>6, SP 
ka-’o, Op kawotii pluck corn, A ka'I- roasted corn; — PT k‘3 grain of corn, seed 
>Ta X3-, SJ k‘e, Ha k‘ili. 

AT k" >UA k"', PT k"’. 22. k''ei)a, k"eg hard, hard material >1] A k"ii)a, 
k"i"-, k"e"->H k'Trjavi oak, L k'i-la oak, SP kHya- scrub oak, A k''ecoa 
compress, k"eXas- leather ; — PT k"e hard, metal, fro»>Ta k"e-, I, SI, SJ k^e-. 

AT k''a>UA k"a or ko, PT ko. 23. k"a wild canine>V,A k"a-, ko-> 
H k’'e'w wolf, A koyo- coyote, XTep bami coyote; — PT ko-1 wolf >Ta. kol-, 

I kar-. 

AT k"’>UA k"-, PT k"’. 24. k"’a fd/>UA k"a, ko>C k^a, A k"a, Op 
g"a, Tar go-, goa, Tb wcle'h- swallow. Pap bah swallow; — PT k'^’o->Ta 
k’ola eat. kole'net food, Te ko eaten. 25. k''’ux"ig''’ chipmunkyVA (kuwiw>) 
ku->H ko-na, CNP kooce gopher ;-~FT k"’ux"iw>Ta k'uox''iw-, 
Te kuwiye. 

AT k"‘>UA k"', PT x"'. 26. k"‘ela, k"‘el dragging, tail>'[jA (k^^eja, 
k"ala>) k^e^-, k"a''- dragging, k"asi lail>Th wa-gi'n- drag. Op gHto limp, 
A k"'in- lame, C k"'anase be tired, SP k"'asi- tail. Tar wasi tail, C k''asi tail. 
Pap bahi tail;— FT x"e tail>Ta x''e-, I h"'!, Te x"e'. 27. k"‘iya take, get, 
pick up>FA k"iyi, k"e^'-, k"esa>A k"!, C c"'!, Tb wi’s-, wak-, SP k"'3a-, 
H k^Ssa, Tar wi harvest; — PT x"iya>Ta x"ia. 

.\T 1>UA 1, PT 1. initially 1. 28. lawa, law mouth>VA lawa, l6w speak, 
say>L alvo-, Tb ala-w-, H lava'yi, Tar neo-, C niu, A ilwia, Tep nio; 
PT lo- mouth>Ta lo-, I, IS la-, J tye-, SI so. 

AT 1> UA s, PT 1. 29. la grandmother>\5A su->H so-, Tar usu-, Op su-, 
A si'’-, Pap hu-;- — PT li->Ta ii-tu mother’s mother. 30. \\ flower, herb, grass > 
UA si, siwa>H si-, SP saa, Tar siwa-, C susu (<siw), A siwi-, soci-, Tep 
hiosi-, — PT li>Ta li-, I, IS li, J tyu-. 31. liwa woman >UA shva, siw-, su-> 
A siwa'-, sowa'-, L suqa, Ca sugama daughter, H siwa younger sister; 
PT Uw->Ta liw-, I liu-, IS Hu, J tyo. 32. lo tree, wood>\]A so, s6ho>H 
soho'vi tree, cottonwood , CNP sobi- cottonwood, C su oak, A some- elder 
tree; — PT lo w’ot)(/>Ta lo-, I, IS la, J tyis. 

AT m> UA m, PT m. 33. ma UA ma in nearly all languages, and 

ma- action with the hand in all known; — PT ma-n>Ta man- I, IS man, J 
mate, SI mfig, 34. mawa, maw xee>UA mawa, ma'--, mawi, mai’^->Op 
mawa eve, C mua know, Tb rna'g- know, H ma'ci be visible, ma'ta show. 
Tar maci be visible, know, A mati know, SP maF- find; — P P mow>mu> 
Ta mu, I, IS, J mu, SI muu. 35. mela, mej go, walk > UA mela, me’^'-, meya > 
L mona, CNP mia, SP mia-, Tb miy-, ma ig-, Tar ma, C me, A mika, 
Tep mor run; — PT rnOTa me, Te me, I mi come. 36. mliri, mui’muri 
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tiirn>\:\ meri, mera>H mori lidst, curl, L monvapis- //Vft/rf//, A malina 
turn, malaka- spindle, mamahva3-_/i>e(/ri7/; — PT mo\voli>Ta muoli return. 

AT n>UA n. PT n. 37. ne’a, ne’ />UA ne'’e, ne'k ne, in nearly all UA 
languages; — PT nd>Ta, I, IS, SI, J na. 

ATp>UAp,PT p. 38. pa oWer J/'o/Z/er > UA pa, pa-va ( = pa-pa) , pa-ci > 

H pa-va, CXP pabi, Tb pa^i-. Tar vaci. Op va, C haci, A acka-; — PT po, 
po-po>Ta popo-, I, IS papa-. Pi -pupu-, SI pare, J pap-ii. The Zuni word 
is papa. 39. pahi, pahi-wa, pai ///ree>UA pahi, pahiw, pai in all LA lan- 
guages, e.g., H pahiw, pay-; — PT poyuwo>Ta po'yuo, IS pacua, I paco, 
SI poye. 40. piibi _//ou:'er> UA pi>Tb \hv- tloieer. ibi''’- to bloom, A ic-, 
ic-molini to bud; — PT pobi>Ta pobe-. Pic pom-, Te po/3i. See above for 
.\Tb. 

.\T p’XL'A p, PT p’. 41.p’a •i.'ater>'UA pa in nearly all UA languages 
(pa- pertaining to 'd'ater in all);' — PT p’o>Ta p’o-, I, IS, J p'a, SI p o. 

42. p’s'^a, p’s^o-r)"' road>'UA poe>powe, po''->Tb poh"^-, L pe^-, H p6^-, 
SP po'-. Tar vowe-. Op vowe, C huye, A owi, o’’-; — PT p'iye>Ta p ie-. 

43. p'o younger brother>\JA po, poni, poci>Tar voni, V poci. Op vo-, C 
hu, huci; — PT p’o(-y-) >Ta p’oy-, I p’ai-, J pe-tue (for p'e-?). 

.\T p‘>U.L p, PT pL 44. p'o, p'oho hair>MA poho, po^->H pohb 
dou'n, Tb po'g- cut hair, po'h*- body hair. Op powa-t hat; — PT p‘o->Ta 
p'o-, I, IS p'a, J fwola, SJ p'o hairy. 45. p'u f)/oK'>L'.L pu-, puya, puca>H 
povoya (<*puya), Tb pusk-, C hice, .-L pica; — PT p'u, p‘uci>Ta p'uci, 

I p'u, Te fe-re (a writing for p'e-re?). 

.\T s> U.-L s, PT s. 46. se'^a jay>\JA sa’a (by assimilation) >H sa’ki, — 
PT se>Te se’ bluejay. But if the Te word is cognate with Ta su'-le'na blue- 
bird, as is possible since Te e may correspond to Ta u, then the PT form 
must have been *su-<*sowa-, and the .LT could only have been *su‘?a: 
cf. no. 55. 

-LT txU.-L t, PT t. 47. logo deer>\JA teke>SP tOToa-, CXP tohoc, 
OXP tohoca, Tb tohi'-( = a L form, loan?); — PT to(x) elk>Ta. to-, Te ta. 
48. till) "a, tiii)''’ speak>\J.\ tlij^'a, teg''a, ter)->Tb tig "a'- name, H tog "a to 
name, Tar (;lewe be named, SP tonia- le//, A tenewa tell; — PT t6w>tu>Ta, 
I, IS, SI tu. 

.\T t’XU-L t, PT t’. 49. t’ega, tTgeja, t’egej chZ>UA teka, tekaja, 
teke’'->Tb toha, H t.rko, toko’'-, SP to^/ani-, CXP ckaw, teki; — PT t’eye> 
t’e>Ta t’e. 50. t’iiva, t’iiva-! nut, pine-nut>\]A teva''->SP tova’'-, 
H leva, Tb tobo''-; — PT t’ow>Ta t’ow-, Te t’o. 

.\T l‘>UA t, PT t'. 51. t'awa, t'aw sun, day>\]A tawa, ta’'-, ta-> 
H tada, ta'wa, Tb ta--, SP ta-, tava. Tar dawe day, A Xawia shine, Xap- 
daii'n (<*ta’'pa); — PT t'ow->t‘u-, t'u-le>Ta t'u'le'na, I, IS t'uri-, and 
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probably Te t'ag. 52. t'oho flour, grind>\jA (teo>) tu-, tusi, tusu>Tb 
u'd-, tu's-, H tosi, SP tusu-, Tar dusi-. Op tiih, C tisi, A te'si; — 
PT t‘30>Ta t‘ 30- flour. 

AT 6>UA c before u and t elsewhere, PT s. 53. Oaho man, person>\j 
teho, te- man, tiyu, tu 6oy>Tar dehoi man, H ta-wat someone, tiyo hoy, 
A te- someone, Tb tu'‘’ilam hoy, C tiri child (<*tiyu) ; — PT sao-ne man>H& 
soo'nena, I, IS sooni-, J sol, SI se. 54. 6ui)"' water >V.\ cu^-, cuya, cu’^ta 
>Pap su'daki, Tep su'di, Op ciitutai drip, A cipi-, cito- drip; — PT su(w) 
drink>Ta., I, IS su, SI suq"e, J syu. 55. Oura bluehird>\]A curu> H co’ro; 
— PT sule>Ta su'le'na; but cf. no. 46. 

AT w>UA w, PT w; in PT this w non-initially and that arising as a 
glide between A’owels combines with the preceding vowel, but w proceeding 
from AT v remains (cf. 4, 50). 56. wa^'k’i be dry, wasted, //?i«>UA wa’^ki 
>Tb wa g-, wa gi’-, H la ki. Tar waki. Op g^ai, A wa-ki; — PT wok’i>Ta 
wok’i thin (but if this is merely wo k’i-ma thick, then the AT recon- 
struction must be discarded). 57. weg''e, werj"' comb, brush>\]A weg^'e, 
we"-, wesi>Tb woga’'-, H wosi, SP wasia- feather; — PT we->Ta we-t-. 
58. wo, woye tu'o>VA wo, woye>Tb wo-, L we-, H lo-, loye, Y g'^'oi, Tar 
o-ka, Op go-, gode, Hui hotat, A o-me’; — PT wi, wiyi>Ta wi-, wi^ina, I, 
IS wisi, J wis, SI wiye. 

AT x'">UA w, PT x"’. 59. x''iga hoe>VA wika>H wika, A wik-. Tar 
wika- planting stick; — PT x"iya>Ta x"ia-d-. 60. x''uva to whip, heat>\]A 
weva, wP->H w5va, wi‘pi, Tb wup, wuba--. Tar wipi,- C ve, A wewe- 
drum, witeki heat, whip, Pap gogo; — PT x'"ow>Ta x'''6na beat, x^on-tu a 
whip; the nasalization of the Ta vowel and the disappearance of the PT w 
are not accounted for, unless that be the reflex of *ow before n. See no. 25 
for internal x"'. 

AT y>UA y, PT y (zero before e or i). 61. ya*, ya^pewi sleep>\].\ 
ya’'-, ya’'pewi>Tb yahta-mu’g-, SP apoi-, H (*ypowi>) po'wi; — PT ya, 
yapiw>Ta yiapiw-, I, IS ya, SI yo-k‘o. 62. ya xi»g>UA ya->Tb ya n,- 
SP yaoa- yell, C raxna hum; cf. UA ya"-pa mocking-bird (H, SP); — PT 
yo->Ta yo-t’o (t’o do, ynake, i.e., make a song, a singing), J ?a(?). 63, yena, 
ye"- go, run>VA yena, ye"-, yewa>SP yuni- (<yoni), H yo'to. Tar 
eycna, Op de, C ri, rix, Tb o'yow- stray, A yewa rush ; — PT e cowe>Ta e, 
Te ?e- (?), I, IS, J i. 64. yega, yeg X!7>UA yag->ya"sa>Tb yang-, H 
yr sr, Y yesa, Tar asi, C ras, Tep dah; — PT e>Ta e, I i, SI '^6, SJ ''eg. 

AT ‘^>UA “f, PT zero (or 65. ’a bathe, wash>VA '^ala, ‘'a*-, '’a'^ki, 
''asi>H ‘?a'si, L a'si. Op ahra rain, Tar aake swim (<*‘?a'^ki), A altia bathe, 
aaki swim ; — PT o>Ta o wash. 66. ‘^eme, eg"e, eg"' you (sg. and pl.)>UA 
erne, eg" e> forms in most UA languages (these are not cited because they 
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are complicated by grammatical additions); — PT e(tv)>Ta e, I, IS I. 
SI u‘’u. 67. ‘'uhu child>\I.\ ’u-, hu->CXP oha‘’a, Tar u‘’ta, Op ussi, 
Hui ui-mali young girl, H -hoya little; — PT uu-, u- child, litlle>Ta. u-. 
I UU-, SJ 

68. ciga cut. 69. c' eve &. spruce. 70. filascc.71.fiyu dog. 72. g^Iya sharp point. 
73. hi n'hat. 74. hara go. 75. k’a'^a point, tooth. 76. k’awa good. T7. lo^a boil. 
78. Iowa stop. end. 79. meka give. 80. mura roll. 81. musa cat, feline animal. 
82. paguyu _/iTA. 83. powa die, cease. 84. piyaji heart. 85. p’iya peak, moun- 
tain. 86. fire. 87. p'aja vL-rap, tie. 88. p'a'^a hold. 89. tag "a man, father. 
90. tog'i -winter. 91. tu tree. 92 tii buy. 93. t’a strike. 94. t’iina antelope. 
95. t'ewa see, find. 96. wa plant, stem. 97. wohara /Zcf. 98. x"iila shake, wave. 
99. ya go, carry. 100. ’ajeg"' ant. 101. ‘’eg"a, ‘’ela blood. 102. 7i‘>a this. 

Y.A.LE University 
New H.wzn, Connecticut 



LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTIONS AND POLITICAL 
GROUPS OF THE GREAT BASIN 

SHOSHONEANS By JULIAN H, STEWARD 

I N 1925, Kroeber^ indicated the general distribution of the divisions of 
the Shoshonean family, but was handicapped by lack of detailed infor- 
mation from the Great Basin of Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. The nature and 
location of the political divisions of these groups, moreover, was im- 
perfectly known except in a few, generally marginal regions,- and nothing 
had been recorded concerning the Shoshoni and their immediate neighbors 
occupying the central portion of the area. Present data,^ however, make it 
possible to bound the main linguistic divisions of the Great Basin with some 
accuracy and to define and locate most of the political divisions of the Sho- 
shoni and their neighbors. 

LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTIONS 

The area is occupied by three divisions of the Shoshonean linguistic 
family: 

1. Northern Paiute, Kroeber’s Mono-Paviotso division,'* extends from 
eastern California in Owens Valley (formerly called Eastern iSIono), north- 
ward through western Nevada and northeastern California into southern 
and eastern Oregon to an undetermined distance. Lewis and Clark reported 
“Snakes” (probably Northern Paiute) on the Deschutes River“ and Ogden 
reported “Snakes” (again, probably Northern Paiute) on the John Day 


‘ .-V, L. Krocber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of .American 
Ethnologj', No. 78, 192.S), fig, 52. 

^ R H. Lowie, The Xorihern Shoshone (.Anthropological Papers, .American Museum of 
Natural History, A'ol 2, pp. 169-.506, 1909); idem, Xoles on Shoshonean Ethnography (same 
series, A'ol. 20, pp. 191-.114, 1924); J. H. Steward, Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute 
(University of California Publications in .American .Archaeology and Ethnology, A'ol. 35, pp. 
233-338, 1933); Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute (same series, A'ol, 
31, pp. 67-209, 1932); idem, Southern Paiute Bands (.American .Anthropologist, A'ol. 36, 
pp. 548-60, 1934). 

’ These data were gathered during 1935 on a trip financed by the University of California 
and a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council and during 1936 on a trip for the 
Bureau of .American Ethnologv’. Identity of linguistic groups was established by forte- test 
vocabularies of one hundred words each, procured from Shoshoni of California, Nevada, L^tah, 
and Idaho, and from Northern Paiute. Bannock, Gosiute, Ute, and Southern Paiute. 

‘ -A. L Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects of California (University of California Publications 
in -American .Archaeology and Ethnology, A'ol 4, pp 66-165, 1907), 

^ R G. Thwaites, ed , Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, ISI)4-ISI)6 
(New A’ork, 1905), A'ol. 3, pp 147-49. 
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River and in the vicinity of ilalheur Lake.® The language is very similar 
throughout this entire area, varying from locality to locality only in minor- 
features. Dialectic divisions do not appear to coincide with political 
divisions. 

The tradition that a non-Paiute people (Pit River?) inhabited the 
vicinity of Lovelock, Nevada, about three generations ago was reported 
by a Northern Paiute informant from near Winnemucca.' 

vocabulary from the Bannock, who occupied the Snake River in the 
vicinitv of Fort Hall jointly with Shoshoni, is almost identical with those 
obtained from Northern Paiute. 

2. The Shoshoni, Kroeber's Shoshoni-Comanche division, extended 
from the region of Little Lake and Death Valley in California, northward 
across most of the eastern half of Nevada into northern Utah, southern and 
eastern Idaho, a little of adjoining Montana and western Wyoming. The 
vocabularies show that the language is substantially the same throughout 
this area, varying, like Northern Paiute, only slightly from one locality to 
another. It differs, moreover, but little from Comanche which was claimed 
by most informants -who had heard it to be intelligible to them. 

The peoples near Death Valley designated by Kroeber as Koso* speak 
the same language as the Nevada Shoshoni. Panamint Valley and probably 
the southern portion of Death Valley, however, were occupied by Kawaiisu. 
who were mi.xed with Shoshoni in the northern ends of each valley.® 
Kawaiisu is of the Ute-Chemehuevi division. 

It is probable that peoples living just south of Little Lake and called 
Wavitc (‘‘mean’’) by Shoshoni were Tubatulabal who had thrust a short 
distance into the desert. No informant of this group, however, could be 
found. 

Shoshoni occupied Nevada as far -west as Columbus Salt Marsh, lone 


® T C. Elliott, The Peter Skeene Ogden JoiirnnU (Quarterly, Oregon Historical Societc , 
Vol 10, 1909), trip of 1826, p 349; {Hid , Vol 11, 1910), trip of 1826-1827, p. 208. 

’’ L. I. Loud and M. R Harrington {Loielock Care, University of California Publications 
in .tmerican .Archaeologj- and Ethnology, \'ol. 25, pp. 1-183, 1929) give several versions of this 
tradition (pp. 165-69). 

^ ILindbook, pi 1 and pp. 589-92. 

® The Panamint t’alley Kawaiisu were called llugiinuwu by Shoshoni Two vocabularies 
were obtained from Tom Spratt, one-quarter Shoshoni, one-quarter Kawaiisu, one-half \t hite. 
His -‘Shoshoni’' \ocabulary is very close to Kroeber’s bhikaciyam or Koso (Ahoshonean Dia- 
lects, pp. 71-89) and both are the same as my carious Shoshoni \ ocabularies. Tom Spratt s 
Mugunuwu cocabiilan,- is almost identical with Kroeber's Kawaiisu {Hid) and was said to 
have been spoken also in the South Fork (Kings Ricer?) \'al!ey, in Kelsey \'alley, and in the 
Tehachapi region, California. 



AMI KIlAN ANTlIKOJ'Mi. 
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Valley, Smith Creek Valley, Reese River Valley, and Battle VIountain. 
The high region in the vicinity of Owyhee on the Xevada-Idaho border was 
not permanently settled but was visited in summer by Humboldt and Snake 
River Shoshoni and by a few Northern Paiute. Shoshoni occupied the 
Snake River in Idaho to the vicinity of Boise, where they mixed with 
Northern Paiute and sometimes with visiting Nez Perce. They were also 
in the mountainous portion of the upper Salmon River and in a small strip 
of Montana across the continental divide. The Wyoming Shoshoni cannot 
be definitely bounded because their somewhat nomadic habits and their 
clashes with Crow and Blackfoot made their location somewhat unstable. 
The Shoshoni of eastern Idaho and Utah and of Wyoming, especially the 
bands which possessed horses at an early date, were often called Snake, 
though this name has also loosely been applied to other Shoshoni and some- 
times to Oregon Paiute. 

On the east, the Shoshoni adjoined Southern Paiute in southern Nevada, 
where the boundary according to my informants differed but slightly from 
that given by Kelly. North of this, they abutted Ute in the Sevier Desert 
of Utah, at Utah Lake, and, in northeastern Utah, were separated from 
them by the L’intah Mountains, which run east and west. Shoshoni on the 
southeastern edge of Great Salt Lake were called “Weber Ute,” though the 
language is similar to that of other Shoshoni. Vocabularies from the 
Gosiute, who were somewhat isolated in the vast deserts lying south and 
southwest of Great Salt Lake, are also Shoshoni. Their distinctiveness 
seems to have resulted from their isolation, and their extreme cultural 
poverty, but their language is in no way unique. Gosiute is from gosip: (dust, 
from the alkali flats)-!- Ute. “ 

3. Southern Paiute belong to Kroeber’s Ute-Chemehuevi division. Their 
location on the accompanying map is taken from Kelly,'- though the Las 
Vigas “band” is subdivided according to my own information. 

The Ute, belonging also to Kroeber’s Ute-Chemehuevi division, oc- 
cupied eastern Utah, Colorado west of the Rocky Mountains, and, ac- 
cording to Southern LTe informants, traveled seasonally by horse to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains. They were also formerly in a small portion of 
northeastern Arizona that is now occupied by Navajo and in a part of 
northern New Mexico. 


Sou'hern I’aiute Bands. 

” Informants coul<l offer no explanation of the designation Ute for these people, .til 
Shoshoni call themselves num- or num“. The origin of Shoshoni is unknown though a plausible 
guess deri\ cs it from so (much) sonip (grass), refering to the covering of house floors. 

Southern Paiute Bands. 
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POLITICAL GROUPS 

It is not wholly revealing to record merely that a group had a chief or 
considered itself a band, for neither the nature and extent of the authority 
delegated to the chief nor the kind of solidarity among members of the band 
is self-evident. Moreover, novel conditions and concepts introduced by the 
white man often radically altered native groupings, bringing solidarity and 
chieftain’s authority where it had not previously existed. 

A definition of Shoshonean groups in terms of those economic, social, 
and religious activities which produce group cohesion and of the political 
control required for those activities, places some “bands” in a new light 
and demonstrates that there were at least two very unlike types of political 
groups in the area; (1) village organization, in which habitual association 
and cooperation was limited to the inhabitants of a single village; (2) band 
organization, variable in its social and economic foundation, but always 
entailing cooperation, some centralized political control, and a sense of 
solidarity among inhabitants of a well-defined territory. 

\'illage organizations occurred among Shoshoni of Nevada, western 
Idaho, western and northwestern Utah, and probably among many 
Northern Paiute and Southern Paiute. There is reason to suspect that 
prior to the introduction of the horse, it may have occurred among some of 
the eastern Idaho and Utah Shoshoni and among some of the Ute. 

Among the Nevada Shoshoni, restriction of political organization to the 
village is a function of social and economic activities. These Shoshoni were 
primarily gatherers. Their habitat is a high, semi-arid steppe, which con- 
sists of a monotonous succession of long, sage-covered valleys separated by 
lofty mountain ranges which run north and south. The valleys yielded only 
sparse crops of brush and grass seeds; the mountains, receiving greater 
rainfall, supported juniper and pine nut trees and various species of edible 
seeds and roots. Game, everywhere scarce, consisted of rabbits and antelope 
in the valleys, deer and mountain shee[) in the mountains. The scarcity of 
foods and the simple devices for procuring, transporting and storing them 
restricted population to an average of one person to fifteen or twenty 
square miles. A few, exceptionally fertile localities had one person to two 
square miles, while abnormally arid regions, like the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, had one person to fifty or sixty square miles. Poor transportational 
facilities made it physically impossible for large aggregates of people to 
assemble for any considerable time. Winter villages, consequently, com- 
prised only two to ten or fifteen families living near their food caches and 
ordinarily several miles from neighboring villages. From spring to fall, 
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individual families, or at most two or three related families, wandered to- 
u'ether foraging for food. 

It might seem that the inhabitants of each valley, which is an isolated 
topographic unit, would tend to associate with one another in such a man- 
ner as to form a band. As a matter of fact, they did associate sufficiently 
to have slight unity and each area of this kind is indicated on the map as a 
■'district.” But the unity was incomplete, people of one valley often co- 
operating with residents of neighboring valleys for various reasons. 

Probably the most important factor bringing together people from 
neighboring areas was the pine nut. The pine nut, which was without 
question the major food, was erratic in its yield from year to year. A given 
locality yielded a crop only once in two, three, or four years, but when it 
did yield, the abundance was many times what the local population could 
have harvested. People having poor crops in their own region therefore 
travelled to places of plenty and it would have been absurd for the resi- 
dents of the favored locality to repel them for poaching. There was, in fact, 
no concept whatever of group ownership of food territories. 

The pine nut, therefore, induced a comparatively unsettled life : a family 
journeyed each year to areas where the crop was most convenient or the 
harvest most promising. Although it customarily returned to its winter 
home if economically feasible, it frequently found itself wintering with 
people from the west one year, with people from the east the following year, 
in widely separated localities. 

Other economic and social activities failed to introduce sufficient 
regularity in Shoshoni associations to offset the effect of pine nut gathering. 
The annual communal rabbit drive, usually held in the fall, was undertaken 
by people who found themselves together at pine nut time and was led by 
the most experienced and capable person available. Likewise, the spring 
antelope drive brought together people who had wintered in the proximity 
of antelope country and was led by whatever antelope shaman was present. 
Lances usually accompanied these activities, but if they were held at other 
times, people within convenient distance assembled for a few days. There 
were no gatherings for purely religious purposes. The difficulties of trans- 
porting food to central locations made it impossible to maintain large 
gatherings for communal activities for more than a few weeks during each 
year. In fact, most gatherings occurred when cooperative collecting pro- 
duced an abnormally large food supply for a brief period. The most stable 
political group among Nevada Shoshoni, therefore, was the small winter 
village with its somewhat shifting population and its informal headman. 
But even village cohesion was loose and the head man had little authority 
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except to arrange minor, local dances and to decide when people should gc 
to collect seeds and pine nuts. He might direct hunts, though often a special 
man led rabbit drives and perhaps some other man took charge of deer or 
mountain sheep hunts. 

The village population naturally comprised many related persons, but 
as circumstances of food supply, size of an individual family, choice of resi- 
dence for various personal reasons, and other factors made postmarital 
residence variable and entailed frequent changes in residence, each village 
was not a single lineage. There was no rule of village exogamy. 

Aggregates of people larger than the village were not only necessarily 
transient but, in successive years, often brought together very different 
families under different leaders. From southern Nevada to southern Idaho, 
consequently, Shoshoni society resembled a vast net, the people of each 
village being linked to those of villages on all sides by varied economic and 
social activities as well as by marriage. There were no land-owning bands, 
no important property rights, no exogamy other than that connected with 
the bilateral family. 

The transformation of Shoshoni political groups wrought by the arrival 
of the \\'hite man contrasts sharply with the native organization. In the 
Humboldt River \’alley, where the racial impact was most severe, the 
introduction of horses and other features of the White man’s economy made 
possible the amalgamation of formerly independent villages, and warfare, 
which was unknown in aboriginal days, provided a motive for banding 
together. .A loose organization developed and Tiimok, a former nonentity, 
became chief. When the wars were over, however, this band was dissolved, 
the Indians became attached to White communities, and Tiimok promptly 
lost all authority. Indians now speak of Tiimok as a great chief who led a 
large band, but careful inquiry shows clearly that his sole functions per- 
tained to matters incident to the arrival of the White man and that so vast 
a band could not have existed under native conditions — a fact demonstrat- 
ing the need of careful Investigation of the dynamic aspects of native 
political institutions. 

Western Idaho, though north of the habitat of the pine nut, maintained 
a type of Shoshoni society very similar to that of Nevada. Salmon, the 
principal food, was very abundant in the Snake River and supported a 
series of small villages which were slightly more stable than those in 
Nevada. Also, fish weirs and traps, used only by their builders who were 
members of the same village, tended to fix group ownership of fishing places. 
But seed areas, like those in Nevada, were free to all. The Snake River 
Shoshoni had no bands, for there were no factors to give cohesion to groups 
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larger than the village. Communal hunts were much less important than in 
Nevada and dances which were sometimes attended by the inhabitants of 
several different villages gave only a very temporary alliance. 

Throughout most of this area of village organization, people were 
designated only as inhabitants of a named locality. In the north, however, 
there was some tendency to name people after a conspicuous food of their 
area, e.g., Salmon Eaters on the Snake River, though a given locality was 
often named differently by its various neighbors. 

Present evidence suggests that most of the Northern Paiute had village 
rather than true band groups, though none have been described in terms 
which permit classifying them according to present definitions. 

Band organizations rests upon somewhat different conditions in the 
western and eastern portions of the Great Basin. In Owens Valley, Cali- 
fornia, where the population was unusually dense — one person to two 
square miles — the terrain was divided into small areas, each owned and 
defended against trespass by its inhabitants. Solidarity was produced 
among band members by the proximity of their more or less permanent 
habitations and by habitual cooperation in rabbit drives, deer hunts, 
antelope hunts, irrigation, much seed gathering and dances. The main 
function of the band chief was to arrange these communal functions and to 
send invitations to outsiders to join. Actual direction of each activity 
usually fell to some person of special ability. 

Shoshoni of the Death Valley and Little Lake regions had a somewhat 
similar organization, though the concept of band ownership of land rapidly 
disappears among Shoshoni. To some extent, a sense of solidarity among 
inhabitants of a given region may have diffused from Owens Valley. In 
the Death Valley region, however, habitual cooperation with one’s neigh- 
bors was virtually a necessity caused by the physical impossibility of 
traversing the wide, waterless deserts for frequent association with other 
people. In like manner, some of the Gosiute Shoshoni inhabiting oases in 
the vast deserts south of Great Salt Lake approximated band organization. 

Among eastern Shoshoneans, activities pertaining to band life usually 
involve the horse. There is reason to suspect that, with the exception of 
groups occupying country with abundant buffalo, many eastern Shoshoni 
were once very similar to Nevada Shoshoni, and that the early introduction 
of the horse brought a changed ecology which provided a basis for band 
organization. In 1832, Bonneville''* noted a contrast between the Shoshoni 


Washington Ir\ing, The Adventures of Captain Bonneiille, U S..I , in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Far West (Pawnee Edition^ 2 vols , Xew York, 1898), VoL 1. pp. 329-34. 
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above and below Twin Falls on the Snake River, expressing amazement at 
the impoverished and disorganized condition of the latter. Twin Fall is the 
eastern limit of salmon and the western limit of bottom lands where horses 
could be grazed. Horses were already common in the Fort Hall region at 
the time of Bonneville’s visit. Other travelers have noted the extraordinary 
differences between the Ute and Gosiute. Escalante, in 1776,“ seems to have 
encountered horses among many Ute and definite bands and chiefs in the 
vicinity of Utah Lake. By the arrival of the Mormon pioneers in 1847, Ute 
were travelling widely over the country on horseback. 

The importance of the horse in primitive economy and the consequent 
social and political effects should not be underestimated. The horse makes it 
possible either to transport food to a central point where a large population 
may assemble and live more or less permanently or for members of separate 
villages to communicate and cooperate with one another. It is an empirical 
fact that the western limit of the horse also was the western limit of true 
bands. 

Bands of the eastern Shoshoneans are bilateral or composite, that is. 
consist of many families which, being unrelated, permit band endogamy. 
Political control is vested in one or more chiefs, certain men having special 
authority for warfare, hunting, dancing, and other activities. Thanks to 
strong Plains influence, war honors carried great prestige value and gave 
their possessors considerable civil as well as military authority. Although 
each band occupied a fairly well defined territory within which it usually 
ranged for food, there was little if any band ownership of territory. In fact, 
the great distances travelled seasonally on horseback entailed frequent 
association of neighboring bands (as of Idaho and Wyoming Shoshoni 
bands, which sometimes united temporarily), much traversing of neighbors 
territories, and, indeed, invasion, even by Idaho Shoshoni and Utah Ute of 
buffalo country east of the Rocky ^Mountains, sometimes within the range 
of hostile tribes. 

I airly exact information is now available on the location of most of the 
eastern Shoshoni bands. 4 he Salmon River Shoshoni (Salmon Eaters, 
^Mountain Sheep Eaters, or, more commonlv, Lemhi Shoshoni) were 
aboriginally similar to the peoples of the lower Snake River. They lived in 
five or more independent villages, isolated in the mountains, and became 

Diary and Travrh of Fray Franrisio Antana^io Doniingutz and Fra\’ Siheslre Velez de 
Escalante to Dhan-er a Route from the FreAdio of Santa Fe, Xeza Mexico, to Monterey in South- 
ern C ali forma (in \\ K. t [arris, 7 he C atholir t htiri h in Utah^ .Salt Lakt.* Cite', 1909. pp 136-84) 

Iri The Izconomic and Social Basix of Primitree Bands {Essa \'s in .1 nthro pologv in Honor 
of Alfred Louis kroeher. Berkeley, 1936, pp 331-50) I contrasted this type with patrilineal, 
localized, exogamous bands. 
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welded into a single band only when, at the instigation of the government 
and after the acquisition of many horses, they settled on the Lemhi River, 
AA’here a small band, possessing a few horses had previously livedd® Even 
then, however, many families remained in the mountains. 

The greater part of southern Idaho was occupied by the Bohogue’ 
ibohovi, sage brush+gue’, butte) band, which consisted of Xorthern Paiute 
(Bannock) and Shoshoni, wintering in the vicinity of Fort Hall, and travel- 
ling on horseback as far as Camas Prairie to the west, Wyoming to the 
east. A single chief, usually a Bannock, directed these movements, aided by 
various other men who took charge of different activities. Raids by Black- 
foot and some warfare with L'te further welded the unity of this band. 

Other smaller, but similar bands of Shoshoni were the Rabbit Eaters 
(Kamu duka) of the Port Neuf River and vicinity, the Huki Eaters 
(Huklin duka, from htiki, a wild seed) of the Bear River, Utah, the Fish 
Eaters (Paijwi diika) of Cache Valley and vicinity, and the ‘‘'Weber Ute’’ 
of the region of Salt Lake City. It is possible that there were other, small 
bands in this general area. 

Wyoming Shoshoni within historic times seemed to have formed a 
single band under the chieftainship of Washakie, though it is probable that 
several distinct native bands were united when Plains warfare, which was 
intensified by dislocation of tribes, the introduction of fire arms and other 
factors incident to the coming of the White man, made amalgamation a 
virtual necessity. 

It is now possible to map Ute bands only in central Utah and south- 
western Colorado. There is little question, however, that, excepting a few 
small, scattered groups which were isolated in some of the inaccessible 
by-ways of the almost impenetrable portionsof the upper Colorado plateau, 
the Ute ranged on horseback in strong bands. Warfare, especially with 
Arapaho and Crow, stimulated band growth. 

Some of the L^te bands are: LRah Lake fTiimpanagots, from tiimbi, 
stone, panagots, canyon mouth); Sevier Lake (Pavandtits or Pahvant Ute, 
“water people”) ; Sampits (probably named from a chief) ; Pavogogwunsir), 
of the upper Sevier River and Fish Lake Regions; the Uintah, of the 
Uintah Basin;’' the White River Utes, probabh- to their east in Colorado; 
the Uncompahgre Utes, probably to their southeast in Colorado; the Pa 


“ Lewis and Clark {op. cil., Vol. 2, p. 347) observed a small band with alrout four hundred 
horses on the Lemhi River. 

o The Ashley-Smith E.vploralions and I he Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacifc. 1S22- 
lh20 (Cleveland, IQIS, p. 151) records meeting Ute with horses at the mouth of the Uintah 
Ri'er The Indians claimed a territory 150 miles long, 100 miles wide, the mouth of the river 
being its center. 
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Utes (water Utes) in southeastern Utah, northeastern Arizona, south- 
western Colorado; the Wi’namanute, in the valleys of the Animas, Los 
Pinos, and Piedra Rivers in southwestern Colorado; the Kapota on the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande east of the last in Colorado and northern 
New Mexico. An amalgamation of most of the Colorado bands, including 
the Uncompahgres, took place under the leadership of Ouray within historic 
times. 

The Southern Paiute must remain in some doubt until Kelly’s full data 
are published. Although she has mapped fifteen “bands,” defined as 
“dialectic units with political concomitants,” it is not certain that a more 
complete definition would correspond with that used here. So long as the 
Southern Paiute remained on foot, it is difficult to see how people inhabiting 
so vast a region as that allotted to some of the bands could possibly have 
cooperated with one another in a sufficient number of enterprises to produce 
a truly centralized political control and a sense of solidarity with other 
occupants of the territory. Data have not been advanced to show that the 
bands were functional in other respects. 

Aly own investigations among Kelly’s “Las Vegas band,” show that it 
actually comprised at least three bands of the kind defined here (so entered 
on map).'* These bands were not unlike those of the Shoshoni of the Death 
Valley region, e.xcept that the villages were given somewhat greater fixity 
by the practise of a small amount of horticulture. It is likely that a greater 
number of political units existed among pre-horse Southern Paiute than the 
fifteen bands recorded by Kelly and that Powell’s and Ingall's list of thirty- 
one “tribes” may have been more nearly correct. There are indisputable 
records that political groups were consolidated into larger units among all 
other Shoshoneans after the influence of the White man was felt. 

BuRE.AU OF Americ.an Ethnolocy 
W.ASHIXGTOX, D. C. 


^ Baldwin Mdllhausen {Dairy of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coast of the Pacific, 
London, 185S. t ol 2., p. 296) noted that .Southern Paiute in the Mohave desert region did 
not have horses in 1858, 



AFRICAN GODS AND CATHOLIC SAINTS IN 

NEW WORLD NEGRO BELIEF^ By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 

T he tendency of native peoples who have had long contact with 
Catholicism to achieve a syncretism between their aboriginal religious 
beliefs and the doctrines and rituals of the Church has received notice in the 
case of various folk. Best known in this connection are the Indians of Central 
America, Mexico, and the southwestern part of the United States, where 
the phenomenon has been emphasized in the literature. The somewhat more 
thoroughgoing assimilation of Christian and pagan beliefs which has taken 
place among New World Negroes has, however, gone in large measure 
unrecognized. In Mexico and among some Indian tribes of the Southwest, 
assimilation has generally taken the form of the survival of aboriginal 
custom in a system of belief and ritual practises the outer forms of which 
are predominantly Catholic. In the case of the New World Negroes who live 
under Catholic influence in Brazil, Cuba and Haiti, however, the exchange 
has been less one-sided, and the elements ancestral to the present-day 
organization of worship have been retained in immediately recognizable 
form. 

This phenomenon has been studied with care in Cuba and Brazil,^ 
and somewhat less systematically in Haiti.^ In all three countries it is 
marked by the following characteristics: the Negroes profess nominal 
Catholicism while at the same time they belong to “fetish cults” which are 
under the direction of priests whose functions are essentially .African and 
whose training follows more or less well recognized channels of instruction 
and initiation; the ceremonialism and ideology of these “fetish cults” 
exhibit Catholic elements more or less prominently; and everywhere specific 
identifications are made between African gods and Catholic Saints. 

It is the last of these characteristics that will be treated in this paper, 
since here can be most immediately recognized the manner in which these 
Negroes, in responding to the acculturative process, have succeeded in 
achieving, at least in their religious life, a synthesis between aboriginal 
-African patterns and the European traditions to which they have been 

' Presented to the Second .Mro-Brazilian Congress, Bahia, Brazil, Xovember 15-20, 1936. 
- For Cuba: Fernando Ortiz, Los Xtgros Briijos; for Brazil: Xina-Rodrigues, V Animisme 
I'itichiste dcs Xegres de Bahia (Bahia, 1900), Etienne Ignace, Lefeluitisme des ni’gres du Bresil 
( Anthrnpos, Vol. 3, pp. 881-904, 1908), .Arthur Ramos, 0 Xegro Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 
1934), especially Chap. 5. 

^ Price-Mars, Ainsi Faria I’Onde . . . Essais d’Ethnograpkie (Port-au-Prince, 1928), and 
F- C. Parsons, Spirit Cidt in Hayti (Journal, Societe des Americanistes, Vol. 20, pp. 157-70, 
1928). 
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exposed.’ The emphasis, as far as actual data are concerned, will be plaL( 
on information gathered in the course of field work in Haiti; but because 
the resemblance between Haitian syncretization of African and Catholi. 
gods and that found in Cuba and Brazil, the material from these countries 
will also be summarized to permit comparisons. 

The historical background of the phenomenon is obvious, since effort: 
were made everywhere in the Xew World to convert the slaves to Chri- 
tianity, and in Haiti, at least, baptism into the Catholic church wat- 
required for all those who were unloaded from the holds of the slave ships. 
In Cuba and Brazil, as in Haiti, the course of history has enabled Catholi- 
cism to continue to play a major role in the life of the people as their officia. 
religion. And it is this fact, together with the present day vestiges of the 
fear, constantly present in the minds of the Europeans during the time kI 
slavery, that the African cults offered a focus for revolt, that explains the 
inferior social position held by these “fetish cults" wherever they are found. 
It is here also that explanation may be sought for the conditions under 
which African rituals are carried on, since at best they obtain but passive 
acquiescence on the part of the authorities and, more often, must be con- 
ducted under the greatest secrecy. 

In the case of these African religious systems, handicapped by social 
scorn and oflicial disapprobation, the followers are almost inevitably split 
into local groups, each of which is dominated by the personality of the 
priest whose individual powers furnish the principal drive toward any outer 
organization the cult-group under his charge may achieve. This in turn 
makes it difficult to maintain anything more than a local hierarchy of 
priests, and is reflected in a resulting confusion of theological concept. 
Hence in all these countries a general frame of reference concerning the 
supernatural has been handed down from Africa, and within this a variety 
of beliefs and modes of worship e.xist. 

In the Haitian vodun cult, this takes the form of differences of opinion 
not alone from region to region, but within a given region even between 
members of the same group concerning such details of cult belief and prac- 
tise as the names of deities, modes of ritual procedure, or the genealogies of 
the gods, to say nothing of concepts regarding the powers and attributes 
of the African spirits in their relation to one another and to the total pan- 
theon. As a case in point, there may be cited the three separate lists of 
names of deities which were collected in Haiti from a single valley in the 

^ In Haiti this synthesis marks practically all phases of the life of the Xegro peasant; 
there is no reason to assume that a similar assimilation has not taken place in Cuba and Brazil. 
Except for folk-lore, however, all studies of Negro life in these latter countries have been al- 
most e\dusi\ely concerned with religious practises. 
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interior, the valley of Mirebalais. When these three lists were compared 
with each other^ and with the published roster of names of vodun deities 
given by Dorsainvil,® it was seen that while certain designations were found 
in all lists, there were extreme divergencies as well. Some names were 
present in all of them, it is true, and these represented the more important 
deities worshipped over the whole of Haiti, being gods derived from 
Dahomey and, to a lesser extent, from Nigeria and those other cultures of 
West Africa which have predominated in determining the form and func- 
tions of Haitian vodun worship. But the differences between these lists were 
much greater than the resemblances; and since this had to do onh* with 
names of gods, it is not strange that in identifying deities with Catholic 
saints, an even greater divergence of opinion was found. 

Two methods were employed in the field to obtain this material. In 
some cases African deities were equated with Catholic saints in the course 
of discussions of general theological problems, or, as has been done in 
Brazil,' invocations of songs were recorded which coupled the name of a 
given saint with that of its corresponding pagan god. The other means used 
to obtain this information was more direct. As elsewhere in the New World 
the imagination of the Negroes seems to have been taken by the ordinary 
chromolithographs found widely distributed in Catholic countries, which 
depict the saints and are hung in the houses of the faithful. It was possible 
to present a collection of these images, as they are termed in Haiti, to the 
natives and to obtain information concerning the manner in which the 
saints are envisaged by the people, and those loa or African deities they are 
believed to represent, by asking the necessary questions. 

We may now turn to the correspondences themselves. Legba, the god 
who in Dahomey guards crossroads and entrances to temples, compounds, 
and villages, is widely worshipped in Haiti where, as in Dahomey, he must 
"open the path’’ for all other supernatural powers and hence is given the 
first offering in any Haitian vodun ceremony. Legba is believed by most 
persons to be the same as St. Anthony, for the reason that St. .\nthony is 
represented on the images as an old man, poorly dressed, carrying a wand 
which supports him as he walks. Some hold that Legba is St. Peter, on the 
basis of the eminently logical reason that St. Peter, like Legba, is the 
keeper of keys and opens the door. By most persons, however, St. Peter is 
usually believed to be a loa, or vodun deity, without any African designa- 

“ M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (Xew York, 1937), pp. 309-19. The setting 
of the special traits of Haitian culture described here is to be found in this volume, Parts II 
and III. 

® J. B. Dorsainvil, Vodun et Xevrose (Port-au-Price, 1931), pp. _17-D75. 

’ E g., Ramos, op. oil., pp. 121, 125, etc. 
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tion, being called the loa St. Pierre, though this again is disputed, the loa 
St. Pierre being held by still others to constitute the spirit that validates 
the neolithic celts which in Haiti as in other parts of the New World and in 
Africa, are held sacred as “thunderstones.” 

Damballa, the Dahomean rainbow-serpent deity, is one of the most 
widely worshipped and important Haitian vodun gods. The question of the 
active e.xistence of the serpent cult in Haiti is one which cannot be con- 
sidered in this place, but to the extent that it does exist either in actuality 
or in the sacredness with which serpents are regarded, their worship is 
undoubtedly associated with this god Damballa, who also retains his 
aboriginal character of being the rainbow.^ The saint identified with Dam- 
balla is St. Patrick, on whose image serpents are depicted. Following this 
logic further, Moses is held to be the “father of Damballa” because of the 
miracle he performed before Pharoah when he threw down his staff on the 
ground and turned it into a serpent. 

The Ogun loa include several gods who are generally regarded as 
brothers. Ogun Ferraille is held to be St. James, while Ogun Balandjo, a 
deity who gives “remedies” to cure the sick, is identified with St. Joseph 
because the picture of this saint shows him holding a child, his hand raised 
in the blessing which heals. Gran’ Erzilie is by most persons believed to be 
Mater Dolorosa, though one informant expressed the belief that this saint 
is another loa named Erzilie Freda Dahomey. The wide-spread identifica- 
tion of Gran’ Erzilie with Mater Dolorosa, however, is based on the attri- 
butes accorded the .African goddess, since she is believed to be the richest 
of all the deities, so that the chromolithographic representation of Mater 
Dolorosa showing her as richly clothed, surrounded by many evidences of 
great wealth, and wearing many rings and necklaces, is quite in keeping 
with the wealthiness of Gran’ Erzilie. The Dahomean sea god, who has 
retained his aboriginal function in Haiti, is equated with St. Expeditius. 
The OTara55a, spirits of twins, are believed to be the twin saints Cosmas and 
Damien, and St. Nicholas, because of the figures of children on his repre- 
sentations, is regarded as the “protector of the marassa.” Simbi, who unlike 
the deities of predominantly Dahomean origin already mentioned is a 
Congo god, is believed by some to be St. .Andrew, though others state that 
this saint is .Azaka Mede, a loa which clearly derives its name from that of 
the river across which Dahomean belief holds that all dead must pass to 
reach the next world. One special member of the Simbi group, Simbi en 
Deux Eaux, is believed to be the equivalent of St. Anthony the Hermit, 


^ Cf. Price-Mars, op, oil., pp. 118 £f ; Herskovits, op cit., pp. 140-41. 
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although this again is disputed by those who hold this saint is rather the 
;a named ’Ti Jean Petro. 

The Haitian, however, does not stop merely at identifying saints with 
_'ifrican gods, for saints are occasionally themselves conceived as loa, or as 
natural phenomena such as the sun, moon, and stars, which are regarded as 
.'dints and occasionally worshipped. Thus St. Louis, the patron of the town 
if fMirebalais where this field work was carried on, is a loa in his own right. 
Similarly two of the kings who figure in the image that depicts the Adora- 
tion of the Christ Child, Balthazar and Caspar, are also held to be vodun 
deities. La Sirene, a character derived from European mythology, is be- 
lieved to be a water goddess and is identified with Xotre Dame de Grace, 
while the loa Kpanyol, or Spanish loa, is equated with Xotre Dame d’Alta 
Gracia. 

St. John the Baptist is a powerful nature spirit worshipped as the loa 
M. Jean Baptiste, and is believed to control the thunder and lightning. 
The chromolithograph depicts this saint as a sweet-faced child holding a 
lamb, in striking contrast to the great power he is supposed to wield, and 
the irresponsibility that characterises his actions. Yet this identification 
becomes understandable when it is realized that in Dahomean mythology, 
which has influenced so much of Haitian belief, as in Yoruban concept, the 
ram is the emblem of the god of thunder; while the basis of the conception 
of the loa St. Jean Baptiste as the thunderer becomes even clearer when it 
is pointed out that the ram is the sacrificial animal of this loa in Haiti. The 
following myth is told of this deity: 

On a given day of the year, God permits each saint to have control over the 
universe. St, John the Baptist, however, is so irresponsible, and his rage so violent, 
that God fears for the consequences were he allowed to exert his power on his day. 
l’l\ ing him with drink the day before, he is therefore made so drunk that when he 
falls asleep he does not awaken until the day after. When he is told his day has 
already passed, his rage is terrible, and he causes great storms to flay the earth; 
and it is a commonplace in iMirebalais that this day is marked by tempests of al- 
most hurricane proportions, with great displays of thunder and lightning. Though 
he can do some damage, his power is now limited, however, to his own sphere. 

Concerning the tendency to regard the phenomena of nature as super- 
natural beings we find St. Soleil (St. Sun), Ste. la Lune (St. Moon), Sts. 
Etoiles (Sts. Stars) and Ste. la Terre (St. Earth) among those worshipped 
under this category. Even the conception of a force such as the power that 
can bring reverses to a man may be anthropomorphized and worshipped, 
as the belief in the existence of a supernatural being known as St. Boule- 
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verse indicates. An oraison to this “Saint,” well known throughout Haiti, 
reads as follows: 

Saint Bouleverse, vous qui avez le pouvoir de bouleverser la terre, vous etes un 
saint et moi, je suis un pecheur, je vous invoque et vous prends pour mon patron 
des aujourd'hui. Je vous envoie chercher un tel; bouleversez sa tete, bouleversez 
sa memoire, bouleversez sa pensee, bouleversez sa maison, bouleversez pour moi mes 
ennemis visibles et invisibles; faites eclater sur eux la foudre et la tempete. 

En I'honneur du Saint Bouleverse dites trois Pater et trois Ave Maria. 

Satan, je te renonce, si tu viens de la part du demon, que le demon t’emporte 
et te jette dans I'abime et dans I'infernal sejour. 

Bete mechante, langue de vipere, langue pernicieuse, si tu viens de la part de 
Dieu pour me tromper, il faut que tu marche de terre en terre, de coin en coin, de 
village en village, de maison en maison, d'emplois en emplois comme le juif errant, 
I'insulteur de Jesus Christ. 

Seigneur, mon Dieu, viens chercher il perdre un tel, afin qu'il suit disparu devant 
moi comme la foudre et la tempete.^ 

The data which have been sketched from Haiti will be strikingly 
familiar to those conversant with the literature on Cuba and Brazil, though 
the names of the Haitian deities will be unfamiliar to them, and the cor- 
re.spondences, Catholic saint for saint, and .\frican god for god, somewhat 
different. Thus Legba, the Dahomean trickster held to be St. .\nthony or 
St. Peter in Haiti, appears under his Yoruban name Elegbara, being held 
in Brazil to be the equivalent of the Devil, and of the Blessed Souls in 
Purgatory or the .A.nima Sola in Cuba. Shango, identified with Santa 
Barbara both in Brazil and Cuba, is not represented in Haiti by his Daho- 
mean counterpart, Xevioso; it is to be remarked, however, that in Dahomey 
itself, among those natives of the city of .Abomey who are members of the 
Catholic Church, this same identification is made between Xevioso and 
Santa Barbara. Mawu, the Great God of the Dahomeans, has not been 
retained in Haiti in the way in which Obatala, her Yoruban counterpart, 
has lived on in Brazil and Cuba, and though the Xigerian-Dahomean Ogun 
(designated Gu in Dahomey) has persisted in all three countries, differences 
are found in the saints with which he is identified in each. The table that 
accompanies this discussion shows in concise form the reconciliations that 
have been effected between gods and saints. It has been abstracted from the 
available literature on Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti, and in addition is supple- 
mented by data recorded during field-work in the latter country. 

* this oraison is also given in full by Price-Mars, op.cil., pp. 183-84, together with one of 
these popular pravers to .Ste. Radegonde, regarded by the Haitians as an associate of the god 
who rules the cemeteries, Baron Samedi. 
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CORRnsPOXDI.NCE BETWEEN’ AeRICAN GoDS AND CaTHOLIC 
Saints in Brazil, Cub and Haiti* 


deities as 
found in ■ 


Sibatala; Orisala; 
Orixala (Oxala) 


Grande Ylambo 
Batala 
Sliango 


Elegbara, Elegua, 
Alegua 


Ggun Balandjo 


t )gun I’erraille 
Osun 

Vemanja 


(I) (X) (R) “Xosso Senhor 
de Bomtlm'’ at Bahia; (X) 
Saint Anne; (R) “Senhor 
do Bomfim’’ at Rio (“be- 
cause of the induence of 
Bahia") 


(I) (X) (R) Santa Barbara 
at Bahia; (R) St. Michael 
the Archangel at Rio; (R) 
St. Jerome (the husband 
of Santa Barbara) at Ba- 
hia (see Yansan below) 


(O) Virgen de las 
Mercedes; the Most 
Sacred Sacrament ; 
Christ on the Cross 


(O) Santa Barbara 


(I) (X) (R) the Devil 
(I) (R) St. George, at Rio; 
(X) St. Jerome; (I) (X) 
(R) St. .Ynthony, at Bahia 


(X) \drgin Mary; X. D. de 
Candeias 

(X) X'irgin iIary,(R) X S. 
de Rosario (at Bahia); X. 
D. de Conceifao (at Rio) 


(M) Saint Anne 


(0) "Animas bendi- 
tas del Purgatorio’’; 
“Anima Sola’’ 


(O) St. Peter 


(O) Virgin de la Curi- 
dad del Cobre 
(O) \'irgin de Regia 


(M) (H) St. An- 
thony; (W) (H?) 
St. Peter 


(M) St. James the 
Elder; (H) St. Jo- 
seph 

(H) St. James 


In tho the initniU betore the n.imes of the s.iints in<licdte the source- trom which the correspondences 


‘III Ilerskmits. licM d.itu i-cc .ll-o Life in a Haitian I'u.'iVv. Ch II) 

1.1' Ignuce. op cii. 
i-Ml Price-hf.trs. op. cit 

‘^) Se.rbronk, \\ B . Tfit Sfa-tic IP.and iXew' York, 1020). 


'.It ) \\ irkus, h , auil 1 ) T.iiie> . I'/ie H'/iite hins aj la Gona.e tNew York, 10.11). 


tX) Xinu-Rodrigues. 
lUi Ortiz, op Lit. 
iP) Parsons, op cit. 
iR) Rdiuoe, op. l it. 
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A'fricaK deities as 

Brazil 

Cuba Haiti 

found in • 

Maitresse Erzulie; 


(M) (S) the Hoi;- 

Erzilie; Erzilie Ere- 


X'irgin; espedall/ 

da Dahomey 


the Holy \'irgin nf 

Saponam 

(I) the Sacred Sacrament 

the Xativity; (P' 
Santa Barbara f?), 
(H) Mater Dolo- 
rosa 

Osa-Ose (Oxossi) 

(d) (hv) (R) St George, at 

(0) St. -Alberto; (oc- 


Bahia; (R) St. Sebastian, 

casionally) St. Hu- 


at Rio 

bert 

Ololu; Omolu 

(R) St. Bento 

(O) St John the Bap- 

Agomme Tonnere 


tist 

(M) St. John the 

Ibeji (Brazil and 

(R) Sts, Cosmas and Da- 

Baptist 

(H) Sts. Cosmas 

Cuba), Marassa 

mien 

and Damien 

(Haiti) 

Father of the Ma- 


(H) St. Nicholas 

rassa 

Orumbila (Odumbi- 


(0) St. Francisco 

lar) 

Loco 

(R) St. Francisco 


Baba\-u Ayi 


(0) St. Lazarus 

Ifa 

(R) the Most Sacred Sacra- 


Vansan (wife of 

ment 

(R) Santa Barbara (wife of 


Shango) 

St. Jerome) 


Damballa 


(W) (H) St. Patrick 

Father of Damballa 


(H) Moses 

Pierre d'Ambala 


bl) St. Peter 

lod St. Pierre 


(H) St. Peter 

Agwe 


(H) St. E.xpeditius 

Roi d’Agoueseau 


(M) St Louis (King of France) 

Daguy Bologuay 


(M) St. Joseph 

la Sirene 


(M) the Assumption; (H) 

loa Christalline 


N. D. de Grace 
(FI) Ste. Philomena 

Adamisil Wedo 


(H) Ste. .Anne 

loa Kpam ol 


(H) N. D. de -Alta Gracia 

Aizan 


(H) Christ (?) 

Simbi 


(H) St Andrew 

Simbi en Deax Eaux 

(H) St. Anthony the Hermit 

Azaka Mede 


(H) St. Andrew (?) 

'Ti Jean I’etro 


(H) St. Anthony theHermit(?) 
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In a sense, the disparities that exist between the identifications made 
bv the Negroes who live in different countries emphasize the theoretical 
!m[)ortance of the materials presented in this paper. Were a given African 
sod everywhere found to be identified with the same Catholic saint, there 
would be great probability that this had resulted from contacts be- 
tween slaves subsequent to their arrival in the New World, and thus repre- 
?ented a diffusion from one country to another. As it is, there can be little 
question that these syncretizations have developed independently in each 
region where they are found. In the two lands where gods of the same 
African (Yoruban) tribe predominantly survive — Brazil and Cuba — dis- 
tance and the absence of historic contacts of any significance make any 
other explanation untenable. And though Haiti is relatively close to Cuba, 
the fewness of the contacts between the Negroes of the two countries 
except in very recent times, added to the fact that in the syntheses that 
have been achieved in each country the gods of different African tribes 
figure, make the same point. Considered as a whole, therefore, the data 
show quite clearly to what an extent the inner logic of the aboriginal 
-African cultures of the Negroes, when brought in contact with foreign 
traditions, worked out to achieve an end that, despite the handicaps of 
slavery, has been relatively the same wherever the forces making for change 
have been comparable. 

Northwestern University 
Ev.xnston, Illinois 



KOKOPELLI, OF THE PREHISTORIC SOUTH- 

WESTERX PUEBLO PAXTHEOX By FLURENXE HAWI,. 

T he age of the masked spirit or katcina concept among the Sout' - 
western Pueblos is as difficult to determine as is the related problem ■_ 
what type of spirits was believed in by the prehistoric Pueblo people. 

The seventeen super-imposed layers of colored mural drawings di-- 
covered on the interior of a Pueblo IV kiva at Kuaua,' near Bernalillo, Xev 
IMe.xico, were marked as pre-Spanish by the absence of late types of lU 
Grande glaze wares within the kiva. The heads on the most prominent i - 
these figures appear to represent the bodies of fish and suggest no paralXl 
vith known modern Pueblo religion except in reminding us of Parson-’ 
brief note on the Tewa ceremonialists being referred to as the “fish people 
but neither she nor Harrington was able to find the significance or origin 
of the term.- 

A well known modern figure whose e.xistence can be traced back over : 
thousand years is Kokopelli, the hunch-backed figure anciently depicteii 
as playing a flute but now without his instrument. Fewkes'^ gave a short 
description to accompany his Hopi painting of a modern Kokopelli, and in 
the summer of 1936 at Shipaulovi, I purchased a katcina doll representing 
Kokopelli, the picture and the doll being very similar in details. He has a 
long pointed snout, a black head with a single feather on the top, and black 
and white segmented circles on the side of the head. The hump is always 
apparent on the back. The figure is dressed in buckskin leggings and em- 
broidered sash but with the male genetalia uncovered and prominent, an 
unusual feature in katcina dolls. This katcina doll and the pictured katcina 
of Fevkes’ report are without a flute. 

To my inquiries among the Hopi concerning the function of Kokopelli 
in religious observances, it was explained only that “he comes in [to dance] 
from the spring with the dancers.” Fewkes was told that in olden times 
man\ of these apj)eared together, but he never saw one represented. Evi- 
dently this is no longer a spirit of major consequence. The appearance of 
the uncovered figure may have some connection with fertility, but why is 
Kokopelli alvaxs humped.-' And what was the significance of the ancient 
flute.-' Kokopelli does not ajipear in the modern Hopi Flute cermony. The 
Kokojielli girl or mana has a slender snout similar to that of the male. 
Ot herw is e she is not distinctive from other katcina manas. 

‘ To be dtscrit,cd in a publication of the University of Xew Mc.xico 

j E. C. Parsons. The Snci.il Organiz.ition of the n/.Vea- Mexico (Afemoirs, .\merican 

.tnthropolo^dcal .Xs.^ociation, \o. 36, 1929), p, 141 

" J W I-ewkes, Hopi K.jtcin.ts (Twenty-first .\nnual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nologv, pp. 3-126), p, SO. 
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The disappearance of the flute depicted in ancient times may be more 
apparent than actual. The ancient Kokopelli had a flute but no snout; the 
modern figure has a snout but no flute. Is it possible that the end-blown 
flute has come to be depicted as a snout? Parsons’ found the snout of a 
San Jaun katcina referred to as a ‘‘nose whistle stick.” The e.xplanation was 
that those katcinas “whistle this when they come.” The derivation of a 
"nose whistle stick” from an end-blown flute would not appear difficult. 



Fio. 1. Kokopelli figures, a, Modern katcina from Shipaulovi; b, Figure on a Pueblo I 
sherd, Alound SO, Chaco Canyon, Xew Me.xico. 

The importance of Kokopelli in the prehistroic past is indicated by 
numerous pictographs, such as the famous figure in Fewkes Canyon, Alesa 
\ erde;= the group of phallic figures at Flute Player House,® in northeastern 
-Arizona; the humped phallic figures playing flutes in a Pajarito Plateau 
cavate room;' in the erotic humped figures at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua;® 
and by the figures used in some early pottery designs. 

The hunch-backed flute player was found on two sherds of a Pueblo I 
Black-on-white vessel from Mound 50, Chaco Canyon, New Me.xico, in the 

■* E. C. Parsons, op. [it. p. 155. 

^ J. W . I-ewkes, The Cliff Ruins in Feiokes Canyon, Mesa Verde Xational Pari, Colorado 
(Holmes .\nniversary Volume, Washington, 1916), fig. 2 and pi. 7. 

® A. \ . Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, E.rploralions in Xorllieastern Arizona (Bulletin, Bureau 
of .\merican Ethnology, No. 65, 1919), p. 196, fig. 96, and pi. 93. ’’ Idem. p. 196. 

* ^ ■ Kidder, The Pottery of the Cases Grandes District, Chihuahua (Holmes .Anniversary 

\ olume, \\ ashington, 1916), p. 259 and pi. 3. 
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1936 excavations of the University of Xew Mexico.^ This mound dates .i: 
about the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. I have seen Kokopelli figures nx 
Red-on-buff sherds of the Colonial period in the Hohokam area of souther - 
Arizona which are probably of very similar date. Evidently this spirit n,- 
deitv was popular even beyond the realms of the Pueblo area proper at this 
earlv period. In the petroglyphs in the northern Pueblo area Kokopelli is 
usually depicted as shooting mountain sheep, which Kidder has suggested 
may indicate that the supernatural Flute Players were associated with tU; 
hunt as well as with fertility. Kidder points out that most of the northerr. 
Pueblo Flute Players are depicted in a reclining position: no explanation 
for this has been hazarded. Morris took a drawing of Kokopelli from one 1 1 
the rooms at Aztec. The drawing suggests phallic symbolism. Some simi- 
lar figures are found pecked into the cliffs of Chaco Canyon. 

Satisfying as it is to trace this one figure back into antiquity, it leaves u; 
with a puzzling question. If this one prehistoric deific figure was drawn, 
why were no others drawn on the Pueblo I pottery? Less distinctive figures 
might be more difficult to identify as deities or spirits, but, except in the 
Mimbres area, human figures on pottery are rare. Only one other figure 
which might possibly be conceived of as human was found on a Mound oh 
sherd. This was in a scene in which a large bird reached out its long neck, 
apparently to pick up by the upraised hair a smaller figure which might 
have been animal or human, the hair suggesting the latter although the 
body looked more like that of a lizard. 

One other hint of ancient deities came from Mound 50 in the form ot a 
plaque of wood heavily painted on both sides in turquoise green. The shape 
of the plaque suggests the profile of a head, and at the appropriate place on 
each side is painted an oval eye, front view, in black and white. A dark line, 
perhaps representing hair, encircles the back of the head. This figure may 
have been a fetish rather than a katcina. 

Little is yet known of the deific personages and of the religion of the 
prehistoric .Southwest, but here where archaeology and ethnology meet, 
conscientious ethnologic interpretation of the growing collections of 
archaeologic finds offers some insight into a pantheon old when the first 
Spanish priests zealously attempted conversion of the Pueblo “heathen. 

UxivEKsiTY or Xew Mexico 
ALE rQUERoi E, Xew Mexico 

® Report on excavations in press at the University of Xew Mexico. 

Kifl(k-r and Guernsey, op. cit , p 196. 

Earl Morns, The Aztec Ruin (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Xatural 
History, Vol 26, Pt 1, 1919), p 92, fig 66a. 



TEMPORAL ORIENTATION IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION AND IN A PRE- 
LITERATE SOCIETY By A. IRVIXG HALLOWELL 

I 

I N all human societies we find that certain classes of events have become 
extablished as formalized reference points^ to which it is customary to 
irlate past, present, and future occurrences or, in terms of which temporal 
intervals of greater or less duration may be expressed. Calendars, of course, 
immediately come to mind. Yet unsystematized, but no less customary 
points of reference such as ’‘a sleep, are employed by man}' preliterate 
peoples as units in estimations of temporal length. Events in the life 
history of individuals — birth, marriage, or other significant occurrences — 
are constantly evoked to which other events may be related. Even in 
western civilization, despite the fact that our cultural heritage provides us 
with the alternative of employing exact dates for all such events, similar 
unformalized reference points are in use. 

Whether formalized or not, the characteristic reference points employed 
by the individuals of different human societies are relevant to a full under- 
standing of the functioning of temporal concepts. They are basic cultural 
phenomena of the utmost importance in the ordering and coordination of 
human activities. It is impossible to picture any human society without 
them. In terms of individual experience, they are orientational. The in- 
dividual’s temporal concepts are built up in terms of them; he gets his 
temporal bearings by means of them, and his temporal perceptions function 
under their influence. It is impossible to assume that man is born with any 
innate ‘‘temporal sense.” His temporal concepts are always culturally con- 
stituted. 

Like other cultural phenomena, temporal frames of reference vary pro- 
foundly from society to society. This fact is as important psychologically 
as it is culturally. Thus Dagobert Fry® in a study of spatial and temporal 
concepts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance asserts that no two 
peoples live conceptually in precisely the same kind of space and time. For 
those of us reared in contemporary western civilization 

the dazzled but hospitable mind of twentieth-century man is ottered a vast array 
of new discoveries, new theories, new intuitions having to do with the temporal in 
all its aspects, [for] not until the present era does there seem to have converged 

* Sec M . Shcrif , The I’iychology of Social Xorms (1936), Chap 3. 

■ Cf. M. P. Xilsson, Frimitive T ime-Reckofiing (1920), p. 15. 

^ Gulik iind Renaiisance als GrundUigen der Modernen Weltanschauung (l92'->). 
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upun the problem in all its ramifications such varied and intense interest — phi__- 
sophical, psychological, logical, and scientific."* 

This paramount interest in Time is explicable on cultural-histori^oi 
grounds. We moderns are habituated to a uniquely elaborated scheme e: 
temjjoral norms that impinge upon our lives at every point. We not onh. 
possess a scientifically adjusted calendar, subdivided into months, weed ■ 
days, and hours;® since the middle of the fourteenth century the hours i 
the dat have been subdivided into sixty units of equal length and the-, 
units again subdivided, a development which became of more and nii ■ 
practical importance as clocks and watches became common.® By means o' 
these devices, as well as a highly systematized calendrical scheme, indivi.h 
uals are enabled to maintain as exact a temporal orientation as is desirr' . 
And because it has become customary to ‘‘time” so many human activiti.- 
and events with precision, a high level of conscious temporal orientation 
inescapable. Consequently as Parkhurst states:^ 

I hat e.xperience, that increased pervasive awareness of time as a super-sensil! ■ 
medium or container, as a stream, or an infinitely extended warp upon which li" 
woof of human happenings is woven, is without question a notable characterisu- 
present-day consciousness. 

I ime extends beyond the range of our personal observation and experience, 
or that of the life span of any one generation of human beings. Througii 
the device of successively numbering the years that have elapsed before 
and since the assumed birth of Christ, it is possible to “date” events in the 
remote past and to conceptualize the past history of humanity in units (ji 
comparable length (_\-ears, centuries, millennia) and likewise the history of 
the earth and the solar system. Not only the past, the future is likewise part 
of the same temporal continuum. This structuralization of future time per- 
mits the exercise of foresight by individuals, or even nations, in planning 


* ticlen Hubs Parkhurst, The Cult of Chronology (Essays in Honor of John Dewey, 1929,1, 
p. 29.1 

Despite the solar basis of our calendar, however, the temporal divisions of the day as 
con.\ entiunally adjusted in terms of Standard Time, adopted by U. S. railroads in 1875 (st-C 
bewii Mumfnrd. Technics and Ckilization, 1934. p. 198) and Daylight Saving Time transceivi 
sun-time* and symbolize the importance of the cultural factor in our temporal frame of ref- 
erence 

' Mumford, op. cit.. p. 16 This author maintains (pp. 14 ff.) that “the clock, not the steam 
tn.cune, is the key-machine of the modern industrial age.” For an historical resume of tinii 
ketping de\icc=. see .X. P Usher, A History of Mechdnicnl Inventions {\929), Ch. 6, 10, am! 
Bibliography, pp ,179 -SO. 

' Up cit , p. 293. 
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, ui coordinating all kinds of future activities in detail, a possibility ex- 
cluded for societies with time systems of a less developed order. Intervals 
u this time-scale can be measured and quantitatively expressed in orders 
I any magnitude. 

This modern notion of time is also the matrix of derivative concepts 
diat characterize western civilization. 

.'.'hen one thinks of time, not as a sequence of experiences, but as a collection of 
.. jurs, minutes and seconds, the habits of adding time and saving time come into 
d.stcnce. Time took on the character of an enclosed space: it could be divided, it 
1 ‘ukl be filled up, it could even be expanded by the invention of labor-saving instru- 

.'.ents,^ 

rime, in short, became reified to a considerable degree. It came to assume 
! commodity value. * To waste “time” is still almost a heinous sin unless 
omfined to sacred days, holidays, vacations, or other formally defined 
periods. 

The use of a graduated scale of small temporal units, moreover, and the 
-luuntilative measurement of temporal intervals made other characteristic 
developments possible. Human activities could be accurately rated in 
terms of speed. Thus speed itself has risen into prominence as a value of 
western society and functions as an important factor in the motivation of 
individuals. The cultural matrix, and hence the psychical relativity, of 
.'Peed as an incentive in behavior is not always recognized as a derivative 
of our own temporal concepts. Psychological tests, standardized with 
respect to speed in performance, have been given to native peoples without 
due regard for the simple fact that speed does not have the same value for 
ihem.i' No wonder then, that their scores rate lower than those of in- 


^ Mumford, op. cit., p. 17. 

" Ibid . p, 270 "Under capitalism time-keeping is not merely a means of co-ordinating 
ind inter-relating complicated functions; it is also like money an independent commodity 
with a value of its own.” 

those “masters of regimentation,” as Mumford (p 42) calls the new bourgeoisie of the 
bth century, “reduced life to a careful, uninterrupted routine- so long for business; so long 
tnr dinner, so long for pleasure — all carefully measured out, as methodical as the sexual inter- 
cour.se of Tristram Shandy's father, which coincided, symbolically, with the monthly winding 
of the clock Timed payments; timed contracts; timed work; timed meals; from this period 
on nothing was quite free from the stamp of the calendar or the clock. M aste of time became 
lor Protestant religious preachers, like Richard Ba.xter, one of the most heinous sins. To 
ap^nd time in mere sociality, or even in sleep, was reprehensible ” 

k'f. O. Klineberg, Race Differences (1935), pp. 159-61. This author points out that “the 
arge majority of tests of intelligence depend at least to some extent upon speed ” He also 
atresses the tact that “inditference to speed is cultural and not innate,” a conclusion that is 
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dividuals reared in western culture. Yet the results of such tests have bc;._ 
interpreted as an indication of racial rather than cultural differences. 

In western civiliiiation, too, we find an approach to an apotheosi; 
Time typified by its elevation to a position of supreme importance m 
certain philosophical systems. Bergson, for example, who took issue w;. 
the Newtonian idea of time, has been celebrated as the first philosopher : 
our day "to take Time seriously,”*- as one "who finds in Time conceived as 
durce,'-' in distinction from Time as measured by the clock, the anima::'.. 
principle of the nnkerse.'"^* Time has even been called the “Mind of Space. 

It is hardly surprising then to find a tour de force written by Wyndha 
Lewis*® in which he links such philosophers with Spengler and with liter,-.. _ 
figures such as Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, ei al. and characterizes them :s 
typical representatives of a 20th century Time Cult. 

The psychological significance of time-consciousness in western civilii..- 
tion also emerges with great clarity when we consider pathological cas; - 
of temporal disorientation. A person so disoriented as to be unable to give 
the year, month, or day of the week is almost sure to be a case of amentia 
senility, or some psychotic disorder. Thus temporal orientation is of diag- 
nostic value in mental disorders,*' although the cultural nature and con- 
sequently the relativity of the reference points used as a standard, are m- t 
always recognized as such. In other societies the disorientation of in- 
dividuals would have to be judged by different temporal norms. 

From personal experience I may say that "regression” to temporal 
norms less elaborate than our own is an entirely painless and not unpleasant 
process. During the summer of 1932 when I spent most of my time up tlu- 
Berens River with the Pckangikum Indians, I lost track of the days of the 
month, since I did not have a calendar with me: the days of the week be- 
came meaningless, since, in two settlements, there were no missionaric- 
and hence no Sunday observance or other activities that differentiated one 


supported on the one hand by the afisence of any ‘'physiological basis for a racial difference n'* 
speed of reaction” and on the other by the fact that ‘‘.-Vmerican Indian children c\ho luv-c 
h\ ed a long time among Whites or who attend a busy and progressic e school show a definite 
tendency to appro.xiraate White behacior in this respect . . . .” 

“ S .*tlexander. Space, Time and Deity (1920), Vol. 1, p. 44. 

v I.e as a process, rather than as a mechanical succession of separate instants. 

** Ibid., p 36. Italics ours. 

Time and Western Man (1928), Preface, p xi. 

Op. cit. 

** See George H. Kirby, Guides fur History Taking and Clinical Ecamination of Psychiatrh 
Cases (1921), p. 69 lor abnormalities in the judgment of temporal intervals see F. Schildcr. 
Psychopathology of Time (Journal of Xervous and ifental Disorders, \'ol 83, pp. 530-46, 1936) 
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<Liy from another and, as my watch stopped running, I had no way of 
keeping track of the hours of the day. My ‘‘disorientation,” of course was 
■.•nly such relative to the reference points of western civilization to which 
I was habituated. Once the usual mechanical and institutional aids to these 
were removed, the relativity and provinciality of western time concepts 
became obvious. But the significant fact is that since I remained associated 
with human beings it was a very simple matter to make their temporal 
reference points my own. My re-orientation simply involved the substitu- 
tion of new, less elaborate but no less culturally determined, reference 
points for the old. 

Ella Winter*'* gives an e.xample of the relative ease with which it is 
possible to adapt oneself to a new frame of temporal reference. On her 
second day in Russia she was invited to a party “on the sixth,” She asked 
what day of the week it was but the reply was, “I don’t know. They’ve 
abolished the week and we never think about the names of days any more.” 
The author insisted that since she was not a Russian she must know. “No 
-\merican,” she comments, “could forget the names of the days of the 
week’-® just because the Russians had introduced the five-day week and 
abolished Sunday.” But a month later when the author was asked to tea 
by an .\merican friend — “next Wednesday” — almost unthinkingly she in- 
quired, “What date is that?” The Russians have simplified our scheme 
of temporal references by omitting one item. 

Individuals of course ultimately acquire the temporal frames of refer- 
ence characteristic of their society along with the rest of their cultural 
heritage. But this acquisition is a process, not a mechanical transference of 
temporal concepts from one generation to another. Binet noted this many 
years ago and Sturt carried out an investigation designed to throw light 
upon the genetic development of some temporal concepts in children of dif- 
ferent age groups.-" Detailed studies of individual children such as those 
made by the Sterns and Decroly and Degand indicate how gradually the 
time-concepts of western civilization are acquired. A summary quotation-* 
based on the work of the observers mentioned illustrates this. 

Recognition that yesterday, today, and tomorrou' had reference to certain days was 
gradually developed during the fourth year by both Hilde and Suzanne, but a clear 
grasp of the relationship symbolized by these terms was still confused and oiily be- 

ivof Virtue (19,vi), pp. 171-72. 

''The- word Saturtia}- is still used, but means not a definite day of the week, but any one 
of his free days the worker gives to additional voluntary work” (p. 172). 

Mary Sturt. The Psychology of Time (1925). questionnaire method was employed 

F Lorimer, The Growth of Reason (1929), p 114. 
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C‘i»u' estar Ashed in the d’Ht vear. The correct use of yesierday. to-Jiiy, jnd 
as names of days, and a fixed order of seven days making a week, involves 
chronological schemata which first become fixed late in the pre-school peri, y _ ci 
the early school grades. These words, to be sure, appear in the vocabular;, - r. 
earlier, but the_\' are used indiscriminately or u ith reference to continuous . c- 
fined past as such, continuous present, or continuous future. 

In some American Indian languages the terms for day-before-yesic. ..;r 
and day-after-tomorrow are the same.-- It would be interesting to know 
children in these societies learn to employ these words with different ’r.'.’.- 
poral meaning. 

Once we step outside of our own society and examine the frames r 
reference that are relevant to the temporal orientation of other pee; -r'. 
the cultural constituents of human temporal experience are thrown - 
even greater relief. Although astronomical events, as Sherif points n- ■ - 

furnish us with very convenient and stable frames of reference for a calen. ' 
Nevertheless, we must not think that there is absolute necessity for using asir.- 
nomical events as reference points for time-reckoning. 

Other objects, events, and activities can be and have been used. 1" 
Andamanese furnish a striking example of this. 

In the jungles of .Andamans [writes RadclifFe-Brown] it is possible to recognize - 
distinct succession of odours during a considerable part of the year as one ar. .. 
another the commoner trees and leaves come into flower. . . . The .Andamane-e 
have therefore adopted an original method of marking the different periods of ti..- 
year by means of the odoriferous flowers that are in bloom at different times. I he. 
calendar is a calendar of scents.--' 

In certain parts of the Pacific torches have been utilized as time-reckonin.' 
devices,--’ in other places market days or sacred days which occur at regula. 
intervals have defined temporal j)eriods similar in j)rinciple to our ’‘week, 
while other human activities and the appearance of certain animals :u 
regular seasons of the year or meterological changes-' have elsewhere been 
used as traditional reference points for temj)oral orientation. Beyond the 

^ L Cope, Calendnrs nf I he //;<//.;«? Xertli of Mesko (Cni\ erbity of California FuMicatioi - 
in -American .Archaeolo.gy and Ethnolofp-, A'ol 16, 1919), p. 125. 

Op cit , p. 11. 

Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (1922), pp ,111 ff. 

-' \\ Hough, Time keeping hr Light and Tire (.-American .Anthropologist, \ ol. 6, 189,-.!- 
p.207. 

H. AVebsler, Rest Days (1916), pp. 193 ff. 

B Malinowski, Lunar and Seasonal Calendiir in the Trohriands (Journal, Royal .Anthm 
pological Institute, A ol 57, 1927). 
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El, mediate observation and experience of individuals mythology may ex- 
■ ress chronological relations between past events or even outline a definite 
rvolutionary sequence in the development of natural objects and man.-* 

II 

In what follows it is my purpose to examine in some detail the cultural 
■'unsit utents of temporal orientation among the Berens River Saulteaux. 
These are an Ojibwa-speaking group of hunters and fishermen living in 
the forested region east of Lake Winnipeg. Today they number some 900 
individuals, grouped in three bands that occupy the river from its mouth 
to Lake Pekangikum, a distance of about 260 miles. Each band was allotted 
a reserve subsequent to treaty negotiations with the Dominion Government 
in 1875 but since the country does not permit farming, the Indians congre- 
gate in fishing settlements in or near the Reserves during the summer 
months and scatter to their hunting grounds for the fall and winter. The 
Berens River Band proper, located at the mouth of the river and close to 
Lake Winnipeg, are the most sedentary, the settlement there being occupied 
all year around by the women, children, and old people, the men making 
l)eriodic trips to their hunting grounds. This band was the first to be 
Christianized and during the last half century acculturation has proceeded 
with great rapidity. Yet very few members of this band speak English 
and up the river none of the Indians do. The Pekangikum Band, farthest 
inland, is not yet fully converted and native customs and belief flourish 
there with the greatest vitality. The Grand Rapids Band, living midway 
between the two mentioned, is only superficially converted to Christianity 
and is almost as aboriginal in most respects as the Pekangikum Band. 

Movements of the Sun. .\ccording to Saulteaux belief the earth is flat 
and each day the sun travels from east to west above it. This is the period 
of daylight. It may be said to constitute a temporal unit for which the 
native term is pezagogi'jik, “one day.’’ When the sun disappears behind 
the western edge of the earth, it travels eastward beneath the land, to re- 
appear at dawn. It is during this part of the sun’s journey that darkness 
ensues. This period is recognized as another temporal unit, pezagwatabik 
"one night.” 

Strictly speaking, there are no standardized durational units of these 
alternating periods of light and darkness which, at the latitude 52° N., 
vary greatly in length at different seasons of the year. For the period of 
daylight a succession of discrete moments are recognized. These are crystal- 

-\s in Polynesian mythology. See R. It. Dixon, Mythology of All Races, 1 olunie 0 
Oceanic (1916). 
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lized in more or less standardized phrases that indicate the position of the 
sun,-^ or refer to the relation of its light to discernible objects. At the begin- 
ning of the day some very fine distinctions are drawn. The intervals be- 
tween the discrete points recognized vary enormously in temporal length 
as measured on our absolute time scale. But this is irrelevant to the Saul- 
teaux, and of course, it is possible to employ the intervals between any two 
of the points recognized as a crude measure of temporal length. 

When streaks of light, distinguishable in the east, announce the first 
signs of coming day, although darkness still reigns on the earth, this is 
pi taban, dawn. When darkness is dispelled so that one can discern ter- 
restrial objects at some distance, but the sun has not yet risen above the 
tree tops, it is tci'bwasagatik, “before coming out from the trees (the sun).” 
Soon the light from the rising sun reddens the treetops. This point of time 
in the new day is called miskd-anagate, “red shining (reflected) light.” In 
addition, there are two other e.xpressions that refer to the position of the 
sun before it emerges into full view. One of these connotes the point in 
time when the sun is still behind the tree-tops, literally, “beneath trees 
when hangs (the) sun,” andmatikepi-'agotcirjggf'zis; the other, when it 
reaches the tops of the trees, “tops of trees when hangs (the) sun,” 
ekwanakak epi''agotcir)ggi'zis. 

Once above the trees but still low enough in the eastern sky for its posi- 
tion to be judged with reference to them, there are two further expressions 
used that involve rudimentary units of spatial measurement. The first re- 
fers to the fact that the sun “hangs” in the sky “the breadth of my hand” 
above the trees, ni'onfndjcpi api-'tagotcigg. The second, that it hangs 
pezagwakwagan epi api'tagotcigg, a thumb-middle-finger-stretch above the 
tree-tops, a distance of about twice that of a hand-breadth. 

The position of the sun in the sky during the remainder of the day is 
differentiated with respect to much larger temporal intervals and in a less 
refined fashion. The following e.xpressions are used: eani'ketci ski’pbakwit, 
“as high as it goes uf);” eaptagf'zigak, “half-day (midday);” eaptawi'- 
ngzit, ■•half-way to setting;” paggfeiman gi'zis, “falling fout of sight) (the) 
sun ’ [sunset]; poni'animi-gi’jigan, “disappearing underneath day.” The 
last term applies when a band of light still rims the horizon, after the sun 
itself has disappeared. lor dusk, which in summer is especially prolonged 
at this latitude, the term nani taga is used, 


I hu term zis i:, appiicaltle to both sun and moon. Genericalh' therefore, it may he 
translated ■ luminart’. ’ In actual use it is defined by its conte.xt so that in the English render- 
ing of terms I hav e used sun or moon. The Saulteau.x themseh es sometimes use a term which 
means “night luminary ' for the moon The translations ot native words embody the meanings 
un<lersto{j(l b_v the Indians. I hey are not bused on refined ct^'mological analysis. 
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Movements of the Stars. While the Saulteaux do not have a highly elab- 
orated star-lore they have names for a number of the constellations and 
they have observed the movements of these during the night. The appear- 
ance of the morning star, wabananagg, is also noticed. They know Polaris 
and they have noticed the rotation of the circumpolar stars, particularly 
Ursa iSIajor, which they call k'tci’otd'ganagg, Great Fisher. They have 
also observed that from December to May the Belt of Orion (odadawaamok, 
three young menf comes up from the horizon, mounts in the sky and dis- 
appears before dawn. From the position of the former constellation in 
summer and the latter in winter a rough temporal orientation is obtained, 
but the only term that I know of which e.xpresses any particular point 
during the night is kegaeapi'tatabikak, “nearly half (the) night’’ [mid- 
night]. Night, therefore, lacks the formalized points of reference established 
for the daylight period,’® but direct observation of stellar movements makes 
possible unformalized nocturnal orientation. 

Night and day, then, are distinct temporal units,’’ formally subdivided 
by traditionally established discrete points of reference, but not reckoned 
in standardized units of duration. “Nights” or “sleeps,” rather than days, 
are customarily used as measures of temporal length®’ and of distance. 
A man leaving camp will tell his wife that he will return after a certain 
number of “sleeps” or he may express the distance to a certain point in 
terms of “sleeps” or “nights.” This rendering of distance in temporal units 
reminds us of the astronomer who finds it convenient to make the vast 
distances beyond experience intelligible by translating them into the 
language of time.” 

Timed Daily Activities and Special Events. It seems likely that sleep 
has proved a convenient point of reference because of its periodic and 
regular recurrence. In summer, the camps quiet down at dusk, unless there 
is some unusual event in progress, and the relatively short period of darkness 
is equivalent to the period of sleep. If any of the women or girls have been 
visiting, one sees them making for their own dwellings as darkness ap- 

™ In the Southwest, on the other hand, nocturnal points of reference are elaborated, as 
certain songs are customarily sung at certain intervals during the course of ceremonies held at 
night (Cope, op. cil , p. 126) 

Our “dav” of twenty-four hours is a conventional unit for which we have no specific 
term. By calling it a “day” we employ the principle of par.'; pro toto Cf. Nilsson, op. cit , pp. 
11 d seq. But this author is mistaken when he asserts that reckoning in “nights” among 
primitive peoples involves the same principle Since they do not entertain the concept of a 
day-night period as a unit, "night” cannot be regarded as a symbol of the whole, but simply 
as a discrete recurring phenomenon that can be counted 

There are likewise many instances in the mythology. 

“ I.e., light-years. 
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proaches and the men and boys soon follow them. This pattern of returning 
to one's own camp before night-fall is so well established even among the 
Indians of the mouth of the river that, on several occasions, the family with 
whom I lived thought that I must be lost in the bush when I did not show 
up at the expected time. In winter, of course, different conditions prevail. 
The men are out on their trap lines or hunting long before daybreak and 
often do not return until after darkness has fallen. 

In western urban culture, at least, eating at regular intervals has come 
to be an established pattern that in itself provides unformalized reference 
points in our temporal orientation. Being hunters and fishermen, the sources 
of food supply among the Saulteaux are precarious and meals are irregular. 
Hence eating cannot function, like sleeping, as a relatively stable reference 
point in daily activities. Since my own day in the field was organized on a 
routine three-meal basis, I sometimes arranged to have one informant come 
to my tent in the “morning’’ and another in the ‘’afternoon.” But it hap- 
pened more than once that an informant would come so late in the morning 
that it was almost time for the noon meal and on one occasion the man ex- 
pected in the afternoon showed up a few minutes after the one scheduled 
for the morning session arrived. Neither informant, of course, had any sense 
of being “late” or ‘‘early,” and I could not have said to either one, “come to 
see me as soon as you have eaten.” The lack of common reference points 
made it difficult to coordinate our activities efficiently. 

Since almost all the Indians in the upriver settlements set their nets at 
night and lift them in the morning, what I did say to the informants ex- 
pected in the forenoon was, “Come over as soon as you have lifted your 
nets.” 

On the whole, however, there are no set times for daily activities. Their 
rhythm is elastic in the extreme and except when motivated by hunger or 
necessity they are dictated to a large degree by external circumstances and 
by whim. 

With respect to such activities as conjuring, dances, and ceremonies, 
however, there is a definite temporal patterning. Conjuring, for example, is 
always done after dark. The wabanowi'win, too, was formerly held at night 
but nowadays it takes place only during the day. As soon as night falls the 
dancing stops, to begin again the following morning. The give-away dance 
(mandaiti'win), no longer performed, was also held at night. Today the only 
dance held after dark is the potate; it is the most jmrely social affair that 
the Indians up the river have. The midewi’win was the ceremony with the 
most exactly defined temporal limits. The lodge was entered at sunrise as 
a song with the words, “the one that’s going to rise, I’ll travel with him,” 
was chanted. And it closed at sunset with a salute to the sun. 
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The day set for the midewi-win was, of course, decided beforehand by 
the leader and word sent to his assistants. This likewise occurs today in 
the case of the wabanowi'win which may be held on one to four successive 
“days.” But the time of day when it starts is not set. When the leader is 
ready he starts to sing and drum. Those wishing to attend come whenever 
they are inclined. Even the singers that the leader has asked to help him 
do not all come at once. They dribble in one by one. If the leader has begun 
in the morning all of them may not have arrived until afternoon. 

In the case of the potate dance, which is “owned” by several different 
men of the Grand Rapids settlement, and may be started by any one of 
them with the help of four singer-drummers, the signal for attendance is the 
drumming itself, begun at dusk. The songs are recognized and so everyone 
knows what is going on. If only a few people come the dance may cease. I 
was present once when this occurred. 

Acculturation of Timepieces, Xamed Days, and the Week. Contact with 
traders for a hundred years and the advent of missionaries at the mouth of 
the river in 1873 have been the chief sources of profound changes in certain 
aspects of the life of the Berens River Indians. But so far as time reckoning 
is concerned these influences have had little effect on daily life, e.xcept at 
the mouth of the river. On the Reserve in this locality, e.g., there are both 
Protestant and Catholic missions, both of which include day schools in 
their program. The bell of the Catholic mission rings at six noon and 

six P.M. at night so that the Indians have come to recognize these hours as 
punctuating certain divisions of the day. School bells also summon the 
children to their lessons^’’ and adults to church services on Sunday. simi- 
lar situation obtains, however, in only one of the live settlements up the 
river. There are no other occasions when the collective attendance of any 
group of individuals is demanded at a certain hour. For, as we have already 
pointed out, the attendance at native ceremonies is much more flexible in 
this regard. 

While clocks are not a novelty at the mouth of the river, by no means 
every household owns one and up the river I remember seeing only two or 
three, .\t Lake Pekangikum one family had recently purchased an alarm 
clock, the deferred ting-a-ling of which seemed to fascinate them, rather 
than its utilitv as a time-reckoning mechanism. There are perhaps a dozen 
men at the mouth of the river who own watches. But they seldom carry 
them about, to say nothing of using them in the regulation of daily activi- 

^ But Mr C. D. Street, the Protestant schoolmaster told me that e\en in the coldest 
weather a dozen or more pupils are on hand an hour Irefore school starts. They are not guided 
by the bell, or by time-pieces, but set out for school as soon as they have had breakfast. 

® Where the children are taught to tell time in school. 
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ties. I remember, too, the pride with which a young fellow of the pagan 
Duck Lake settlement showed me his recently-acquired gold-filled watch 
that contrasted more than favorably with my Ingersoll. And in 1936 I 
found that a young girl at Grand Rapids had acquired a wrist watch. The 
chief of the Berens River Band, however, constantly carries a watch and 
frequently consults it. 

In the aboriginal cultural pattern, “days” and “nights” are not grouped 
in any temporal unit of a higher order. There is no “week.” Xor are there 
any named "days,” although there are special terms for yesterday, day be- 
fore yesterday, tomorrow, and day after tomorrow. Under missionary in- 
fluence, however, the emphasis upon the Sabbath as a day of rest and re- 
ligious observance'® made it necessary to instruct the Indians in the 
calculation of its periodic recurrence. Consequently the week is now 
recognized as a unit of time among the Christianized natives and there 
is a term for it. It is interesting to observe, however, that this temporal 
unit was assimilated as part of a new religious orientation, rather than as 
a secular temporal concept as such. Sabbath observance is such a tangible 
and fundamental tenet of Protestant Christianity that it was one of the 
first things taught to the Indians by the missionaries. Egerton R. Young, 
the first resident missionary on the Berens River, tells of a visit he once 
received in the summer from an Indian woman who lived some distance 
inland. She had heard of the “Great Book” and had come for information. 

Before she left [says Rev Young],®' I gave her a sheet of foolscap paper, and a 
long pencil, and showed her how to keep her reckoning as to the Sabbath day, I 
had, among many other lessons, described the Sabbath as one day in seven for 
rest and worship ; and she had become very much interested and promised to try to 
keep it. [The following inter he visited the woman’s camp. During the course 
of a meal which he took in her wigwam, the old woman] inserting one of her greasy 
hands in the bosom of her dress . . . pulled out a large piece of soiled paper, and 
unfolding it before me, she began in excited tones to tell me how she had kept the 
tally of the "praying days," for thus they style the Sabbath. . . . Imagine my de- 
light to fm<l that through the long months which had passed since I had given her 
that paper and pencil, she had not once missed her record. This day was Thurs- 
day and thus she had marked it. Her plan had been to make six short marks, and then 
a longer one for Sunday. [Then the woman spoke] "Missionary, sometimes it seemed 
as though I would fail. There were many times when the ducks or geese came near, 
and I felt like taking my gun and firing. Then I remembered that it was the praying 
day, and so I only put down the long mark and rested. I have not set a net, or 

Aiyama} e;^i jigan, praying day. 

Egerton R. ^'oung, By Canoe and Dog Train Among the Cree and Salteaiix Indians 
(1890), pp 26.1 -64. 
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caught a or fired a gun, on the praying day since I heard about it at your 

house so far away.” 

An Indian family I once visited in the Pauingessi settlement were keep- 
ing a similar record of the days of the week and their count was likewise 
accurate. But I fear that I did not e.xhibit the enthusiasm of Reverend 
Young when I verified it for them. To-day, no one ever sets out on a journey 
from the mouth of the river on Sunday and even the Christian Indians at 
Grand Rapids have become so completely acculturated to this periodic holy 
day that on one occasion when a gold strike was reported nearby and the 
missionary made a visit to the spot to look it over with a view to staking a 
claim, he was subjected to open criticism on this account. 

The spread of Christianity, then, has been responsible for creating the 
basis for a new temporal unit in the minds of the Indians. But even so the 
concept of the week as such does not seem to function very significantly in 
their life and thought. It is the periodicity of the Sabbath, signalized by go- 
ing to church and abstaining from certain secular activities, that is the im- 
portant reference point in their lives. 

Following the establishment of this reference point, the day-naming pat- 
tern, with which we are so familiar, developed. But the Indians did not 
attempt a rendering of English names for the days of the week. Conse- 
quently their series of names have a quality all its own. Monday is lit- 
eralty “cease praying day” (poni-aiyamayegi-jigan), Tuesday is two days 
“after” (nkjogi'jigan), Wednesday is “half (week) gone” (api'tauwase), 
Thursday, the “great half gone” (k'tci'api'tauwase), Friday, "approaching 
day” (enf'ogi'jigan), and Saturday, pakwejigangi'jigan, “flour (bread) 
day.” This last designation, so I was told, arose from the fact that it was 
the custom of the Hudson’s Bay Company to pay their employees in kind 
on Saturday. 

These terms have been in use at least fifty years at the mouth of the 
river. At Grand Rapids they are known but not commonly used. Farther 
up the river, especially in the pagan settlements where Sunday is not ob- 
served, they would, of course, have no meaning. 

It seems to me that one can observe in the naming process that has 
accompanied the acculturation of new features, the fundamental pattern 
of native temporal orientation. I refer to the emphasis upon particular con- 
crete events as basic reference points. Thus Sunday becomes characterized 
as “praving day” and Saturday as “ration day,” while the other days rela- 
tive to these are neutral in character, because they are signalized by no 


Xowadavs nets arc lifted if people are short of food; otherwise not. 
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outstanding events. But the whole psychological focus of the day names is 
obviously Sunday. A religious event colors the whole series, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday, in which case an event of economic importance over- 
shadows it. 

The same underlying principle is reflected in the native nomenclature 
of the next highest order of temporal unit — the “moon.” 

Lunar Changes. As in the case of the day, a “'moon” is not a division of 
continuous time, it is a recurring event. The period when the moon is 
visible, and its changing appearance as it waxes and wanes is a “moon.” 
Twelve named lunations form a loosely coordinated succession with which 
no day count is integrated. The moons are differentiated by names which 
refer to such non-celestial phenomena as the appearance in the country of 
certain birds, the condition of plant life, the rutting of animals, human 
economic activities, etc. These are all seasonal periodicities, subject to con- 
siderable variation, that are loosely coordinated with particular lunations. 
There is an interesting episode in one of the myths in which an attempt to 
identify a moon by tr}'ing to catch sight of an eagle beguiles an old cannibal 
to his death. The latter is asked what moon it is and replies, “Mid-winter 
moon.” “Xo, you're wrong. This is Eagle Moon.’® LookI There is an eagle 
now passing behind you.” When the old man turned to look, his throat was 
cut and his murderer remarks, “Did you expect to see an eagle at this sea- 
son?’’ 

This episode both reflects the chronological uncertainty connected with 
the aboriginal lunar calendar and the court of appeal in case of doubt. 
Since in any solar year there are more than twelve and less than thirteen 
lunations, a seasonal dislocation arises which the Saulteaux correct by add- 
ing an unnamed moon to the series.’" 

Thus the lunar calendar itself is intrinsicallv flexible because its real 
emphasis is less upon the successive waxing and waning of the moon, than 
upon non-celestial phenomena. The succession of events of the latter class 
provides the real temporal guide. But the correlation of non-celestial phe- 
nomena with lunar periodicities by means of a conventional nomenclature, 
defines limits of elastic, yet standardized, divisions of time which the mere 
observation of the arrival of different species of birds in the spring, the 
ripening of berries, etc., would not in themselves be sufficient to establish. 

I he one following Midwinter iloon. 

Cf J G Kohl, Kitchi-g.imi (1860), p. 120; " . . . they add e\ery now and then a thir- 
teenth nameless moon in order to get right with the sun again," and it is often comical 

to listen to the old men disputing as to what moon thev are in ’’ Cf. Cope, op cit , pp 131, 
137-39. 
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Although a nuclear group of characteristic names for the lunations seems 
to typify the Ojibwa-speaking peoples, the other names employed seem to 
show considerable variationd'^ The calendrical nomenclature, as might be 
expected, seems as a whole to be closely connected with local conditions and 
appears to vary accordingly. Of the nuclear group of names, one referring 
to the appearance of vegetation, usually the blossoming of flowers, is always 
to be found, one or more that have reference to the ripening or gathering 
of berries, others that indicate the appearance of certain birds, especially 
the wild goose, etc. On the Berens River, for e.xample, three lunations 
are named for birds which make their local appearance at that time of 
year. Roughly, these lunations correspond to our months of March 
(migazi'wi'gi'zis. Eagle Moon), April (ni'ki gi'zis. Goose Moon), and May 
(maggogi'zis. Loon Moon). The periodic reappearance of the geese in April 
is attested by the records kept for a series of years by the Natural History 
Society of Manitoba.”*- They usually appear during the first week of this 
month and are to be seen only until the second week in Jvlay. They do not 
reappear until August, after which they are seen no more until the following 
April. 

Most of the moon names, as might be expected, are identical among all 
the Berens River bands. But it is noteworthy that not all of them are. 
Those which differ are the following;-*" January; (B.R.) kictcopabi'wata- 
kinam; (G.R.) kagi'nwasi'getgi'zis. Long Moon; February; (B.R.) 
api'tapi'bungi'zis, Half-winter Moon; (P.) ki'jegi'zis, Kind ^^loon;^-* 
July; (B.R.) ati'ktemini'kawi-gi'zis. Ripe berries gathering Moon; (G.R.) 
wabagwani'wi-gi'zis, Blossom Moon; September; (B.R.) manomini'kawi- 
•gi'zis, Wild rice gathering Moon; (P.) amanozowi'gi'zis, Rutting IMoon; 
December; (B.R.) opa'piwatcagena/.is; (G.R.) pitci'babunwi’gi'zis. Early 
winter ^Moon. 

It will be noted that although different names are used, the terms for 
both July moons refer to the condition of plant life which is likewise re- 
flected in the name for the June moon (sagi’bagauwi'gi'zis, “leaves coming 
forth moon’’). The reappearance of vegetation at this season of the year 

■“ See the compilations in Cope, op. cit , pp. 10,S-66 where seven series of names for the 
lunations are given. 

Bird Calendar, designed and compiled from the records of .\ G Lawrence, Ornithologi- 
cal Secretary. 

For the sake of convenience they have been correlateil with our series of month names 
to which they roughly correspond. The letters in parenthesis preceding each nati\ e name in- 
dicates the hand in which its use is found. B R , Berens River Band, G. R , Grand Rapids 
Band; P., Pekangikum Band. 

** bo-called because the winter is beginning to moderate 
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after the disappearance of snow and ice transforms the external aspects of 
the country so radically that it would seem to be an almost inescapable 
standard of reference in any scheme of temporal divisions based on the 
general pattern characteristic of the Saulteaux. July marks the peak of 
vegetation development. 

On the other hand, there are marked local variations in the occurrence 
of wild rice in sufficient quantities to make it worth harvesting.^” This is 
the explanation of the difference in nomenclature for the September moon 
at the mouth of the river and at Grand Rapids, as compared with Pekangi- 
kum. Within the habitat of the latter band wild rice is so scarce that it 
is never harvested. Hence, one would hardly expect to find it in their calen- 
drical scheme since, as I have pointed out, the nomenclature of the luna- 
tions is intrinsically elastic, and likewise pragmatic. It may also be remarked 
in passing that there are no sugar maples in this country so that, as com- 
pared with other Objibwa peoples in whose calendar a “sugar making 
moon’’ is found, the Berens River Saulteaux lack a lunation of this name. 

Ceremonies are not standardized with respect to performance in par- 
ticular moons and while some individuals know the moon in which they 
were born, others do not. At the mouth of the river English month names 
are known and utilized to some extent so that the aboriginal calendar, as 
such, is being supplanted.’'^ 

Within each lunation discrete points are recognized, but these are not 
conceptualized as periods of temporal duration. In principle they parallel 
the points recognized in the changing position of the sun during the course 
of the day. But in the case of the moon, reference is made to differences in 
its size as it waxes and wanes. The following terminology is employed: 
eoskagotcipg, newly hanging; eanimitcapikizazit, bigger; eaptawabkizit, 
half; kegaewawi ezit. nearly round; ewawi'ezit, round; epakwezit, going; 
eaptawabkizit, half (-gone); eagasabikizit, getting small; emetasi'get, it is 
going. 

Seasonal Changes. Observable changes in temperature, vegetation, and 
other natural phenomena define the seasons for the Saulteaux. Six are recog- 
nized. The names of these differ from those of the lunations in being non- 
descriptive terms. The Indians cannot translate them. But natural pheno- 
mena chosen, define the limits of each season quite specifically and no inter- 

n .t I Ilallovvtll, Xates on the Xorthern Range of Zizania in Manitoba (Rhodora, \'ol 37, 
pp 302-304, 193,3). 

Children in school are taught the English names of the months, Mr Street said: “They 
always prize a calendar and follow it studiously at home. Some homes use our names alto- 
gether; others never ” 
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calation is ever necessary. It is recognized, too, that the moons fall into 
seasonal units. This is quite possibly the chief conceptual mechanism by 
means of which they are kept adjusted to the solar year. 

The passing of winter, for example, is signalized by the appearance of 
the migrator}- birds, the first of which are seen in March. Xow the moons 
that correspond to our months of Alarch, April, and May are those with 
bird names and these three lunations together constitute the season called 
iisigwan, the spring season of the Saulteaux. The following season, ni bfn, 
equivalent to our summer, does not begin until the ice has completely dis- 
appeared from the lakes and rivers and there is no more snow to be seen 
on the ground. Since slightly over one inch of snow is to be expected at this 
latitude in May, ni'bfn normally begins in June and continues through 
August and into early September. It is significant that the June lunation, 
the first moon of the summer season, bears a name that refers to the re- 
appearance of leaves on the deciduous trees and that up the river July is 
called the “moon of blossoms.” It is in this latter month that the highest 
mean annual temperature occurs. 

The next season recognized, tagwagin, begins when the leaves of the 
poplars and birches start to fall. It is a short season, never longer than a 
“moon.” It is immediately followed by another short but named interval, 
pi-gi''kanaan, defined by the fact that, although the trees have lost their 
leaves, the winter has not yet set in. This is also the period of so-called 
“Indian Summer” after which "freeze up” occurs and the first heavy snows 
of the winter are due. These normally do not occur until November, the 
term for which, “freezing moon,” indicates that the winter, bi'bun, has 
actually set in, to continue through three additional moons. Two sub- 
season winter units comprising two moons each are named. The first part 
of the winter season is called oski bibun, “new-, fresh, winter;” the latter 
and most severe half when the temperature drops the lowest, is called 
megwabi'bun. 

Ceremonies like the midewi-win, the wabanowi'win, the “give-away” 
dance, etc., were always held during the summer season. This was the 
period w-hen the Indians congregated in their summer fishing settlements. 
With the falling of the leaves began the dispersal to their hunting grounds. 

Seasonal names occur in the mythology and, in the myth accounting 
for the origin of summer, it is explained how it came about that winter was 
reduced to only five moons (sic) in length. In one myth, too, the passage of 
time is conveyed not with reference to nights or moons but in terms of 
seasonal change. Mikinak (the Great Turtle) chases a moose and although 
there is snow on the ground when he starts the pursuit he does not catch 
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up with the animal until open water. Length of time is of importance in 
this story because it is one of the contributing factors to the humor of the 
tale. 

In conversation that has reference to past events seasonal names, too, 
appear to be more frequently employed than ‘’moon" names, -\lthough 
less e.vact. these larger units are sufficiently precise and they function in 
much the same way among ourselves. Despite the instrumental value of 
our e.vact time scale, for certain purposes constant references to month, 
day, and hour of past events would appear pedantic even in our society. 

Annual Cycle. As Cope, speaking of the Indians in general, says,'‘' 

the year may be regarded as the interval between recurrent events, since no at- 
tempt is made to compute its length in days,'*’ and since the number of moons is 
somewhat uncertain in the native mind. 

In native Saulteau.x thought the concept of such an interval, reckoned with 
reference to the recurrence of winter, but not conceived as the sum of a 
series of smaller divisions of time, is undoubtedly present. But this concept 
is by no m.eans identical with our concept of the year as a temporal unit of 
continuous duration reducible to smaller measurable units which we con- 
ceive to have a precise beginning and ending reckoned from the stroke of 
midnight on December thirty-first. When asked to name the “moons,” for 
e.xample, the Saulteau.x will begin almost anywhere in the series but usually 
with the current “moon.” Consequently the question whether the Indians, 
in the absence of such a concept of temporal continuity, actually reckon a 
beginning or ending of their annual cycle is irrelevant.'**' What is significant 
is whether some recurring solar event, like a solstice, or some terrestrial oc- 
currence, is traditionally recognized as a discrete point of reference with 
respect to some temporal interval that is of a higher order of magnitude 
than the lunation or the season. Such an interval was an integral part of the 
temporal concepts of the native Saulteau.x but was of little practical im- 
portance. Yet its recognition explains why at present the Indians often 
employ the term “winter” in reckoning their ages or to place events in a 
supra-annual time scale. “Winter,” as a recurrent annual event can be used 

Op f// , p 136 Italics ours 

It is hard in .'a) , of course, whether such practise as notching a stick for every day of 
the year, carried out \>y the father of one of Densmore's informants, was a native custom or 
one suggested by contact with the whites. See Frances Densmore, Ckippeica Customs (Bulle- 
tin, Bureau of Ameriean Fthnology, Xo 86, 192^1), p 119. 

Cf Cope, op cit , map 2, where the “beginning of the year” among \arious peoples of 
native X’orth America is indicated Cf XiB^^on, op cit , pp. 267 et seq. for a further discussion 
of this question. 
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to symbolize a ‘‘year,” if reckoning in such terms becomes of interest. And 
if one wishes to say, as Cope does in interpreting the calendrical schemes of 
other northern peoples, that winter signalizes the ‘‘beginning” of the 
“year” such a statement is also intelligible since it is the recurrence of this 
season that has received formal emphasis with reference to an annual cycle. 

Today the Saulteaux of the Berens River Band proper are familiar, as 
I have said, with the white man’s mode of temporal reckoning. And they 
use the term pezigoa'ki, “one earth,” for one year. But I think this is a new 
term, a judgment that receives correlary support from the fact that Baraga 
makes “year” and “winter” synonyms. 

Although winter is the formalized reference for computing yearly inter- 
vals in the aboriginal conceptual scheme, the recurrence of the other seasons 
provide unformalized points of reference, that punctuate equivalent inter- 
vals. And among human activities the annual performance of the midewi- 
win was once prominent. Today, the payment of annuities each year by 
the Dominion Government is another regular occurrence and at the mouth 
of the river the Indians know that there are legal holidays, like Dominion 
Day and Labor Day, that recur annually. 

Reckoning of Fast Events. The recognition of a yearly interval by no 
means implies that the year as a temporal unit functions very actively in 
native life and thought. In terms of aboriginal life, in fact, there was little, 
if anything, that demanded calculation in annual units of time. Conse- 
quently I believe that Cope^” rightly emphasizes the fact that 

although it is often loosely stated the Indian could tell his age by the e.xpression "so 
many winters had passed over his head,” or that he was so many winters old, this 
expression is no doubt developed through contact with civilized peoples. The ex- 
pression more in keeping with the Indian calendric systems is that found in so 
many tribes: "I was so large when a certain event happened.” This event may be 
a year of famine, a year of some epidemic, the growth of a particular tree or grove, 
or some remarkable exploit. . . . Such vague statements or references as these 
are probably as near as the Indian, of himself, ever came to considering his age. 

.\mong the Saulteaux, so far as age is concerned, instead of a chrono- 
logical year count, the life cycle of individuals was divided into a number 
of terminologically distinguished age grades corresponding to maturation 
stages. The generic term for child, apimondji- includes the viable foetus 
within its connotation, while the infant from birth until it begins to walk is 
called ockapi'nondji’, fresh (new, young) child. Sexual differentiation is 
expressed in the terms i'kwezfs, little girl, and kwf-wi-z^s, little boy, applied 

“ Op. lit., pp. 136-57. 
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to children under puberty. The next age-grade terminologically recognized 
is what mav be called vouth. After puberty and before marriage a male is 
ocki ni ge and a female ockinf-gi'kwe. Bachelors and spinsters are rare and 
it is interesting to note in connection with a discussion of time concepts that 
the words used for such unmarried individuals are the youth terms with a 
prefix, kete-, meaning “old” (keteockimi'ga, “old young man,” and 
keteocki'ni-’kwe, “old young woman”) a kind of temporal paradox. For 
succeeding periods of maturation there are no terms with a chronological 
connotation used until old age is reached"' (mintimoye, “old woman,” 
aki'w^zi, “old man.”)"- 

Such terms, correlated with references to occurrences extrinsic to the in- 
dividual, such as the signing of the Treaty, the advent of the missionaries in 
different settlements, the tenure of Hudson’s Bay Company post managers 
and the Great War,"" or events in the life history of individuals — marriage, 
journeys, former hunting grounds, customary camping sites, etc., are suffi- 
ciently exact, though unformalized, points of reference for purposes of 
native temporal orientation. They occur again and again in conversation and 
in the personal reminiscences I have collected. It is in the use of such un- 
formalized reference points that the Saulteaux are most like ourselves,"' the 
difference being, of course, that they lack the more exact frame of temporal 
reference that we possess which permits time measurement in precisely 
defined units and temporal comparisons of a more accurate order. 

Events in the past are also frequently correlated with the life-span of 
certain deceased relatives of the living or other deceased persons. So long 
as the names, personal characteristics and activities of deceased individuals 
are carried in the memories of living persons a useful, although non- 
quantitative and unformalized, frame of reference for past events is main- 
tained. The collection of extensive genealogical information has convinced 
me of the accuracy of the knowledge that is the basis of this human frame 
of reference. Through the assimilation of a considerable portion of it myself, 
I found that I was able to use the information acquired with reference to the 
temporal sequence of certain events much as the Indians do themselves. 
But in quantitative temporal terms retrospective genealogical information 


Ihere are only terms for married man, onabemi ma, and married woman, wi wi man. 
To indicate e.xtreme old age the augmentative prefix k’tci - may be added to these 

terms. 

Because several Berens River Indians enlisted. 

Cf Xilsson, op cit , p, 105; “Whoexer looks back oxer his past life sees chiefly the more 
important events, not the dates of the years, and to these he joins the more peripheral events 
and so finds his way in the labyrinth of memorx'." 
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of this sort completely fades out in less than two centuries. One hundred 
and fifty years is the outside limit of any genuine historic past so far as the 
Berens River Indians are concerned. Events attributed to so distant a past 
that they cannot be connected with any known generation of human in- 
dividuals are simply described as having taken place ‘‘long ago.” Conse- 
quenth' we are plunged into a bottomless mj'thological epoch that lacks 
temporal guide posts of any conventional sort. As a matter of fact, it would 
be more accurate to assert that once we enter the mythological world of 
Saulteaux belief, temporal concepts actually lose most, if not all, chrono- 
logical significance. 

One of the reasons for this is the fact that the most prominent anthropo- 
morphic characters of mythology like wfsakedjak and tcakabec are not 
only living beings, they are conceived as immortal. They were alive when 
the earth was young and they assisted the Indians then. They are still 
alive today and continue to aid mankind, this latter fact receiving empirical 
demonstration in dreams and by the manifestation of the presence of such 
beings in the conjuring lodge. The conventional pattern of dream revelation 
and the conjuring lodge are, then, institutional means of keeping mytho- 
logical beings and spiritual entities of other classes constantly contempo- 
rary with each new generation of individuals, despite the passage of “time.” 
Such spiritual entities, in fact, are actually more “real” than distant human 
ancestors no longer remembered. Mythology itself sometimes reflects this 
emphasis on the contemporaneity of such beings by incorporating episodes 
with modern “trimmings” in narratives that contain nuclear elements not 
only found among the Saulteaux but over wide areas in North .\merica. 

It is true, nevertheless, that certain episodes in the mythological nar- 
ratives provide a basis for certain broad temporal inferences. And inde- 
pendently of immediate mythological references, I found that the Indians 
entertain similar chronological notions. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
in many of the mythological narratives, the form of the name given to 
familiar animals contains the augmentative prefix. There are references to 
the Great Snake, the Great INIosquito, the Great Beaver, the Great Trout, 
etc. This has a temporal significance. Formerly the earth was inhabited by 
many of these monster species now only represented by smaller varieties 
of their kind. In the myths there are likewise accounts of how certain of 
these great animals became extinct (the Great Mosquito) or how the 
familiar variety of the species came into being (as, e.g.. small snakes). It 
was explained to me that the mythological characters had power enough to 
evercome the monster fauna but that ordinary human beings would be 
constantlv harassed if thev had to live on the earth with such creatures 
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today. Nevertheless, a few such species still survive according to the firm 
conviction of the Indians. There are Indians now living, in fact, who have 
seen them. But the events in the myths which involve the monster animals 
are conceptualized as occurring in a far distant past. They took place 
“long ago” in a period when the earth was “new.’' Consequently a temporal 
distinction is recognized between those days and the present. 

Another temporal clue is afforded by the transformation in the ap- 
pearance of certain animals by wisakedjak. The latter made the kingfisher 
much prettier than he once was, shortened the tail of the muskrat, gave the 
weasel a white coat in winter, etc. Here again a temporal inference lies in 
the fact that there was once an epoch far distant in the past when the fami- 
liar animals of today had not assumed their contemporary characteristics. 

Human beings, too, were not always like they are now, either in ap- 
pearance or knowledge. Until tcakabec, after being in the belly of a fish, 
was scraped clean by his sister, all human beings were covered with hair. 
All women once had toothed vaginas and, until wisakedjak by accident 
discovered the pleasure of sexual intercourse, no one knew about it. 

The myth of the theft of summer likewise contains the assertion that 
at one time winter lasted all the year round. 

The flood episode in one of the narratives of the wisakedjak cycle also 
has chronological implications since wisakedjak and the animals previously 
inhabited an earlier land mass. But the Indians themselves do not appear 
to follow through such temporal implications with reference to their mytho- 
logical corpus as a whole. I found that they were not willing to commit 
themselves to any chronological relationship of the “flood,” for example, 
and the adventures of tcakabec, although they agreed to the obvious fact 
that the birth of the winds must have preceded the contest between the 
North and South Wind that appears in another myth. As a rule, however, 
the temporal sequence intrinsic to the events of each narrative is accepted 
without reference to the temporal sequences of any other narrative. Even 
the narratives of the wisakedjak cycle are not systematized chronologically. 
But I have received the impression that the narratives with anthropo- 
morphic heroes like kaianwe, aasiq etc., are conceptualized as occurring on 
the earth in the post-fluvial epoch. 

On the whole, then, events that are believed to have taken place “long 
ago” are not systematically correlated with each other in any well-defined 
temporal schema. They are discrete happenings, often unconnected and 
sometimes contradictory. Yet the past and the present are part of a whole 
because they are bound together by the persistence and contemporary 
reality of mythological characters not even now grown old. 
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III 

For the Saulteaux, as we have seen, temporal orientation depends upon 
the recurrence and succession of concrete events in their qualitative aspects 
— events, moreover, which are indications, preparatory symbols and guides 
for those extremely vital activities through which the Saulteaux obtain a 
living from the country which they inhabit. 

Durations, too, are interwoven with, and experienced as, events in all 
their individuality. Xight is darkness, the stars and their movements, 
sleep, quietness. Day is the light, the journey of the sun across the sky, the 
round of domestic duties. A “moon” is the waxing and waning of the moon 
which occurs when, for instance, the wild rice is being gathered, when activi- 
ties spanning a number of days are pursued. Any comparison of such dura- 
tions must be by metaphors and not by exact measures. 

Ideas of speed and magnitude necessarily belong to the same category. 
The Saulteaux are confined to gross time estimates and relatively simple 
qualitative judgments about speed based upon the observation and com- 
parison of objects in their immediate environment. It would be impossible 
for them to measure the rate of moving objects at all. Any idea of length 
of time must be confined to extremely narrow limits. Just as they will reply 
to the query: How many children have you? by naming them, a direct 
request for the number of “moons” will result in the naming of them one 
after another. .-\n answer to: How long ago? becomes: When I was a child; 
when my father was young, and so on. 

.\11 these means of temporal orientation are local, limited in their 
application to the immediate future, the recent past, immediate activities, 
phenomena known and dealt with in their own environment. Beyond these 
all is vague and loosely coordinated temporally. 

In western civilization similar undifferentiated experience of time re- 
mains, but it is also transcended by abstract quantitative measures which 
enable us to think far differently about it. We can think in terms of abstract 
units of temporal duration: of a day in terms of hours, detached from the 
phenomena themselves, or of a month as a variable unit of time made up of 
a certain number of days. 

Time conceived in this abstract fashion, in continuous and quantita- 
tively defined units, is the basis of an intellectual order of temporal concepts 
available for use as a standard of reference, or measurement, for all classes 
of events. Time assumes for us an autonomous character and we are free to 
manipulate temporal concepts instrumentally, without constant reference 
to specific events. Thus we can think of it as infinitely divisible, a means for 
coordinating activities of all sorts wdth great precision. It likewise makes 
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possible the measurement of exact temporal intervals and the rate and 
speed of moving objects. 

These contrasting differences in the temporal orientation of Saulteaux 
culture and of western civilization undoubtedly imply profound differences 
in the psychological outlook which is constituted by them. Such differences 
are not functions of primitive mentality or racial make-up. They are a 
function of culturally constituted e.xperience. In these terms our temporal 
orientation in western civilization is likewise a function of experience in a 
cultural tradition with radically distinct patterns and entirely different 
historical roots. 

L'xiversity or Pexxsvlv.a.x'ia 
Philadelphi.y, Pa. 



REPORT 

AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held January 25, 1937 at 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The following report of the Secre- 
tary was read and adopted. 

Report of the Secret.cry 

ilemlership: 

1936 — Life members 14, members 95, fellows 121, affiliates 3 ... 233 

1937 — Life members 15, members 123, fellows 124, affiliates 3 . .... 270 

(1936 figures as of February 1936; 1937 figures as of the dateof this report — January 25. 1937.) 

For the year 1936, 17 members, 19 fellows, and 1 life member were added. For 1937, as 
of this date, 15 new members, 19 new fellows, and 1 life member have been added. During the 
year 16 members and fellows were removed from the rolls, including 5 resignations and 11 
dropped. 

The Society lost through death during the year .\lbert B. Reagan, a member since 1925. 
In addition to the increased membership, the most marked change is in the proportions 
of members and fellows. The former category is now for the first time the larger. This has re- 
sulted from the addition of new members, but also from a considerable number of changes of 
status from fellow to member 

ifeetings: 

Regular meetings of the Society were held at the .Vmeriean Museum of Natural History 
in conjunction with meetings of the Section in .\nthropology of the New York .\cademy of 
Sciences. The following programs were presented; 

February 24, 1936 Past and Present in Southeast .Mrica. Heinz Wieschoff. 

March 23, 1936. Problems of Indonesian Ethnology. Raymond Kennedy. 

.\pril 27, 1936. Music of Bali. Colin McPhee. 

October 26, 1936, Research Leads in .American .Anthropology. \V. D. Strong. 

November 23, 1936. .Anthropological Problems in the. American Northwest. Alelville Jacobs. 
January 25, 1937. .Archaeology of the A'alley of Mexico. George C. Yaillant. 

Puhlicdtioiis: 

Caddoan Te.xts, by Gene AA’eltfish (A'olume 1 7 of the Publications) has been unfortunately 
delayed, but should be issued shortly. 

The Editor’s proposal to print a volume of Arapesh by Reo Fortune as Yulume IS has 
been approved by the Executive Council. 

Sales of publications the past year have been disappointing in view of continued circu- 
larizing, It is believed the market has for the most part been reached at present, and that 
renewed circularization should await the issuance of further numbers and possibly the appear- 
ance of a new series of Monographs of the .American Ethnological .Society which has been ap- 
proved l)y the Executive Council and now' awaits the approval of the members of the 
Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

.Alex.wder Lesser, Secretary 
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The following report of the treasurer was read and referred to an auditing committee of 
Clark W’issler, Ckairmai’. George C. \’ail]ant, and Edward Kennard. 


Repoet of the Treasurer 
January 22, 1936 to January 21, 1937 


CURREXT FUX'D 


On deposit, Corn Exchange Bank, January 22, 1936. , 
Current funds. Bowery Savings Bank, January 22, 1936 
Petty cash on hand, January 22, 1936 . 


$1,638.16 

750.00 

2.03 


Receipts: 

Dues, 1932-35, hlembers and fellows 

1936, Members and fellows 

1937, Members and fellows 

1938, Fellow 
Life membership 


$2,390,19 

S 71,10 
1,043,90 
221.00 
6,00 

100,00 $1,442.00 


Interest, Bonds of X. V Mortbon Corp. 
Interest, Bowery Savings Account 
Gross sale of publications, Stechert 
Check issued, uncollected 


63.74 

43.02 

121.10 

5.00 1,674.86 


Expenditures: 

American Anthropological .kssociation, dues .... 
J. J. .\ugustin, on account of Publications, Vol. 17 
Charged to permanent funds for life membership 
G. E. Stechert Co.; 

Commissions 

Charges for shipping, etc 

Credited on account 1935 overpayment. . 


$4,065.05 


200.00 

100.00 


S 21.54 
17.07 

82.49 121.10 


E.xpenses of meetings, .American Ethnological 
Printing circulars and stationery 
Postage . . 

Supplies and miscellaneous 
Clerical assistance . 

Safety-bo-x rent . . . 

Bank-charges, collections 
Cable charge 
Refund 


Society . 66.60 

76.20 
46.14 
2.11 
43,50 
6.60 
1.15 
3.02 

1.00 $1,742.17 


Balance, Corn E.xchange Bank, January 21, 1937. 
Current funds. Bowery .Savings, January 21, 1937. . 
Cash on hand . . . . 


$ 775.83 

1,543.02 

4.03 $2,322.88 


$4,065.05 
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PERiLVNEXr FUXD 

82,550.00 
1,150.00 


Bonds of Xew York l^Iortbon Corporation.. 
Permanent funds. Bowery Savings Account. 


S3, 700.00 


Respectfully submitted, 

.A-LE.v.vn'der Lesser, Treasurer 


The Xominating Committee presented the following slate for 1937: 

President : George C. VaUiant 

Vice-Presidents: Elsie Clews Parsons, George Herzog 

Secretary-Treasurer: .Vle.vander Lesser 

Editor: Franz Boas 

Directors: Clark Wissler, Ruth F. Benedict, Clarence L. Hay 

The Society instructed the Secretary to cast a ballot for these nominees. 

The Secretary presented a proposal, which had been approved by the Executive Council 
at a special meeting, December 23, 1936, that a new series to be known as the Monographs 
of the .American Ethnological Society be established, supplementing bi-annual volumes of the 
Publications of the .\merican Ethnological Societr-, with annual monographs in the general 
field of ethnology. Motions were adopted approving the new series, and referring questions of 
the selection of an Editorial Board and practical details of publication to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The Society voted to amend -\rticle IV, Section I of the Constitution of the Society 
(see American Anthropologist, Vol. 19, p. 110, 1917) to read: 

“The annual dues of members shall be nine dollars (89.00). The annual dues of fellows 
shall be six dollars (86.00).” 

Other changes in the Constitution of the reading of .\rticle III, Section 3 {ibid.) and 
Article IV, Section 3 {idem., p. Ill) were proposed, and referred for a vote to a later meeting 
in the spring of 1937. 

A proposal to change the date of the annual meeting from January to Xovember, in order 
to coincide more closely with activities of the .\merican .Anthropological .Association, was con- 
sidered, but postponed, in order to give due notice to all members of the Society, as explicitly 
required by the Constitution. 


.\i.E\.\M>ER Li:ssER, Secretary 
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The Eskimos. Kaj Birket-Smith. (vii, 250 pp., 52 pis., map. SS.OO. New York: 

E. P. Dutton, 1936.) 

Dr Birket-Smith’s volume is another illustration of the fruitfulness of his 
method in handling the extensive data now available concerning the life of peoples 
of the North. The distinction accorded him by scientific bodies of Europe as a 
scholar and an explorer, through the publication of his many reports and mono- 
graphs on Eskimo life and the country, will be applauded by his American readers 
as this last contribution becomes more widely known. The eulogy upon the author’s 
standing in explorational science, so candidly phrased in the Foreword of the book 
bv Diamond Jenness of the National Museum of Canada, is well merited. 

In this volume Dr Birket-Smith has reached a culmination in his series of con- 
tributions which have built up so extensively a knowledge of the Eskimo people 
whom he understands so well and intimately. His effort has been to compress 
within the bounds of a general treatise of library size the essential features in the 
life of a race primarily important to students in all branches of the social sciences. 
To review the contents of the descriptive section is quite unnecessary for ethnol- 
ogists who would need to consult the monograph directly for matter bearing upon 
the special interests which all entertain. 

A wealth of data is provided, amounting to a thesaurus of sources for the in- 
vestigator of modern problems of Eskimo administration, showing the sharp con- 
trasts in Scandinavian, Canadian, and .American methods of dealing with native 
minority groups from the standpoint of ethnopolitics. 

In respect to the question of priority of cultural typology in Eskimo history, 
Birket-Smith still stands where he cast his dice in 1930, namely with the advocates 
of the belief in the earlier inland, caribou-hunting, ice-fishing stage. In support 
of this earlier decision he now adds the accepted evidence of Shapiro's discovery 
of apparent racial similarities between typical Eskimo and Chippewyan. He regards 
them as indications that the Eskimo at some time in the past were "dominant in 
the -Athabaskan and Great Slave Lake region.” 

One of the most fertile and suggestive chapters is that concerned with the 
origin and development of Eskimo culture. In the brief compass of some twenty 
odd pages the author ranges over the whole field of theory in this complicated 
and e.xacting field and draws such conclusions as seem justified at the moment. 
Not the least interesting of the opinions he advances is that which would resurrect 
certain aspects of the theory of Dawkins, Sollas, and others as to the possible 
altinities between Alagdalenian and Eskimo culture. Wisely pointing out that the 
racial and cultural aspects of the problem deserve separate treatment, he yet 
insists, and with justice, that once the ancestors of the Eskimo are seen in their 
true light as the bearers of an inland hunting culture, their later specialized aspect 
may be discounted. Thus their original culture can be made to fit in more readily 
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with the main features of an old and widely distributed boreal complex from 
which, in time, many specialized developments have arisen. 

In the light of recent developments post-dating this volume, one cannot help 
but look forward impatiently to the time when the recent finds in Alaska, and the 
Folsom complex now known from the high plains, may be seen in their proper 
perspective in this picture. Particularly is this true in view of Howard's recentlv 
discovered evidences of bone artifacts associated with the Folsom industry; 
artifacts at least suggesting Eskimo methods of splicing shafts and foreshafts. It 
is possible to multiply theories as to the place of certain of these early traits in the 
old and generalized circumboreal cultures, but the reserve and the caution of Dr 
Birket-Smith are evidence of his sound scholarship. There are, as yet, too many 
missing links in the chain, which, when filled, is likely to reveal the Folsom complex 
itself, for example, to be a specialized development out of previous generalized 
forms whose affinities, however, quite possibly lie in a northerly direction. 

At the risk of wandering far afield the reviewers express the hope that accumulat- 
ing information may lead Dr Birket-Smith to break his customary reserve on some 
of these more nebulous and distant problems. In the meantime, a perusal of this 
careful and authoritative work should prove of benefit to all students of circum- 
boreal and related problems, both as they concern the specialized cultures of the 
later Eskimo and those broader reaches of cultural history which lie back of them. 

F. G. Speck 
L. C. Etseley 

U^•I^•ERSITY or Pexxsyl\',v\i.-\ 


Cheyenne and Arapaho didusic. Fr.vn'ces Den'smoke. (Southwest Museum Papers, 
No. 10, 111 pp., 7 pis., 1 fig., 72 songs. SI .00. Los .\ngeles; Southwest Museum, 
19.16.) 

Miss Densmore here publishes a collection of seventy-two songs recorded among 
the Southern Arapaho and Cheyenne now living in Oklahoma. Most of the songs in 
the categories of war, the Sun Dance, curing, societies, dance, and peyote share the 
general Plains style.^ The presence of the Great Basin paired style- in both hand 
game and Ghost Dance is not surprising, for it seems that these institutions had 
already fused among the Arapaho before they passed the complex on to the Pawnee.^ 
Paired patterns in other songs (e.g.. Nos. 58, 61, 72), as well as numerous “doubt- 
ful’’ cases (see particularly Grass or Omaha Dance, and “gift’’ songs), show that 
there may have been a considerable infiltration of the foreign style. The intensity 


^ (lcor<ie Herzog, riuifi'i Ghn\t Dance and Great Basin Music (American Anthropologist, 
\ol. 37, pp. 403-19, 1935). 

- Herzog, op. cit., pp. 409-10. 

^ Alexander Lesser, The Pa'ionee Ghost Dance Hand Gante (Columbia University Contri- 
butions to .\nthropolog>', Vol. 16, 19.33). 
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of the Arapaho Ghost Dance may have favored deeper penetration. Possibly some 
of these songs are part of a hitherto unexamined Ghost Dance renaissance com- 
parable to the Pawnee situation. These songs would then actually be more recent 
than would appear from their subject matter, and would probably share the 
tihost Dance style. 

As the number of recorded and published songs from different tribes increases, 
we are able to examine the interesting problems of musical growth and the inte- 
gration of a given song into different tribal styles. Individual variability in the 
abilities and style of the singer, and also in the quality of the different transcrip- 
tions are difficulties, but are not insuperable. A case in point is No. 35, an Arapaho 
Ghost Dance song, given by Curtis^ (p. 208), while Mooney gives the text“ (p. 
1030) though as a Cheyenne song. Curtis’ music parallels exactly the Mooney text, 
both sho^^ing clear aahh structures. The Densmore version shows a musical struc- 
ture changed to lAha-a-ha-ii-h, possibly a change in text pattern, and considerable 
melodic and rhythmic modification. In the thirty years between recordings there 
may have been a drift away from the Great Basin style towards a more Plains- 
like form. On the other hand, we should not overlook the possibility that thirty 
years ago there existed a more Plains-like variant with which Miss Densmore’s 
version should be equated. Compare also Xo. 33 with Mooney (p. 958), Xo. 1. 
If we are considering the same variant, and text, position in the Ghost Dance ritual 
as opening song, formal structure, and general movement imply that we are con- 
sidering a single song, melody and rhythm have then varied practically beyond 
recognizability. The text of Xo. 34 is given by iNIooney (p. 975). -\lthough there is 
no neccssar_\- correlation between text and music, the perfect parallelism of his 
words in contrast to the imperfect parallelism of certain parts of the music may be 
the result of musical growth. 

W ith a sketch of the peyote ceremony introduced by the Kiowa, Miss Dens- 
more gives several of the fi.xed songs. Xo. 50 (Curtis, p. 188), the opening song, 
when compared with its Kiowa version,'' shows simplification but no great modifica- 
tion. comparison (ff Xos. 51, 52. 54 with Kiowa renditions shows, however, 
very great divergences in pitch level, structure, rhythmic variety, and general 
movement, and particularly in expansion of range and increased ornament among 
the Kiowa. It may be that these three songs are not reallv to be equated. Miss 
Densmore recorded only the tir>t i>{ certain groups of four songs sung at particular 
points in the ceremony. i\ly informants stated that except for the opening song, 
it was the terminal song in each gnjup that was fixed. The first three might be any 
three peyote songs. Therefore the terminal songs of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
groups might show greater similarity to the Kiowa equivalents. 


• Aatalie Curtis, The Indinn’i Bnok (1st ed., Xew York and London, 1907). 

James Afo(jne\’, 2 he Ghe^t-Dance Religion t_ind the Sioux Outhreok (Fourteenth Annual 
Report. Bureau of Amerkan Ethnology, 1896). 

Lnpuhli-hed songs, rec<.*rded by the reviewer. 
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Miss Densmore draws on the published literature to add to her sketch of the 
ethnographic setting of the songs, and to her description of the instruments used. 
We are grateful to her for this welcome contribution to our knowledge of Plains 
music. 

J.iXE R1CH.A.E.DSOX 

Xew York City 

Rediscovering Illinois: Archaeological Explorations in and around Fulton County. 

Fay-Cooper Cole axd Thorne Deuel. (F'niversity of Chicago Publications 

in Anthropology, .\rchaeological Series, xvi, 295 pp,, 36 pis,. 37 figs. S2.()0. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 

Rediscovering Illinois deals with archaeological investigation in and around 
Fulton County, located in west -central Illinois. It combines an appeal to the 
interested intelligent layman and a report to the specialist, with a natural leaning 
toward the latter. The first three chapters (Introduction, the Survey-Methods of 
Excavation, Classification of Cultures) tell in simple, clear terms the why and how 
of archaeological study, and the basis of the recognition of major archaeological 
patterns and their subdivisions. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a complete and technical analysis of each 
site excavated and studied by the University of Chicago field parties, 1930-32. 
The central theme is the identification of the sites according to the terminology 
generally accepted: pattern, phase, aspect, focus, component. There are special 
chapters on classification of pottery and projectile points, classificatory method 
(Deuel), human crania and faunal remains (G. K. Xeumann), and shells (Frank 
C. Baker). This comprehensive treatment has rendered the report of value in the 
classroom: the student of Xorth .\merican archaeology has now at his command a 
text outlining method and procedure in careful and logical exactness. 

Two patterns are recognized and described in detail, based on an earlier report 
by Deuel. ^ These are the Mississippi and the Woodland, and their detailed mani- 
festations in Fulton County are recorded for each site. This cultural analysis 
is extended in the discussion of the classificatory method as it applies to the Missis- 
sippi Valley generally. The hlississippi pattern is divided into two phases: Lpper 
and IMiddle Mississippi. These in turn are classed according to their several aspects 
and the latter are then reduced to distinctive foci. 

The application of the taxonomic method to archaeology is an important ad- 
vance in recovering order from chaos. Admittedly there have been far too many 
''cultures’’ based upon individual sites, and described by investigators whose 
knowledge of comparative data has been inadequate. A ta.xonomic framework, as 
it were, admits of classification in terms of inter-relationship. But herein lies a 
certain amount of danger; the tendency to fit facts into a previous general scheme; 

' Baste Cultures of the Mississippi Valles' (.Vmerican -A-nthropologist, \ ol. 37, pp, 426-45, 
1935). 
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to give variants or minor deviations an equal rank with distinct elements. Classifi- 
cation cannot pay too much attention to detail, as, for example — to borrow an 
analogv from the field of zoology — where subspecific or even specific rank has been 
given to pelage differences which proved to be naught but seasonal changes. Again, 
it has been lately shown in the field of comparative myology that a basic similarity 
outweighs an adaptive change. These same rules must apply to archaeological 
taxonomy; elements in and of themseh'es do not have diagnostic value except as 
measured against the larger complex. 

In great measure the present volume has avoided these pitfalls. There is an evi- 
dent plasticity in the report so that conclusions as to ultimate relationship are 
tentative, pending additional material. It might be added of the taxonomic method, 
based upon traits and trait-complexes, that the work of Griffin on percentages (arche- 
ological data) and Klimek on elaborate statistical analysis (ethnological data) have 
placed it upon a firm basis. More important still there has been an attempt at the 
evaluation of variability so that an emphasis can be placed upon differences in 
kind rather than in degree. 

The problem of sequence in Fulton County is facilitated by the fact that strati- 
fication was found in at least five mounds and two village sites. The tentative 
sequence is as below: 

.S. Middle ^[ississ!ppi phase (Mississippi pattern) 

4. Hopeu'ellian phase (Central Basin, Woodland) 

,3. Morion focus (Central Basin, Woodland) 

2. Red Ocher phase (Woodland?) 

1, Black Sand focus (Central Basin phase, Woodland pattern) 

The Black Sand appears to be the earliest culture, but there are slight indica- 
tions that the Red Ocher may have been contemporaneous. The picture is compli- 
cated still further by the fact that certain traits in Black Sand are found as a 
continuum in Hopewellian. .\t all events the four earliest cultures are considered 
as Woodland. Middle Mississippi and Hopewellian may have overlapped in time. 

The report on the crania gives detailed measurements and a summary for the 
material found at each site. The earliest Black Sand people were a long-headed type 
equated by Xeumann with Hooton's "pseudo-Australoids’’ from Pecos. The Red 
Ocher people were round-headed, the Hopewellians middle-headed, the IMiddle 
^Mississippi people were predominantly middle- and long-headed, and the Late 
Woodland people generally long-headed. .\s a whole the report on human remains 
is conservative to the point of inconclusiveness. 

Rediscoi'cri)ig Illinois is the first of a series of reports in Illinois archaeology. 
It is concise but not dogmatic in its analvsis. .-Vs the study of but a single county 
it does not presume to substitute the part for the whole. Co-workers await future 
reports with confidence in both content and conclusions. 

W. M. Krogm.^n 

Westerx Re-,erve L’nim'.rsity 
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Excavation of the Riana Ruin and Chama Valley Siin'ey. Frank C. Hibben. (Bul- 
letin, University of Xew Mexico, Anthropological Series, \’ol. 2, Xo. 1, 1937.) 

Although a number of the larger sites in the upper Rio Grande area have been 
previously excavated, Mr Hibben’s report is the first to record work in one of the 
smaller ruins. This will, without doubt, prove of considerable value in more clearh' 
defining conditions in a ruin which had not been subjected to disturbances by later 
occupations. 

In Part I. the author enumerates the various types of archaeological remains 
in the surrounding region, based on a preliminary aerial reconnaisance. 

Part II presents an account of the e.xcavation which has every appearance of 
having been carefully done and exactly recorded. An interesting feature described 
is a subterranean passage connecting a room in the living quarters with the kiva, 
an arrangement which has not hitherto been noted in this cultural area. There are, 
however, a few inaccuracies and inconsistencies to which attention should be 
directed as they are of primary import. 

On page 40, Santa Fe Black-on-white pottery is classed as an intrusive trade 
ware. This is contrary to the evidence secured from a collection of sherd material 
obtained at this site (Laboratory of Anthropology, 920) a few years previous to 
excavation, which shows too high a percentage of that type, when compared to 
that of the accompanying Wiyo Black -on-white, to be considered in such a light. 
Such a view is even more inconsistent when it is recalled that the Santa Fe type 
is known to have been earlier in line of development. The possibility of two oc- 
cupations appears to have been overlooked; all this would then tend to modify 
the statement that this ruin was a “pure'’ Wiyo site. 

In a description of Yugeuinge on page 11, the author is very plainly referring 
to a small 15th century site that lies 0.2 miles north of the large quadrangular ruin 
which properly bears that name. 

Of perhaps lesser importance is the repeated use of the terms flint and chert 
instead of chalcedony. The latter, being quarried in the immediate neighborhood, 
can be demonstrated to be the material most frequently employed. 

A number of inferences of doubtful worth might better have been omitted. 
Such a one is the statement, on page 35, concerning the application of blood to 
pottery before firing, for which no information is given to substantiate a belief 
that such a custom existed. 

Part III consists of a detailed study of the tree ring material by W. S. Stallings, 
Jr. In the table of dates on page 54, third line from the top, a date two centuries 
earlier than the others listed is incorrectly given. While checking this matter, the 
reviewer was informed that the author had not been furnished an opportunity to 
correct proof. An obvious lack of competent editing may be seen in several parts 
of the report. 

Aside from a few such defects this paper furnishes a great deal of new and im- 
portant information on a particular phase of Pueblo development in this region. 

, , H. P. Mera 

Labor.vtokv of .vnthkupolugy 
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Pleistocene Man in Minnesota: a Fossil Homo Sapiens. Albert Ernest Jenks. 
(xiii, 197 pp., 89 figs. S7.50. ^Minneapolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1936.) 

In an excellently executed volume Prof Albert Ernest Jenks has enriched the 
science of Phc'sical Anthropology by a careful and systematic study of the fossil 
remains of what he considers a Pleistocene human upon American soil. The skeleton 
is that of a female of about fifteen years of age and so far as the constituent parts 
are concerned, remarkably complete however worn in various degrees. Judging 
from its deeply settled position in enveloping silt, it is assumed that the young 
woman was drowned in glacial Lake Pelikan, Minnesota, immediately east of the 
Big Stone moraine of the Wisconsin glacier. 

In the present volume the find of the Minnesota "Man" is accounted for in the 
following sequence of treatment: Documentary Evidence, Pleistocene Geolog}-, 
the Skeleton as a Whole (pp. 1-47); Craniology (pp. 48-112); Appendicular Skele- 
ton (pp. 113-50); Accompanying Artifacts, etc. (pp. 161-69), and Conclusions, 
Appendix, Bibliography, and Index (pp. 170-97). 

The evaluation of the find rests on its apparent geological age and the so-called 
morphological primitiveness. Under specific circumstances both complexes are 
fundamentally associable provided that the time distance is sufficiently large and 
can be substantiated b>' factual evidence as in human phylogenetic history. The 
geological evidence seems to be well-established in the present case and, if taken 
at its face value, could well serve the purpose of geological identification. Yet those 
familiar with geological conditions, particularly in regions of geophysical instability, 
into which the present situation seems to fit, are aware of the trickeries played by 
them. The second complex, i.e. the morphological habitus of the find, even if it were 
associable with indisputable reliability of the geological background, would not 
derive much evidential proof from the latter. Except for a few definitely recognizable 
type expressions of morphological inferiority (primatoid, australoid, eskimoid, etc.), 
distinction and evaluation on the basis of morphological primitiveness lacks sys- 
tematic definiteness in the Western Hemisphere as compared with the Old World 
morphological standards spread over a vast period of phylogenetic development. 
With its long list of primitive characters, most of them definitely primitive in the 
sense of comparative morphology of the highest primate emancipation, Minnesota 
"Man” falls into the range of variation of recent Indian typology. This refers even 
to such strongly e.xpressed features as prognathy where the facial angle in ear-eye 
orientation attains 87°. The reviewer's findings in this metrical quantity upon unde- 
formed material from the Xorth Pacific Coast (Jesup Expedition) covers the values 
from 77°-8S° in the female crania. In alveolar prognathy however Minnesota Man 
presents an exceedingly low angle of 65° which brings it in close association with the 
Australians. The morphologically primitive “Aft'enrinne,’’ IMacalister’s orygmo- 
craspedoty, so well pronounced in the skull under discussion, occurred in the re- 
viewer’s above mentioned material in 3.1 percent in the females in contrast to 
1.5 percent in the males. The preservation of this feature as coupled with strong 
alveolar prognathy is doubtless a mark of primitive morphology. The significance 
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also of the protrusion of the superior occipital squama, in itself of primitive morphol- 
ogy, may in its evaluation be exceeded by the inial flexure in association with 
simple protrusion as it obtains, e.g., in the Punin and certain Eskimo crania. 

It would lengthen the review unduly to discuss in further detail the morpho- 
logical primitiveness in the various regions of the cranium and the other parts of 
the skeleton. Since, however, the condition of primitiveness in association with 
geological age is at issue, it seemed necessary- to point out at least by some characters 
their relative degree of significance. 

The problem of American human antiquity is replete with possibilities of identi- 
fication, but also with disappointing fallacies. Since in the final analysis it is the 
morphological type which is of decisive significance, the associated geological con- 
ditions are of somewhat lesser importance. In the case of Minnesota Man one does 
not seem to be prompted by the other, nor does the typological status of the find 
for the same reason seem to justify the establishment of a Pleistocene American 
Man. 

This criticism objectively arrived at after weighing the large array of carefully 
collected evidence is not meant to detract from the meritorious investigatory work 
of the author. Prof Jenks’ work is exemplary and may well serve as a model for 
similar studies in the science of Physical .Anthropology. 

Brl'XO Oetiekikg 

CoLUilBI.A UxiVEESITV 


MEXICO .AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Mitla: Tou'n of the Souls. Elsie Clews P.^rsoxs (xix, 590 pp., 51 pis., 11 figs., 3 

maps. $4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936.) 

In her preface Dr Parsons speaks of this analysis of the Zapotec village of Mitla 
as being primarily '‘concerned with acculturation, with what the Indian culture took 
from the Spanish” (pp. xii-xiii). In this endeavor Dr Parsons has done a good job, 
but the reviewer submits that she has too long a tradition of competent ethnographic 
work to do this only: rather is Mitla a richly textured and thorough ethnography. 
.A review is perhaps not the place to argue the merits of acculturation versus 
ethnography, but in the same paragraph Dr Parsons, after pointing out that the 
social product of Spanish-Indian contacts in Mexico is a new and changing blend, 
remarks that: ‘'Nevertheless, ethnological interest may, in fact must, center on 
certain points or phases of change.” Does not the heart of the problem lie in these 
words? If, as is common today, we deny complete stability to culture and minimize 
local invention in favor of external influences, is not every ethnography but a fixed 
point in a process of acculturation? .At certain times and places the process of change 
and blend may be accelerated and dramatized by the meeting of highly contrasted 
cultures. Such is the case in Mexico and probably in all Latin .America, where 
blending has occurred rather than the shock and disintegration or extinction more 
characteristic of our North .American e.xperiences. In such a situation processes 
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become accented and he must indeed be in a methodological strait-jacket who does 
not find it necessary to give more attention to processual phenomena than is 
customary in a picture either of more stable relatively untouched native com- 
munities or of a dying Indian culture of Xorth America. 

In point of method, Dr Parson's interest in acculturation takes very nearly the 
form of Spier’s dynamic approach (if I have correctly understood the latter). To a 
large degree process or mechanism dominates Dr Parson's viewpoint throughout, 
although she has well recognized the elementary but often overlooked fact that 
description and comparison precede understanding of process. Consequently Mitla 
is comprehensive in its text and elaborately footnoted with comparative data. The 
latter are usually objectively presented, leaving the reader to draw what conclu- 
sions he will. 

Mitla is of unusual interest in the Mexican field for several reasons. It is the 
first Mexican ethnography by a field worker thoroughly experienced in other areas, 
particularly the Southwest. This background has incidentally contributed penetrat- 
ing insights into the functioning of many a seemingly elaborate Mexican institution 
and will do much to place the Pueblo cultures in an understandable relation with 
Mexico. It is, moreover, ethnography done as it should be, in leisurely fashion over 
several years with several visits. -A.s a consequence, as far as I can judge from a ten- 
day visit to Mitla under Dr Parson’s tutelage, she has reproduced the flavor and 
tempo of life in this unique and kindly village of farmers and traders with fidelity 
and sympathy. The 92 page chapter on ‘'Town Gossip" is as unusual as it is il- 
luminating. Finally, she has not shirked the onerous problem of Indian versus 
Spanish origins. She has made meticulous distinctions in a final chapter which is 
fraught with suggestion for workers in every field where culture is rapidly changing 
under external stimulus and most particularly for students of Mexico. In her con- 
cluding pages is presented a valuable summary reconstruction of Zapotec culture. 

Dr Parsons is to be congratulated upon a work which will enhance her already 
enviable reputation, the University of Chicago upon adding to its valuable series 
of monographs on Mexico. 

R.xlph L. Be.vls 

Uxi\ERSITy OF C.VLlFoRXI\ .iT L(JS .VnGELES 

Xueva Coronica y Bucii Gobicnw (Codex Peruvien Illiistre). Fei.ipe Gi'.vm.vX 
Poil.\ DE Av.al.v. (Travaux et Memoires, Institut d’Ethnologie, Xo. 23. xxviii, 
1179 pp. 250 fr. Paris, 19.36 ) 

The Institut d'Ethnologie of Paris has reproduced in facsimile the original 
manuscript, including the black and white drawings of the Peruvian mestizo, Poma 
de -\yala. The manuscript contains about 1179 pages and innumerable drawings 
many of which contribute nothing at all to the history of Peru but others of which 
are of great importance. It is dated as about 1613. 

The original manuscript is in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. Its importance 
was announced in 1908 by Richard Pietschmann, who published several articles 
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about it, and other notes and comments have followed. Some of the most important 
illustrations from the ethnological point of view have been reproduced by Gosta 
Montell and by Philip Ainsworth ISleans.^ 

In 1922 !Mr Means examined the original manuscript and later published an 
article Some Comments on the Inedited Manuscript of Foma de Ayala.- In this article 
he evaluates the manuscript as an historical and ethnological document. Although 
its rating in history is not high, the ethnological commentary and illustrative detail 
is extremely useful. The comments made by Means in 1923 are of greater significance 
toda> with the facsimile of the manuscript available. 

In the drawings of Poma de Ayala are many interesting scenes and depictions 
of the life of the times. The type of plow and its use are illustrated. Hunting and 
fighting scenes indicate the use of bolas, nets, clubs, shields, knives, and other 
weapons and tools. A long series of pictures of the Incas, their wives, and their 
leading warriors furnishes important information on the costumes used by males 
and females as well as class differentiation in costumes. Montell has already utilized 
some of the leads on spinning and weaving technique as well as the costume in- 
formation. L. Leland Locke has written an article The Ancient Feruvia)i Abacus 
commenting on the drawings of quipus and a calculating device.^ Other drawings 
furnish information on the treatment of mummies, burials, and burying places. 
Close examination of the pictures and translation of the bilingual text will un- 
doubtedly prove of great benefit to the Peruvian scholars. 

Much of the book is devoted to religious themes which pertain to the life of 
Christ and the rise of the church, and stUl another section relates incidents and il- 
lustrates activities of the Colonial period of Peru. In all, however, the reproduction 
of this manuscript provides a rich source of new material for ethnologist and 
historian. 

Wendell C. Bennett 

.-\meric.vn Museum of N.utur.vl History 


Archaeological Researches i)i the Department of La Candelaria {Prov. Salta Argentina) . 

Stic Rvden. (Ethnologiska Studier, 3, pp. 5-329, 150 figs. Goteborg, 1936.) 

Stig Rydcn reports on the results of his archaeological research during 1932 in 
the Department of Candelaria of the Argentine Province of Salta. His work con- 
sisted of the examination of a large number of sites rather than any intensive excava- 
tions. Because of the fragments of pottery everywhere, Candelaria appears ex- 
tremely rich archaeologically speaking but evidences for stratigraphy are lacking. 
The collections from Candelaria are all more or less of the same character and 
typically comprise clay vessels, stone mortars and pestles, grooved axes and adzes, 
and shell beads. Occasionally one finds clay pipes, figurines, bone objects, or a piece 

‘ Drew and Ornamer.ts in Ancient Peru (Goteborg, 1926); Ancient Ch'ihzations of the A ndes 
(Xcw York, 1931). 

- -American .Anthropologist, VoL 25, pp. 397-405, 1923. 

’ Scripta Mathematica, September, 1932, pp. 37-43. 
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of uronze. It remains uncertain who were the agricultural people responsible for 
Candelaria culture but Ryden believes them earlier than the Diaguitans or the 
Incas. 

Ryden's work was instigated by Alfred Metraux and aided by the late Baron 
Erland Xordenskiold whose influence it shows. After a well-written introduction, 
there follow running descriptions of sites, interspersed with pleasant comments on 
the country and frequent discussions of distributions and technology. A longer 
section deals rather meticulously with the various artifacts. Good illustrations in- 
clude a colored plate. There is little doubt but that this work will prove extremely 
useful to those working in the general field of South American archaeology as well 
as to specialists on the Argentine. 

Cornelius Osgood 

Y.^le Uxi\-ersity 

Ethnological Studies 1, 2, 3. \Y.\lter K.xuderx (ed). (Goteborg: Goteborgs Museum, 

1935, 1936.) 

This new publication of the Goteborgs Etnografiska Museum, edited by its 
Director, Dr lYalter Kaudern, is in the format, and of the typographical excellence 
of Xordenskidld's Comparative Ethnographical Studies, and may be considered a 
continuance of these. Unlike the latter, however, each issue contains several articles 
which may be entirely unrelated and by different authors; it contains studies on 
regions other than South America, and is to appear once or twice a year. Three 
parts have appeared to date: Xo. 1 in 1935, Xos. 2 and 3 in 1936. Naturally, because 
of this Museum’s special interests, the majority of the articles that have appeared 
to date are concerned with South .\merica, and the present review includes only 
these. Seven of the ten articles are upon this region; the other three are two by 
Kaudern on Celebes and one by Santesson on arrow-poisons in Burma and Yunnan. 
Seven of the ten are in English, three in German. 

The largest and most important article is that by Stig Ryden, Archaeological 
Researches in the Department of La Candelaria {Province of Salta, Argentina) in 
Part 3, pp. 5-329, with 150 illustrations. It is an excellent monograph, quite in 
the Xordenskioldian tradition, showing wide acquaintance with the literature and 
early sources for the region, and with the archaeology of other parts of America. 
It is a thorough study of a little-known region, and a very important contribution. 
La Candelaria is in the southeastern portion of Salta on the border of the Gran 
Chaco and the Andean foothills, east of the Calchaqui-Diaguite region. It is very 
rich in archaeological remains. Ylany sites were excavated and reported on in de- 
tail, and other collections made in the same region were studied. The finds resemble 
most those from Pampa Grande reported by Ambrosetti. The dependence on maize 
places the area in the Peruvian culture sphere, closely related to Diaguite, but older 
than the Diaguite of the horizon of Inca influence. The people were probably not 
the Guarani, as has been suggested. The closing chapters refer to modern pottery- 
making and moilern grain-storage houses, and there is an appendix on the skeletal 
remains and a large bibliography. 
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Another archaeological article is that by Henry Wassen, An Archaeological 
Sti.Jy in the Western Colombian Cordillera (Part 2, pp. 30-67). Though a smaller 
report on less extensive rvork, the excavations and the objects secured are carefuUv 
described, but no important conclusions suggested. The region is between Buena- 
ventura and Buga in the tierra lemplada of the Valle del Cauca. The graves here are 
mainly deep shafts with a chamber at the bottom; some over six meters deep were 
found and there are reports of others up to seventeen meters. Their makers prob- 
ably belonged to the Oorron or Timba tribe. 

Ethnological studies include a short article on Skalpiening hei den Tobaindianern 
by Stig Ryden (Part 1, pp. 26-34) and Notes on Southern Groups of the Chocu Indians 
in Colombia by Henry Wassen (Part 1, pp. 35-182). The latter is not presented as 
a complete monograph, since Wassen spent only a short time with two Choco 
groups, but the information is valuable and well presented, with the important 
comparative studies, references to early sources, and conclusions that we expect 
from the Xordenskiold school. The Choc6 were apparently originally a fluvatile, 
not a maritime people; their closest connections were probably with the now 
extinct Wuzo and Panche who were the enemies of the highland Chibcha, and prob- 
ably themselves of lowland culture. The Choco show many elements in common 
with the tribes of northwestern Amazonia as opposed to the peoples of the high- 
lands. 

Wassen devotes considerable space to the question of arrow- and fish-poisons, 
especially to pacuru, a cardiac poison very different from curare. Further data on 
the same subject are given by C. G. Santesson in Pfeil- und Fischgift aus Koliimbien 
und Ekuador (Part 2, pp. 15-29). These gave rise to two other articles, Arro-vo-poisons 
and Narcotics in Western Amazonas (.4 Reply to Dr. H. IFumch), by Rafael Karsten 
(Part 2, pp. 68-77), and Some Observations on South American Arrou'-poisons and 
Narcotics (.4 Rejoinder to Professor Rafael Karsten) by C. G. Santesson and Henry 
Wassen (Part 3, pp. 330-58). The discussions are acrimonious, controversial, and 
polemic, and seem to me to be out of place in a scientific series; the points at issue 
are trivial compared with the amount of space devoted to them. 

The translations from Swedish, at least those into English, are very well done, 
errors in orthography and faults in syntax few and excusable. 

J. .A.LDEX M.vsox 

University of Pennsylvaxi.a ilusEUM 


Suriname Folk-Lore. Melville Hekskovits .and Fr.yxces S. Heeskovits. (Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to .-Xnthropology, \'ol. 27. xx, 766 pp., 27 pis., 
7 figs. S5.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937.) 

This voluminous work chiefly of two American scientists, husband and wife, 
mentions that the fieldwork from which the material in this volume derives was 
carried on in Dutch Guiana during the summers of 1928 and 1929. The book which 
is dedicated to Franz Boas, is, except for the Bush-Negro proverbs and songs, con- 
cerned with the Negroes of the city of Paramaribo, where the greatest portion of 
the ethnological information and the tales were gathered. Both field trips, made 
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under the auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences and of Xorthwestern University, were made possible by the generous 
support of Dr Elsie Clevs Parsons, who gave the initial indication of Suriname as 
a fruitful area for research into African survivals in the X'ew World. The authors 
express their deep appreciation to Dr Parsons, as well as to Professor Boas; to the 
latter for the endorsement of the Suriname project and counsel on method, and for 
much more, above all for the inspiration of his work. 

The general impression which the book gives is one of astonishment and of 
admiration; the work is of great interest to all ethnologists and specially for stu- 
dents of the culture of the American Xegro. We see in the •'References'' at the 
end of the book that Dr Herskovits has already described the Social Organization of 
the Bush Xegroes (Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists, Xew 
York, 1928) and that he and his wife wrote on religious belief and tales in Dahomey 
and Ashanti in Africa, countries which they visited in order to be able to undertake 
the publication of this work on Suriname. They had the experience, the ability, and 
the knowledge to perform what they have done. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I contains notes on the culture of 
the Paramaribo Xegroes; Part II, Stories, Riddles, Proverbs, and Dreams. Part 
III, l^Iusic, is subdivided into a General Statement, iMusicological Analysis, Ethno- 
logical Evaluation, Musical Instruments, Xotes on the Recording of Songs, Bush- 
Xegro Songs, Town Xegro Songs, and Songs from Haiti. Dr Kolinsky gave extreme 
care to his excellent musicological studies, which took some years in preparation. 

I presume that much that has been found by the authors was unknown to 
scientists and for the most part unknown to other civilized inhabitants of Suri- 
name, the missionaries included. The researches of the authors bear the mark of 
real discoveries about the soul and the mind of the Black Man. Is this possible, 
people may ask, after seventy-five years of Christianization? Indeed, so it is, and 
this book gives the real situation. 

The Xetherlands State, and its interesting section, the country of Suriname, 
are much indebted for what has been wrought by American science, diligence, and 
knowledge, and for all the excellent work which the authors have done. 

L. C. V.VX P..\XIIUYS 

The H.xgue, Xethekl.axds 


AFRICA 

Baluba et Baluhaises dii Katanga. Eduuxd X'erhulpex. (5,34 pp. 150 fr. Anvers, 
Belgium: L'Avenir Beige, 1936) 

Bahiha et Baluhaises is a study of the whole aggregate of Luba-speaking peoples 
now inhabiting the Katanga province of the Belgian Congo, together with notes on 
a number of the kindred peoples living to the northeast of the district towards the 
shores of Lake Tanganc ika, or on its eastern and southern boundaries (X.E., and 
X.W. Rhodesia respectively). The book thus covers a wider field than P. Colle's 
work on the Baluba, which is mainly concerned with the eastern group of these 
Congo tribes (Luba-Hemba in his terminology). \’erhulpen's study is based on an 
exhaustive survey of the existing material on the area with the addition of notes 
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collected on the spot by the author, who was himself an administrative officer in 
this region for some years. It is thus a very valuable contribution to the series of 
studies of the Central Bantu peoples now being published under the direction of 
the Universite Coloniale de Beige in collaboration with the Museum at Teiwueren 
near Brussels. 

One of the author's objects is to provide a sort of handbook for Government 
officials now administering the territory under a policy which resembles that 
known in British colonies as Indirect Rule. Some of the copious genealogies and 
lists of titles of chiefs of the different tribes will in fact be of value chiefly to of- 
ficers with this special interest. But as a contribution to the history of Central 
Africa the book raises wider issues. It sketches the probable movements of peoples 
through this part of the Congo from the days of the Broken Hill man and his con- 
temporaries to those of the Bushmen and the different Bantu invaders from the 
earliest times down to the end of the 19th century. Verhulpen's special problem is, 
of course, to trace the origins of the present Katanga population which he believes 
to have resulted from successive invasions from the north, first by a patrilineal 
group with affinities to the present Basonge, and next by the ancestors of the ma- 
trilineal Babui. These different Luba-speaking peoples he believes to have been 
united under strong military rulers to form two empires, the first broken up by the 
second in about 1585. The evidence for these historical reconstructions consists 
largely of native traditions as to tribal origins together with genealogies of dif- 
ferent chiefs, by which the dates of probable historical events are fixed, often to 
the nearest ten years. The author also discusses certain linguistic features, par- 
ticularly the use of the noun prefix, which he considers diagnostic of different 
ethnic groups, and looks for the presence or absence of two or three cultural traits 
such as patrilineal or matrilineal organization or the attitude to the Supreme 
Being and the Land Spirits, which he uses as a further means of classifying the dif- 
ferent tribes and sub-tribes now loosely united under the title "Luba.’’ 

It must be confessed at once that though X'erhulpen's h\'potheses are sug- 
gestive and his main contention that these Luba-speaking peoples came in suc- 
cessive waves from the north is convincing, yet some of the evidence he gives us 
for his more detailed reconstruction of migrations in this area is often rather thin. 
It is difficult to be clear from the text where the author is giving native traditions 
of origin collected by himself or statements taken from other writers, nor does he 
indicate the distribution of any such traditions over a given area or the t\-pe of 
informant questioned. It is almost impossible, too, to assess the historical value 
of tales of migration or lists of chiefs’ titles without more social context than the 
book gives. This fact seems to me to be of particular importance when dealing with 
the history of immigrant tribes who have built up kingdoms by military conquest. 
Working in a contiguous area with many cultural similarities (the territory of the 
Babemba of Xortheastern Rhodesia classed by Verhulpen among the "Lubaised" 
peoples) I found that variations in the legend of origin and the detailed traditions 
of occupation of the country were often of the utmost significance as bases for 
claims of the conquering groups to own land, rights over economic resources, cere- 
monial privilege, and spiritual powers. The same was also true of the small sub- 
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divisions of the kindred Eaushi and Baunga now inhabiting islands in Lake Bang- 
weolu. Nor do I believe that the genealogies of chiefs can be used to date events 
in an area such as this without a rather intensive first-hand study in the tribe con- 
cerned. \’erhulpen gives a table of seventeen paramount chiefs of the Babemba, 
presumably collected from Congo natives, whereas the seven different versions I 
noted in the Bemba country itself varied from twenty-seven to thirty-one names 
all differing in important particulars from that used as a basis of calculation in 
this work. I believe in fact that a history as complex as that of Central Africa can 
only be built up gradually by means of intensive studies of contiguous areas, if 
indeed it can be reconstructed in a scientific manner at all. \'erhulpen's inter- 
esting analysis of the previous theories of migration in this area seem only to add 
further evidence that the time is not ripe for such large scale reconstructions as he 
has undertaken in this work, for previous authors working with much the same 
material, have placed the origin of the Baluba alternatively in South Africa, 
Uganda, and the Lake Chad region. 

It is unfortunate, too, that in reckoning the presence or absence of certain cul- 
tural traits as signs of tribal affinity the author should not have given us more 
exact definitions. The distribution of matrilineal and patrilineal peoples in Central 
Africa, and in particular of matrilocal and patrilocal marriage, is exceedingly inter- 
esting from a comparative point of view. But if we are to use this information to 
classify the peoples of the Belgian Congo these traits will have to be defined far 
more exactly. Such statements as: “Une assez grande liberte de femme” will not 
help us. Nor in an area where so much has been written on the attitude of Bantu 
peoples to the High Cod is it sufficiently e.xact to say of a people; ‘‘L’etre supreme 
est connu a peu pres de la meme fafon pour le plupart de ces peuples.” The fact 
is that for many tribes in the Congo the existing material is insufficient to allow 
of a more accurate analysis. 

In spite of these caveats readers will be grateful to \'erhulpen for his enter- 
prise, and the industry with which he has mustered the existing information on the 
area, as well as for some new material on the ceremonial aspect of chieftainship in 
the Congo, its insignia, mortuary ritual, and the hereditary officials connected with 
the court. His account of the relationship between local ancestral deities and indi- 
viduals believed to be possessed by the latter (\’idie) throws new light on one or 
two characteristic features of Central Bantu religion. The linguistic tables com- 
paring the different forms used in Luba and the kindred dialects will be of great 
interest to .African specialists, and the tribal map of the whole area I have found 
invaluable. A. I. Rich.xris 

Loxdox Sciiooi, Ilf Eroxoiiics 

Reaction to Conquest. Aloxrc.x Hunter, (xx, 582 pp., 28 pis., 4 maps. $10.00. Lon- 
don: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford L'ni- 

versity Press, 1936.) 

The Pondo (.\ma-Alpondo), a group of the Xosa Kafirs of southeastern Africa, 
inhabiting the coast land stretching away northeast from East London, were the 
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last of the tribes of the Cape Province to lose their independence (having come 
under Colonial administration in 1894). They number about 260,000, most of 
whom are agriculturists (with the plough as the successor of the digging-stick and 
the hoe) and cattle-breeders in a native reser\-e, while a proportion of them get 
their living in the local towns, or by working on farms as laborers. These three 
categories have all been carefully studied by Dr Hunter, but the greater part of 
her book she devotes to native life in the reserve. She took up this work of hers 
with especially great qualifications, being herself the daughter of a South .\frican 
missionarr- and speaking the Xosa language, besides which there is also her scien- 
tific training. .\nd, accordingly, an exxellent work has been the result. 

Her book, it seems to me, is first and foremost of sociological importance, but 
here I nevertheless propose to regard it from an exclusively ethnographical point 
of view. Even the ethnologist will find a great deal to learn from the book, in which 
the author has preserved what there still is left of the old culture that is now 
rapidly vanishing in spite of some ninety percent of the Pondo being said still to 
be pagans. Her description of life in the reserve is in certain departments so de- 
tailed and systematic that few monographs on .African peoples will be found to 
equal it. This work will no doubt before very long become a classic. The only sec- 
tion that has been rather scantily dealt with — and here is where the ethnographer’s 
point of view comes in — refers to certain aspects of the ancient material culture. 
Even though hunting and fishing may have lost their old importance, it would 
have been valuable to have obtained exact information as to the types of traps, 
fish spears, etc., that are still in use. The same may be said of the ancient type of 
hut — nowadays only occurring in the form of temporary shelters — the blacksmith’s 
bellows, the sewing "needle,” the penis sheath, and the “sacrificial spear’’ used 
for ritual killing. Is the latter a specific type of spear? .And, is the rare shell, iyila, 
that the coast Pondo trade with the Xosa (p. 134) a plate from the Conus shell, or 
not? (This is an interesting point for the study of the distribution in South .Africa 
of this shell ornament.) .As a contribution to our knowledge of water burial in .Africa 
it would be of further interest to learn something more as regards the burial of a 
certain chief at the bottom of a certain pool (p. 260). There presents itself also the 
question whether any specific significance attaches to color, in cases where this is 
given, in regard to animals and the like that are sacrificed (black bull sacrificed, 
p. 2,S2 ; black beast for rain magic, p. 80; black sheep, pp. 77,297 ; white goat, p. 331). 
It is interesting to learn that mutilation of the little finger still exists; Dr Hunter 
gives instances (pp. 264, 538) in valuable supplementation of earlier data as re- 
gards the occurrence of this custom in South Africa (cf. S. Lagercrantz' paper on 
finger mutilation in .Africa, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic, 1935). 

To the bibliographv I would add Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kajfcrn (Berlin 
1889). 

In making the above brief reflections I by no means wish to detract from the 
value of Dr Hunter’s brilliant researches. I am fully alive to the fact that her book 
has run into such bulk that it could not very well have been made any larger in a 
single volume. Besides which she has not yet, by far, published all her material. 
May I be pardoned if I express a wish that at some time she may have the oppor- 
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tunity of working up her material also ethnologically. of giving a more detailed 
description — preferably accompanied by illustrations — of such material culture 
elements as those I have indicated above, and then, if possible, of coordinating 
both these elements and certain of the more important and typical details of the 
spiritual culture with the cultures of the neighboring tribes and peoples. Infor- 
mation as to Hottentot influence, if any, among the Pondo would also be welcomed. 

Lack of space forbids me to enter more fully into Dr Hunter’s book. In con- 
clusion I will again emphasize that not only sociologists and native administrators, 
but also ethnologists, have every reason for being grateful to the author for her 
book, while their thanks are also due to the International Institute and the Car- 
negie Corporation, the institutions that have enabled her to carry out this ex- 
emplary piece of research. 

Gerh.vrd Lixdblom 

Stviens ExnxoGRvnsKi Museum, .Stockholm: 

Black and White in East Africa. Rich.ved G. Thurnw.vi-D. (xxii, 419 pp., 16 pis. 
21s. London: George Routledge and Sons, 1935.) 

Die Clidyi-Eiec in Togo. Ziige aiis ihrcm Gcsellshaftslcbcn. Diedrich Westerm.anx. 
(Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an der Universitat Ber- 
lin, Beiband zum Jahrg. 38. viii, 332 pp. Berlin; Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1935 ) 

The .Social System of the Zulus. Eileex Jen'sen' Krige. (xix, 420 pp. $9.50. New 
York: Longmans-Green Company, 1936.) 

The first of these books deals with the changing life of the East .African, and 
represents an initial attempt to obtain a comprehensive picture of East .African 
culture in terms of the outer forces that impinge upon it. The data were gathered 
by Professor and Mrs Thurnwald in 1930-31, during an extensive field survey of 
the peoples who inhabit what may roughly be described as the region about Lakes 
Victoria and Xyassa. No claim to exhaustive treatment of any one of the numer- 
ous cultures visited is put forward by the authors, who felt they could obtain the 
best results if they sampled widely and supplemented their observations with ex- 
cerpts from "district books" — apparently accounts of native customs set down by 
District Commissioners from time to time — and with replies to questionnaires sub- 
mitted to officials, missionaries, and traders. 

-After an introductory chapter, in which the need for a '‘realistic" approach to 
the problem is emphasized, the political scene is considered. .As might be expected 
from so seasoned an ethnological campaigner as Professor Thurnwald, the back- 
ground out of which the results of contact developed, both native and European, 
is carefully set forth; that of the an-Iramba, indeed, being a document of the first 
order of significance, though the remaining tribes are treated with somewhat more 
brevity. The second chapter is complementary to the first, discussing the present 
administrative status in the light of earlier conflitions that obtained, and asses- 
sing the results of the various methods of European rule that are found today. 
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This is followed by consideration of economic conditions, both aboriginal and pres- 
ent-day. 

The discussion of the changes in family life and in the status of women is an 
abstract in extenso of iNIr Thurnwald’s volume Die scinearze Frau ini Wandel 
Afrikas which is welcome in this English form. It treats of the essentially feminine 
aspects of the native cultures visited; the motivations behind marriage customs, 
the position of women in the native family, and the changes in their life effected 
by contemporary forces are discussed with great effectiveness. Chapters on changes 
in religion, in the techniques and forms of education, in the nature of Asiatic in- 
fluences brought to bear, and, finally, in "the African mind” bring the book to a 
close. In the first two of these chapters, the effects of the mission and European 
school are discussed; the chapter on Asiatics in East Africa — which is all too short — 
considers an aspect of culture contact that no one of the growing number of those 
who have attempted to assess cultural change in this area have more than men- 
tioned. The final chapter consists mainly of a series of documents — compositions 
of school-boys, songs, and the life-stories of three individuals — that illustrate the 
author’s statements regarding the effect on these natives of contact with European 
patterns of life. 

To an American anthropologist, however, despite the good points that derive 
from its breadth of attack and the vast field experience of its author, the book has 
grave shortcomings. Should a study, designated as scientific, be so ready with 
prescriptions? Can research be objective when the bias in favor of the "civilized” 
as against the "savage” is as patent as in this book? These questions can only be 
raised; certainl.v the biases of the author are made amply evident, and can be dis- 
counted. The first point, however, leaves one somewhat uneasy, as, for instance, 
where praise is lavished on the Jeanes Schools, which are dedicated to a type of 
education with which this country has had anything but a happy experience. One 
becomes increasingly restive, moreover, at the lengths to which Professor Thurn- 
wald goes in his care to offend no one — in the elaborateness with which he apolo- 
gizes in advance for the unpalatable assertion that somehow almost never even- 
tuates (cf. pp. 116, 216). "Ethnocentricity” is, indeed, an unfortunate trait of 
human beings; it is doubly unfortunate when it invades the thinking of one who 
professes a science that is dedicated to the study of human tradition with as little 
of the ethnocentric point of view as may humanly be possible. 

Professor Westermann, in his contribution, continues the series of excellent 
expositions of Southeastern Togoland culture based on the texts and other informa- 
tion of the Glidyi Ewe native named Bonifatius Foli. His memoir is dedicated to a 
discussion of the social life of this group, who because of their geographical posi- 
tion are somewhat more influenced by Dahomean culture than they are by Gold 
Coast custom. Utilizing both translated text and ethnographic statement for which 
no text materials are provided, early life and adolescence, modes of marriage, inner 
organization of the family, and types of funerals are first described. Following this 
is a discussion of social organization in the strict sense of the term, wherein is con- 
tained one of the few detailed statements of a system of relationship terminology 
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from any West African tribe. The book ends with a description of the organization 
of the native state, and something of the legal system under which these folk lived 
before European control. 

The presentation of the data is made more complete by means of running ref- 
erences in the text to correspondences in custom to the cultures of nearby folk. 
These are such as to indicate that in this aboriginal meeting-ground of two dif- 
ferent cultures we have a group which represents one of the few available examples 
of acculturation on the primitive level. Thus, for example, it is of great interest to 
find that the Glidyi Ewe have the Gold Coast system of day-names, but that their 
system of relationship terminology is that of Dahomey. The discussion of age-classes 
points suggestions for further research; they are not, as a general rule, present in 
this area of West Africa, and one wonders whether the groups so designated by 
Professor Westermann are not perhaps non-institutionalized groupings of boys and 
girls of about the same age who, as in Dahomecy tend to live by themselves in 
an informal group that loses its identity when circumcision or marriage mark the 
attainment of the status of manhood or womanhood. 

The Social System of the Zulus represents an attempt on the part of its author 
to present the scattered information that exists on these folk, supplementing her 
materials with data obtained from Zulus with whom she herself worked. As might 
be expected, the outstanding contributions are in those aspects of Zulu culture con- 
cerning which the author either gathered the data, or directed its acquisition. The 
section on behavior patterns, found in the chapter which treats of the kinship 
system and social organization, is one such contribution, while the analysis of how 
important, in this extreme patrilineal culture, are the attitudes of a person toward 
his maternal relatives is similarly of real usefulness to students not only of African 
custom but, since this is a point too often overlooked when dealing with any uni- 
linear culture, to those concerned with obtaining an understanding of the realities 
of social organization anywhere. Of a similar living quality and value are the dis- 
cussions of the transition of boys and girls from childhood to adulthood, and of 
marriage. 

The book is introduced by a chapter on the history of the Zulu people, which, 
with the aid of maps, traces their earlier migrations in perhaps too great detail 
for any but the specialist in Zulu life — and this to little purpose, since such a 
specialist can obtain his information from Bryant, on whom Airs Krige so largely 
draws. The book continues in conventional pattern — social organization, the life 
cycle of the individual, inheritance and other aspects of the economic system, the 
political alignments that obtained and the famous Zulu military organization, re- 
ligion, medicine, magic, aesthetics, and folklore. These latter sections tend to be 
sketchy; it is obvious where Airs Krige 's real interests lie. Yet as a whole the study 
is a good one, and should take its place beside the other works of high quality we 
are coming to expect from the anthropologists of South Africa. 

AIei.ville J. Hekskoviis 

XoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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OCEANIA AND ASIA 

We, The Tikopia. Raymontd Firth, (xxv, 605 pp., 25 pis., 5 figs., 2 maps. S6.00. 

New York: American Book Company, 1937.) 

This book is the first of a series on the culture of Tikopia. It is to be followed 
by Ra)ik and Religion in Tikopia, probably The History and Traditions of Tikopia, 
and possibly more. The series, by a colleague and former student of Malinowski, 
promises to resemble Malinowski's works on the Trobriands in bulk and largely 
in range of interest. This first volume has the familiar preface by Malinowski, 
with telling jibes at recent works by British and American anthropologists not of 
the congregation. But this preface is unusual in being only five pages long; as if to 
say that good wine needs only a little bush. 

Rivers, in The History of Melanesian Society, made Tikopia the best known, at 
least by name, among islands of Polynesian culture lying within the geographical 
bounds of Melanesia. Dr Firth rarely refers to Rivers’ work, e.xplaining in the 
introduction (p. x.xiv) that 

Rivers himself was there for only a single day and nearly the whole of his account, as he him- 
self stresses, was derived from John Maresere, a native of Uvea who had lived for twenty years 
on the island . . . , Hence the account is inaccurate in a great many details of custom and 
language. 

Firth spent a full t'ear on Tikopia. His factual data must supersede those of Rivers. 

Clearly this beautifully dressed volume is aimed, like so many British publica- 
tions in anthropology, at general circulation. To this end the functionalist plan of 
centering a book, about one aspect of culture has a great advantage. Scientifically, 
too, much of it is illuminating. Yet some points presented at length are too obvious 
to need more than passing mention among anthropologists, while a few seem quite 
irrelevant. On this point Malinowski appears to feel the need of a defense. He 
says in his preface (p. xi) : “The stories, anecdotes and incidents so abundantly 
given by the author are not one line too long; they impart the true scientific char- 
acter to the book ’’ While it is rash to deny possible scientific import to any detail, 
occasional bits of autobiography and landscape painting, though they make good 
reading in themselves, are not shown to have a bearing on kinship in Tikopia. 
However, none of this lyricism pervades the discussion of kinship itself, so no harm 
is done to science 

By its Polynesian subject matter. Firth’s work invites comparison with the 
publications of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu. The author charges 
(p. 579, footnote) that man\- of these publications "give only the skeleton of the 
kinship structure of the community studied ’’ Here he is on his own ground. Most 
regions of Polvnesia have been poorly described in this respect, and no account yet 
published comes up to this work on Tikopia. But for one thing, few Polynesian 
islands have kept enough of the native culture to yield a picture like this. On the 
other hand, there is every probability that Firth’s account, even when completed, 
will be weak where Bishop Museum publications are strong: notably in material 
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culture. In short, the comparison comes down to a special case of the issue between 
ethnology and (in the functionalist sense) social anthropology. 

Yet at several points Firth betrays a rapprochement between the two oflicially 
hostile points of view. He gives much more comparative material than has been 
usual among functionalists. He occasionally ventures such sentences as these: "The 
distribution of this word is an indication of the Polynesian-Melanesian relationship 
in this area of the Pacidc” (p. 76, footnote), and ‘’This phenomenon appears to be 
characteristic of western Polynesia only, and its presence suggests possible iMelane- 
sian contacts'’ (p. 586). These are only side-lights. But one of the fundamental 
points, a theory of incest prohibitions, shows the same tendency. Two brief quota- 
tions cannot present it fairly, but can at least suggest its nature: 

The widespread occurrence of the incest prohibition simply goes to show that the constitution 
of the individual family, and the personal needs of its members for a wider support and co- 
operation than the family itself affords, render it difficult as a rule for close consanguinity and 
affinity to coincide (p. 343) . . . , The "horror of incest’’ then falls into place as one of those 
supernatural sanctions, the aura of which gives weight to so manv useful social attitudes 
(p. 340J. 

In so far as unreasoned abhorrence, rather than consideration of the effects 
on the kinship complex, is admitted as the motive behind avoidance of incest in 
everyday life, this explanation of incest bans in terms of effects on the kinship 
complex becomes a theory of origin rather than of function. This comment, which 
the reviewer owes to Dr Ernest Beaglehole, by no means denies the inductive basis 
nor the possible validity of the theory. It mereh' points out that it is a theory of a 
kind which functionalists are not supposed to permit themselves. 

Consideration of historical process also prompts the suggestion (pp. 370-71) of 
a new term for kinship groups of a kind prevalent in Polynesia and in some other 
areas: groups organized on the basis of "unilateral recognition of common descent,” 
but not dependent on exogamy or totemism. .After criticizing some other terms, as 
"joint family” and "lineage,” Firth says: 

.4s a rule by historical tradition, and presumably in actual social process, they have arisen 
through the branching and re branching of the fumiU structure, acquiring greater autonomy 
and independence the further they move away from the parent stem .... One term which 
might be employed to characterize such kinship groups is “ramage” .... This term has the 
advantage of suggesting immediately by its etymology the branching process by which these 
group.s attain indie iduality and yet keep their connection w ith the parent stem. 

\\ ithout ciuestiiming the soundness of this historical analysis, it may be pointed 
out that functionally this term is only appropriate where the “ramage” acts as a 
division of a larger unit. In some cultures — within Polynesia, Futuna and Uvea 
at least — the "ramage” or "lineage” is the largest functioning kinship unit. The 
parent stem may be traceable through genealogies, which confer prestige but func- 
tion overt!}' onlv when a chielly title falls vacant and closely related candidates 
for the succession are lacking. Relationship between two “ramages” is overtly recog- 
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nized only in the rare and specialized exercise of the vasu privilege. Otherwise the 
larger functioning units are territorial-political, organized without regard to kin- 
ship except for succession to the title of their chiefs. In such cases "lineage," despite 
its admitted disadvantages, remains the more appropriate term for the kinship 
group. 

We have here, then, a functionalist with a weakness for history; or will it prove 
his strength? It is to be hoped that the volume on History and Traditions will de- 
velop the author's position in this respect. 

What fault-finding there is here touches only the edges of Firth's work. It refers 
to what seems, from another point of view, a regrettable omission in scope; to occa- 
sional ornament, unnecessary from a grimly scientific point of view; and to in- 
cursions into what is professedly enemy territory. None of this attacks the funda- 
mental worth of the book. IFc, the Tikopia is a report of conscientious field work, 
one of the richest accounts of kinship anywhere and decidedly the richest for Poly- 
nesia. It is an important addition to knowledge of Polynesian culture. Its successors 
promise a similar service. 

E. G. Burrows 

Hoxolulu, H.vw.vn 


Art and Life in -Yetc Guinea. R.A.YiiON'D Firth. (126 pp., illus, S3. 50. Xew York: 

Studio Publications, Inc., 1936.) 

This book is designed primarily for artists and art lovers, and the main function 
of the text is to supplement the truly splendid illustrations. There are 97 plates, 
most of which show objects now in various British museums. The subjects have 
been chosen for their aesthetic value, and the photographic work and reproduction 
are both unusually fine, making many of the illustrations works of art in themselves. 

In spite of its brevity the text covers a wide field. There are discussions of 
physical and cultural types in Xew Guinea, of the relation of art to various phases 
of native life and a delimitation and characterization of the various art areas on the 
island. There is even an unusually clear and sane discussion of the primitive artist, 
his aims and limitations. 

In nearly all •'savage” art the artist is essentially and foremost a craftsman. The things 
that he makes are primarily objects of utility .... That they receive aesthetic elaboration 
is due to two factors, the interest of the man m his work, and the dictates of a tradition which 
lays down rules for the form which the objects must take . , . In such communities the cry of 

“art for art’s sake,” though it might be tolerated would be meaningless. The superior crafts- 
man receives his meed of admiration and reward, but there is no self-conscious separation of 
himself and his products from the utilitarian sphere of life, no divorce of the artist from 
his public .... There is on the other hand no vaguely communistic sense of working for the 
public good. There is a sense of responsibility to others, and incentive to do good work, but 
these are motivated by personal pride, social ricalry and a desire for economic gain. 

R.vlph LixtoX 

UxiNERSITY OF \VlSC( JXSIX 
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lhan or Sea Dayak Fabrics and Their Patterns: .1 Descriptive Catalogue of the Iban 

Fabrics in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. Alpred C. 

Haddox and Laura E. Start, (xv, 157 pages, 36 plates. 32 figures. S8.75. 

Cambridge: University Press; Xew York: IMacmillan Company, 1936.) 

The authors base this preliminarj- study of Iban fabrics chiefly upon the collec- 
tion purchased from Dr Charles Hose and the one owned by the British Museum. 
Added to those sources were data furnished by many photographs and sketches 
made by Professor Haddon in 1898 at the Sarawak IMuseum at Kuching. The tech- 
nical portions of the study are the work of "Miss Start, who is known through her 
careful analyses of Coptic and Burmese textiles in the series of Notes published by 
the Bankfield IMuseum of Halifax. 

The book is much more than the descriptive catalogue it announces itself to be. 
The text is full of native terms and phrases as they apply to methods and designs. 
Wherever the authors have incorporated native terms in quantity they have 
rendered some of the passages considerably more difficult to follow, although in 
so doing they have broadened the scope and value of their work. complete vocab- 
ulary of Iban words appearing in the text and their English equivalents occupies 
eight pages. 

The general subject matter falls into several major divisions: men's and women's 
complete costumes: the production of cloth and the making of patterns; dyeing 
methods; the separate costume parts; an analysis of the patterns; Iban religion and 
its expression in decorative art. The most detailed of these divisions is the one 
within which are described the six principal costume parts. After a general state- 
ment covering type, use, and characteristic decoration, Miss Start gives a technical 
analysis of each of the specimens in the Cambridge Museum. Her terminology is 
clear-cut, her own detail drawings simple, and her explanations both within the 
text figures and in the legends are unusually concise. 

Professor Haddon 's section headed .An .Analysis of the Patterns is a partial 
realization of an "ambitious scheme" through which he has hoped to present a 
study of the decorative art of the natives of Sarawak. The 84 specimens in the 
Cambridge Aluseum bear names of more than 1500 patterns and designs. These are 
"traditional and hereditary, being handed down from mother to daughter” (p. 123). 
Among the illustrated motives are zoomorphs, tree and flower forms, objects in use 
in daily life, and rare examples of natural phenomena such as clouds, rivers, and 
the moon, "almost all intimately connected with their environment, pursuits, or 
beliefs ' (p. 137). 

Alost of the Iban designs, says Professor Haddon, are so highly conventionalized 
that "the nearest approach to certainty [of their meaning] can be attained only by 
inquiry of the actual woman who made the pattern." Is the design as it appears, 
then, really a conventional or formalized one, or is it an individual weaver's inter- 
pretation of a conventional design? 

L nder fieneral Considerations, the authors bring together a variety of published 
opinions as to the origin and antiquity of ikat or resist dveing and of characteristic 
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Iban designs. Taking a number of points into consideration, Professor Haddon 
considers it "reasonable to suggest that the traditional designs used by the Iban 
women in their textiles have been developed since the Iban became separated from 
other peoples, and thus the design would be a native art peculiar to the Iban” 

(p. 141). 

The textile patterns of Indonesian peoples are often cited as examples of un- 
usual manipulative skill. With the quantity of descriptive detail presented in this 
study — Miss Start’s plates often have a dozen to twenty unit drawings on them — it 
is possible to more fully appreciate the necessary practice and experience if the 
Iban woman would effectively render the traditional designs. 

Lila M. O’Xeale 

UxiI'ERSrTY or CAUroRNIA 

Interracial Marriage in Hawaii. .4 Study of the Mutually Conditioned Processes of 

Acculturation and Amalgamation. Romanzo Adams, (xvii, 353 pp. S4.00. New 

York: Macmillan Company, 1937.) 

In this volume Professor Adams has brought together the results of recent 
studies made at the University of Hawaii of intermarriage among the various racial 
groups on the Hawaiian Islands. The author’s interest is primarily upon race rela- 
tions, and his emphasis therefore is upon the sociological rather than the biological 
aspects of this problem. 

Hawaii is an unusually satisfactory laboratory for the study of interracial mar- 
riage since unions of this kind have been formed for more than a hundred years 
and have come to be accepted not merely as inevitable but as a well established 
part of the social system. The study has been facilitated by the fact that marriage 
and birth data are recorded by the authorities in sufficient detail to throw a great 
deal of light on the extent and character of the process of amalgamation. The racial 
classification adopted by the author is that followed by the Bureau of the Census 
which distinguishes nine racial and two mixed racial groups. While such a classifi- 
cation accords with popular usage on the islands, it is based upon national origins 
rather than upon racial types. A reclassification, if possible, of at least some of 
the statistical data into more generally recognized racial groups would have been 
helpful to students of race problems. 

The pattern of racial intermarriage in Hawaii was established first through the 
union of British and American men and Hawaiian women, and later through 
Chinese-Hawaiian marriages. Their offspring and descendants, the Caucasian- 
Hawaiian and Asiatic-Hawaiian, are today the most important groups of mixed 
bloods and are rapidly replacing the Hawaiian people. In 1910 there were 208 
Hawaiians to 100 part-Hawaiians while in 1930 the Hawaiian proportion had de- 
creased to 80. The majority of children born in recent years to Hawaiian women 
are part-Hawaiian. 

The process of amalgamation in Hawaii is by no means proceeding at an equal 
rate among all the racial groups. The author constructed an index of in-marriage 
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preference based on 1930-1934 marriage data which indicated that the Japanese 
were the least favorably inclined toward racial intermarriage. The ranking of the 
racial groups, according to this index, is as follows: Japanese, 955, Filipino, 954; 
Korean, 799; Chinese, 780; Other Caucasian, 774; Porto Rican, 718; Portuguese, 
634; Part-Ha waiian, 545 ; Hawaiian, 517; and Spanish, 287. For explanation of these 
wide variations the author states that consideration must be given to differences in 
sex ratios, group loyalties, and nationalistic sentiments rather than to differences 
in physical race traits. 

The rates of out-marriages have been in general rising among the pure racial 
groups during the past twenty years, while the rates among the part-Hawaiians 
tend to remain constant at a fairly high level. It is interesting to note that the 
Japanese out-marriage rate, the lowest of all the racial groups, is showing a marked 
increase as the Hawaiian-bcrn Japanese reach marriageable age. 

This speeding up of the process of amalgamation is a natural outgrowth of the 
doctrine of racial equality which has long prevailed in Hawaii. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that racial intermarriages are always accepted without criti- 
cism. Law and public opinion permit such marriages, but there still exists much 
adverse family sentiment as well as considerable opposition on the part of certain 
social sets and racial groups. Students of race relations interested in the much 
talked of intermingling of races in Hawaii will find in Professor Adams’ volume a 
wealth of information upon this subject and a well balanced discussion of the many 
problems involved. 

Jesse F. Steiner 

University of YAshington 

Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village. II. HiLM.t Gr.yndcjuist. (Societas 

Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litteratum, Vol. 6, Xo. 8. 

366 pp., 30 illus. 160 Fmk. Helsingfors: Akademische Buchhandlung, 1935.) 

This is the second and concluding volume of Dr Grandquist's study, the first 
having appeared in 1931. In the earlier volume she dealt with the Age of Marriage, 
the Choice of a Bride, and with Marriage by Consideration. The two volumes are 
continuous, both dealing with the Arabic village of Artas, near Bethlehem. 

The first half of the present volume deals in great detail with the betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies. The final half takes up in successive chapters the Woman 
in Her Husband’s House: Polygyny; the Hardane Problem (the relation of the 
offended wife to her parental home); Divorce; and Widower and Widow. The text 
weaves together with great skill the astute observations of the author, brief case 
studies, and a mass of folk-talk, proverbs, and the formalized expressions appro- 
priate to the various specific occasions. The treatment is somewhat fuller on the 
woman’s side, where the author’s contacts were closer, than on the men’s. 

Dr Grandquist’s study has the great merit of confining itself to the specific 
aspects of her subject in a single small village. This narrowness of focus, which 
sharpens the detail and brings out the minor values in the personal behavior of 
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specific members of the village, is given perspective throughout by her footnotes 
which cover with great adequacy the literature in English, French, and German 
bearing on familial institutions in the Arabic and Aluhammedan world. The ad- 
vantage she gains by treating a specific village community appears in her discussion 
of divorce. The formal freedom of the ^luhammedan husband is well known. This 
has led to the glossing over of the economic, social, and psychological factors that 
serr-e as brakes on this nominal freedom of the husband to divorce his wife at any 
time and for the airiest causes by merely expressing the customary legal formula. 
Actually, Dr Grandquist finds that, of the 199 married men in Artas, only 10 have 
divorced one or more wives. (Likewise, her house b>' house count showed only 26 
men. or 13 percent, as polygynous ) She is careful to point out that Artas is a poor 
community, with a scarcity of women if one disregards available women in surround- 
ing communities, and she specifically invites checks based on different types of 
communities. But, she adds, "I think that this would result in important correc- 
tions and reductions of our ideas of the powerful husband of the East, who only 
requires to express the formula of divorce to be rid of his wife, and who does it so 
frequently.'’ Incidentally, her discussion of various concrete divorce situations is 
highly informative: cases in which an irate husband inadvertently utters the fatal 
words, to his own instant consternation; the slight or simple divorce in which a 
"dangerous corner ' in marital life is turned; the highly useful conditional divorce 
in which the husband throws the full weight of his marriage into the scales to 
weight a maritally irrelevant matter in his favor; and, finally, the decisive divorce. 

The picture presented is of husband and wife as "fundamental strangers,” the 
husband bound the more closely to his parental home by his marriage and tied to 
his wife by his economic investment in her, the wife living on uneasy terms in the 
home of an "alien” family, her paternal home remaining her first and greatest source 
of security, and her brother her closest legal and affectionai tie of her own genera- 
tion. ("It is said that the husband is only a garment which a woman puts on or 
throws off again, or she herself can be ‘thrown off’ by her husband, but her brother 
is the one who is always there.") The woman’s life involves greater complexity and 
exposure than does the man’s. "A wise woman will never admit that she is more 
comfortably situated in her husband’s home.” She can always become hardane if 
the pressure becomes too great and abandon her children in her husband’s home and 
return to her own parental home, but this state involves its own peculiar handicaps; 
and in the case of a "stranger wife” who has married into another village or a "cut- 
off wife” whose father and brothers are dead, her freedom to become hardane may 
decline to the vanishing point. Dr Grandquist is careful to point out that by "wile,” 
especially if she is possessed of a "strong personality," the wife may manage to 
overcome some of her difficulties. She illustrates concretely the exercise of such 
wiles in situations involving co-wives. 

Students of familial behavior will welcome this closely focussed monographic 
study. Even its w ealth of specific detail, however, leaves the reader who is alive to 
problems involved in the interaction of culture and personality itching with 
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unanswered questions: What does it feel like to be a woman in Artas? What is 
going on in the bride's head as she hides from the village dancing and festivities over 
her own betrothal in her parents’ house of sorrow? What is the complex of emo- 
tionality behind her gilded impassive face as she waits with closed eyes at her 
wedding for her first glimpse of the man she is marrying? Where, if at all, does 
mutualitv break through in these marriages of "fundamental strangers"? In how 
manv cases does genuinely recognizable satisfaction with one's marriage emerge, 
and how often is it present with the man and how often with the woman? If "the 
love between sister and brother, according to the conception of the fellahin, ... is 
more beautiful than the love between wife and husband," in how many cases does 
marriage actually reverse this assumed condition? Does the woman’s positive emo- 
tional affect tend to be heavily displaced to her children, and in how many cases 
does her brother take precedence over her emotional ties to her children? What are 
the overtones of small talk, if any, between spouses, say, in the early evening hours 
that precede coitus, and what are the thoughts and sentiments that accompany 
each spouse in such a culture in the midst of the recurrent experiences of inter- 
course? What precisely is the range of human tolerance as regards acts of personal 
intimacy in an atmosphere of institutionally enforced aloofness? And what does a 
lifetime of such living, if it occurs, do to the personalities involved and to the 
pattern of the culture which they carry about within their skins? If such questions 
seem to press for answers in terms of the differentness of a given culture from our 
own, they represent nevertheless urgent questions for which students of our own 
culture look for answers to the ethnologist dealing with other cultures. 

Robert S. Lynd 

CoLi'MBi.A University 

The Wilderness of Zin. Leon.vrd Wooley .-vxd T. E. L.awrexce. (166 pp., pis., 

maps. 18s. London: Johnathan Cape, 1936) 

This is a reprinted edition of a report by the late Colonel Lawrence of a super- 
ficial archaeological survey of Sinai during a period of six weeks prior to 1914. The 
writers consider that Stone Age man did not inhabit the district. Lord Kitchener 
queried the prehistoric inhabitation of the Zin desert some years ago. The authors 
state that flints found previously were natural fractures and not artifacts (p. 38). 
Reference is made to Quarterly Report, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1879, p. 62. 
The earliest period for the flints found by the authors is given as Byzantine. Oval 
scrapers were seen by them in use by the .A.rabs for shearing sheep and flints are used 
by nomads to cut their hair and nails. These flints were discarded (p. 38). It is not 
unreasonable to assume that these practices are survivals of a ver\' ancient custom 
and that the scepticism of French archaeologists regarding the antiquity of artifacts 
found on the surface is justified by this evidence. As brown patina develops on 
flints exposed to the weather in a few years (p. 38) and the effects of desert rain- 
storms are of a curious character, the authors are conservative in their conclusions. 
Possibly the statement (p. 36) “that at no time since man first settled in this land 
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has the rainfall been appreciably greater or more regular than now” is open to 
question. 

The report on Esbeita (which was not abandoned until the 12th-14th century) 
is of considerable importance. This town was not encircled by a wall. It was similar 
to many ruined and mud built towns in Africa. The houses were enclosed in com- 
pounds (hoshes) by walls and the streets were few. Water was conserved in cisterns. 
Few wells were found. During war time the ends of the streets leading out of the 
town were closed by temporary walls. The city became then what was virtually a 
waUed fortress town. 

Figure 16 illustrates a headpost similar in outline to the minarets and domes of 
Persian and Indian mosques. These headposts for gates or graves have been de- 
scribed frequently by other writers as phallic. They are found in Christian and 
Moslem buildings of a religious character and the design is recognizable in the 
interior outlines of the well known Moorish arch. These headposts are not evidence 
of any phallic culture and those at Abda and Esbeita are dated at about the 6th 
century A.D. when the cities were presumably inhabited by Christians. The design 
of these headposts seems to be merely a form of the classical ball and pillar type. 
This was at a later period transformed by Moslems into a column surmounted by 
a turban. 

At Abda there are ruins of a great pillared temple dated 2nd-3rd century B.C. 
which is surrounded by Nabatean tombs. Inscriptions to -\retas were found at 
Khalassa (Elusa of the Romans), which was founded in the 2nd century B.C. There 
are numerous illustrations of tombs, graves (rectangular and circular). Some of 
these resemble those in North .\frica and the Sahara. It is interesting to note that 
the modern graves are placed near water for the purpose of the angel’s inquisition. 

.\rthur E. Robixsox 

St. .Alb.axs, Herts., Exgl.\xd 

Ideologiya sibirskogo shamanstva [The Ideology of Siberian Shamanism], D. Zelexix. 

(Bulletin, Academie des Sciences de 1’ U. R. S. S. Classe des Sciences Sociale, 

1935, pp. 709-48.) 

Reconstructing the earliest stage of shamanism on the basis of survivals, Pro- 
fessor Zelenin comes to the conclusion that the rise of shamanism is closely con- 
nected with its medical function, which exists even to the present, though it long ago 
ceased to be its sole function. Thus, initially, shamans were medicine men. 

According to the primitive notions of the Siberian shamans, the cause of an ill- 
ness lies in the fact that spirits possess the body of an ailing man, "gnaw his bowels,” 
"suck his blood,” etc. In spite of W. Bogoras’ opinion, the notion of an evil spirit 
ravishing one of the souls of the ailing man as cause of his illness is one of the most 
ancient superstitions and is connected with the rise of hierarchical relations among 
the demons. Senior (chief) demons direct the junior ones; they send them after 
the soul of the patient. The idea of an evil spirit possessing the body of a patient is 
a direct continuation of the most ancient notion, that of a living animal, a totem, 
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possessing the body of an ailing man. For this reason many diseases of Siberian 
peoples are called after the names of animals These zoological names of diseases 
were in accordance with the primitive conception of their nature, which regarded 
them as caused by animals possessing the body of a sick man: thus animals were 
regarded as bearers of diseases. The Buryat believed that during the rite performed 
by a shaman curing an abscess on the foot of a patient, a frog sprang out of the 
sore spot, whereupon the patient was cured. According to the notions of the 
Gilyak the cause of a fatal illness is a toad which steals upon a sleeping man, creeps 
into his mouth and penetrates his body. 

The most ancient means of curing illness consisted in licking the sore spot with 
the tongue: this was an instinctive imitation of animals licking their wounds. 
Curing illness by means of sucking was also practised by Siberian shamans. As a 
proof that a disease was cured, the shaman showed to the patient and observers 
this or that animal (a worm, a lizard, sometimes a bowel or a hair). But when the 
cause of an illness was attributed to an evil spirit, it was believed that the shaman, 
sucking the sore spot, sucked up the spirit of the illness. This procedure led to the 
notion of a compulsory transference of an imaginary spirit of the illness from the 
patient's body into that of the medicine man. Besides, only such persons could 
become medicine men to whom the sucking up of a demon would not be fatal. 
Hence, neurotic and psychotic persons, who already were possessed by spirits and 
therefore were immune, were taken for the purpose of sucking out spirit illnesses. 
Zelenin regards this as the inception of the first phase of shamanism. After all ab- 
normal individuals had been drawn into the medical practice they consciously pre- 
tended possession and thus became shamans. 

During the epoch of the matriarchate women assumed the medical functions of 
shamans, a practice which continued thereafter as a survival. ‘ Woman is a shaman 
by nature,” the Chukchee told Bogoras. This transfer from men to women is at- 
tributed to the identification of a man possessed of a demon with a pregnant 
woman and to the prevalence of female sufferers from mental diseases. 

In the course of time the shaman's spiritual power acquired economic force: 
the idea of chief and secondary spirits permitted the influencing of the lesser spirits 
by the greater, the shamans having the latter as spirit-protectors. At the same 
time (the epoch of the decline of the clan) ancestor-worship was developing, and 
the theory of disease changed. The shaman's function then was not to suck, but 
to exchange the soul of the patient for that of a sacrificed animal. 

-\lthough he confines his study to the peoples of Xorthern and Middle .\sia, 
omitting relations with North America, the author has contributed a new conception 
and interpretation of the ideology of Siberian shamanism — a problem scarcely 
touched in special literature.' This work deserves to be noted by the historians of 
religion. El’gex K.\g.vkow 

Lexixgrad 


' In modern works only in the article bj' K Meuli, Scythia (Hermes, Vol. 70, No. 2, p. 
145, 1935) wherein he regards “egocentrism” as a basis of the psychology and ideology of 
shamanism. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Man’s Place among the Anthropoids. William King Gregory, (vi, 119 pp., 11 figs. 

O.xford: Oxford University Press, 1934.) 

Three lectures on the evolution of man from the lover vertebrates, delivered 
at University College, London, dealing successively with the locomotor skeleton, 
the jaws and teeth, and the face and braincase. L’nder each heading is first given an 
account of the major structural stages from fish to the generalized mammalian 
condition. Following this in each case is a more detailed consideration of evolution 
within the primate series. Here considerable attention is given to a refutation of 
attacks by Wood Jones on Gregory and other upholders of the “orthodox” views of 
human evolution and counter-criticism of the former's arguments for the tarsioid 
origin of man. The author concludes that it is 

misapplication of the sound principle of “Irreversibility of Evolution” which has led the 
brilliant anatomist Professor Wood Jones to . . . prize man’s few anatomical agreements with 
Tarsius as of far greater phylogenetic significance than the host of his positive agreements 
with one or another of the anthropoid apes. 

A. S. Romer 

H-vev.vrd University 

Skeletal Remains of the Central Eskimos. K. Fisciier-IMoller. (Report of the Fifth 

Thule Expedition 1921-24, Yol. 3, No. 1. 96 pp., 3 figs., 33 tables, 52 charts, 

8 pis. Kr. 5.00. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1937.) 

Any report describing prehistoric skeletal material for which the accompanjdng 
culture already has been recorded marks a decided advance in basic anthropological 
knowledge. Heretofore the Far North could boast of but one such record, that for 
the longheaded Point Barrow "Igloo” people in northern Alaska. The present study 
concerns a second culturally identified (Thule) site, namely, Naujan in the Central 
Eskimo regions. This report, long delayed, has been eagerly awaited by those en- 
gaged in unfolding Eskimo prehistory, for reasons that follow. 

Much confusion has arisen as regards the age of the Point Barrow remains, 
owing to a misinterpretation of the culture.^ Originally the prehistoric Barrow people 
were thought to be Thule, but it has been shown since that they were much earlier. 
L^nfortunately, Fischer-iMpller does not seem to know of this re-interpretation, for 
he states: 

The culture found in the houses at Barrow was on the whole identical with the Thule 
Culture — but with some variants which seemed to take it somewhat farther back than the 
Thule Culture at Naujan as described by Therkel Mathiassen; for instance an intrusion was 
found from the old Bering Sea Culture. 

The new interpretation as regards the cultural position of the prehistoric Barrow 
people made it very desirable to have a description of the physical remains from a 
true Thule site. The present report is the first to fill this need. 

' .^cc Ilcnrc' H. fr , Eskimo Archoeology and iSomatulogy (American Anthropolo 

gist, Vol 36, pp 30^^13 1934). 
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The essential conclusion of this study, as already anticipated by Collins, is 
that the crania from Xaujan are identical, not with the old Point Barrow remains, 
but with those from modern Point Barrow graves and with those reported by 
Hrdlicka in 1910 from Southampton Island. In other words, they are dolichocranic, 
but not hyperdolichocranic like the old Barrow crania. The author, as is natural, 
due to this misinformation regarding the culture of the Point Barrow "Igloos,” is 
completely puzzled by the lack of identity in physical type between the Xaujan 
and old Barrow peoples. 

As to the anthropometric details, there is little to criticize; indeed, the author is 
to be praised for giving fuU individual measurements, both for the crania and long- 
bones. The latter are too few to serve as the basis for trustworthy conclusions, as 
the author realizes. X^evertheless, he is fairly confident of his estimate of stature 
for the Xaujan Eskimo: the males 161-162 cm., the females 150-151 cm. 

In addition to the Xaujan material a few crania are described from the following 
localities: Baffin Island, Eskimo Point, and Kuk on Southampton Island. Some of 
these crania also are Thule, but others are more recent. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not given at least a summary of the 
nonmetrical observations. However, this omission is partly understandable because 
of the lack of similar data for the comparative material and also because of the 
present unsatisfactory status of this type of observation. Xumerous craniograms 
and photographs compensate somewhat for the lack of observational detail. The 
photographs, unfortunately, appear to be in different scales. 

T. D. Stewart 

United States Xational Museum 


Studien an Skeletten aiis Jem Inneren Vitilevus. Elizabeth Weber. (Studien zur 

Rassenkunde, ^’ol. 1. 94 pp., 2 pis., 5 figs. Leipzig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft, 

19.14.) 

Geographically, Fiji is situated between Polynesia and Melanesia, and culturally 
it reflects its eastern and western neighbors. For these reasons the classificatory 
fate of Fiji hung in the balance during part of the last century. One traveler im- 
pressed by the Fijian counterparts of Polynesian custom would include it among the 
islands of the Polynesian world, another struck by its Melanesian traits and 
dark-skinned people would bespeak it for Melanesia. Although now this archi- 
pelago is ordinarily listed as a Melanesian group, its blended culture still offers a 
fruitful field of inquiry and analysis. 

Of the physical character of the Fijians little has been actually recorded of 
anthropometric value until quite recently. In 1933 Dr W. W. Howells published 
data collected by Dr William L. Moss on Viti Levu, in the western group of the 
archipelago. The subjects, although obtained at a mission school, originated from 
the interior. Dr Howells concluded from his study of these subjects that they rep- 
resented a mi.xture of Polynesian and Melanesian characters. 

The publication under review considers the population of the inner mountainous 
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reaches of the island cf \'iti Levu, specifically from Matavalu, Bukatine, Namoli, 
and Naloka. Miss Weber has, unfortunately, but a small series with which to work: 
13 male and 5 female crania. For some of her measurements the series are even 
further reduced. On purely statistical grounds serious doubt might be entertained 
on the validity of comparisons resting on such limited numbers, yet the intrinsically 
great interest of her problem perhaps justifies her presentation of the series. Ap- 
parently, the type is homogeneous and easily recognizable. From comparisons with 
Melanesian and Polynesian data. Miss Weber concludes that the interior moun- 
tain-dwelling people of Viti were a distinct type produced, perhaps, by isolation 
but betraying affinities with eastern Melanesia and to a lesser extent with Sarasin’s 
series of Xew Caledonians. 

Although both Miss Weber’s and Dr Ffowells’ material are from the interior, 
their conclusions are at variance with each other. Miss Weber’s crania were collected 
in 1876; the subjects measured by Dr iVIoss were living in 1929. The difference, 
therefore, between the two populations may represent a replacement of one by 
the other; it may be taken to disclose the contemporaneous existence of two strains 
in the interior; or, it may be interpreted to mean that Miss Weber's crania belong 
to an earlier type preserved and encysted among a divergent population. 

H. L. Shapiro 

.■\mer:ca>: Mcsecm of X.atural History 

Anthropometry of the Natives of Arnhem Land and the Australian Race Problem. W. 

W. Howells. (Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 

Ethnology, Vol. 16, No. 1, 1937. 97 pp., 2 maps, 38 tables.) 

In this excellent monograph Howells has contributed much to the elucidation 
of the problem of the status of the Australian physical type. The initial basis for 
the study consists of the measurement and observation of 240 adult males and 69 
adult females undertaken by W. Lloyd Warner in 1927. The general locale is 
northeastern Arnhem Land but the material (males only) is subdivided geographic- 
ally as follows: Northwest .Lrnhem Land, 99; \'ictoria River, 28; Melville and 
Bathurst Islands, 28; Northeast .\rnhem Land, 77; Roper River, 8. Howells first 
considers these groups and concludes that they fall into two major categories; a 
northern, comprising Melville, Northeast, and Roper; a southern, including North- 
west and \’ictoria. The latter group is set off b_v possessing taller stature, shorter 
and broader head, and higher and narrower face and nose. The author then com- 
pares the present material with Australian natives in general, pointing out that head 
length and breadth are least in North Australia, head height lowest in South 
Australia, face length and nose breadth greater in southern Australia, especially 
New South Wales, and stature greater in central North Australia. He agrees 
with Hrdlicka and Morant on the essential homogeneity of the Australian aborig- 
inal population. In a few physical characters, however, regional differences are 
observable. In general the population of North Australia is farthest removed from 
the general type. Howell attributes this not so much to a possible foreign strain as 
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to a long-standing isolation with subsequent emergence of a fairly distinct type. 

The section on the comparison of the Australian with other racial groups assumes 
that "the Australian is a survivor from an actual level in the morphological develop- 
ment of man and [is] not merely a peripheral subracial type.” The physical char- 
acteristics of such a developmental stage are: very black skin; wavy or curly hair 
(which, according to Howells, antedates negroid woolly hair) ; long narrow keeled 
skull; heavy supraorbital ridges; alveolar prognathism and a large palate; receding 
chin; short thick nose; and low broad face. This type Howells carefully traces in 
Melanesia. Indonesia, and Asia. He concludes that the Australian type is present 
on the coast of Xew Guinea, northeast Xew Britain, and X'ew Caledonia. It is 
not found in Xegrito, Indonesian, or I.Ialaysian groups, though a close approach 
to the type is to be found in Timor and Flores. In Asia an Australian type is found 
in India, and especially among the \'eddas of Ceylon. In his discussion of the 
Dravidians Howells follows Hooton in deriving the (pre-) Dravidians from an 
Australoid (or partly Xegroid) plus a White (Mediterranean) type. The Tasmanians 
are concluded to be basically Australian with a tincture of woolly -haired Melane- 
sians The ultimate home of the Australian type is traced to southern Asia, reaching 
■Yustralia and Tasmania via Timor and (or) Xew Guinea. After this extensive 
comparative analysis, Howell affirms his earlier view of the Australian type when 
he concludes: "The .Australian is not a blend but a major race, and is the most 
archaic race still surviving." In his treatment of the present distribution of the 
-Australian t>-pe (complex is really more apt) the author adapts in principle, if not in 
fact, the ’zone and strata" theory of Taylor. 

It is perhaps not too much to hope that Howells will next undertake the prob- 
lem of the "-Australoid" in greater detail, as for example those reported by Guha 
from Mohenjo Daro (.though Guha later dropped the term), Elliot Smith and 
Zuckerman from -Aditanallur. Drennan from Cape Flats, and Sullivan and Heilman 
from Ecuador. There is an excellent bibliography, although Buxton’s (1935) paper 
on the Xegro-.Australian problem generally, and Menghin's (1931) discussion of 
the relation of the .Australian to early human types might well be added. 

This review cannot in a few lines do full justice to an admirable paper. It really 
must be read in full to be appreciated, not once but several times — and by the 
cultural anthropologist as well as the physical anthropologist. Howells does not 
overburden his discussion with technical terms, and as far as is justifiable equates 
physical type v ith possible cultural trend or spread. 

W. M. Krogman 

Western Re^erce Uxicersiiy 

1 he Racial i hacacUcislics of Syrians and Armenians, based upon data collected by 

II . B. nine, C. -S', t oon, J. M. Andrews, and IF. C. Dupertiiis. Carl C. Seltzer. 

(Tapers, Teabody Museum of .American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 

University, ATI. 13, Xo. 3, 1936.) 

L ntil recently the descriptive anthropological material relating to southwest 
-Asia was less extensive that than available for almost all other regions of a compar- 
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able size anywhere in the world. However, two notable contributions have recently 
appeared: Mr Henry Field's memoir on Arabs of Iraq, issued by the Field iMuseum 
of Natural History in 1935, and the paper re\'iewed. 

The latter presents data relating to two series of men. The first of these com- 
prises 263 Syrians, of whom the majority were students in the American University 
of Beirut, and the second 101 Armenians examined in Boston and all alleged to 
ha^•e been adult on their arrival in the United States. As all the observers were 
trained at Harvard, it is claimed that their records are truly comparable. This 
paper was apparently completed before Mr Field’s data on Arabs of Iraq were 
available, and no reference is made to Professor Bunak’s Crania Armenica published 
as a supplement to the Russian Anthropological Journal in 1927. 

The measurements are treated singly and the usual statistical constants are 
given for each. The Syrian sample is divided into four sub-samples on a geographical 
basis, two being for coastal (Lebanon 164 men and Alawiya 53) and two for inland 
(Damascus 19 and Homs-Hama-Aleppo 17) districts. A comparison for 27 char- 
acters shows that the first two are so similar in type that they may almost be 
considered to represent the same population. The only clear distinction between 
them is for the horizontal circumference of the head, but this is a difficult measure- 
ment to take and it is liable to be affected appreciably by the length of the hair. 
Evidence of greater differentiation is found when the two inland sub-samples are 
compared with one another and with those representing the coastal regions, but 
the stress laid on this point is scarcely justified. The two former series are really 
too small to yield reliable conclusions, and it is not at all unusual to find that 
small series suggest distinctions which are not confirmed by more adequate material. 
Apart from the statistical estimates of their reliability, there is more danger of 
small series failing to give fair random representations of the populations they 
describe. It is certainl}- dangerous to use samples made up by fewer than 20 indi- 
viduals for the purpose of judging the relative variabilities of different populations, 
as is done here. The safest conclusion is that there is no clear evidence to show 
that inland Syrians are of a different type from those native to the coastal districts. 

Clear distinction is made between the Syrian type, deduced from the total 
sample, and the Armenian, the latter having the greater head and facial breadths 
and the longer face. Since stature and the cephalic index are frequently found to 
distinguish allied types more clearly than do other characters, it is curious that they 
fail to do so in the present case. The average statures of both types are unexcep- 
tional, but the cephalic indices (Syrians 85.1, Armenians 85.8) are nearly as high 
as any known. Data for a number of non-metrical characters are presented, but 
no exact statistical comparisons are made between the percentage frequencies for 
different groups. Too much stress appears to be laid, again, on the significance of the 
differences between the Syrian sub-samples. On the average the Armenians have 
rather lighter and more wavy hair and rather lighter eyes than the Syrians, while 
some other qualitative characters distinguish the two types. It is difficult, however, 
to ensure that the records of such characters made by different obserx’ers are truly 
comparable. 
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Certain of the qualitative features, and particularly eye color, suggested that 
the Armenian sample is particularly heterogeneous, though the variabilities of the 
measurements do not appear to support this view. Accordingly, the correlations 
between certain characters — particularly eye color with others — were examined. 
The statistical treatment of this topic is not convincing, and the ways in which 
"ultra-Armenoids” are selected from the Armenian series, and "Armenoids” from 
the Syrian, appear to be quite arbitrary. The reviewer adheres to the view, which is 
unfashionable at present, that attempts to partition a miscegenated group are un- 
likely to be protitable. Dr Seltzer's paper is obviouslv a record of permanent value, 
whether this view be correct or not. 

G. INI. HIORAXT 

U>.'I\ LRsITY I IF LoXDCiV 


GENERAL 

Anthropulo^y. An Introduction of Primitive Culture. Alexaxder Golden'WEISEE, 

(xxii, 550 pp., 30 pis., 80 figs S3. 75. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937.) 

If anthropology is a scientific holding- company for ethnology, archaeology, 
somatology, and linguistics, then the title of Dr Goldenweiser's book is somewhat 
ambitious. Four ethnologic topics are systematically elucidated in the central 
section of the book (pp. 59-426). 

1 his main section is followed by marginal essays concerning the plight of present 
day primitive groups (pp, 427-39; early man is conspicuously not considered in 
this volume); environment fpp 443-54); various problems associated with diffu- 
sion (pp, 455-95) and evolution (pp. 496-526), and bv a bibliography (pp. 529-37). 
Marginal essays also precede and are even occasionally interspersed in the central 
section of the book. These are concerned with the physical (pp. 3-12) and psycho- 
logical fpp. 37-46) criteria of man, various racial problems (pp, 13-36); some star- 
tling as veil as conventional recommendations for field-technique (pp. 47-56); and, 
e.g., invention (pp. 118-34). 

Ihe essays in question cover a sulliciently vide range to have encouraged their 
author to call his work .Lnthropolo^y. They are necessarily slight in a volume at- 
tempting to preserve a sense of proportion which this volume does. They are 
necessarily trite, for the general viewpoints in anthropology were not formulated 
yesterday.' Do they advance the subjects treated*-' That is perhaps not their inten- 
tion. Do they give beginning students a stimulating insight into the subjects treated; 

' Ur <JoldL■Iu^ci^er refrains from discussing problems in anthropology only now in process 
of formulation, as e g . personality reactions to culture and psychological tc’pes of culture, 
kpace is particularly devoted to reporting general \ieu points which anthropologists have 
developed in connection with ethnograj)hic reports; no regret is expressed for important sub- 
jects neglected, no gutss is made as to future findings. Compare, in this respect, Dr Linton’s 
recent text-book, 7 he htudy nf Man; the two books are of course not otherwise comparable, 
for Dr Linton draws upon his own vide field e.xpcrience for illustration and does not attempt 
an fclet tic cxpo^itifin of othnrjlog'ic literature 
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for example into the relation of race, language, and culture? My own impression is 
that they supply to those approaching the subject with fresh interest a facile, 
official interpretation, dulling curiosity. Yet as representatives of popular ex- 
planatory lectures without much data the essays are lucid, succinct, fair to author- 
ities cited, and non-partisan.^ 

The value of the book, however, lies in its ingenious treatment of (1) primitive 
economics, (2) art, (3) religion, (4) society. The ingenuity in treatment consists of 
an exposition which, while essentially topical in orientation, yet grasps the advant- 
ages of vivid and continuous ethnographic example, and avoids the emasculated 
tone which abbreviated digests of full ethnographies give when not so oriented.® 
(1) Eskimo technology, detailed and well illustrated, is followed by exciting excerpts 
concerning an Eskimo whale hunt, a Plains buffalo hunt, a Maori fishing expedition; 
the Iroquois serve to illustrate agriculture, not the matriarchate; still, a matriar- 
chate is found to conclude a chapter on division of labor; a Kwakiutl potlatch and 
a Maori feast conclude a chapter on property. (2) Problems of art and symbolism, 
illustrated by striking plates as well as by text-figures (the book as a whole is 
extraordinarily attractive), employ again the cultures which served to give point 
and color to (1) above; introduced for the first time are Southwest pueblos and a 
Northeast Siberian tribe. (3) While additional cultures south of the equator are 
drawn upon, the areas by now familiar to the reader serve again to illustrate an 
encyclopedic range of religious aspects. (4) .\nd now for primitive society one ap- 
proaches the inner shrine of the cultures introduced from the outside, as it were 
(with a few additional cultures, as usual for each section). The utter solemnity of 
the author’s interest in this last section may be judged by the fact that he pro- 
pounds here ‘‘a sociological principle" (p. 321; perhaps other italicised pronounce- 
ments, as, e.g., p. 314, should also be regarded as sociological principles). 

A certain willingness to generalize about ''primitives," more or less restrained 
in the exemplified treatment, is boldly unleashed in a final summary of industrial, 
religious, artistic, and social life. The skillful manner in which these four topics are 
developed — apparently in a whimsically informal, rambling manner, actually with 
a fairly systematic underlying plan — makes the book an extremely readable intro- 
duction to the material of which it treats. 

Both the marginal essays and the central section of the book contain points and 
parts previously published b_v the author. In this sense the book under review is 
especially an outgrowth of Early Ch'ilizaiiou. As an example of important advances 

® Xon-partisan in more than one sense. Obviously, Dr Ooldenweiser is equally at home on 
all continents, not to mention islands. Yet his book could never be considered as a treatment 
of world ethnography, for it lacks entirely the feeling of an areal approach to data, 

® Of the several recent books giving in major part digests of full ethnographies, those 
avoiding the emasculated tone are oriented in one way or another. I should mention as ex- 
amples of complete success C. Daryll Forde’s Habitat, Economy and Society (geographic ad- 
justment of material culture and basic subsistence techniques) and Ruth Benedict’s Patterns 
of Culture (a pointed psychological type for each culture). Dr Goldenweiser, in contrast, rings 
topical changes on a more or less constant group of tribes. 
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made upon earlier presentations, we have totemism originally presented “analyti- 
cally" (heterogeneous, unconnected phenomena with abstract attitudinal resem- 
blances'), then from the ■’historic-geographical’’ point of view (adhesion of totem and 
sib) : neither of these viewpoints are given up — indeed, the historical perspective is 
emphasized. But now totemism is also regarded as a configuration: "As such it can, 
of course, not be proved but only apperceived . . (p. 327, fn. 15). 

C. F. VOEGELIN 

DeP.auw Uxiversity 

Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples. M.\rg.\ret Mead (ed.) (ix, 

531 pp. S4.00. Xew York: AIcGraw-Hill, 1937.) 

There are chapters on, respectively, Arapesh (IMead), Eskimo (Mirsky), Ojibwa 
(Landes), Bachiga (Edel), Ifugao (Goldman), Kwakiutl (Goldman), Manus (Mead), 
Iroquois (Quain), Samoans (Mead), Zuni (Goldman), Bathonga (Goldman), 
Dakota (Mirsky), Maori (Mishkin), in the order given. The editor has contributed 
an introductory chapter, and a final chapter entitled "Interpretive Statements.” 
The book professes a two-fold purpose and may be estimated from two points of 
view. It "differs from the ordinary textbook” in being “an attempt to describe a 
piece of research which is just begun; a stage in thinking which is tentative, experi- 
mental, inconclusive, but which is hopefully pointed in a direction which will make 
better thinking possible” (p. 1). Why the above order of presenting the material 
describing these tribes was adopted is not e.xplained. A regional grouping, if no 
other were preferable for a specific purpose, would seem to have some advantage 
over the present juxtaposition of topics. For Ojibwa, Teton Dakota, Bachiga previ- 
ously unpublished materials are offered. The accounts of tribes are summary clear 
statements of economic status and activities, social and political organization, and 
treatment and training of children. These accounts seem to us excellent; and they 
point up the relevant information on cooperation, competition, and individualism. 
This portion of the task is excellently executed. 

A second (? secondary) purpose was to answer an inquiry posed by a subcom- 
mittee of the .3ocial Science Research Council regarding competition and coopera- 
tion in primitive society. The committee offered these definitions: 

Cum petition ■ the act of seeking or enfleavorin,g to gain what another is endeavoring to 
gain at the same time Cooperation ■ the act of working to.gcther to one end. We are interested 
in competitive and cooperative habits, not in competition and cooperation in the abstract. 
Habit ■ a usual or customary mode of action fp. 8). 

The Subcommittee’s question is repeated jestingly by the editor — who will not 
condescend to answer: "For the vague terms cooperiitivc and competitive habits we 
have substituted cooperative social systems and com pelitive social systems" (p. 462). 

If the long "Interpretive .Statement” (p, 458-511) had been written by any one 
except a proved member of the faith, it would be regarded as almost undiluted 
buncum. Xine-tenths of it is meaningless; the other tenth cannot be nine-tenths 
justifiable. This definiteness of assurance upon our part jibes w ell w ith the tenor of 
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that chapter. It is, of course, sometimes manifestly misleading to take statements 
out of their context. The following however, which are samples of numerous if not 
of the majority of last pages are certainh- no more illuminating in their context 
than out of it. Three examples from three pages; 

It proved unprofitable to attempt to isolate such an intangible as '“cooperative habits” 
and correlate it with t\pe of technology; it was more profitable to discuss whether or not tech- 
niques requiring overt cooperation occurred in each classification. In other words, for the 
vague term cooperative and competitive habits we have substituted cooperative social systems and 
competitive social systems — that is, societies in which distribution of goods is a major competi- 
tive activity and societies in which such goods enrich the whole group and contribute to its 
security — categories which are more subject to analysis. By doing this the original foci of 
inquiry — the natural environment, the state of technology, the techniques of production, the 
nature of the social structure, and the educational system — become possible clues to the total 
emphasis within each social system. If there is correspondence between the techniques of 
production and the degree of competition, cooperation, or individualism of the whole system, 
we can e.xamine the mechanisms within these social s\’stems b\’ means of which such techniques 
either are brought into complete dependence upon the major social emphasis, or are dynamic 
in determining that emphasis. Even when a perfect correspondence is found between the 
major emphasis and, for example, the religious philosophy, it may be that the so perfectly 
correlated element is crucial in determining the emphasis, but it is much more likely that the 
element was involved in the classification that was used, and should be merely added to the 
definition in order to define it more completely (p. 462). 

. . . the Kwakiutl are highly competitive in their emphasis while the Maori are coopera- 
tive. The knowledge of the usefulness of large fishtrap fences does not prevent the Manus from 
fitting these fences into a small partnership pattern, whereas the Samoans use the same fishing 
method as the basis for village-wide participation and cooperation (p. 463). 

Zuni and Arapesh displace scarcity of land into scarcity of labor, and therefore into a 
field where the}' can compensate for this scarcity by cooperatice activity (p. 466). 

I have tried desperately to extract a crumb of meaning from these pages in 
which the editor seems to have struggled equally desperately to put some meaning 
which, I infer, the presented data scarcely justify. The reviewer takes comfort in 
the contemplation that these pages are “hopefully pointed in a direction which will 
make better thinking possible.” The possibility awaits fulfilment. 

Wilson D. Wallis 

University of IMinnesota 

Aftermath. A Supplement to The Golden Bough. James George Frazer, (xx, 494 

pp. $3.00. New York; Alacmillan Co., 19,37.) 

Frazer explains that 

This book is in no sense an independent treatise; it is simply, as the title purports, a sup- 
plement intended to provide some fresh information on certain subjects which I have discussed 
more at large in The Golden Bough. 

The topics considered cover almost the whole range of the parent work but 
most of these receive only scant attention. The spread of the work may be judged 
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by the “chapters,” numbering seventy-five, many occupying but fractional pages. 

A discussion of magic, which introduces the text, and a more specific section on 
magical control of the weather, are the most extended portions. Much of the newly 
marshalled data refer to Africa, though all other parts of the world are well repre- 
sented except the Americas. The almost complete neglect of the Xew World is hard 
to reconcile with the wealth of data therefrom which Frazer might have used for 
amplification of this final contribution to his voluminous comparative study. 

In the preface to the first edition of The Golden Bough, which appeared in 1890, 
Frazer wrote: 

I cannot but feel that in some places I may have pushed [my theory] too far. If this should 
prove to have been the case, I will readily acknowledge and retract my error as soon as it is 
brought home to me.' 

Today, in the preface to Aftermath he states; 

In [The Golden Bough], as well as in aU my other writings, I have sought to base my conclu- 
sions by strict induction on a broad and solid foundation of well-authenticated facts. In the 
present work 1 have extended and strengthened the foundation without remodelling the super- 
structure of theory, which on the whole I have seen no reason to change. But novo, as alu.'ays, I 
hold all my theories very lightly, and am ever ready to modify or abandon them in the light of new 
evidence.- 

Yet it was in 1896 that Boas published his compelling critique, The Limitations 
of the Comparative Method of Anthropology,'^ in which he concluded his arguments as 
follows; 

Thus we have seen that the comparative method can hope to reach the grand results for 
which it is striving only when it bases its investigations on the historical results of researches 
which are devoted to laying clear the complex relations of each individual culture .... The 
historical method has reached a sounder basis by abandoning the misleading principle of 
assuming connections wherever similarities of culture were found. The comparative method, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written in its praise, has been remarkably barren 
of definite results .... 

The great and important function of the historical method of anthropology is thus seen 
to lie in its abilit\' to discos er the processes which in definite cases led to the development of 
certain customs. If anthropology desires to establish the laws governing the growth of culture 
it must not confine itself to comparing the results of the growth alone, but whenever such is 
feasible it must compare the processes of growth, and these can be discovered by means of 
studies of the cultures of small geographic areas.' 

In fairness to Frazer it must be remarked his insistence upon readiness to 
abandon theories was doubtless intended only to express a willingness to embrace 


' J. (1. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1S90), \'ol. 1, p. vii. 
® Page V. Italics mine. 

^ Science, Vol. 4, pp y01-90X. 

' Idem., p. 90S. Order of paragraphs reversed. 
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more acceptable theories born of the comparative method. But never since 1896 
has there been an excuse for uncritical adherence to the comparative method; nor 
has there been reason for confusing the use of comparisons in the historical method 
with their use by adherents of the comparative method. 

Verne F. Ray 

University of W.ishington 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CRANIAL DEFORMITY IN THE PUEBLO AREA 

In the January-March issue of this journal, T. D. StewarC has pointed out 
certain peculiarities of the cranial deformation found in the skulls from the Lowry 
Ruins.- According to him, this deformation is of the “lambdoid,” not of the '‘oc- 
cipital" type. Different from the flattening found in skulls from Pecos Pueblo, it 
resembles closely that found in the Chaco Canyon. Thus, the cranial deformation 
"fits in with the cultural evidence.” 

It is alwa}-s gratifying to learn that one’s description has enabled others inde- 
pendently to draw conclusions about matters beyond the scope of his original text. 
For the problem foremost in the writer's mind was that of the racial affinities of 
the people inhabiting the Lowry area. This he has tried to solve as best he could 
by "the more spectacular methods of the Pearsonian school,” to quote Stewart 
once more. 

Next to racial affinities, however, cranial deformation did intrigue the writer 
and he discussed its mechanical aspects and its influence on the size of the brain 
on pp. 166-74. But following Stewart’s suggestions, we find that the flattening of 
the Lowry skulls (as stated in the report, all of them were deformed, but only five 
were sufficiently well preserved for a detailed examination) does not entirely cor- 
respond to Hooton’s description of "lambdoid ’ deformation in his report on the 
Pecos Pueblo.® Hooton in fact said: “in most instances . . . [it] is certainly not 
caused by artificial deformation. ... It can be seen in many crania from European 
and non-European peoples of the present day. It is especially noticeable in the skulls 
of Armenoids and Finns” (p. 38). Hooton further states that the flattened area 
forms an angle of about 35°-45° with the Frankfurt plane. The deformation of the 
Lowry skulls appeared to the writer to correspond better to Hooton’s occipital 
flattening. A comparison of Lowry skull No. 47,619 with the Pecos Pueblo skulls 
Nos. 59,911, or 60,076 will make this clear. But since this flattening does not 
affect the occipital bone as much as the region above it, and since the term "lamb- 
doid deformation” had already been used, “obelionic flattening” appeared best to 
differentiate the Lowry type from the true occipital flattening as shown, e.g. by 
Pecos Pueblo No. 60,320. If the obelion is marked on the contours of the Lowry 
skulls, it will be seen that it is closer to the center of the flattened area than the 
lambda. W ith the few skulls at the writer’s disposal he did not feel justified in going 
deeper into an analysis of cranial deformation than he actually did. In explaining 


* Dinerent Types of Cranial Deformity in the Pueblo Area (.\merican Anthropologist, 
Vol. 39, pp 169-71,1937). 

- Paul S yiartin, Losory Ruin in Southwestern Colorado; ilasonry of Lowry Ruin and of 
the Southwest, by Lawrence Roys; Skeletal Material from the Lowry Area, by (lerhardt von 
Bonin Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Xatural History, Vol. 23, Xo. 1, 1936). 

® E .\ Hooton, The Indians of Pecos Pueblo, .1 Study of Their Skeletal Remains (X'ew 
Haven, 1930). 
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it by the action of a cradleboard, he did feel uncomfortable, for, as Stewart rightly 
remarks, the obelion is "rather high.” 

I am grateful to Dr Stewart for having called the attention of anthropologists 
to an interesting point which had escaped my notice. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that such morphological observations will shed no light on problems 
of racial affinities, nor can it be said that the various types of artificial flattening 
have been defined in an entirely satisfactory way. 

Obviously, we are in need of further data and more detailed methods of anah'sis. 
The promised report by Stewart on the human remains from Chaco Canyon wiU be 
eagerly awaited. In the meantime. Dr Stewart deserves our gratitude for having 
shown how fruitful a cooperation between cultural and physical anthropology can be. 

G. vox Boxix 

University or Illinois 

Chic.vgo, Illinois 

MAMMOTH OR "STIFF-LEGGED BEAR” 

Inconsequence of Dr W. D. Strong's paper on Xoiih American Traditions Sug- 
gesting a Knou’ledge of the Mammoth , Dr F. G. Speck- and Dr T. Michelson’ have 
discussed other versions of the myth among the Montagnais, Xaskapi, Cree, Ojibwa, 
and Penobscot. Dr Strong considers the Xaskapi monster Katcheetohuskw as 
reminiscent of the mammoth, because of his elephantine size, large ears, and man- 
eating tendencies. Drs Speck and Michelson cite versions among the X'askapi, Cree, 
and Montagnais showing that the monster was referable to the I'rsidce. He is 
described as a "stiff-jointed bear of very large size, being man-eating, and having 
a head and ears like a bear.” Both Speck and Michelson agree that the monster 
bear is purely mythical, and not reminiscent of the mammoth or mastodon. How- 
ever, the three writers do not attempt an explanation of the tale in terms of 
aboriginal beliefs. 

In the course of field work^ last summer among the Penobscot Indians of Maine, 
the underlying concept of the whole series of myths seemingly became apparent. 
One of my Penobscot informants, Andrew Dana,’’ dictated his grandfather's version 
of the myth. A synopsis of this is given in translation below. 

The correct Penobscot term for the monster is \Vo'sk"ekkehs (called by my in- 
formant the "Great Hairless Bear"), which I have been unable to annalyze satis- 
factorily.® 

' .-\merican .Anthropologist, Vol. .'6, pp. 81-84. 19,i4. 

^ Ibid., Vol. 37, pp. 159-63, 1935. 

® Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 141-43, 1936. 

I am indebted to Professor Edward Sapir and Dr Morris Swadesh of Yale ETniversity 
for encouragement in this work. 

* His knowledge of Penobscot culture was obtained largely from his grandfather, Frank 
Dana (1845-1924), a Penobscot of the old school. 

' \Vo'sk"ekkehs is the shortened form of original *wo'sk"ekkehso; the dropping of the 
final vowel being the result of the change of an appellative into a proper or personal name. 
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The informant explained the basic concept of the myth in this manner: 

The Penobscot belief was that when a common black bear had once eaten human flesh, 
the bear's hair or fur would fall out entirely, and the bear would become naked and hairless. 
Once having tasted human flesh, the bear henceforth became dangerous and would attack 
other human beings. At this time the bear became the possessor of magic or supernatural 
power, so that he could charm and subdue those who chanced to meet him in the woods. 

Dana said that he had heard a storv told by some old Malecite Indians who 
claimed that they had seen a woman eaten by such a bear near Woodstock, Xew 
Brunswick. He added that his grandfather and many other old Penobscot of the 
last generation at Lincoln, Alaine, were still so immersed in native superstitions 
that they believed the above account. To the best of his knowledge they always 
referred Wo'sk'^ekkehs to the Ursids. 

In summary, the fundamental Penobscot concept of Wo'sk’^ekkehs is concerned 
with a huge mythological bear-like monster, that by once eating human flesh had 
becomes hairless, anthropophagous, and the possessor of supernatural powers. TV 
synopsis of the Penobscot version follows: 

IVa’sk'^ekkehs, the Great Hairless Bear 

It was always the custom among the Penobscot for nearly everyone to go hunting in the 
autumn to procure winter food supplies. At some station or camp within the family hunting 
territory each hunter would dry and store deer meat, muskrat meat, and moose meat. 

So once it happened, that one man, his wife, and children left Old Town alone on their 
fall hunting excursion by poling up the Penobscot River. When they reached the headwaters 
of the river they stopped, and the hunter reconnoitred the hunting grounds. .-Vt length he 
selected for a camp a spot of high ground that formed a gradually rising hill that was covered 
with coniferous trees and afforded an abundant supply of good firewood. Then he built their 
wigwam, fireplace, and a landing place. 

The man hunted every day. Whenes'er he killed game, he would dry, smoke, and store 
meat In this manner he kept himself busy all the time. .As time went on, he e.xtended his 
hunting trips to an ever greater distance. (In one occasion night overtook him and he was 
forced to improvise for himself a temporarv- shelter in which to stay for the night. 

The following day when the hunter arrived at his principal camp, everything did not seem 
quite right to him. While looking about the camp he found his children lying about on the 
ground, dead for an unknown length of time. It seemed that they had been trodden upon. He 
prepared their bodies and buried them. Alas' He grieved very much at the loss. However, 
he immediately started to search for his former wife. ]Vhe)t he went out of the camp he saw the 
large fontprinti of <,ome unknown animal. It is said that these footprints were nearly like those of 
a bear. 

Right away he began to track the creature as he advanced up into the woods in a direc- 
tion where the forest undergrowth was dense and almost impenetrable. At length, shortly 
after noon, after he had eaten a little, he paused to smoke and take a Icrief rest. As he sat there 
and looked about him, his gaze fell upon a gigantic tree, which was so large that at first he 
was astonished .Is he continued to look at the huge tree he knew that it was very old, since 
its limbs were all in a rotting condition. Far up on top there was only one large branch remain- 

(.Suffix -ehso, ‘living creature”; -sk'^-, “bear” (?); my informant thought there was some re- 
lationship with w.o'ske, “hock ”) 
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ing in place. There standing on top of it was an unknown animal who appeared like none he 
had ever seen before. Oh! He was very horrible looking. 

Well then, he immediately turned to go back, since he knew beforehand that he would 
not be able to kill this animal. So he continued back until he arrived at the camp. He at once 
prepared a light pack with which to travel quickly, and proceeded downstream by canoe. 

When he arriced at the Penobscot village (Old Townl, he told what had happened and 
what he had seen. Everyone was greatly surprised, and right away the war chief w ent about 
gathering his men. That evening a council was held, and after a thorough discussion a plan 
was adopted It was decided to leave early the following morning. 

-\t davbreak, after they had eaten a large breakfast, the party began to pole up the river 
in canoes. When they arrived at the headwaters, they made camp, ate, and went to sleep early. 
As soon as morning came, they were very busy preparing their bows, darts, and large spears. 
They also made ready their stone axes, knives, and arrows, and started off as a group. At 
length they arrived at the place where the Indian hunter had seen this great beast. Immedi- 
ately they surrounded the great tree and prepared for lighting, the bravest men standing in 
advanced position. 

Then a warrior pounded the tree and said, “Well now, come forth' \\ hat do you look like?” 
Right away, they heard the beast growling. For a considerable time, he ga\ e sound to a most 
horrifying noise — so that it resembled the ground trembling every time he growled. Then the 
next moment there was a sound of dry crackling wood within the tree, and the beast poked 
his head out from the entrance of his den. He ;cji buill like a bear :.ho had eaten human beings 
— the kind of hear that is hairless and lierce in appearance. So these men were very frightened, 
but they stood firm and not one was stricken with a senseless fear. 

Then the beast came forth and hitched down the bark of the tree towards the ground. 
.After he had came into range of arrow shot, they all tired arrows at him as fast as they could 
bend their bows Soon hundreds of arrows had pierced him. Then after he had climbed down 
below, there were so many arrows protruding from his bod\’ that he looked just like a porcu- 
pine. He started off through the woods, while the Indians followed him, continually plying 
him with arrows They thought it peculiar that the>’ could not dclic'er him a fatal blow. One 
man, a great shaman, from the start knew the beast to be of supernatural power, and so stepped 
forward and spoke in this manner; “Well now, O men, perhaps this creature possesses magic 
power Let me see what I can do.” 

It had come about that nearly all their arrows were used up — only this shaman had one 
in his fingers. 

Suddenly, they all looked, and Chickadee came flying forth. He perched himself upon 
the shoulder of the wizard and proceeded to whisper rapidly, “Chickadee-dee-dee at his 
heel; Chlckadee-dee-dee — at his heel.” Then as this shaman looked he saw something hanging 
there and beating at the hock of this large beast. “It is his heart,” thought the wizard. Right 
away he aimed and shot an arrow at the middle of it. .Ah' His arrow pierced his heel exactly 
in the center. 

“Come on! A'ou ought to be starting away from here now, because this animal has ex- 
ceedingly great magic power. I w ill need to prey upon him alone.” So therefore, those other 
men immediately began to return. 

Then the shaman began to trail him until he had overtaken this great evil creature near 
the border of a great sea. Whoops' The beast could not walk very well. He w as stepping along 
feebly until he arri\ ed at the edge of the water. There he hesitated and spoke to the shaman, 
saying; “Well, so now I have been killed by you. Xever again shall I be a source of dread ap- 
prehension to you. It is now that you have overpowered me. You have made me very glad, 
because now I can go away where I belong — here in the sea where I ought to stay.” 
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Thereupon this \l'3'5k''ekkeh3 waded out slowly into the water. At length, his head dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. 

Well then, this wizard immediately began to return. At last, he returned to his village 
again So this is the end of the story of \Vo'sk"ekkahs — e.vcept it is said that this great super- 
natural animal was ne\ er again seen at that place. 

There are several novel features in this version that are worth commenting 
upon. The fact that the monster climbs trees shows very clearly that the Penobscot 
conception is that of an ursine animal, not a mammoth. Then too, the fact that the 
beast enters the sea and is apparently amphibious, points to a mythological aspect. 
This however, is not a feature unique to Penobscot mythology, since Skinner' 
records a Potawatomi myth in which great enchanted bears live both on land and 
in water. When such a bear desired to sleep, he would walk into the water and lie 
beneath the surface. 

From the limited source material available it is apparent that the other eastern 
tribes narrated versions which were very similar to that of the Penobscot. In Seneca 
mythology,^ Ganiagwaihegcwa, a monster bear of enormous size, returns to kill 
any Indians that look at his tracks. The monster had no hair on its body; only a 
little on the end of its tail. The vital organs were believed to be protected from in- 
jury by a peculiar arrangement of the ribs, the monster being vulnerable only in 
the soles of its feet. An Indian boy killed it by shooting an arrow into the middle of 
one of the animal's forefeet. 

.According to Heckewelder^ the Delaware and Mohican both believed in the 
Big Naked Bear. In Delaware he was called Amangachktiat ("Big Rump”) and 
in Mohican Ahamagachktiat Alechquii (“Huge Rump Bear"). The monster was 
described by the Delaware and Mohican as much larger than the common bear, be- 
ing long-bodied, and naked all over, except for a spot of white hair on his back. 
He was very ferocious and devoured both man and beast. The heart was small so 
that the bear could seldom be killed with an arrow. This version seems to be 
mythological since Heckewelder states that the old Indians said they were "relying 
on the authenticity of their forefather's relations." Zeisberger'” says concerning the 
Delaware version: 

There is likewise a kind of bear, much larger than the common bear, with much hair on 
the legs, but little on the bodies, which appear quite smooth. The Indians call it the king of 
bears, for they ha\ e found by e.xperience that many bears will willingly follow it. While all 

’’ .\. Skinner, The Ma^rouleits or Prairie Pohiz^atomi Indians, III (Bulletin, Public Museum 
of Milwaukee, Vol. 6, No 3, 19271, pp. 367-6S. 

^ J. Curtin and J. N. B Hewitt, Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths (Thirty-second 
Annual Report, Bureau of .Vmerican Kthnology, 1918), pp. 342-43. 

^ Letter oj Ilecheuelder to Dr Benjamin .S'. Barton on the Big Xaked Bear (Transactions, 
.\merican Philosophical Society, V(jl 4, Philadelphia, 1799), pp. 260-62. 

*“ David Zeisherger's History of the Xorthern American Indians, ed. by Hulbert and 
Schwarze (Ohio State .Archaeological and Historical Society, 1910), p. ,SS. 

Ihc identical account is also found in (4. H. Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in Xorth America (London, 1794), Part 1, p. 80. 
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the bears are carnivorous . . . this kind of bear is particularly voracious. IMany instances 
are known where they have seized upon even defenseless Indian women and children. In more 
northerly regions, as. e.g , in the country of the Mingoes [Iroquois], these are more frequently 
found and they have killed many Indians. 

From the Lake St. John Zviontagnais, Dr Speck*^ gives a description of the 
‘•great bear” that may or may not be related to this discussion. It may be mytho- 
logical or may refer to the Barren Ground bear. This bear does not hibernate in a 
den, has a “very savage humor,” and has very tender flesh. 

Such beliefs in the transformation of ordinary bears into ferocious monsters do 
not appear to be limited to Algonkian peoples. Dr Sapid- has made the following 
note from the distant Kutchin: 

Sometimes a bear will crawl out of his den in the winter and will roll himself in the snow, 
which freezes to a hard crust. Then he will go ravaging the country tiercely in search of food. 
Such a bear was dangerous because arrows could not pierce the ice crust which covered him. 
The term for this type of bear in Kutchin is c’a t’^anh. 

In conclusion, the basic element of the Eastern .\Igonkian myth is the super- 
natural transformation of a common black bear by the eating of human flesh into 
a large hairless, anthropophagous, supernatural being. It is possible to hypothesize 
a relationship of this belief with the Windigo or fabulous cannibal giant concept 
of the Ojibwa, the Witigo of the Montagnais, and the Kiwahk"e of the Penobscot. 
A human being, often a shaman, who has once eaten human flesh becomes a super- 
natural cannibal giant or Windigo, since the eating of such a powerful creature as 
man gives his soul-spirit great strength. Henceforth he continues to live on human 
flesh, and can only be killed by sorcery, not by natural means, Bears were held in 
great respect by Algonkian peoples, and since they were to them the largest and the 
most formidable and intelligent of all Xorth American animals, they were held by 
the aborigines to be a close second in the animate world to man himself. Since both 
beliefs have much in common, I therefore suspect an extension of the human 
Windigo concept to the bear species, or else the existence of some identical proto- 
concept. 

F. T. SlEBERT, Jr. 

Weriox, Pexxsylv.vni V 

A criticis:m of a chemical method for 

DETERMINING THE ANTIQUITY OF BONES 

On pages ,14 and 35 of E. Jenks’ Pleistocene Man in Minnesota’' a number of 
chemical and optical tests are cited which are claimed to prove that the bones 
are “fossilized” and that the fossilizing mineral is collophane. 

F. G. Speck, Xaskdpi (Norman, ld35). p. 100. 

E. Sapir, Kutchin mss I am indebted to Dr ilary Haas of the Institute of Human 
Relations for this reference 

For e.xample, see Speck, op. cit., p. 73. 

Alinneapolis, 1036. 
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Optical tests might or might not prove the antiquity of these bones, but the 
chemical tests quoted prove exactly nothing. 

It is stated that the samples "turn dark and give up water in the closed tube, 
effervesce in nitric acid and furnish tests for calcium and for the phosphate radical. 
These tests prove that the bones consist of the calcium carbonate-phosphate 
mineral knoun as collophane and hence are fossilized" (p. 35). 

The fallacy in this proof lies in the fact that recent bones, as soon as the fat is 
gone enough to allow the nitric acid to affect the surface, will give these tests as 
V ell as very old bones partly changed to collophane. 

The mineral collophane, stated to be present, is practically the same chemically 
as the mineral matter in fresh bone, except for the addition of chemically combined 
water. It is not surprising, therefore, that recent bones and "fossilized" bones 
containing collophane both effer\-esce when treated with nitric acid and give tests 
for calcium when heated in the closed tube because of carbonization of organic 
matter (formation of charcoal): "fossilized" bones may turn dark because of 
carbonization of residual organic matter, always present, or from the presence of 
deposited iron hydroxide or of manganese. Bones from the the Pueblo III and the 
Pueblo IV ruins of the Southwest likewise commonly contain iron and manganese 
salts. 

A test for combined water will always be obtained from either fresh or from 
"fossilized" bones. In dry "fossilized" bones, water could be derived from the 
mineral collophane or from hydrated oxides of iron or of manganese, or from 
gypsum or from clay (silt) deposited in the cavities. In testing modern but dried 
bone, water would be given off from heat decomposition of organic matter; this 
water could come, also, from clay or from a number of quick forming hydrated 
mineral salts. 

The efi'ervescence is due to carbonates, which would be present in either case; 
calcium and the phosphate radical are present in both the original bone and in 
those which are mineralized with collophane. 

In other words, the bones in question may be from an ancient or from a recent 
period, but the chemical tests quoted can not be used as proof for the age of these 
or of other bones. 

F. G. H.xwley 

IXTLRX.\TIUX.\L SlIELTUR 

iMi.\ui, .Arizona 

SWIMMIXG-PADDLES AMONG NORTHERN INDIANS 

Among interests aroused in connection with travel by water and the intimacy 
with this element attained by peoples whose lives and activities are marked by 
its pru.ximity, we find a point overlooked. It has been taken for granted that 
familiarity \iith water travel would lead to proficiency in the arts of swimming 
among people who find the water to "be their element" — as one thinks of the tribes 
of Oceania. There is a contrast in the situation. Tribes of northern North America 
whose hunting pursuits and transportation facilities are so largely determined by 
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river, lake, and sea, have indeed achieved mar\-els in the construction of craft and 
equipment in navigation. But the association of swimming proficiency is wanting. 
This means something in the history of cultural development — a duality in adapta- 
tion to being ’'in" or ‘’on” the element. 

A glance over the literature dealing with tribes of the north reveals a somewhat 
convincing phase of the difference between the two mediums of water-progression. 
The ability to swim is not a characteristic of the Eskimo nor of the Indians of the 
north. It has received frequent comment on the part of ethnologists. Little mention 
has been made of inventions to insure safety among these peoples in cases of 
accident upon the water or when it becomes necessary to traverse water zones 
even though they may be narrow in extent. Two citations which are known to 
American ethnologists might be mentioned as instances where some attention has 
been given to the native method of supplementing their helplessness in the water 
with an invention known as the “swimming paddle.” Turner describes a swimming 
board “used to assist in swimming. . . . One board is held in each hand and used 
as a paddle to push the swimmer along. Indians able to swim are scarce.”^ A. B. 
Skinner also referred to a similar device in use among some Saulteaux or Cree 
guides with whom he traveled in 1908. My own obsen.-ations cover the Montagnais 
of Lake St. John and adjacent regions. Here a cedar hand paddle is used, ovoid in 
shape, rounded on the bottom and with a hollowed margin on the upper side to 
fit the grasp of the hand. The paddles average six inches in breadth and three in 
height. The paddle is held between the thumb and the closed fingers, one paddle in 
each hand, and used when crossing narrow streams by men who are not able to 
keep themselves afloat by the “dog fashion” swimming stroke alone. The paddles 
are not kept in the hunter’s outfit but are made when occasion arises. They do not 
indulge in the sport of bathing or swimming, and practically all disclaim any ability 
to “swim,’’ for which act, incidentally, they possess a term (t^pokacamo). The cold- 
ness of northern waters is a consideration of weight in the question at issue, but to 
my mind not a final and decisive one. The northern men are not so sensitive to cold 
as to jeopardize their lives through neglect of an invention which to employ would 
merely make them uncomfortable in an element so prevalent in their daily environ- 
ment. That the use of hand-paddles did not develop into a sport among these 
people is evidently due to the e.xhausting strain exerted upon the deltoid muscles 
when they are employed. 

It appears, in short, that a distinction may be observed in the varied manners 
by which natives in various parts of the world have succeeded in or failed in master- 
ing the watering spaces over which their paths lead them in their constant move- 
ments for food and securitv. 

F. G. Speck 

U.\'i\i,RMrv OF c 

Phic.vdelphi-A., Penns ylv.vn'ia 


‘ Lucien M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District, Iludson Bay Territory (Eleventh 
■Vnnual Report, Bureau of .\merican Icthnologv', pp. 159-350, 1894), p. 321, tig. 148. 
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A METHOD FOR PHOXETIC ACCURACY AXD SPEED 

An essential to adequate phonetic recording is a plan of approach that ivill 
bring the different problems into focus. The "ear" may be no more than average 
in acuteness and one may have little or no formal training. Given a good method 
and a certain amount of patience, a relatively unequipped person can do good work. 
Without method, no matter how well equipped, one is likely to fail to discover some 
important phonetic distinctions in the given language. I discuss here some general 
considerations and then give a specinc procedure which may be followed in the field 
situation. The procedure may take from a couple of days to a week or so, depend- 
ing on the ditncultv of the language and the ability of the student. When he has 
followed it through, he will have a complete or nearly complete knowledge of the 
phonetics of the language, and be able to do further recording both accurately and 
at a rate that will justify the initial investment of time. 

The ear, like all the sensory mechanisms, is most effective in the discrimination 
of immediately present stimuli. If a Frenchman working on English phonetics has 
his informant pronounce lip and leap in succession, he will be able to hear the dif- 
ference, though he might otherwise be baffled by the sounds. Contrasts stand in 
relief to the e.xtent that the compared words are otherwise alike; pairs of words 
like lip: leap, differing in only one respect (minimally different words), are most 
effective. The contrast is more fully perceived in a pair of words which contain as 
few strange sounds as possible. Once a difference is found to be consistently present 
in one pair of words, other words may be compared with the key words and classed 
with one or the other. 

Each language has a limited number of types of sounds occurring in a limited 
number of permutations. Discover just what the speech-sound types are and the 
sequences in which the\- occur, and your ability to identify the sounds begins to ap- 
proach the facility of the native speaker. Instead of thinking in terms of the endless 
number of possible types of sounds, one needs to think only of a few possible inter- 
pretations. For e.xample, a nasal sound at the beginning of a syllable in English can 
be either m or n but nothing else The phonetician who does not take the nature of 
the language into consideration has to think of a number of cardinal types and 
the possibility of intermediate or aberrant types. One who has a conventional 
training in phonetics must realize that the "cardinal types" recognized in phonetic 
science are only convenient points of reference, and should school himself to think 
in terms of the speech-sound types of the language he is working on. 

The sounds of a language are reducible to a set of phonemes. A phoneme may be 
defined as one of the limited number of classes of speech sounds which make up the 
simplest e.xhaustive anahsis of the phonetics of a given language. Like all empiric 
types, there is a certain amount of latitude w ithin each. One kind of latitude may be 
called free variation, and represents the range found in different instances of the 
same phoneme in the same phonetic surroundings. .-Vnother kiml of latitude is cor- 
related with differences in phonetic surroundings, and may be culled positional vari- 
ation; fur e.xample, English vowels tend to be shorter before voiceless consonants 
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(e.g , beat, leaf) than before the corresponding voiced consonants (e.g., bead, leave). 
A’ariation due to emotional and other circumstances may also have to be recognized. 

One may test the accuracy of one's observations by pronouncing words and 
having the informant listen and pass judgment. But this device should be used 
sparingly, and vith tact and a realistic sense of what the informant's reaction may 
m.ean. This depends on how good you are in pronouncing what you intend to, how- 
critical the informant is, and the extent to which you are both paying attention to 
the same features. The method of pronouncing something different from what you 
hear as a negative approach is confusing and meaningless to the informant, unless 
you already know the phonemic possibilities and substitute one actual phoneme 
for another In general, never accept a conclusion solely on the basis of your own 
pronunciation or the informant's reaction to your pronunciation. 

Avoid making your informant speak so slowly as to make his speech unnatural. 
Or, having listened to something said too slowly, do not assume that it is correct 
until you have again compared it with more natural speech. 

Distinguish between free variation and actual alternates. Sometimes there is 
more than one way of saying a word, and the informant may give something that 
is actually phonemically different when asked to repeat (e.g., don't and do not). 
The informant is more or less aware of alternation, almost never aware of free 
variation. Free variation applies to all instances of a phoneme in a given position, 
alternation generally only in certain words (thus, voont is not replaceable by wo not). 

It is sometimes easier to identify sounds in certain phonetic contexts than in 
other. This being so, the phonetics of the same morphological element in a more 
favorable position may sometimes be used as an aid in a difficult case. If one is in 
doubt as to whether the last sound in bands is x or one might compare the seman- 
tically equivalent final of vans (z shown clearly if one contrasts with runcc'). How- 
ever. this method is not always trustworthy, since morphemes may vary in pho- 
nemic make-up; thus note -x in harks. The morphemic test is not an essential part 
of the suggested procedure. 

The steps of the suggested field procedure are; 

1. Record a Jew hundred short utterances. In the initial list each utterance may con- 
sist of a single word. Longer utterances and text may be reserved for later (see 
step 8), 

It saves time to have a list of Fmglish words made out in advance. Any list 
will do If the informant cannot give vou the equivalent of one of the words in your 
list without long thinking, skip it. It is a good idea to have the words in the list 
numbered, so that they can be easily referred to. 

Do not take too much time trying to get accurate recordings at this stage, but 
make as good a record as \ ou can on the basis of three to a dozen repetitions of the 
utterance. Speed saves your time and vour informant's patience. 

If in the repetition of an utterance vou hear something different, indicate the 
variants if convenient. Vou will have to determine later what is free variation and 
what is alternation. 
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If you can, try to indicate syllable division, since it may prove important later. 
Likewise, stress and (or) pitch may have to be taken into account. 

2. Make an analytic list of the sounds recorded, (a) Recognize certain "positions” 
within the word; for example, initial consonants and consonant-clusters, medial 
consonants and clusters, final consonants and clusters, initial vowels and x'owel 
clusters (diphthongs, triphthongs, etc.), medial vowels and clusters, final vowels 
and clusters, (b) Make a table of the sounds occurring in each position, (c) Make a 
list of the examples. 

The table of sounds is made by placing the sounds in rows and columns accord- 
ing to their quality. The rows may be according to type of sound (stop, spirant; 
voiced, voiceless), the columns according to position (labial, dental, etc.). Clusters 
are best tabulated separately. 

The division into initial; medial; final is fairly good to begin with, but other 
divisions max- have to be recognized, for example, stressed and unstressed, syl- 
labic initial and syllabic final, position before or after given phonemes or types of 
phonemes. Any dichotomy that brings out differences of occurrence should be 
used. 

3. Test out the phonetic distinctions. For each contrast (e.g., voiced stop versus 
voiceless stop, stop versus spirant, dental versus alveolar, etc.) shown in the tabu- 
lation of sounds for a given position, select words having the given sounds and 
have your informant pronounce them several times in succession while you listen 
attentively. In some cases you will find that there is really no distinction, or that 
both utterances vary within a range that includes your different recordings. Where 
the distinction is indubitable, listen attentively and try to form some notion of 
precisely what the difference is. Use your eye as well as your ear, by looking into 
the informant’s mouth (in so far as you can and he will permit) to observe the 
mechanism of production. 

Use simple cases as much as possible in testing contrasts. Make a collection of 
minimally different utterance pairs. 

Make several tests of each contrast. Otherwise you may make premature deci- 
sions, either positive or negative. 

4. Study the symmetry of the tables. Since phonetic systems are largely sym- 
metrical, investigate any apparent non-symmetries. If you hax’e recorded b, p, and 
t, look for a d. It is possible that the language lacks one, but it is also possible that 
your list did not happen to include an example or that some of the words in which 
you wrote t really had a d Another possibility is that the b:p distinction is erroneous. 
Never hesitate to re-test a distinction. 

5. Compare the range of sounds heard in the dilfercnt positions. Note whether 
some positions have more different types of sounds or combinations than others, 
lor example, one finds that some languages do not have consonant clusters in initial 
position. In some languages, there are more consonantic distinctions in medial 
than in initial position, more consonantic distinctions in svllabic initial than in syl- 
labic final, more vocalic distinctions in accented than in unaccented syllables. 

6. Make a phonemic identification of the sounds recorded. These principles may be 
followed: 
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(a) Sounds or sound complexes found in contrast with each other in the same 
position are phonemically different. 

(b) Relatively similar sounds in different positions may be phonemicallv the 
same, provided they are in complementary distribution, that is, if they contrast 
with each other in none of the positions in which they occur. Similarity has to be 
judged by reference to the total range of sounds in the given position; thus, if i, e, 
e occur in one position and i, e, ii in another, the relative alignment is fa: :e:e:e:d, 

(c) To determine how much is to be included in each phonemic unit, compare 
the different complexes. Any complex may be either: (1) a part of a phoneme; 
(2) a phoneme; (3) a combination of phonemes; (4) a part of a phoneme plus a 
phoneme — this possibility is precluded at the beginning of an utterance; (5) a 
phoneme plus a part of a phoneme — this possibility is precluded at the end of an 
utterance. The choice is made on the principle that that is classed as a unit pho- 
neme which shares broad phonetic and distributional characteristics with other 
unit phonemes; that is classified as a cluster which shares characteristics with 
other complexes which have to be considered clusters. Xothing is a fragment of a 
phoneme which cannot be taken to be a part of what immediately precedes or 
follows. Xothing is taken to be a unit unless it cannot be taken to be a fragment or 
a combination, for one tries to do with as few discrete units as possible. If some- 
thing is to be considered a cluster, it must be made up of units which are also other- 
wise represented, and there must be other clusters with which it is comparable. 
Syllabic division is frequently a good test of clusters, since the phonemes in a clus- 
ter frequently fall into separate syllables; unit phonemes tend to be unis\’llabic. 
This test, like all others, must be used as a relative criterion by reference to the 
particular language, since in some languages single phonemes may be ambisyllabic 
or clusters unisyllabic. 

The following are some possible interpretations of given phonetic complexes. 
A diphthong may be either a positional variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a cluster 
of two vowels, a vowel plus a semi-vowel. -An affricate may be a positional variant, a 
distinct unit phoneme, a stop plus a spirant. long consonant may be a positional 
variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a cluster of identical phonemes. An aspirate may 
be a positional variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a stop plus li. Studies showing in 
detail how the choice of interpretation is made are contained in Xos. 2 and 3 of 
the bibliography. 

7. Determine what prosodic phonemes need to he recognized. Prosodic features 
(stress, pitch, intonation, length) may be either (a) correlated with position in 
the word, (b) associated with given qualitative phonemes, (c) independently 
variable. If utterances which arc otherwise of the same or comparable phonemic 
make-up are different prosodically, a set of prosodic phonemes must be recognized. 

8. }fake a formulation of the facts and test its completeness. Make a list of pho- 
nemes, indicating for each the positions in which it occurs, and its phonetic value in 
each position. Then test out your formulation, by seeing whether you can com- 
pletely analyze the words of the original list, using only the phonemes you recognize 
with the values you recognize. Finally test out your formulation on longer ut- 
terances. Correct or change the formulation as necessary. 
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AVhen you have the final list of phonemes, fix an alphabet by taking a single 
character for each phoneme. The test of the completeness of the formulation can 
best be done with the alphabet by trying to record with the alphabet without 
using additional symbols or diacritics and without entailing any ambiguity. 

While the procedure described contains alt that is necessary to attain a pho- 
nemic analysis, the application to some of the specific problems that are found may 
not be self evident to one who has not had e.xperience with phonemic analysis. 
However, even if the final solution is not clear in some points, the method of work- 
ing with the sounds of the language as a related body of facts should bring one much 
nearer to an adequate understanding of the phonetics than the method of recording 
each word separately as one gets to it. One may make up for lack of experience by 
reading descriptions of different phonetic systems that have been worked out along 
phonemic lines. 

Speed and precision in identifying strange sounds comes only with practice. 
The practice gained in following through the described procedure is enough to 
greatly improve one's ability to identify sounds, even those which are quite new 
at first. But sometimes it ma_v be necessary to continue cautiously with some of 
the more difficult sounds until one becomes fully at home with them. 

So far I have talked chiefly in terms of the field worker who is specializing on 
language or who is going to spend enough time with a tribe to make several days 
devoted to phonetics worth-while. The field ethnologist who is going to spend a 
very short time with a tribe might prefer to use parts of the method outlined with- 
out trying to carry it out systematically and completely.^ 

.\ Brief BiBLMCR.tPHV 

Phonemic method: 

1. Trubetzkoy, X. Anhitioig cu phonologischen Beichreibungen (Prague, 1935). 

2 Swadesh, M. The Phonemic InterpreUition of Long Consonants (Language, Vol. 13, Xo. 
1, pp. 1-10, 1937). 

3. tachek, J Die phonologische Interpretation der Diphtonge, mit besonderen Berilck- 
sichtigung des Englischen (Prace z vedeckych ustavu, Facultas philosophica Uni- 
versitatis Carolime Pragensis, Vol. 33, pp 37-170, 1933). 

4. Swadesh, JI. The Phonemic Principle (Language, Vol. 10, Xo. 2, pp. 117-29, 1934). 

Some more or less phonemic analyses of specific languages: 

5. Swadesh. 51. The Phonetic: of Chitimacha (Language, Vol. 10, Xo. 4, pp. 345-62, 1934). 

6. Voegelin, C. F. Shaicnee Phonemes (Language, Vol. 11, X'o. 1, pp. 23-37, 1935). 

Morris Sw.vdesh 

V-XLE University 

Xew H.w ex, Co.x’-VErTircT 


' To the one who is pressed for time, I should like to make the suggestion that (unless he 
is \ ery well trained in phonetics) he avoid ocer-nicc phonetic distinctions. Ethnographic 
writings are often cluttered with a lot of fancy symbols that are not as significant as they 
might seem. If one does not have the time it takes to get an appro.ximately correct phonemic 
alphabet, one might just as well undercut as err on the other side. 
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INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR 
AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

The Committee for American Indian Languages appointed by the President 
at the 1936 meeting of the American Anthropological Association met with a simi- 
lar committee of the Linguistic Society of America on April 25-26, 1937, at Co- 
lumbia University. Franz Boas presided and Morris Swadesh acted as secretary. 
A Continuing Committee, consisting of Boas, chairman. Bloomfield, Kroeber, Sapir, 
and Swadesh, was elected to carry out the proposals of the combined committees. 

It was decided that some sort of organization, formal or informal, is needed to 
stimulate interest and to coordinate the efforts of scientists. On the invitation of 
Professor Kent, secretary of the Linguistic Society of America, it was agreed that 
a Group for American Indian Languages be formed under the auspices of the Lin- 
guistic Society. It is hoped that a similar arrangement can be made with the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. According to the arrangement with the Society 
members of the Group are not required to become members of that Society. It is 
planned that a session of the 1937 meeting of the Society be devoted to Indian lan- 
guages. 

It was agreed that a regularly appearing journal is essential, and the Continu- 
ing Committee is seeking to make this possible. 

It was agreed that a critical bibliography would be of great value. The Con- 
tinuing Committee is considering this matter. At present it is gathering data on 
unpublished material, -\nyone who has manuscript material is asked to communi- 
cate with Franz Boas, Columbia University, giving the nature (vocabulary, texts, 
grammatical notes) and quantity of the material. 

The importance of increased study of South .American languages was stressed. 

It was agreed that the scientific value of studying Indian languages, because of 
their great number and variety, is so great as to justify considerably more attention 
than is now given, and it was therefore decided that steps should be taken to bring 
the facts to the attention of scholars, learned societies, and foundations. Language 
being a large and essential part of human behavior, it follows that all the social 
sciences need the data that can be gained from a careful study of as many varieties 
of languages and language situations as possible. Philosophy and logic too are bene- 
fited by such studies. Arrangements are now under way to prepare a bulletin of 
information on the study of American Indian languages. 

Those wishing to join the Group for American Indian Languages or who desire 
information are asked to communicate with Morris Swadesh, University of Wis- 
consin. 

BRINTON CENTENARY CELEBR.VITON 

The centenarv of the birth of Daniel Garrison Brinton was held by the Dele- 
ware County Institute of Science at Media, Pennsylvania, on May 13, 1937. .Among 
the addresses commemorating Dr Brinton, rvho was Professor of American Archae- 
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ology and Linguistics, Universit\- of Pennsylvania, from 1886 until his death in 
1899, were "D. G. Brinton’s Contributions to Science” by Dr Edwin G. Conklin 
and "D. G. Brinton and Anthropology” by Dr Clark Wissler. Announcement was 
made by Dr Frank G. Speck of a contemplated D. G. Brinton Centenary- Volume. 

Rese.vrch Training Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid for 1937-38 are of- 
fered by the Social Science Research Council. Application for information should 
be addressed to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, John E. Pomfret, 
230 Park Avenue, Xew Vork City. 

MOXOGRAPHS of the AMERICAX ETHXOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

The American Ethnological Society announces the establishment of a new series, 
Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, to be issued annually, beginning 
in 1938. The object of the society in establishing this series is to furnish a new 
medium for the publication of longer studies. The undersigned Board of Editors 
will select the study to be published in 1938 from manuscripts submitted on or be- 
fore February 1, 1938. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 75,000 words (about 175 to 200 pages of print); 
must be in the field of ethnology;and should be in condition for printing. They should 
be addressed to the Secretary, American Ethnological Society, c 'o Department of 
.•\nthropology, Columbia University, Xew York City. Manuscripts not accepted for 
publication wUl be returned to the authors after the selection has been made. 

Clark Wissler, Chairman 
.\. I. Hallowell 
■Alexander Lesser 
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